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BOOK  Xn.    (OoimNUXD.) 
CHAFTEB  VL 
POFB  JOHH  TTTT. 

Clement  Y.  had  expred  near  Caipenttas,  a  cilj 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Avignon,  near  the^,,,^^^^ 
foot  of  Mont  Ventoux.  At  Carpentras  the  <'«p«»*~- 
Conclave  assembled,  according  to  later  usage,  in  the 
city  near  the  place  where  the  Pope  had  died,  to  elect  a 
successor  to  the  Ghucon  Pontiff.  Of  twenty-three 
Cardinals  six  only  were  Italians.  With  them  the  pri« 
mary  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  to 
Roma  The  most  sober  might  tremble  lest  the  Papal 
authority  should  hardly  endure  the  continued  if  not 
perpetual  avulsion  of  the  Popedom  from  its  proper  seat. 
Would  Christendom  stand  in  awe  of  a  Pope  only  hold- 
ing the  Bishopric  of  Rome  as  a  remote  appanage  to 
the  Pontificate,  only  nominally  seated  on  die  actual 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  cathedral  unennobled,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  ancient  or  sacred  traditions  of  the 
CsBsarean,  the  Pontifical  city?  Would  it  endure  a 
Pope  setting  a  flagrant  example  of  non-reddence  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order ;   no  longer  an  independent 
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sovereign  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  amid 
the  patrimony  claimed  as  the  gift  of  Constantino  and 
Charlemagne,  but  lurjdsg  in  aiiiobscure  city,  in  a  nar- 
row territory,  and  that  territory  not  his  own  ?  Avig- 
non was  in  Provence,  which  Charles  of  Anjoa  had 
obtained  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  land  had  d^cended 
to  his  son  Charles  II.  of  Naples ;  on  ih%  death  of 
Charles,  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  Robert  of  Naples.^ 
The  Neapolitan  Angevine  house  had  still  maintained 
the  community  of  interests  with  the  parent  monarchy ; 
and  this  territory  of  Provence,  Avignon  itself,  was  en- 
vironed nearly  on  all  pdeo  by  the  realm  of  France, 
that  realm  whose  king,  not  yet  dead,  had  persecuted  a 
Pope  to  death,  persecuted  him  after  death. 
.  The  Italian,  but  more  especially  the  Roman,  Cardi- 
The  Italian  ^^  coptemplated  with  passionate  distress 
^'*'*'*^-  Rome  deserted  by  her  spiritual  sovereign, 
and  deprived  of  the  pomp,  wealth,  business  of  the  Papal 
Court.  The  head  and  representative  of  this  party  waa 
the  Cardinal  Napoleon,  of  the  great  Roman  house  of 
the  Qrsini.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  of 
France  shows  this  Italian  feeling,  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt towards  the  memory  of  Clement  V.  He  bitterly 
deplores,  and  expresses  his  deep  contrition  at  his  own 
weakness,  and  that  of  the  other  Cardinals  at  Perugia, 
in  }delding  to  the  election  of  Clement.  The  Church 
under  bis  rule  had  gone  headlong  to  ruin*  Rome  was 
a  desert ;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  even  that  of  Christ 
himself,  broken  up ;  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  held 
rather  than  governed,  by  robbers  ;  Italy  neglected  and 
abandoned  to  strife  and  insurrection ;  not  only  catbe- 

1  See,  Anther  on,  the  fmrcfaaae  of  Avignon  from  Qoeen  JoMuia  of  Na- 
]o»  by  aement  VI. 
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dnd  diurches,  the  memnest  prebends,  had  ran  to  waate.' 
Of  twenty-four  Cardinals  created  bj  Pope  Olement 
not  one  was  sofficient  for  the  high  office.'  The  Italian 
CardinalB  had  been  treated  bj  him  with  contemptaoas 
disrespect,  never  sommoned  but  to  hear  some  hnmiliat- 
ing  or  heart-breaking  commimication.  The  Pope  had 
jaore  than  meditated,  he  had  determined,  the  utter  min 
of  the  Church,  the  removal  of  the  Papacy  to  some 
obecore  comer  of  Qascony:  ^^  When  V  said  the  Or- 
uni,  *^  and  the  Italian  Cardinals  voted  for  the  elevation 
of  Pope  Clement,  it  was  not  to  remove  the  Holj  See 
firom  Rome,  and  to  leave  desolate  the  sanctnarj  of  the 
Apostles." 

The  Italians,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  were  dis- 
posed to  an  honorable  compromise.  They  i^  Omum. 
put  forward  William  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  and  of  high  character.  But  in  the 
Prendi  &ction  there  was  still  an  inner  Auction,  that  of 
the  Grascons.  Clement  had  crowded  his  own  kindred 
and  countrymen  into  the  Conclave.'  Against  them 
the  French  acted  with  the  Italians.  The  contest 
within  the  Conclave  was  fierce,  and  seemed  intermina- 
ble. Provisions  b^an  to  fiul  in  Carpentras.  The 
strife  spread  from  the  Cardinals  within  to  their  parti- 


1  MQpiaii B«1U  noMBsit  CiidMdiiHf  Boikito,  ▼*! aliei^  |wiid«fe  prK- 
Wnrtnli,  qiuB  noo  sit  potfnt  ptrdMoBl  qnam  proriiioiii  expotiU.**  —  Biiliix. 
Collect  Act  No.  XLHI.  p.  SS9. 

s  Sncli  fleemt  the  mom  ot  tbo  (corrapt?)  pMsage.  — **  D«  XXTV.  Gtfdi- 
aalibos  quos  in  Eccleiii  potnit  nnllas  in  Eoc]«di  «st  repertot,  qns  com 
■ttqottndo  ondiu  ftiit,  snfBciais  (tos?)  habore  pononat,  tod  p«r  earn  Aiit 
hoe.'*   The  twenty^bv,  I  pretoae,  indnde  all  Clemtnt*!  promodoaa,  tome 


s  **  Qoaiconi  cfa*  enmo  gran  parte  del  coUegio  voleano  1*  eledone  in  loro, 
e  li  Cardinali  Italian!  e  Franceschi  e  Prorenzali  non  acconMntiYane ;  d 
t  rtati  gaaligato  del  Papa  QmaMone."  ~  VUlani,  ix.  79 
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sans  without  The  Ghiscons  rose,  attacked  the  hooses 
of  the  Italian  Cardinals,  and  plundered  the  traders  and 
merchants  from  the  South.  A  fierce  troop  of  knights 
and  a  host  of  rabble  approached  and  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  Conclave  *^  Death  to  the  Italian  Cardi* 
nals ! ''  A  fire  broke  out  during  the  attack  and  pillage 
of  the  houses,  which  threatened  the  hall  of  Conclave. 
0,^^^  The  Cardinals  burst  throng  the  back  wall^ 
^*"-  crept  ignobly  through  the  hole,  fled  and  dis- 

persed on  all  sides.^ 

For  two  years  and  above  three  months  the  Papal  See 
was  vacant.^  Impatient  Christendom  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  King  of  France,  Louis  le  Hutin,  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  both  by  the  general  voice  and  by  his 
own  interests.  The  office  devolved  on  his  brother 
Philip,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  By  him  the  reluctant 
Cardinals  were  brought  partly  by  force,  partly  in- 
coneUTVftt  vciglod,  to  LyoHS.  The  pious  fi^ud  of  Philip 
LyoM.  ^^  highly  admired.     He  solenmly  promised 

that  they  should  not  be  imprisoned  in  the  Conclave, 
but  have  free  leave  to  depart  wherever  they  would* 
Philip  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  death 
of  the  King  of  France,  but  he  left  the  Conclave  under 
strict  and  severe  guard. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  determination.  James, 
Cardinal  of  Porto,  was  proclaimed  Pope,  and  assumed 
John  XXII.  the  name  of  John  XXII.  John  was  of  small, 
as  some  describe  him,  of  deformed  stature.     He  was 

1  Bernard  Guido  apnd  Balnzium.  Eput.  Encyc.  Cardiiial.  Italorem  d« 
incendio  nrbis  Carpenteratensis  apud  Balnx.  No.  XLIL  Ribald,  sub 
ann.  1314.  The  Condnaator  of  Nangis  attribates  the  fire  to  a  nephew  of 
Clement  Y.  See  also  the  Constitation  of  John  XXH.  against  the  tobbtn 
and  incendiariee. 

^  2  years.  3  months,  17  days.  —  Bernard  Gnido. 
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bom  in  Gahon,  of  the  hnmbkst  ptrentage,  his  father 
a  cobUer.  This,  if  true*  was  anjthisg  but  dishonora- 
ble to  the  Pope,  still  less  to  the  Chnrch.  Dnring  an 
age  when  all  withoot  was  stem  and  inflexible  aristoo- 
lacj,  all  fbnctions  and  (fignities  held  by  feudal  inheri* 
tance,  in  the  Chnrch  alone  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talfflits  coold  rise  to  eminence ;  and  this  was  the  second 
e3bfaler'8  son  who  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter.* 
The  cobbler's  son  asserted  and  was  beUeyed  by  most 
to  hare  a  li^t  to  decide  conflicting  dairas  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown,  and  aspired  to  make  an  Emperor  of  his 
own.* 

James  of  Cahors  had  followed  in  his  yonth  the  fbr- 
tones  of  an  nnde,  who  had  a  small  trading  capital,  to 
Ni^lea.  He  setded  in  that  brilliant  and  pleasant  city. 
He  was  enconraged  in  the  earnest  desire  of  study  by  a 
Franciscan  friar,  but  refused  to  enter  the  Order.  The 
poor  schdar  was  recommended  to  the  instructor  of  the 
King's  children.  Though  in  a  menial  office,  he  mani- 
fested such  surprising  aptitude  both  for  ciril  and  canon 
law,  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
teachers.  The  royal  fiiTor  shone  iqf>on  him.  He  was 
employed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Bome,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  took  orders,  received  prefer- 
ment, was  appointed  by  Bonifiu^  VHI.  Bishop  of 
Frejus,  in  the  Provenf al  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Niqples.  But  he  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  Naples ;  perhi^Ni  under  the  immediate  si^t  of  the 


1  8m  liii  «r  Uitea  nr^  ToL  It.  p.  4U. 

s  Balosiiis  |iiiodao«  a  pMMg*  frMB  AlbflrtiiuM  to  vuk%  oat  Joha  ZXIL 
trimigkdjr  or mUo birth.  Tho oouU^f oil/ auy  bo toin in BohMfaw «< 
«  a  nolo  to  BcnuJdai  Mb  oia. 
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King.  While  lie  was  on  a  mission  to  CSement  V.  the 
great  see  of  Avignon  fell  vacant.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  King  of  Naples  it  was  conferred  on  the  obscare 
Bidiop  of  Frejns.  The  Pope  explained  that  the  pro- 
motion was  made  on  account  of  strong  recommendatory 
letters  from  the  King  himself.  The  letters  had  been 
written,  and  the  royal  seal  affixed,  without  the  King's 
knowledge.  But  the  consummate  science  of  the  Bishop 
of  Avignon  in  both  branches  of  the  law  won  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  the  Pope.  He  was  created  Gardi- 
nal  for  his  invaluable  services,  especially  at  the  Council 
of  Yienne  in  the  two  great  causes  —  the  condemnation 
of  the  Temj^rs,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  m^nory 
of  Bonifece.  All  Europe  watched  the  Conclave  <^ 
Lyons.  Robert  of  Naples  thought  of  his  Avmear  sub- 
ject, the  companion  of  bis  studks.  A  Pope  attached 
to  Naples  would  aid  him  in  the  reconquest  of  Sicily, 
and  in  his  strife  as  head  of  the  Gnelfs  in  Italy  against 
Pisa  and  the  Lombard  qrrants.  The  influence,  the 
gold  of  Naples  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  stubborn 
Italians ;  Napoleon  Orsini  yielded  ;  the  tsobbler's  son 
of  Cahors  was  supreme  Pontiff.^  It  is  said  that  he 
made  a  promise  never  to  mount  horse  or  mule  till  he 
0ei.i,isi6.  ^ould  set  out  on  his  retnm  to  Italy.'  He 
kept  his  vow  ;  after  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  he  dropped 
down  the  Rhone  in  a  boat  to  Avi^on,  and  there  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  Pontificate. 

1  Thii  drconutaiitial  «0Muat  of  the  1 A  of  John  TTTf.  fai  Terretiia 
VioentiiiiiB  (Montori,  R.  I.  S.  ix.  1160)  bean  ftrong  marks  of  veracify. 
Bj  another  aceoant,  the  Election  was  bj  oompromise.  The  Caidinids 
agreed  to  elect  the  Pope  named  bytiie  Gardfaial  tft  Partus  he  asmed  hhn* 
•el£  — See  note  of  Mansi  on  Sajnaldos.  ViUani  in  lac.  dt  CVwumii 
•be  the  c]«M  of  en^dlc  letter  aiMnjiid  to  Bobeit  of  Kapka. 

*  Ptolem.  Luc.  apnd  Balus.  p.  19S,  note,  p^  791. 
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Tim  estaUisifameiit  in  Av^non  declared  that  Jbhn 
KXn.  was  to  "be  a  French  not  an  Italian  j<^;i 
Pcmti£^  the  sncoessor  of  Clement  V.,  not  ai^^^"^ 
the  long  line  of  his  Roman  ancestors.  His  first  pro* 
motion  of  Cardinals,  fisHowed  bj  tvo  others,  p,g„o4io^^ 
at  deferent  periods  of  bis  Pontificate,  spoke  ^'■^"■'^ 
plainlj  to  Christendom  the  same  resolute  purpose. 
Hb  dboice  m^t  seem  eren  more  liarrow  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  not  merely  confined  to  French,  or 
even  to  Glasoon  prelates,  but  to  men  connected  by 
Urth  or  office  with  his  nattre  town  of  Cahors«  The 
College  woidd  be  almost  a  Ckhorsin  Condave.  Of 
the  first  eight,  one  was  his  own  nephew,  three  irom 
the  diocese  of  Cahors,  one  Frendi  bishop  die  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ISing  of  EVance,  owe  Gascon,  only  one 
Roman  an  Orsini.  Of  the  next!  seven,  one  was  from 
the  city,  tiiree  firom  the  diooese  of  Cahors  (ef  these 
one  was  Archbishop  of  Salemb,  one  Archbishop  of 
Aix) ;  the  three  others  were  French  or  Provencals. 
At  a  third  promotion  of  ten  Cardinals,  six  were 
French  prelates ;  three  Romans,  one  Archltts&op  of 
Kaples,  one  an  Orsini,  one  a  Colonna ;  one  Spaniard, 
Bishop  of  Carthagena.^  The  Bishop  alone  of  his 
native  dty  of  Cahors,  as  wiU  aeon  appear,  met  with 
a  di£fermt  fiite  firom  the  terrible  justice  or  vengeance 
oftbePcpe. 

The   relation  of  John  XXII.  to  the   throne  of 
Frmce  was  ftreatfr  ohaniied  from  that  ofrauitf  •»• 
his  predecessor.    There  was  no  Philip  theoffrjuMe. 
Wir  to  extort  ftiom  the  reluctant  Pope,  as  the  price 
of  his  advancement,  the  lavish  gratification   of  his 

>  TlM  promotioM^DMt  17»  ISlSv  Dm.  90^  USO,  Dee.  H,  18SS.  —  Bemud 
3udo,i»|i.l34,Ua,14«. 
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pride,  ttvmrice,  or  reyengd :  no  powerfiil  King,  backec 
by  a  fierce  nobflity,  and  a  peqde  proud  of  their  dawn- 
ing fi-eedom.  A  rajml  succession  of  feeble  sovereigns 
held  in  torn  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  thai  sank 
into  obscurity.  The  house  of  Philip  was  paying 
condign  retributi<m  in  its  speedy  and  mysterious  ex- 
tinction. Divine  Providence  mig^t  have  looked  with 
indiflbrence  (so  Christendom  was  tangjht,  and  Chris* 
tendom  was  prone  enough  to  thmk)  on  all  his  extor- 
tions, cruelties,  and  iniquities  to  Ub  subjects,  on  even 
his  barbarities,  but  nothing  less  than  the  shame  of 
his  sons,  each  the  husband  of  an  adulteress,  and  the 
utter  fiulure  <rf*  his  line,  oonid  atone  for  his  mi[Hous 
hostility  to  the  fame,  parson,  and  memory  of  Bouki 
face.  Lfouis  le  Hutin  (the  disorderiy)  had  died  dur- 
ing the  Conclave  at  Lyons,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  years.1  He  had  caused  Us  firrt  wife,  accused  of 
violating  his  bed,  to  be  stranded  or  smothered;  and 
had  married  Clementine  of  Hungary,  niece  of  the 
King  of  N^>les.  He  died  leaving  her  pr^nant. 
The  death  of  her  son  aoon  after  his  birth,*  left  the 
throne  to  the  second  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Philip 
the  Long.  The  accession  of  Philip  (though  his 
brother  left  a  daughter)  asserted  the  authority  and 
established  forever  the  precedent  of  what  was  eaUed 
the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  females  horn  the  sno- 
cession  to  the  thione  of  France.* 

The  Pope  in  all  tiie  l«ie6  addressed  with  great 
fiMPo»«%     frequenqr  to  the  Kii^,  divulged  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  weakness  of  the  crown.     His 

t  Fhn  Not.  M,  1S14,  to  JuM  S,  ins. 

•  Bon  Hot.  li,  ItlS,  «od  ire  4^r»  «A». 

•  fliiondi,  Hkt  dm Fnui^ai^  ix  ^SM. 
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famgoage  k  that  of  {MOtectnig  and  coodeaoeDfing  in* 
terest,  bat  of  a  saperior  in  age  and  Ifrnnig,  at  in 
dignity.  He  fint  rebokea  the  King*a  habit  of  talk- 
ing in  church  oa  sobjeete  of  boaineai  or  amnaement. 
He  reproyes  the  national  di8req>ect  for  Snndaj;  on 
that  day  the  conrtB  of  kw  irere  open,  and  it  was 
irreyerentlj  chosoi  aa  a  apedal  day  for  aharing  the 
head  and  trimming  the  beard.  He  aasomed  fnll  an- 
thority  on  all  sabjects  which  mi^U  be  brooght  onder 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  his  sole  avthority  he  sep^ 
arated  eight  new  snffiragan  UshopricSy  Montaaban,  Loin- 
bes,  St.  Paponl,  Rienx,  Laranr,  Mirepoix,  Saint  Pons, 
and  Alais,  firom  the  great  Archbishopric  of  Tooloaae. 
He  did  the  same  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Narbonne. 
His  power  and  his  r^ntation  6x  learning  caused  his 
mandates  for  the  reformation  of  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Toulouse  to  be  received  with  re- 
spectful submissicm.  His  chief  censure  is  directed 
against  the  sdiolastic  theolc^,  which  had  in  some 
of  its  distinguished  atid  subtile  writers  begun  to  show 
dangerous  signs  of  insubordination  to  the  Church  of 
Home.  William  of  Ockham  was  dee^dy  concerned 
in  the  rebellious  movement  of  part,  it  might  at  one 
time  seedi  of  the  whole,  of  the  Franciscan  body: 
he  had  pubUshed  the  powerftd  treatise  in  defence  of 
the  Imperial  iigpunst  the  Papal  power. 

But  the  pn^Mind  learning  of  John  XXU.,  though  re- 
puted to  ttoibraoe  not  only  theology,  but  both  branches 
of  the  fakw,  the  canon  and  civil,  was  but  the  mdancholy 
ignorance  of  his  age»  He  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Pa- 
pal authority  and  of  his  own  name  to  the  belief,  to  the 
vulgar  bdie^  in  sorcery  and  magic.  He  sadly  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  own  credulity,  aa  well  as  his  relent* 
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less  deposition,  by  the  terrible  penalties  exacted  upon 
wild  accusations  of  such  crimes.  The  old  poetic  magic 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  making  an  image  of 
wax  which  melted  awaj  befcHPe  a  slow  fire,  and  with 
it  the  strength  and  life  of  the  sorcery's  victim,  waa 
now  most  in  vogue.  Liouis  le  Hutin  was  suj^KMed  to 
liave  perished  through  this  damnable  art :  half^nelted 
images  of  the  King  and  of  Charles  of  Yalois  had  been 
^f^j^i^  discovered  or  produced;  a  magician  and  a 
"■«'••  witch  were  executed  for  the  crime.^  Even 
the  Pope's  life  was  not  secure  either  in  its  own  sanc- 
tity, or  by  the  virtue  of  a  serpentine  ring  lent  to  John 
by  Margaret  Countess  of  Foix.  The  Pope  had  pledged 
all  his  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  for  die  safe 
restoration  of  this  invaluable  talisman;  he  had  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  against  all  who  should  withhold 
it  from  its  rightful  owner.  A  dark  conspiracy  was 
formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  in  which  many  of 
the  Cardinals  were  involved,  against  the  life  of  the 
Pope.'  Whether  they  were  jealous  of  his  elevation, 
or  resented  his  establishment  of  the  See  at  Avignon, 
appears  not ;  but  the  Cardinals  made  their  peace. 
The  fell  vengeance  of  the  Pope  fell  on  a  victim  of 
the  next  rank,  not  only  guilty,  it  was  averred,  of  med- 
itating this  impious  deed,  but  ci  compassing  it  by  dia- 
bolic arts.  Ceroid,  Bishop  of  the  Pope's  native  city, 
Cahors,  had  been  highly  honored  and  trusted  by  Clem- 
ent v.  On  this  charge  of  capital  treason,  he  was  now 
degraded,  stripped  of  his  episcopal  attire,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  wrath 
of  the  Pope  was   not   satiated.      He  was   actually 

1  Sismondl,  iz.  d5S. 

s  Baynaldiii  sab  aon.  ISIT,  c  Ht 
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Bayed  aEve  and  torn  aiiuidsr  bj  fear  hofM8«^  Thm^ 
u  a  jodicud  proceeding  agtdnst  another  Bishop  (of 
Aix)  for  professing  and  practising  magical  arts  at 
Bologna.  A  fierce  and  mercOeis  Inqoifition  was  set 
up ;  t^MTtores,  execntions  mdtiplied  ;  opany  snfiered 
tor  the  mannfiiciare  of  the  fiital  wtzen  iflMgest  a 
physician  and  several  clerks.  The  Pope  isHied  an 
edict  of  t^Tible  condemnation,  thereby  asserting  the 
reality  of  conntless  forms  of  sorcery,  diabolic  artSi 
dealing  with  evil  s{urits,  shnttmg  familiar  dcTils  in 
lodmig-^asses,  drdeta,  and  rings.  How  mnch  hnman 
Uood  has  been  shed  by  human  lolly  I 

But  if  the  nnrdenting  Pope  thns  comoMUided  the 
flacrifioe  ci  so  many  pretenders,  if  iodeed^^fi^^ 
they  were  really  pretenders,  to  secret  deal-  *"•"■ 
ing  with  siqpematural  agencies,  it  was  no  imaginary 
danger  to  the  Papal  power  which  threatened  it  from 
another  quarter.  During  the  Papai^  of  John  XXII., 
that  fimatic  movement  towards  religious  fteedoai  which 
arose  in  the  Mendicant  Orders  hrcke  out,  not  only  into 
secret  murmurs  against  the  wealth  and  tymnny  of  the 
Church,  but  prodaiarod  doctrines  absolutely  subversive 
of  die  whole  sacerdotal  system,  and  entered  into  peril- 
ous allknce  with  every  attempt  to  restore  the  Ghibel- 
line  and  Imperial  interest  in  Italy.     The  Chureh  itself 

—  the  most  aealous,  obedient,  Pi^  part  of  the  Church 

—  gave  birth  to  these  new  sectaries,  who  profossed 
never  to  have  left  it,  and  to  be  theiftselves  the  Church 
within  the  Church. 

Die  great  schism  of  the  Franciscan  Order  has  at 

iB«ni«4  6«idD,48S,680.    Bi^yiiAldiM,  1817,Ut.    QaUia  Chmti«ii«,4 
SBajMlditt,ibid. 
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ready  been  traced  in  its  commencement:  and  in  the  rise 
Behtan.  and  consequences  of  tliat  inevitaUe  qoestioiu 
the  possession  of  property.  We  have  seen  the  worldly 
successor  of  the  unworldly  St  Francis,  EUias,  mling, 
and  repelled  from  the  Order ;  the  snccession  of  alter- 
nately mild  and  severe  generals  till  die  time  of  John 
of  Parma.  We  have  seen  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Popes,  unwilling  to  estrange,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilaUe  tenets  of  these  antagonists,  who  had 
sworn  to  the  same  rule,  honored  the  same  Founder, 
called  themselves  by  the  same  name,  professed  to  live 
the  same  life.  The  mitigation  of  the  rule  by  Gregory 
IX.,  and  what  seemed  the  happy  evasion  of  Innocent 
lY.,  were  equally  repudiated  by  the  more  severe.  In- 
nocent would  reUeve  them  from  the  treason  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  Master,  and  at  the  same  time  attach 
them  more  closely  to  the  Papal  See,  by  declaring  all 
their  property,  houses,  domains,  church  furniture,  to  be 
vested  in  the  Pope.  The  usufruct  only  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  brethren.  The  Spirituak  disclaimed  the 
worldly  equivocation.  The  fiunous  constitution  of  Ni- 
colas in.  reawakened,  encouraged,  seemed  at  least  to 
invest  with  the  Papal  sanction,  their  austerest  zeal. 
However  indulgent  some  of  its  provisions,  its  assertion 
of  their  tenets  was  almost  beyond  their  hopes.  The 
total  abdication  of  property  was  true  meritcnrious  holi- 
ness.^ Christ,  as  an  example  of  perfection,  was  abso- 
lutely, entirely  a  Franciscan  Mendicant.    The  use  of 

1  *^  AUkatio  proprietedt  ht^umiodi  omahmi  veram  non  tarn  ia  i|>6oiaV 
qvam  etlam  in  oommmii  propter  Denm  meritoriA  est,  et  saacte,  qoam  et 
Christnt  viam  peribctioiiia  ostendens,  verbo  doenit,  et  ezemplo  SnaafH 
Mae  Us  quisqnam  potest  obdstera.**  — Nicolas  m.    Bulla  Bzdt  Ao. 
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a  scrip  or  pons  was  only  a  tender 
luunan  infiriiiitj.^ 

So  grew  this  siknt  but  widening  schism.  The  Spirit 
oalists  did  not.  secede  from  the  commmiitj,  tk»iMi- 
bat  from  interconrse  with  their  weak  breth-  ijiiliiiMni 
ren.  The  more  rich,  Inznrioos,  learned,  became  the 
higher  Franciscans ;  the  more  rigid,  sollen,  and  dis* 
dainfb]  became  the  lowest.  While  the  Church  in 
Asrisi  was  rismg  orer  the  ashes  of  St  Fruds  in  m^ 
precedented  splendor,  adorned  with  all  the  gorgeous* 
nesB  of  yoong  art,  the  SpiritoaUsts  denotmeed  all  this 
magnificence  as  of  this  world ;  the  more  inq>osing  the 
services,  the  more  sternly  they  letreaied  among  the 
peaks  and  forests  of  the  Apennmes,  to  eqjqy  imdis* 
torbed  the  pride  and  loxory  of  beggsiy.  The  lofty 
and  spacioos  amyents  were  their  abomination ;'  they 
boosed  themselyes  in  hots  and  cares ;  there  was  not  a 
stD^  change  in  dress,  in  jurorision  for  food,  in  worship, 
in  study,  which  they  did  not  denonnce  as  a  sin  -«*  as  an 
act  of  Aposta^.'    Whererer  the  Franciscans  were, 


1 '' Ecpit  niaqiM  Chiiitw  et  doc«H  op«m  perfMtioaiii  egH  «lUai  1 
Meat  mterdvm  in  ftigiiMtetetloealit.*'^  Ibid.  Tbt  adroMriM  oT  tkt 
SjOTifnalktiiol^cKdthrtwgLotdMd  MnpoHlwi^  ayan.  •*T«t,*' 
tJMyrqfQi— d^^boeitmM  mtrntlad  to  Jadit:  if  it  Iwd  Um  ftrovts- 
Miple,  it  woold  hare  bean  gircn  to  St  Patar.** 

s  The  Derfla  bdd  a  chaplar  (it  WW  laraalad  to  a  Brathar)  i^riHt  Sla 
Oidor.  Thair  olfjactwaa  to  iralliQrtka  tbiaa  Towa.  **U  Paanatd,  « 
imrfaiiaBt  ktun  daa  aomptnaax  OMNiaatiraa at  magniliqaaa  eooraata;  la 
Ghaatit^,  aU^diaBt  laa  lelifiaaL  k  la  fiuniliaritd  at  fr^qMBtatka  daa  Im. 
■aa;  rOb^dianoa,  an  paoitbaaiaat  Tapfoj  at  la  hwma  daa  frineat  aaia- 
fieiB,  at  par  iUmmtlom  doaMrtiqaea.'*  —  CbroBlqnea,  iL  zzzr. 

•ThatasaCa  of  tba  Spiritnala  aia  wiiaiad  op  la  a  dtatioB  ftmaBaD- 
aint  CMa  d'AppaUa  in  tfaa  ponenion  of  tfaa  aotbor  of  a  *«  YiU  da  8. 
fraaeaaeo:  FoligBO,  1SS4.**  Ha  oaOa  it  a  Philippie  or  Yanina  Oiatioik 
"Paeaato  la  tooaea  pareh^  ampliata  a  non  Tila  iiel  preaio  h  nd  colofa. 
Paaeato  V  iatarior  TOita,  panhi  noa  acoordata  ta  non  nal  caao  di  newritiL 
Faeeato]aoarcadelgnuM»»dalTinoed*altrigeiierifad  H  iknia  la  proririoaa 
t  a  nall^  graaai  infino  a  totto  V  anno.  Peecato  pit  d*  av^aa  ia 
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anci  they  were  everywhere,  the  Spiiitoalists  w^^  keep* 
ing  up  the  strife,  protesting,  and  patting  to  shame  theae 
recreant  sons  of  the  common  father* 

But  the  Spiritualists  might  have  kept  up  this  dvil 
war  within  the  Ord^ ;  they  might'  have  denounced  as 
rin  the  tunic,  i£  too  ample,  or  not  coarse  or  dull  enough 
in  color ;  the  provision  of  com  in  granaries ;  the  pos- 
session of  money  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ;  tlie  re- 
ceiving money  for  masses  or  iunerals ;  the  accepting 
bequests,  though  not  in  money ;  the  building  spl^idid 
convents,  wearing  the  costly  priesdy  dresses,  and  hav- 
ing ^Id  i^nd  stiver  vessels  tor  the  altar;  the  partial 
bestowal  of  absolution  on  bene&ctoro  and  partisans, 
from  interest,  not  ftom  merit ;  they  might  have  stood 
aloof  in  perpetual  bitter  remonstrance  against  the  pride, 
wealth,  Juxnry,  and  the  ambition  to  rule  in  courts,  prev- 
alent among  their  more  fiunous  brethren :  all  this  was 
without  peril  to  die  Church  or  to  the  Pope.  It  was 
their  revcJutionary  doctrine,  superadded  to  and  super- 
seding that  of  the  Church,  which  made  thdm  objects  of. 
terror  and  persecution. 

Like  all  religious  enthusiasts,  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans were  lovers  of  prof^ecy.  In  their  desert  h^rmit^ 
ages,  in  their  barefoot  wanderings  over  the  lace  of  the 
earth,  amid  the  ravines  of  the  Apennines,  or,  the  vol- 

avanzo,  d  Tenderto  a  cambiate  per  comprar  rObe  per  le  tonace;  tesi  qual- 
unque  altra  vendSta  di  cera,  di  pennoni,  di  mortoif,  &c,  sebb^ne  remanesM 
il  denaro  preSBO  el  Sindiux).  Peccato  H  rioerer  per  mezza  di  qneato  il 
danaro  per  le  Hesse  d  FoneraU,  o  spontaneamente  offerta  in  limosine,  o 
qnestoanto  da  de^ti  per  ikr  festa  nelle  chiese  deir  or<!Bne:  e  peceato  il  ser-' 
virsene  lo  stesso  de*  legati,  spedalmente  fissi  col  fbndo,  qoalmiqae  ibeee  il 
(itolo  ed  ancorchd  ibssino  pagabili  in  roba,  e  non  in  moneta.  Peecaio  h' 
fabricht  dt*  ContenH^  perchh  grandi  e  ^xadon^  e  paramenti  sacri,  perofa^  de 
seta  con  oro  e  argento,  e  per  lo  stesso  motiro  le  altri  utensili  delta  chlesa. 
E  peccato  flnalmente  la  assoluzione  che  si  danno  nel  Sacramento  dellA 
Penitenzia,  a  i  Benefattori  e  amorevoH,  perch4  data  per  intereese  e  oontm 
ilmerito.*'  ' 
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enic  cliffi  of  Apulia,  in  iheir  ezik  in  foreign  dimeB, 
IB  tbeir  pilgranages,  and  no  leaa  in  dieir  triumphant 
elation  wh^i  Popes  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  •&• 
▼erest  role  of  St  Francis  to  be  Christian  perfection, 
thejr  brooded  over  strange  revelarioas  of  the  fotore, 
which  were  cnrrent  under  varions  names,  either  in- 
terpretations  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  prophe*  ^^  j^^^^^ 
des  of  a  bolder  tone.  The  Abbot  Joachim,  ^"^'^^'^ 
of  Flora  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  liTes  at  a  Saint  in 
the  Calendar  of  Borne ;  bst  the  Eternal  Gtospel  as- 
cribed to  the  Abbot  Joachhn  was  to  Christianitj, 
especiallj  the  Christianity  of  the  Latin  Ohnreh,  what 
Christianity  had  been  to  Judaism,  at  once  its  comple- 
tion ^d  abolition.  The  Abbot  Joadiim,  indeed,  was 
not  only  reverenced  as  a  Saint,  the  wluJe  Ohorch  in- 
vested him  in  the  mantle  of  a  prophet ;  the  Cluiroh 
men  themselves  accepted  as  of  divine  revelation  all  his 
wild  ravings  or  terrible  denunciations  which  could  be 
directed  against  her  enemies.  Frederick  II.  had  been 
doomed  to  ruin  in  the  vaticinations  of  the  Abbot  of 
Flora ;  but  the  Church  discovered  not,  or  refiised  to 
discover^  what  elsewhere,  among  the  more  daring  en^ 
tbusiasts,  passed  for, the  true,  if  concealed,  doctrines  of 
Joachim ;  the  Eternal  Gospel.  This  either  lurked 
undetected  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  in  the  Con* 
ccH-dance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  his 
Comment  on  Jeremiah ;  or  at  least  for  half  a  century 
it  awoke  neither  the  blind  zeal  of  its  believersi  nor  the 
indignant  horror  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Chnrch. 
So  long  the  Abbot  Joachim  was  an  ortho- intmiaetioo 
dox,  or  unsuspected  prophet.^    Bat  the  holy  ( 


A  Tb«  Abbot  JoMhin  was  born  a.d.  1145,  died  a.  d.  1S08.    Pope  Hoov 
riof  UI.  ftyo*idted  bk  ortbodoxy.    Tbe  Acta  SAnctoram  (vol.  ril)  §m6  th* 
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borror  broke  out  at  <mce  on  the  publication,  at  the 
close  of  ikds  period,  of  the  Introduction  to  the  £tenial 
Gk>spel.  The  Introduction  placed  what  was  called  the 
^^  doctrine  of  Joachim  "  in  a  distinct  and  glaring  light, 
perhaps  first  wrought  it  into  a  system.^  The  Church 
stood  aghast.  The  monks  of  the  older  Orders,  the 
Dominicans,  the  more  lax  and  the  more  learned  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Clergy,  the  Uniyersities,  the  Pope  himself, 
joined  in  the  alarm.  We  have  heard,  in  Paris,  the 
popular  cry,  the  popular  satire;  we  haye  heard  the 
powerful  voice  of  William  of  St.  Amour  seizing  this 
all-dreaded  writing,  to  crush  both  Orders  of  Mendi- 
cants, and  expel  them  from  the  University.'  It  was 
denounced  at  Rome:  the  Pope  Alexander  IV.  com^ 
manded  the  instant  and  total  destruction  of  the  bodk. 
Excommunication  was  pronounced  against  all  who 
should  possess  the  book,  unless  it  was  brou^t  in  and 
burned  within  a  stated  time.  No  one  would  own  the 
perilous  authorship.  It  was  ascribed  by  the  more 
orthodox  Franciscans  to  a  Dominican,  by  the  Domin- 
icans more  justly  to  a  Franciscan.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  came  either  fix>m  John  of  Parma,  or 
his  school. 

Annals  of  the  GistercUn  Order  oontidn  the  lift  of  Joachim,  Us  sntteritiei, 
his  preaching,  iiis  wondens.  The  heterodoxy  on  the  Trfauty  imputed  to 
him  by  the  fourth  Lateimn  GooncQ  was  probably  founded  on  mlsiq)prehan* 
sion,  at  all  events  was  MLy  recanted.  The  best  and  most  foil  modem  ao- 
jount  ef  this  renuurkable  man  is  in  Hahn,  Geschichte  der  Ketzer  im  Mittel- 
alter,  t  UL  p.  7S  «l  sag.  Stuttgard,  1S50.  See  on  his  writings  anthentio 
and  unauthentic,  p.  S2. 

>  According  to  Hahn,  there  was  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  Book, 
through  unauthentic  writings  attributed  to  Abbot  Joadiim,  in  winch  he  it 
made  more  and  more  forioualy  to  denounce  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  Tkiis 
b  the  new  Babylon.  —  p.  101. 

s  Compare  back,  roL  yL  p.  76,  and  eztnots  from  BtMoan  de  hi  Beae  tM 
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The  proseriptioai  of  the  book  bat  endeared  it  to  its 
bDowen.  The  viaioiis  were  only  the  more . 
muthentic,  tl^  greater  the  terror  they  excited.  ^ 
With  the  Spiritualists  the  heresy  of  John  of  Parma, 
and  his  concern  with  the  prophedeSi  was  among  hit 
chief  titles  to  sancti^ ;  on  the  other  handt  sldlfiilly  de- 
tached firom  these  <^inions,  he  became,  like  Joachim 
himself,  a  canonized  saint.^  The  doctrine  of  the  Intro- 
duction blended  with  and  stimulated  all  the  democracy 
of  rdigion,  which  wonld  bring  down  the  pomp,  pride, 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  and  bow  it  before  the  not  less 
proud  poverty  of  the  Franciscans.  The  ^lemies  of 
the  Order  proclaimed  it  as  the  nniyersal  doctrine  <^  the 
Friar  Minors :  th^  wonld  hear  no  disclaimer.  The 
Spirituals,  the  Fraticelli,  chiefly  the  T^rtiaries  of  the 
Order,  disdained  to  disclaim,  diey  rather  openly  avowed 
their  belief,  and  scoflbd  at  their  more  prudent  (nt  less 
&idifiil  brethren.  But  the  Eternal  Gkispel,  as  an- 
nounced in  ihe  Introduction,  was  the  absolute  abroga* 
tion  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  There  were  to  be  three 
estates  of  man,  three  rerelations  of  GkxL  Judaism 
was  diat  of  the  Father,  Christianity  that  (£  the  Son ; 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  c<Hne,  was  coming,  was 
harbingered  by  irrefragable  signs.  At  the  commence- 
mesatj  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its 
dawn  was  mcMre  and  more  anxiously  awaited.  All 
ecclesiastical,  all  political  erents  were  watched  and 
interpreted  as  its  preparation*  Passages  were  probably 
interpolated  in  Joachim's  real  writings,  announcing  the 
two  great  new  Orders,  more  especially  St.  Francis  and 
his  followers,  as  the  Baptists  of  this  new  Gospel.^    The 

1  Aete  Stnctonxm,  March  ziz. 

*TbeIilborChxiat  by  St  BonsrtBtiin,  liy  iti  dose  ■mimnitrmi  of  81. 
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new  Gospel  was  to  tHrow  into  the  shade  the  four  an- 
tiquated Erangelists.  The  Old  Testament  shone  with 
the  brightness  of  the  stars,  the  New  with  that  of  the 
moon,  the  Eternal  Gospel  with  that  of  the  son*^  The 
Old  Testament  was  the  outer  Holy  court,  the  New  the 
Holy  place,  the  Eternal  Gospel  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
No  omens  of  the  coming  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  so  awful  or  so  undeniable  as  the  cor> 
ruptions  of  the  Church :  and  those  corruptioiis  were 
measured  not  by  a  lofty  moral  standard,  but  by  their 
departure  from  the  perfection,  the  poverty  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  Pope,  the  hierarchy,  fell  of  course.  But 
who  was  to  work  the  wonderfol  change  ?  Wheth^  the 
temporal  soyereign,  Frederick  II.,  returned  to  earthy  or 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
greater  activity  and  success  of  Ghibellinism.  The  more 
religious  looked  finr  an  unworldly  head,  St  Francis 
himself,  or  some  one  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis. 

On  minds  in  this  state  of  expectant  elation,  came,  at 
ctonttiatv.  the  dose  of  the  century,  the  sudden  election 
to  the  Popedom  of  Ccslestine  V.,  one  of  themselves  in 
lowliness  and  poverty,  a  new  St  Francis,  to  the  Spir- 
itualists a  true  Spiritual.  His  followers  were  by  no 
means  all  believers  in  the  Eternal  Gospel,  but  doubtless 
many  believers  in  the  Eternal  Gospel  were  among  his 
followers ;  and  in  him  they  looked  for  the  dawn  of  the 

Francis  to  tke  Saykmr  (iringnlariy  oontnstod  as  it  n  with  the  genuiiM  Gos- 
pals,  which  it  mi^t  seen  ioteoded  to  snpefteds  aaong  Um  FraoeiKmiis), 
tp-Msrs  ahnost  deagned  to  break  this  hostile  collision. 
1 «  Autnntche  per  sa  grant  valeur 
Soitda  dait^,  soit  de  chaleiir, 
SnrmoDte  le  Soleil  la  Lone, 
Qid  trop  est  plus  trouble  et  tn>p  bmne.*' 

AMMii<fe<aiKoM,iaiSS. 
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kingdom  of  the  Holj  Ghost.  Manj  probably  of  both 
classes  crowded  mto  the  Order  sanctioned  bj  the  Pope; 
the  Coelestinians,  who,  though  suppressed  by  Boni&ce 
VllL,  still  maintained  their  profound  reverence  for  the 
one  genuine  Pope,  were  bound  together  in  common 
brotherhood  by  their  sympathy  with  Coelestine  and 
their  hatred  of  Boni&ce:  they  became  a  wide  if  not 
strictly  organized  sect. 

During  the  Papacy  of  Boni&ce,  perhaps  at  the  height 
of  his  feod  with  King  Philip,  arose  another  John  ?•«« 
prophet,  or,  what  was  even  more  authorita-  a.d.  ubt. 
tive,  an  interpreter  of  Scriptural  prophecy.  John 
Peter  OKva  sent  forth,  among  the  severe  and  fiery 
Franciscans  of  Provence,  his  Comment  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, consentient  with,  or  at  least  sounding  to  most 
ears  like,  the  Eternal  Gospel.^  John  Peter  Oliva  be- 
held, in  the  seven  seals  of  ^at  mysterious  vision,  seven 
states  of  the  Church:  —  I.  That  of  her  foundation 
under  the  Aposdes.  11.  The  age  of  the  Martyrs. 
in.  The  age  of  the  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  the 
confutation  of  insurgent  heresies.  lY.  That  of  the 
Anchorites,  who  fled  into  the  desert  to  subdue  the  flesh, 
enlightening  the  Church  like  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
Y.  That  of  the  monastic  communities,  both  secular  and 
r^ular,  some  severe,  some  condescending  to  human 
infirmity,  but  holding  temporal  possessions.  VI.  The 
renovation  of  the  true  evangelic  life,  the  overthrow  of 
Antichrist,  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  reedification  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
VU.th  was  to  come :  it  was  to  be  on  earth  a  wonderful 

1  The  opiidoDB  of  John  Peter  Olira  are  known  by  the  report  of  an  in* 
quaitorlal  commiMkm,  on  sixty  mrtides,  but  the  articles  are  dted  in  tlit 
words  of  01iTa*8  oommentaiy.  —  Balozii  MiscelL  L 
TOL.  vn.  3 
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and  quiet  preenjoyment  of  future  glory,  as  though  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  had  descended  upon  the  earth  ;  in 
the  other  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  saints,  the  consummaticm  of  all  things.^ 
The  sixth  period  had  dawned,  the  antiquated  Church 
was  to  be  done  away;  Christ's  law  was  to  be  reenacted 
his  life  and  crucifixion  to  be  repeated.  St.  IVaneii 
took  the  place  of  Christ ;  he  was  the  Angel  of  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal;  he  was  one  with  Christ— 
he  was  Christ  again  scourged,  Christ  again  crucified-^ 
the  image  and  the  form  of  Christ'  He  had  the  same 
inefiable  sanctity ;  his  glorious  stigmata  were  the  wounds 
of  Christ.^  The  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  the  true, 
proper,  evangelic  rule,  observed  by  Christ  himself  and 
by  his  Apostles.^  As  Christ  rose  again,  so  should  the 
perfect  state  of  Franciscanism  rise  again.  John  Peter 
Oliva  asserted  the  truth  of  the  visions  of  Abbot 
Joachim,  as  interpreted  in  the  famous  Introduction; 
diva's  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  was  but  in  an- 
other form  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  The  Father  in  the 
Law  had  revealed  himself  in  awe  and  terror ;  Christ 
as  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Gt)spel.  In  the  third 
age  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  as  a  flame  and  furnace 
of  divine  love ;  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  revel  of  de- 
lights and  spiritual  joys,  in  which  there  was  not  only 

^Article  I. 

3  "  In  sexto  statu  rejects  carnali  Ecclesill  et  yetostate  priorit  sacnli  rano- 
/abitar  Christi  lex  et  vita  et  crux.  Propter  quod  in  ejus  initio  Frandscoa 
appaniit  Christi  plagis  oharacterisatus,  et  Christo  totoa  ooncraoifiziis  al 
conflguratus/*  —  EX. 

8  In  its  spirit  and  much  of  its  language,  Oliva  anticipated  the  profiuia 
Liber  Conibrmitatum. 

^  '*  Regulam  Minorum  per  Beatum  Franciscum  editam  esse  verd  et  pro- 
pria illam  Evangelicam  quam  Christus  seipso  senravit  et  Apottolia  im- 
poeuit'*    St  Francis,  like  the  Kedeemer,  had  his  twelye  apostles.  -^  k 

xxn.  XXXI. 
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to  be  a  MBple  intelligeooet  bvt  a  aaTor  and  ptlpaUe 
ezperieuoe  of  the  trnth  of  the  See— *of  the  power  of 
the  Father.^  Both  •jrstems  affixed  the  name  of  .Bidijw 
Ion,  the  great  hariot,  the  adnltcms,  to  the  dominant 
Chnreh — to  that  which  anerted  itself  to  be  the  oae 
trae  Chnreh.*  Oliva  swept  away  as  eocrapti  supeifla- 
oos^  obsrfele,  the  whole  saeerdotal  polity— < Pope,  prei- 
atas,  hierarchj.  Their  work  was  damtbi  thdr  doom 
sealed:  these  were  M  things  passed  away ;  new  dungs, 
die  one  nnirersal  rnle  of  St.  Francis,  was  to  be  the 
fiikh  of  man.  As  Herod  and  Pilate  had  conspired 
agunst  Christ,  so  the  worldly,  Inxnrions,  simoaiacal 
Chvrdi  arrayed  herself  against  St.  Franois«  In  her 
dmnkenness  of  wrath,  the  Chnreh  flamed  ont  agunst 
spiritnal  men,  bnt  her  days  were  counted,  her  destiny 
at  hand. 

These  wild  doctrines  and  wild  prq>heoies  mingled  in 
other  quarters  with  other  obnoadons  opinions,  all  equal- 
ly hostile  to  the  great  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  Borne, 
ttid  to  the  ruling  hierardiy.  Of  all  these  kindred 
heresiarchs  the  strangest  in  her  doctrine  and  in  her  fiite 
was  Wilhelmina,  a  Bohemian.  She  appeared  in  Milan, 
and  announced  her  Oospel,  a  profiuie  and  fimtastic 
parody,  centring  upon  hersdf  the  great  tenet  of  the 
Fraticelli,  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  her,  the 
daughter,  she  averred,  of  C<mstance  Queen  ot  Bohe- 

1  *•  Ei^  in  Urtio  tempora  (there  were  three  Ttmrn^u  in  the  BrerleetiDg 
Qoepel,  throogh  eeren  Periods)  Splritae  Snnctns  ezhibeUt  ee  at  Smmem 
etftnnoeai  dliini  enoriB  .  .  .  ei  at  trifodioni  epirftonKam  Jabilmtioooni 
et  jneondititam,  per  qnaa  non  eolom  timplid  inteHigentiS,  aed  etiam  go*- 
tstiTt  et  pelpetiri  ezperfenttS  rldebltar  omnle  reritee  Sepientia  Yertii  Del 
Inoflnnti  et  potentis  Dei  Patito.*' 

s  The  InqoisitorB  drew  thb  Inference  and  JoetMed  it  by  theee  quotations: 
— '^Iitotoisle  Traetatmper  Babjlonem  ipee  hiteIHgit  Eeolesiaa  Roma' 
na  .  •  .  qmm  noo  eet  meretrix  sed  vlrgo/'  —  dr.  Oont  TiL  six. 
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mia,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incamate.  Her  birth  had  its 
annunciation,  bnt  the  angel  Raphael  took  the  place  of 
the  angel  Grabriel.  She  was  very  Ood  and  very  wom- 
an. She  came  to  save  Jews,  Saracens,  hlse  Christiaiis, 
as  the  Sariour  the  true  Christians.  Her  human  nature 
was  to  die  |ui  that  of  Christ  had  died.  She  was  to  rise 
again  and  ascend  into  heayen.  As  Christ  had  I^  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  so  Wilhelmina  left  the  holy  nun^ 
Majrfreda.  Mayfireda  was  to  celebrate  the  mass  at  her 
sepulchre,  to  preach  her  gospel  in  the  great  church  at 
Milan,  afterwards  at  St*  Peter's  at  Bome.  She  was  to 
be  a  female  Pope,  with  ftill  papal  power  to  baptise 
Jews,  Saracens,  unbelieyers.  The  four  GKispek  weie 
replaced  by  feur  Wilhelminian  evangelists.  She  was 
to  be  seal  by  her  disciples,  as  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Plenary  indulgence  was  to  be  granted  to  all  who 
visited  the  convent  of  Chiaravalle,  as  to  thoee  who 
visited  the  tomb  o£  our  Lord :  it  was  to  become  die 
great  centre  of  pflgrimage.  Her  apostles  were  to  have 
their  Judas,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  Inquisition. 
But  the  most  strange  of  all  was  that  Wilhelmina, 
whether  her  doctrines  were  kept  secret  to  the  initkte,^ 
lived  onpersecuted,  and  died  in  peace  and  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  She  was  buried  first  in  the  diurch  of  St. 
Peter  in  Orto ;  her  body  was  afterwards  carried  to  the 
convent  of  Chiaravalle.  Monks  jn-eached  her  ftmeral 
sermon ;  the  Saint  wrought  miracles ;  lamps  and  wax 
candles  burned  in  profuse  splendor  at  her  altar ;  ahfi 
A.D.  1281  ^^^  three  annual  festivals  ;  her  Pope,  May- 
***^*^  freda,  celebrated  mass.  It  was  not  till  twen- 
ty years  after  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Milanese  clergy 

1  Had  the  aMimilatioii  of  St  Francis  to  the  Sa^kmr  taken  off  the  stert* 
ling  profaiMQesB  of  this? 
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awoke  in  dismaj  and  horror;  the  wonder-workbg 
bones  of  St  Wilhelmina  were  dog  up  and  burned ; 
Mayfreda  and  one  Andrea  Saramita  expiated  at  the 
stake  the  long  unregarded  blasphemies  of  their  mis- 
tress*^ 

Nor  was  this  wild  woman  the  obIj  hecetie  who 
cheated  the  unsu^eoting  wonder  of  the  age  f^^i«pt«r 
into  saint  worship ;  there  were  others  whose  ^"""^ 
piety  and  virtues  won  that  homage  which  was  mdelj 
stripped  away  from  the  heterodox.  Pongilupo  of  Fer- 
rara  had  unbraced  Waklensian,  or  possibly  Albigensian 
opinions :  he  was  of  the  sect  known  in  Bagnola,  a 
Provenfal  town.  He  died  at  Ferrara ;  he  was  splen- 
didly buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  left  such  fiune  for 
holiness  diat  the  people  crowded  round  his  tomb ;  his 
intercessory  prayers  restored  health  to  the  sick;  his 
miracles  seemed  so  authentic  that  the  Canons,  the 
Bishop  himself,  Albert,  a  man  esteemed  almost  a  saint 
at  Ferrara,  solemnly  heard  ihe  cause,  and  receiyed  the 
deposition  of  the  witnesses.  But  the  stem  Dominican 
Inquisitors  of  Ferrara  had  a  ke^ier  vision ;  the  sainted 
Pcmgilnpo  was  condemned  as  an  irreclaimable,  a  re- 
lapsed heretic ;  die  Canons  were  reduced  to  an  humili- 
ating  acknowledgment  of  their  infittuation.' 


i]fuatori,ABtIteL70,from  the  origiiuafMOfdt.  The  anlhor  •f  Hm 
AmMb  of  Gohnir  c«Ik  h«r  ao  Es^iihiroiiimn  of  aztrtordinsiy  bem^.  ^ 
Apod  Bo«faiiier,  Fontes,  L  p.  S9.  In  the  prooen  there  it  no  charge  of  na- 
iliMfif/.  Corio,  Storia  di  Mflano,  p.  109,  gives  the  popular  riew  fat  whkh 
the  seot  ii  aoonaed  of  all  the  promisenoiis  lioeoae  which  ia  the  ordinal^ 
chazge  agafaiet  all  secret  religions.  In  the  same  docament,  which  embraces 
the  process  of  Wilhelmina,  is  that  of  Stephen  of  Corooreao,  who  was  so* 
cased  of  ihToriog  benties,  and  as  oonoened  in  the  mnrder  of  tha  Inqvlsl- 
tor,  Peter  Mar^. 

s  Mnratori  addaoes  other  instances  of  these  fraodnlent  yet  sooosmAJ  at- 
I  at  ol»talning  dM  honors  of  8aintslri|k«*  Ibid. 
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Of  far  hi^er,  and  therefore  more  odious  name,  was 
Ddcmo  of  Novara,  who  became  ike  fierce  apostle  of  a 
new  sect,  of  kindred  tenets  with  the  Fratiodli  or 
spiritual  Franciscans,  with  some  lea^n  of  the  old  doc- 
trines  of  the  Patarines  (the  Puritans)  of  Lombardj. 
His  was  not  a  community  of  meek  and  dreaming  en* 
thusiasts,  or  at  the  worst  of  stubborn  and  patient  fiir 
natics ;  thej  became  a  tribe,  goaded  hj  persecution  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  onlj  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  arms.  The  patriarch  and  protoniartyr  of 
this  sect  was  Gerard  Sagarelli  of  Parma,  then  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Spiritualists. 

Gerard  Sagar^i  seemed  to  aspire  to  found  a  new 
Q^nxdSBg^  Order  more  beggarly  than  the  most  beggarly 
'*^'  of  the  Franciscans:   he  had  much  of  the 

Fraticelli,  but  either  of  himself  determined  or  was 
driven  to  form  a  separate  community.  Pope  Innocent 
had  at  first  rejected  St.  Francis  as  a  simple  half^^razy 
enthusiast,  so  the  Franciscans  droye  Sagarelli  from  their 
doors  as  a  lunatic  idiot.  As  Francis  aspired  to  the  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  Saviour,  so  Sagarelli  to  that  of  the 
Apostles.  He  still  haunted  the  inhospitable  cloister 
and  church  of  the  Franciscans,  which  would  not  re- 
ceive him  as  their  inmate.  A  lamp  burned  day  and 
night  within  the  precincts,  which  cast  its  mysterious 
Hght  on  a  picture  and  representation  of  the  Apostles. 
Sagarelli  sat  gazing  on  the  holy  forms,  and  thought  that 
the  apostle  rose  wi^n  his  soul.  He  determined  to  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  the  painter,  according  to  his  fancy 
or  according  to  convention,  had  arrayed  the  holy  twelve. 
His  wild  long  hair  flowed  down  his  shoulders ;  his  thick 
beard  fell  over  his  breast ;  he  put  rude  sandals  on  his 
hare  feet ;  he  wore  a  tunic  and  a  cloak  clapped  beforei 
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of  the  dullest  white  and  of  the  coarsest  sackcloth ;  he 
had  a  cord,  like  the  Franciscans,  round  his  waist.  He 
had  some  small  property,  a  house  in  Parma ;  he  sold  it, 
went  oat  into  the  market-place  with  his  money  in  a 
leathern  parse,  and  taking  the  seat  on  which  the 
Podesta  was  accustomed  to  sit,  flung  it  among  the 
scrambling  boys,  to  show  his  contempt  and  utter  aban* 
donment  of  the  sordid  dross.  He  was  not  content  to 
be  an  apostle  ;  he  would  surpass  St.  Francis  himself  in 
imitation  of  their  Master,  not  of  his  death  but  of  his 
infimcy.  He  underwent  circumcision  ;  he  laid  himself 
in  a  cradle,  was  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  received  the  breast  from  some  wild  female 
believer.^  In  Parma,  Sagarelli,  though  for  several 
years  he  prayed  and  preached  repentance  and  beggary 
in  the  streets,  had  a  very  few  followers :  in  the  neigh- 
borhood his  loud  shrill  preaching  had  more  success. 
At  length  at  Faenza,  he  who  had  been  beheld  with 
contempt  or  compassion  at  Parma,  became  the  head  of 
an  undisciplined  yet  organized  sect.  He  found  his  way 
back,  if  not  into  the  city,  into  the  diocese  of  Parma. 

The  utmost  aim  of  Sagarelli  was  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Mendicant  brotherhood :  for  those  who  had  taken 
the  vow  of  poverty  would  not  endure  one  poorer  than 
themselves:  his  fcJlowers  called  themselves  the  Apoe- 
ftlee,  or  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  or  the  Perfect.  They 
were  but  Spiritual  Franciscans  under  a  new  name. 

Obiazo  Sanvitale,  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  was  of  the 
Grenoese  house  of  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.* 

1  Bead  Moiheim^s  Mooant  of  Sagarelli,  Qeschichte  des  Apoetel-Ordena, 
in  his  two  Tolomes  of  Gennan  Eeeajs.  This  Euaj  is  a  model  of  the  kind 
of  DiBWrtation  to  whidi  later  inqairers  have  added  little  or  nothing. 
HodbeiB  doubts,  I  hardlj  see  why,  thin  last  extravagance. 

^  Obiaio  Sanvitale  was  promoted  by  Alexander  IV.,  the  great  patron  f4 
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This  haughty  and  turbulent  Prelate  permitted  not  the 
Inquisitors  to  lord  it  in  bis  city ;  the  Inquisitors  were 
the  victims  of  popular  insurrection.  When  in  the  act 
of  burning  some  hapless  heretics  they  were  attacked, 
dispersed,  driven  from  the  city.  Parma  defied  an  in- 
terdict, and  for  a  time  refrised  to  readmit  the  Inquisi- 
tors. 

Sagarelli  himself  had  now  been  preaching  above 
▲^.  1280.  twenty  years,  either  despised  as  a  &natic  or 
dissembling  his  more  obnoxious  opinions.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Bishop,  who,  in  compassion  or 
disdain,  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  allowed  the  beggar 
of  beggars  the  crumbs  from  his  lordly  table.  The  sect 
of  Sagarelli  was  no  doubt  among  those  unauthorized 
Orders  against  which  Honorius  IV.  issued  his  Bull. 
A.D.1286.  Sagarelli  was  banished  from  Parma;  he  re- 
turned again,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  some  of  his 
followers  were  burned.  At  length,  under  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
Christendom  was  under  its  access  of  passionate  devo- 
tion, the  Inquisition,  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  re- 
sumed its  frill  power  in  Parma.  Sagarelli  was  seized ; 
once  he  abjured,  or  seemed  to  abjure,  but  the  remorse- 
less Manfred,  the  Great  Inquisitor,  would  not  lose  his 
prey.  That  abjuration  surrendered  him  as  a  relapsed 
heretic  to  his  irrevocable  doom :  he  was  condemned  to 

FmdscBiiism,  a.  d.  1257.  In  the  Baptistoy,  which  he  began  to  boOd  at 
Parma — **  mirabilis  ardutectonB,  pictnris  hon  qiemendit  ezomatiia  **  — 
appeared  in  high  honor  the  genuine  likeness  of  St  Francis.  Obiasso  was  a 
strong  defender  of  ecclesiastical  rights:  he  laid  an  interdict  on  the  Pretor 
(the  Podestli?)  of  Parma.  He  bore  persecutions  with  a  masculine  spirit; 
and  defended  himself  so  well  against  his  calumniators,  that  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Boni&ce  Yin.  (a.  d.  1293)  to  the  archiepiscopato  of  Ravenna. 
There  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Frtmdtoam  convent. — Ughalli,  Italia 
^acra,  iL  p.  S27. 
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the  flames.  By  one  wild  accoant  of  this  terrible  scene, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  the  Toice  <^  the  heretic  was 
heard,  ^^  Help,  Asmodeas/'  At  once  the  fire  went 
out.  Thrice  it  was  rekindled,  thrice  at  that  powerful 
speU  it  smouldered  into  harmlessness.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  appeal  to  a  more  potent  name*  The 
Host  was  brought,  the  heretic  again  bound  on  the  pfle, 
again  the  flames  blazed.  ^^  Help,  Asmodeus,"  again 
cried Sagarelli.  There  was  a  wailing  in  the  air:  ^^  One 
stronger  than  ourselves  is  here.''  The  fire  did  its  tern- 
Ue  work.  Such  things  were  belieyed  in  those  days* 
No  one  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  body  of  the  mer 
cifiil  Saviour  being  employed  on  such  feariul  oflSce.^ 

Dolcino,  bom  at  a  village  near  Novara,  oither  Prato 
Gt  Tragantino,  caught  up  the  prophet's  man-  ©oid^if 
tie  at  the  fiery  departure  of  Sagarelli.  The  ^*'*~- 
new  heresiarch  was  no  humble  follower :  he  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  timidity  of  the  elder  teacher  to 
disguise  or  to  dissemble  his  opinions.  He  was  a  man 
cast  in  an  iron  mould ;  not  only  with  that  eloquence 
which  carries  away  a  host  g£  hearers  with  an  outburst 
of  passionate  attachment  and  is  gone,  but  that  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  souls  of  men,  and  works  a  stem, 
adoring,  death-defying  fanaticism.  He  must  have 
possessed  wonderful  powers  of  oiganization,  and,  as 
a{qpeared,  by  inspiration,  extraordinary  military  skill. 
Obscurity  and  mystery  perhaps  even  in  his  own  day 
hung  over  tbe  youth  and  early  life  of  Dolcino.  He 
was  said  to  have  spmng  from  a  noble  family,  the  Tor* 
nielli ;  he  was  not  improbably  the  son  of  a  married 
Lombard  priest.     Either  before  or  immediately  after 

^  I  owe  this  referaace  to  Jacob  ab  Aqnis,  in  the  reoently  publithed  Moau 
Hist  S«b«ii4uB;  to  Sign.  Bfariotti,  Dokino  d«  Novara. 
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the  death  of  Sagarelli,  he  was  in  the  Tyrol,  and  m  the 
diocese  of  Trent,  where  larked  no  donbt  many  heirs  of 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  it  might  be  too  of 
the  Waldensians  and  other  anti-sacerdotalists.  The 
stem  Franciscan  Bishop  of  Trent,  Bnon  Accolti,  drore 
him  back  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  As  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  on  the 
death  of  Sagarelli  he  was  expelled  from  Milan,  from 
Como,  from  Brescia,  from  Bergamo.  According  to 
one  account  he  took  refnge  beyond  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
among  the  wild  forests  of  Dalmatia.^ 

But  he  was  everywhere  present  l^  his  doctrines. 
His  taneii.  His  cpistlcs  became  the  Gospel,  his  prophecies 
the  Koran  of  the  Order.  Of  his  three  episdes,  which 
contained  the  chief  part  of  his  doctrines,  two  still  sur- 
vive. Like  the  Franciscan  Spiritualists,  the  Apostles 
of  Parma  had  their  periods  and  eras  in  the  hist(»y  of 
mankind.  There  were  four  states  of  man :  —  I.  That 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  when  not  only  mar- 
riage but  polygamy  was  lawfrd  for  the  propagation  of 
the  human  race.^  II.  That  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
who  had  taught  that  virginity  was  better  than  marriage, 
poverty  than  riches,  to  live  without  property  better  than 
to  hold  possessions.  Tliis  period  closed  with  St  Silves- 
ter, m.  In  the  third,  the  evil  and  iron  age,  the  love 
of  the  people  began  to  wax  cold  towards  Grod  and  their 
neighbor:  the  Church  assumed  wealth  and  temp<mJ 
power.     All  Popes,  fix>m  St.  Silvester,  had  been  pre- 

1  ModMim  Mems  not  to  doubt  the  rendenoe  in  Dulmitit.  His  rnfittwing 
is  pUosible;  but  on  this  point  alone  that  severe  writer  yields,  it  appeus  to 
me,  to  ooDJecture. 

*  Compare  Moeheim*s  rtry  ingenioiis  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  epistle 
of  Dolcino:  **  In  quo  ttata  laadabat  bonom  ftusse  nnmennB  €tm  (Qzoraai 
M .)  cansft  moMpUcaDdi  gsnns  immannm.**  —  Dissert^  p.  S4A. 
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vmricaiUirs  snd  decehrers,  exc^t  Coelestme  V.  The 
nile  of  St  Benedict,  the  life  of  the  monks,  had  been 
the  aaTinggoo(hi€88of  thatage.  When  the  love  of  the 
nKMihs  as  of  the  cdeigy  grew  cold,  virtne  and  hoKness 
had  perished;  aU  were  evil,  hanghtj,  avaricioiis,  tm* 
chaate.  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  had  soqiassed  the 
rale  of  St.  Benedict  and  of  the  monks,  but  ibis  too  was 
bat  tat  a  time.  The  iron  age  was  to  come  to  a  terrible 
end,  which  was  to  sweep  vwuy  Pope,  prelates,  monks, 
firiarB.  But,  lY.  Gl^rard  of  Parma  began  the  fourth, 
the  golden  age  —  Aat  of  tme  Apostolic  perfection. 
The  Dolcinites  too  had  their  Apocalyptic  interpreta- 
tions.  The  Seven  Angels  were,  of  Bphesns,  St.  Bene- 
dict; of  Pergamns,  Faipe  Silvester;  of  Sardis,  St. 
Francis ;  of  Laodicea,  St  Dominic ;  of  Smyrna,  Gre- 
rard  of  Parma ;  of  Thjatira,  Doldno  of  Novara ;  of 
Philadelphia,  the  fntare  great  and  holy  Pope. 

Against  the  ruling  Popes  they  were  more  feariess 
and  denonciatary.  The  Popedom  was  the^y^p^p^ 
great  harlot  of  the  Bevelaticms.  In  the  lat-  ^'^^^ 
ter  days  there  were  to  be  fonr  Popes,  the  first  and  last 
good,  the  second  and  third  bad.  The  first  good  Pope 
was  Ccelestiiie  Y.,  whose  memory  they  reverenced  with 
the  netl  of  all  the  iddaters  of  poverty.  The  first  of 
the  bod  was  Bonifece  YIII.  The  third  they  did  not 
name :  no  one  eonld  be  at  a  loss  for  th^  meaning.^ 
As  to  the  fourth,  John  XXII.  had  not  ascended  the 
throne  before  Dolcino  and  most  of  his  partisans  had 
perished;  but  it  wonld  hai^  been  impossible  to  have 
concdved  (nor  coold  the  apostles,  the  successors  of 
Dolcino,  conceive)  a  Pontiff^  except  from  his  lowly 
birth,  so  opposite  to  tiie  unworldly,  humble,  poverty^ 

1  Bfmtdki  XI.  leema  to  haye  been  pejud  orer. 
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loving  ideal  of  a  Pontiff.  According  to  them,  bo  Pope 
could  give  absolution  who  was  not  holy  as  St.  Peter ; 
in  poverty  absolute^  without  property;  in  lowliness 
not  exciting  wars,  persecuting  no  one,  allowmg  every 
GD»  to  live  in  freedom  of  conscience.^  They  weie 
amenable  to  no  Papal  censure  (from  some  ling^ng 
awe  they  left  to  the  Pope  the  power  of  issuing  decrees 
and  appcnnting  to  dignities) ;  but  no  Pope  had  author- 
ity to  command  them,  by  excommunication,  to  abandcm 
the  way  <^  perfection,  nor  could  they  be  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  for  following  after  that  same 
perfection.* 

The  Dolcinites  had  thmr  strong  but  peculiar  Ghibel- 
Qhibeuinini.  liuism.  Their  pnq>hetic  hopes  rested  on  the 
Sicilian  House  of  Arragon.  Frederick  of  Arragon 
was  to  enter  Rome  on  the  Nativity,  in  the  year  1885 
(so  positive  and  particular  were  they  in  their  vaticina- 
tions), to  become  Emparor,  to  create  nine  Kings  (or 
rather,  according  to  die  Apocalypse,  ten),  to  put  to 
death  the  Pope,  his  prelates,  and  the  monks.  The 
Church  was  to  be  reduced  to  her  primitive  Apostolic 
poverty.  Dolcino  was  to  be  Pope,  if  then  alive,  for 
three  years;  and  then  came  tiie  Perfect  Pope,  by 
special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  might  be 
Dolcino  himself  holy  as  St.  Peter,  or  (Gerard  of  Parma, 
restored  to  life.  Thai  Antichrist  was  to  come;  the 
Perfect  Pope  was  to  be  wrapt  for  a  time  to  Paradise 
with  Enoch  and  EHias ;  after  die  fell  of  Antidirist  he 
was  to  return  and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  fiuth 
oi  Christ 

1  **  Non  fbvendo  gaemB,  ii«o  aliqiraDi  p€fneqoendc(,  sed  pdrmittendo  tI- 
rm  qnaoJibet  In  nUk  liberUte.*'  — Addituieat,  BUL  Dolcjn.  apnd  M» 
ntoii 

•HlitDolciii.p.4ai. 
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Dolcino  and  his  followers  first  apjp^ir  aa  an  organised 
eommiinity  in  Gkttinara  and  the  Val  Sesia  m  aa.uoi. 
Piedmcmt.  That  beaut^  re^on  at  the  (hot  dZsMU. 
of  the  loww  Alps,  with  green  upland  meadows,  shaded 
hy  fine  chestnut  groves,  and  watered  by  the  clear  Sesia 
and  the  streams  which  fiiU  into  it,  had  been  but  recent- 
ly possessed  by  the  great  Ghibelline  fiimily,  the  Bland- 
rate.  To  this  land  believers  in  these  popular  tenets 
flocked  firom  all  quarters,  from  the  Alpine  valleys,  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  Tfaey  proclaimed  that  all  duties 
were  to  yield  to  the  way  of  perfection:  the  bkhop 
might  quit  his  see,  the  priest  Idfii  parish,  the  monk  his 
cloister,  the  husband  his  wife,  the  wife  her  husband,  to 
join  the  one  true  Cbnrdi.  Dolcino  in  one  respect  dis- 
carded, or  (it  is  doubtfbl  which)  boasted  himself  su- 
perior in  asceticem  to  die  severity  of  most  of  the  fen 
mer  sects.  Each,  like  the  apostle,  had  ^^a  sister:  "  with 
that  sister  every  one  aspired  to  live  in  the  most  un- 
Uennshed  chastity.  It  is  even  said,  but  by  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  delighted  to  put  that  chastity  to  the  most 
perilous  trial.  Dolcino  had  a  sister  like  the  rest,  the 
beautiful  Margarita,  a  Tyrolese  maiden  of  a  wealthy 
fiunily,  of  whom  he  had  become  enamored  with  pro- 
&ne  or  holy  love,  when  beyond  the  Alps^  By  him  she 
was  asserted  to  be  a  model  and  miracle  of  perfect 
^nri^ :  his  enemies  of  course  gave  out  that  she  was 
bis  mistress.^  At  the  close  of  their  dark  destiny  she 
was  taunted  as  though*  she  were  pregnant  '^If  so,'' 
replied  the  confident  followers  of  Dolcino,  and  Dolcino 

i^Seema  doMbftt  Ammfani,  nomine  Mftrgaretun,  qaam  dioebat  tt 
tanoe  more  tororia  in  Christo,  provide  et  bonesU ;  et  quia  deprehenm  Ml 
«M  gisTida,  ipse  et  tui  aaaeverant  eeee  gravidam  de  Spirito  Sancto.*'- 
Adiitament,  p.  46t. 
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himfleU;  ''  it  most  be  bj  the  Hdj  Ohoit*'  All  this, 
howeFer,  is  bdied  hj  other  mod  not  less  nnfiieiidlj  mi* 
thorities.^  But  these  peacefal  sectaries  (pescefiil,  at 
least,  so  fiur  as  oyert  acts,  if  hardly  so  in  thueir  aU^evel- 
ling  doctrines)  conld  not  be  long  left  in  peace.  In  all 
respects  bat  in  their  denunciation  against  the  hiemrchy 
they  were  sererely  orthodox :  they  accepted  the  ftdl 
creed  of  the  Ohorch,  and  only  superadded  that  tenet. 
Already,  soon  after  his  accession,  Clement  V.,  at  the 
solicitatiiHi  of  the  deigy  and  the  Godft  of  the  nd^ 
borhood,  had  issued  his  Bull  fiur  thdbr  total  ^ctiipatioii. 
Already  there  were  menaces,  signs,  b^giaftings  <^  ptt^ 
secution:  the  Inquisiti<m  was  in  movem^it.  Almost 
at  once  the  sect  became  an  army.  On  a  mountain 
called  Balnera,  or  Valnera,  in  the  i^per  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sesia,  they  pitched  their  camp  and  built 
theu*  town.  Dolcino  himself  found  hoq)itable  recq)tion 
with  a  fiiithful  disdple,  a  rich  land-owner,  Milaao  Sola. 
They  gave  out  that  Qod  might  be  wocabipped  as  weH 
in  the  deep  forest,  on  the  snowy  crag,  as  in  the  church* 
The  fint  attempt  at  hostility  against  them  ended  in 
shameftd  discomfiture.  The  Podest4  of  Yatmllo  headed 
an  attack:  he  was  ignominiously  defeated,  taken,  re- 
deemed at  a  large  ransom.  Dolcino  and  his  foUowen 
(they  were  now  counted  by  thousands)  weie  masten 
of  the  whole  rich  Yal  Sesia.     But  the  thunder-clouds 


iMothflim  Jiut^obMrfwthitintiMMitiinlMdoeniMirtBtlMn  b  a* 
charge  •nieeiitioittn«M«0Miiit  tiieeariiflr  or  later  Apostles;  neither  in  the 
bnlls  of  Honorins  W.  or  Nicolas  lY^  nor  in  any  rqwrts  of  the  trials,  mors 
especially  the  very  carious  examination  at  a  mnch  later  period  of  Peter 
of  Loffo  at  Tealoase»  in  Umboreh,  Hist  Inqnisitionia.  **AUeiB  dk 
Geriehtsrsgister,  so  woU  an  Tboloose,  ak  sa  Vercelli  spiechea  sie  vo« 
dieesr  Anklage  los,  weil  sie  ihnen  keine  Unreinigkeit,  heine  Uehertictaiig 
iwt  QeMtae  von  der  Zucht  und  Kenscfaeit  vorwerfen."  —  P,  306. 
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were  gathering.  No  sooner  was  the  Fnfal  Bull  pn^ 
dtimed  than  the  Guelfic  noUes  met  in  anns:  they  took 
a  sol^nn  oath  in  the  church  of  Scopa  to  extermisate 
these  proecribed  and  ^ccommnnicated  heretics*  This 
formidable  league  wanted  not  a  formidaUe  captain. 
The  Bishop  Rainieri,  of  the  noUe  and  Guelfic  fiimily 
of  the  Ayogadri,  now  mled  in  Yercelli.  He  sei  him* 
idf  at  the  bead  of  the  crosade.  Dolcino*s  fiiUowers  had 
become  soldiers,  Dolcino  a  gaieral  of  more  than  com- 
mon sagacity  and  promptitode.  He  made  a  bold  mardi 
along  the  sharp  mountain  ridge,  and  seiased  a  str<mg 
position,  the  bare  rock,  still  called  Monte  jSalvo.  The 
despair  of  fimaticism  is  terrible.  The  coq-j«m1. 
flicts  became  murderous  on  both  sides.  Thrice  at  least 
the  forces  of  the  Bishop  suffered  disgraceful  defeat. 
The  Bishop  saw  his  whole  diocese  a  desolate  waste: 
even  the  churches  were  sacrilegiously  despoiled,  the 
images  of  the  Madonnas  were  mutilated,  the  holy  ves- 
ads  carried  off.  They  broke  the  bells  and  threw  down 
the  belfiries.^  But  the  stronger  the  position  of  Dolcino, 
the  greater  his  weakness.  How  were  thousands  t<^  find 
food  on  those  bleak  inhospitable  crags  ?  The  aggrefr- 
aon  of  thdr  persecutors  had  made  them  warriors :  it 
now  made  them  robbers.  Society  had  declared  war 
•gainst  them:  they  declared  war  against  society. 
Famine  knows  no  kws:  it  makes  laws  of  its  own. 
They  proclaimed  their  fiill  right  of  plunder,  for  with- 
out plunder  th^  could  not  liye :  all  was  to  than  just, 
except  the  desertion  oi  their  fidth^'    Fri^tfol  tales 

^  St  Hariotti  weO  obMrvw  that  tbdr  hostilily  to  the  beUs  and  beUHat  it 
aMUgible  eooogh.  They  wwe  mag  «■  m  ioetkk  to  ronte  the  coimt^  in 
«M  of  an  AttiidL  bf  the  Doldnkee. 

'**ItMnd«n>b«iii,car6eraraetqnacinqiieBMUfaiferie  CkriiHtmi;  yetiif 
VMM  ■wri  et  deetroere  eoram  fidem."  —  AddHemiiita. 
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are  told  of  thdr  cmeltj  in  their  last  wild  place  of  ref- 
uge ;  for  they  left  in  the  mountain  hold,  on  the  bare 
rOck,  the  weak  and  defenceless  of  their  body ;  set  off 
again  with  the  same  promptitude  and  intelligence,  ovar 
mountain  ridges  and  deep  snows,  and  seized  a  still 
stronger  height.  Mount  Zerbal,  called  after  th^n  Monte 
GhuEzaro,  above  Triverio.  Here  for  some  months  thej 
defied  all  attack.  The  Bishop,  grown  wiser  by  perpet- 
ual discomfiture,  was  content  to  blockade  all  the  passes. 
Starvation  grew  more  intense;  the  women  and  the 
weakly,  who  had  been  left  on  M<mte  Calvo,  found 
slowly  their  way  to  Mount  Zerbal,  and  aggravated  the 
distress.  The  women,  if  they  did  not  join  in  the  ¥rar, 
urged  on  the  fierce  irresistible  sallies  from  their  unap- 
proachable mountain  hold.  They  burst  at  one  time  on 
the  town  of  Triverio,  and  thoroughly  sacked  it  It 
was  on  die  prisoners  in  these  expeditions  that  they 
wreaked  their  most  merciless  vengeance,  or  rather  de- 
termined to  turn  them  most  relentlessly  to  their  advan- 
tage. Gibbets  were  erected  upon  die  brow  of  the 
she^  precipice,  on  which  the  inhabitants  firom  below 
might  behold  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  kindred 
suspended,  and  slowly  yielding  up  their  lives.  It  was 
made  known  that  they  might  be  ransomed  for  food,  or 
what  would  purchase  food.^  Redemption  at  such  a 
price  could  not  be  permitted  by  the  inflexiUe  Bishop. 
Men  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  became  wild  beasts ;  they 
w^re  reduced  to  the  scantiest,  most  loathsome  food; 
they  ate  everything  indiscriminately;  it  is  said  as  an 

1  "Ckm  ranltoe  alios  fhoB  saspendfimnt,  videntibiis  uzoribos  at  paraslk 
bos,  qtiU  non  volebant  se  redimere  ex  arbitrio  prodictonmi  canmii.*''* 
Hiit  DoldiL  p.  437.  The  nuiaom  of  the  PodesU  of  Varallo  had  bean  tt- 
actod  hi  kmd,  that  is,  m  means  of  sabsisteiice. 
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aggravation  during  Lent.^     Thej  had  passed  the  wild 
dreary  winter  on  these  steep,  dismal,  hungry  peaks. 
They  ate  rats,  hares,  dogs,  chopped  grass,  even  more 
horrible  food.      Numancia  or   Jerusalem   beheld  not 
more  {rightftd  banquets  than  the  mountain  camp  of 
Dolcino,  yet  would  they  not  surrender  their  lives  or 
their  &ith.     Nor  was  their  noble  resistance  obscure  or 
without  its  fame.     It  is  difficult  not  to  discern  some 
Ghibelline  admiration,  perhaps  sympathy,  in  Dante's 
&mous  lines,^  though  Dante,  placing  the  message  to 
Dolcino,  "that  he  provision  well  his   mountain   for- 
tress," in  the  mouth  of  Mahomet,  may  seem  as  it  were 
to  disclaim  all  compassion  for  the  heresiarch.     "  Unless 
Dolcino  did  this  he  might  come  before  his  time  to  his 
awful  doom/'     Famine  at  length  did  its  slow  c^tawof 
work.     The  Novarese,  or  rather  the  Vercel-  ®•■^• 
lese,  won  at  length  his  dear-bought  victory.     The  be 
f4eged  were  worn  to  thin,  feeble,  and  ghostly  shadows. 
Mount  Zerbal  was  stormed.     A  thousand  were  massa- 
cred, drowned  in  their  flight  in  the  rivers,  or  Mamidy. 
homed.      Of  the  prisoners  not  one  would '*"™^' 
recant:  all  perished  rather  in  the  flames.^ 

Three  —  Dolcino,  Longino,  and   Margarita  —  were 
reserved  for  a  more  awful  public  execution.     The  Pope 

1  The  preceding  Lent  thej  had  fksted  like  good  churchmen.    They  had 
lived  on  chopped  hay,  moistened  with,  some  kind  of  fat  liquid. 
«  "  Or  di  a  frk  Dolcin*,  donqne  che  8*  anni, 
Tn  ch^  fone  vedrai  il  Sole  in  breye, 
8*  egli  non  vnol  qni  tosto  Beg^tanne. 
Le  di  yivande,  ch^  stretta  di  neve 
Kon  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noarese, 
CSh'  altrimente  acquistar  non  saiit  Here.** 
Inferno,  xxviii.  55,  00. 
*  **  Atqne  ipe&  die  ploret  qnam  mille  ex  ipeis,  tum  flammtB,  tom  flumud 
fttboMni,  at  pnB&tor,  torn  gladiis  et  morti  crudeliaeims  dati  simt."  —  Hiet 
Daknl. 

TOL.  vn  4 
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was  consulted  as  to  their  doom.  The  answer  was  cold, 
decisive.  ^^  Let  them  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm.** 
Yercelli  was  to  behold  the  triumph  of  her  Bishq),  ana 
the  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  rebels  to  the  Church.  A 
tall  stake  was  raised  on  a  high  and  conspicuous  mound. 
Margarita  was  led  forth.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  strange* 
ly  said,  her  sufferings,  exposure,  fiunine,  agony,  incar- 
ceration, such  was  her  beauty  that  men  of  rank  oflfered 
her  marriage  if  she  would  renounce  her  errors.^  She 
was  yet  heiress,  too,  of  her  great  estate  in  the  Tyrol. 
But  whether  it  was  earthly  or  heavenly  love,  whether 
the  passionate  attachment  of  the  fond  consort,  or  the 
holy  and  passionless  resolution  of  the  saint,  the  noble 
Death  of  womau  had  nothing  of  woman's  weakness: 
>**'8»rt'»-  she  endured  unfidtering  to  the  end ;  she  en- 
dured the  being  consumed  by  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight 
of  Dolcino  himself ;  his  calm  voice  was  heard  beseech- 
ing, admonishing  her,  as  she  shivered  in  the  flames,  to 
be  faithAil  to  the  close.  Dolcino  was  as  courageous 
under  his  own  even  more  protracted  and  agonizing 
Of  LongiDo  ^^'  ^®  repdled  all  those  who  were  sent  to 
and  Dokdno.  jjsturb  his  last  hours  with  their  polemic  argu- 
ments. He  and  Longino  were  placed  on  a  lofty  wagon, 
in  which  were  blazing  pans  of  fire ;  men  with  hot 
pincers  tore  away  their  flesh  by  morsels,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire;  then  wrenched  off  their  limbs.  Onoe, 
and  once  only,  as  the  most  sensitive  part  of  man  wa:* 
rent  away,  he  betrayed  his  anguish  by  the  convulsion 
of  his   face.     At   length,  having  been   thus  paraded 

1  ^'Dla  yero  imboU  doctrin&  ipeins  nanqoam  daseroit  minditi  ilUw 
Ideo  pertinAciiu  in  eo  fuit  firmA,  io  hoc  errore,  consideratA  lexfts  infira  i- 
tate.  Nam  cum  mille  nobiles  qiusrerent  earn  in  nzorem,  torn  propter  ptl- 
diritodinem  illias,  torn  propter  ^ob  peconiam  magnam,  nrnignam  patail 
tUcti.'*  —  Benvenat.  Imola.  Moratori,  S.  R.  I.  x.  Utt. 
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through  the  land,  both,  Locfgino  in  Biella,  Ddcino  io 
YercelU  were  released  from  their  long  death.^ 

These  terrible  scenes  took  place  nnder  the  rule  and 
bj  the  authority  of  Clement  V.  Had  John  been  on 
the  Papal  throne  he  would  have  even  more  mdely 
clashed  with  the  spiritual  notion  of  an  nnworldlj  and  a 
poor  Pope.  Clement  Y.  had  been  accused  of  avarice. 
Jcim  XXII^  was  even  more  heavily  charged  with  the 
aune  vice ;  and  no  Pope  plunged  more  deeply  into  the 
poUtical  affiurs  of  his  time  than  John  XXII.  His  acts 
were  at  once  a  bitter  satire  and  reproach  on  his  prede- 
cessor, and  an  audacious  proclamation  of  his  own  ra- 
pacity. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  John 
commenced  a  process  which  rent  off  the  last  PncmB  about 
veil  fironi  the  enormous  wealth  of  Clement,  element  v. 
tnd  showed  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  Pope  was  as 
keenly  set  on  the  accumulation  of  Papal  treasures. 
Clement,  before  his  death,  had  deposited  a  vast  amount 
in  money,  in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  robes,  books, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments,  with  important 
instruments  and  muniments,  in  the  Castle  of  Moutdl, 

^  The  principal  aitthoritj  for  this  account  b  the  Hist  Daldni,  in  the 
Buith  Tolnnie  of  Marmtori,  S.  R.  L,  with  the  Additamenta,  the  aothor  of 
which  profiuiCi  to  liaye  seen  and  to  cite  two  of  Dolcino's  epistles.  **  But,'* 
lie  says,  **  thej  kept  their  doctrines  .>ecret,  and  held  the  right  to  deny  them 
befiire  tlie  Inquidtion.**  Doloino,  he  avers,  had  abjured  thrse  timea. 
Suae  cueoastances  are  fivm  Benvenuto  da  Imola's  commentaiy  on  Dante. 
—  Moratori,  Ant  Ital.  y.  6.  Tliis  passage  of  my  history  was  written  be- 
fete  the  publication  of  Big.  Mariotti*s  ( ?)  **  Duldno  and  his  Times."  Sig. 
Mariotti  (it  b  not  his  real  name)  has  the  great  advantage  of  perf(»ct  local 
knowledge  of  the  whole  scene  of  Dolcino*s  career  (I  had  myself,  before  I 
ttioaght  much  of  Dolcino,  travelled  rapidly  through  part  of  the  district). 
The  woik  ia  one  of  great  industiy  and  accuracy,  maned  somewhat,  to  my 
Jadgaenl^  by  Italian  prolixity,  and  some  Italian  passion.  I  am  indebted 
to  it  for  some  corrections  and  additions.  Sig.  Mariotti  has  demolished,  It 
Mens  to  me,  the  reHgious  romance  of  Professor  Biagiolini,  translated  as 
Uslsiy  by  Dr.  Kfons, ''  Dukino  und  seine  Zeit."    Leipeic,  1S44. 
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in  the  Venaisin.  The  lord  of  the  castle,  the  Viscount 
de  Lomenie  and  Altaville,  on  Clement's  death,  seized^ 
and,  as  It  was  said,  appropriated  all  this  treasure.  Be- 
sides this  he  had  received  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
deceased  Pontic  The  Viscount  was  summoned  to 
render  an  account.  He  and  all  persons  in  possession 
of  any  part  of  this  property  were  to  pay  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope's  treasurer,  under  pain  of  ezcom* 
munication,  and,  as  to  the  Viscount,  of  interdict  on  his 
territory.  Those  in  the  Court  of  Rome  were  to  pay 
in  twenty  days,  those  in  France  in  two  months,  those 
beyond  tiie  Alps  in  three.  The  demand  aguhst  the 
Viscount  was  more  specific.  It  amounted,  in  the 
whole,  to  1,774,800  florins  of  gold.  Of  this  800,000 
had  been  destined  by  Pope  Clement  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  820,000  to  pious  uses ;  100,000  was  a 
debt  of  the  King  of  France ;  160,000  due  from  the 
King  of  England.  The  Viscount  was  a  dangerous 
man.  No  one  ventured  to  serve  the  citation :  it  was 
fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  church  at  Avignon.  The 
Viscount  at  length  deigned  or  thought  it  prudent  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court.  He  acknowledged  the  trust  of 
800,000  florins :  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it  when  the 
crusade  should  begin.  The  baffled  Pope,  after  much 
unseemly  dispute,  yielded  to  a  compromise.  The  Vis- 
count was  to  pay  150,000 :  the  other  moiety  was  to  re- 
main in  his  hands,  on  condition  that  he  or  his  heirs 
should  furnish  one  thousand  men-at-arms  whenever  the 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of 
Castile,  or  the  King  of  Sicily,  or  the  elder  son  of 
either,  should  take  the  cross.  The  sum  said  to  have 
be^i  devoted  to  pious  uses  had  dwindled  to  200,000 
florins.     The  Viscount  declared  that  it  had  been  al- 
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radv  expended,  chieflj  hy  others:  he  waft  a  simple 
knight,  ignorant  of  money  matteiv*  The  Pqie  was 
manifestly  incrednloos:  he  mistrusted  the  accounts; 
ind  no  doabt  only  acquiesced  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
Viscoant  from  despair  of  extorting  restitution.  He 
had  but  shown  his  own  avarice  and  his  weakness.^ 

If  the  sect  of  Doldno  had  been  nearly  extirpated 
before  the  accession  of  Pope  John,  the  Spiritualists  and 
the  Fraticelli,  the  belieyers  in  the  prophecies  ,^ , 
of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  John  Peter  Olira,  "^ 
swarmed  not  only  in  Italy,  but  the  latter  especially,  in 
the  nei^b(»hood  of  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon. 
These  sordid  and  unseemly  squabbles  for  money  would 
not  be  lost  upon  them.  All  these  men  alike  pertina- 
ciously held  that  the  sole  perfection  of  Christianity  was 
absolute  poverty,  without  possession,  personal  or  in  com- 
m<m.  They  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  which  offended  by 
its  strange  uncouthness :  they  cast  aside  the  loose  long 
habit,  i4>peared  in  ^rt,  t^ht,  squalid  garments,  just 
sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness.*  Even  of  their 
dress  and  of  their  feed  —  as  they  immediately  put  it 
into  their  months— they  had  only  the  use:  they  de- 
clared the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  be  their  examples.  Granaries  and  cellars  were  a 
wicked  mistrust  of  God's  providence. 

The  age  was  too  stem  and  serious  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
or  to  treat  these  crazy  tenets  with  compassion;  and 
they  struck  too  rudely  against  die  power  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hierarchy,  against  the  Pope  himself  for  con« 
temptoouft  indiflbfence.    With  att  this  was  moulded  up 

1  Vit.  Apud  Bains. 

*^  FMiiirtiiai  enuigcQotvaai  dnitti  io  qnAdcoi  moMtmoti  ddbnni- 
tBte,  «t  nihil  in  ftitonnn  reienrando  a  ririt  «TAngeUc»  profcMtonii  ritavi 
faeratibai,  «iriA  •oi^'^irwt"  ^Batas.  MmbaIL  li  Ml. 
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a  Uind  idolatry  of  St.  Francis  and  oF  his  rok  —  hn 
rule,  which  was  snperior  in  its  parity  to  the  Foot  Ghw- 
pels  —  and  an  aheolnte  denial  of  the  Papal  aothority  to 
tamper  with  or  relax  that  role.  ^^  There  were  tw« 
Churches :  ^  one  carnal,  overbnidened  with  poosessions, 
overflowing  with  wealth,  poUoted  with  wickedness, 
oyer  which  ruled  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  inferior 
Bishops:  one  spiritual,  frugal,  without  uncleanneas, 
admirable  for  its  virtue,  with  poverty  for  its  raiment ; 
it  contained  only  the  Spirituals  and  th^  associates,  and 
was  ruled  by  men  of  spiritual  life  alone.*'  They  had 
firm  confidence  in  the  near  i^proach  of  the  times  fore- 
shown by  John  Peter  Oliva,  when  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, all  Abbots  and  Prelates,  should  be  abcJished, 
perhaps  put  to  the  sword.  Such  doctrines  were  too 
1  db.  si^^^  ^  popularity,  possibly  among  some  of  the 
higher  orders,  assuredly  among  the  wretched 
serfs,  the  humbler  and  oppressed  vassals,  the  peasantry, 
the  artisans  of  the  towns,  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes. 
Multitudes  no  doubt  took  refuge  from  want,  degrada- 
tion,  tyranny,  in  free  and  self-ri^teous  meiidicancy.* 
They  were  spreading  everywhere  (the  followers  of  Dol- 
cino  appeared  in  Poland),  and  everywhere  they  spread 
they  disseminated  their  doctrines  in  new  forms,  each 
more  and  more  formidable  if  not  fatal  to  the  hierarchy, 
Fraticellism,  Beguinism,  LoUardism.  They  first  fiunil* 
iarized  the  common  mind  with  the  notion  that  Rome 
was  the  Babyl<m,  the  great  hariot  of  the  Apocalypse. 

John  XXII.  was  too  sagacious  not  to  foresee  the 
^^^^^  peril ;  too  arrogantly  convinced,  and  too  jeal- 
'*'*'**^     ous,  of  his  supreme  spiritual  authority  not  to 

1  ThM  an  ^  words  or  the  BoU  of  Pop*  Joluu^Bi^fMUUtdt  aaa 
ISIS. 
«  Boo,  too^  tho  trial  at  Trabon  «r  Do  L^po,  nfttMd  to  aWr^ 
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resent ;  too  merciless  not  to  extirpate  by  the  most  cmel 
means  these  slowly-working  enemies.  Soon  after  his 
accession  Ball  followed  Boll  equally  damnatory.  The 
Franciscan  ccmvents  in  Narbonne  and  in  Beziers  were 
in  open  rerolt  from  their  Order :  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Pope  first  borst.  The  Inquisition  was  committed 
to  Michael  di  Cesena,  still  the  faithfnl  subject  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  se^en  others.^  Twenty-fire  monks  were 
convicted,  and  sentenced  first  to  degradation,  then  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  Some  at  least  still  defied  the 
persecutor :  they  committed  their  defiance  to  writing. 
"*  Tliey  had  not  abandoned  the  holy  Order  of  St  Fran- 
cis, but  the  whited  waDs,  its  fidse  brethren;  not  its 
habit,  but  its  robes ;  not  the  faith,  but  the  bark  and 
husk  of  fiiitb ;  not  the  Church,  but  the  blind  sjmagogue 
(this  was  their  constant  and  most  galling  obloquy :  the 
corrupt  Church  was  to  the  perfect  one  as  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  to  that  of  Christ)  ;  they  had  not  disclaimed 
their  pastor,  but  a  ravening  wolf.*'  For  this  apostasy, 
as  it  was  declared,  they  were  brought  to  the  stake  and 
burned  at  Marseilles.'  They  were  condemned  for  the 
heresy  of  denying  the  Papal  authority.  As  yet  there 
was  no  Papal  censure  of  the  strict  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion o£  the  Franciscan  rule:  it  was  the  rather  estab- 
lished by  the  Bull  of  I^icolas  IV. 

The  Inquisition  had  begun  its  work:  it  continued 
under  the  ordinary  Dominican  administration,  under 
which  Franciscan  heretics  were  not  likely  to  find  in- 
dulgence.     In  Narbonne,  in  Beziers,  in  Capestang, 

^  See  the  letter  of  John  XXH.,  dekgeting  the  inqaiaitoriel  power  te 
IGcheel  di  Ceecna, — Balnzli  Miacellanee.  Another  document  oontaiM 
the  ecuitoace  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  this  ia  appended  hie  aignature. 

>  See,  for  the  ftigbtfy  details,  Yaissetta,  Hist  de  Laaguedoc,  torn.  !▼. 
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in  Lodeve,  in  Lunel,  in  Pezenas,  those  deniers  of  the 
Papal  anthority,  and  so  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
(this  was  their  declared  crime),  suffered,  as  one  party 
thought,  the  just  doom  of  their  obstinate  heresy;  as 
they  themselves  declared,  glorious  martyrdom.^  They 
were  mingled  perhaps  (persecution  is  not  nice  in  its 
discrimination)  with  men  of  more  odious  views,  the 
secret  survivors  of  the  old  Albigensian  or  Waldensian 
tenets.  Many  of  them  were  believed  to  be,  some 
may  have  been  really,  infected  with  such  opinions. 
But  those  that  perished  at  the  stake  were  but  few 
out  of  the  appalling  numbers.  The  prisons  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  of  Carcassonne  were  crowded  with  those 
who  were  spared  the  last  penalty.  Among  these 
was  the  Friar  Deliciosus  of  MontpeUier,  a  Francis^ 
can,  who  had  boldly  withstood  the  Inquisition,  and 
was  immured  for  life  in  a  dungeon.  He  it  was  who 
declared  that  if  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  should  return 
to  earth,  the  Inquisition  would  lay  hands  on  them  as 
damnable  heretics.  At  Toulouse  the  public  sermons 
of  the  Inquisition  took  place  at  intervals,  and  these 
sermons  were  rarely  unaccompanied  by  proofs  of  their 
ine£Scacy.  Men  who  would  not  be  argued  into  belief 
must  be  burned.  The  corollary  of  a  Christian  sermcm 
was  a  holocaust  at  the  stake. 

As  yet  the  great  question,  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
AbMinte  ^  Apostles,  had  not  been  awakened  from  its 
»**^'^'  repose.  The  Bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  was  still 
the  law ;  but  John  XXII.  was  proud  and  confident 
in  his  theological  learning,  and  not  unwilling  to  plunge 
into  the  perilous  controversy.    The  occasion  was  forced 

1  Mosheim  had  in  his  poflseasion  a  martyrology  of  118  Spiiitaal  maftjm 
from  1818  to  the  Papacy  of  Innocent  VI. 
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upon  him,  but  he  disdained  to  dude  it :  he  seiased  on 
it  withont  relactance,  perhape  with  aviditjr.  He  was 
eager  to  crosh  at  once  a  doctrine,  the  root  and  groond- 
work  of  these  rercdndonarj  prophecies  of  John  Peter 
Oliva,  which  had  recently  been  asserted,  with  ubwttet« 
intrepid  courage,  by  an  eloqnent  friar,  Uber-  ^^"^ 
tino  di  Casale.  Ubertino  had  not  only  been  peraecnted 
in  Provence,  he  had  be^i  excommunicated,  and  driven 
out  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  where  the  Spirituals  had 
set  up  a  new  General,  Henry  de  Cera,  organized  a 
new  Order  under  provincials,  custodes,  and  guar- 
dians, no  doubt  with  the  hope  that  from  Sicily  was  even 
now  to  come  forth  the  great  king,  the  ddiverer,  the 
destroyer  of  the  carnal  and  wealthy  Church  —  he 
under  whom  was  to  open  the  fourth  age,  and  to 
arise  the  poor,  inmiaculate,  Spiritual  Pope.^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor, John  de  Beaune,  were  sitting  in  judgment 
on  a  Beghard.  They  summoned  to  their  council  all 
the  clergy  distinguished  for  their  learning.  One  of 
the  articles  objected  against  the  Beghard  was  his  as- 
sertion  of   the  absolute    poverty  of  Christ  and    his 


1  See  the  Btdl  Gloriosam  Ecelesuun.  **Tam  detefUbtU  tarb«  pnefideo- 
tee  inegit  idolum  qu«m  pnelatimi.**  This  renarkable  Ball  recoants  the 
fire  enron  of  the  Spiritaal  FrandscenB:  — I.  The  assertion  of  the  two 
churches,  "  tuuun  caniidem,  diTitlb  presssm,  sfflaeiitem  dlritils,  sederibw 
■MMmlfttam,  cui  Bonumum  Pmsolem,  csterosqae  inferiores  PneUtes  dota^ 
nari  assenmt;  aliam  spiritualem,  firugalitate  mandanif  vestitu  deooram, 
paapertate  saodnctam."  II.  The  assertion  that  the  acts  and  Sicrankents 
of  the  deigy  of  the  «amal  ohnith  were  invalid.  HI.  The  anlawMness  of 
oaths.  IT.  That  the. wickedness  of  the  individual  priest  iuyalidated  the 
Sscnunent.  Y.  That  they  alone  fulfilled  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
weAd  coUeotira  of  all  Ihe  Bulla  reUthig  to  this  Inquisition  atlheendof 
M.  lymerie,  Dfrectorimi  Inqidsitonink  See  foe  this  BnU  (dated  At%— , 
98dJn.lSlS),p.58. 
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Apostles.  The  Court  were  about  to  cmul^iin  tke 
r^  tenet,  when  Berenger  de  Talon,  onlj  a 
reader,  but  a  man  of  character,  stood  op 
and  declared  it  sound,  catholic,  and  (urthodox.  He 
would  not  be  put  down  by  danunr;  he  refused  to  re- 
ti*act ;  he  cited  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicdas ;  he  appealed 
to  the  Pope  in  Avignon.  Berenger  appeared  befere 
John  XXII.  and  his  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  main- 
tained his  doctrine,  was  seised  and  put  under  arrest. 
But  as  yet  the  cautious  Court  proceeded  no  further 
than  to  suspend  the  anathema  attached  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Nicolas — the  anathema  against  all  who  should 
reopen  the  discussion.* 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas  was  die  great  charter  of 
Q^^pi^^  Frandscanism.  The  whde  Order  was  in 
'*'"**^  commotion.  A  general  Chapter  was  held  at 
Perugia.  The  Chapter  declared  unanimously  that 
they  adhered  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  Bull  of  Pc^  Nicolas,  diat  to  assert 
the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ,  the  perfect  way,  was 
not  heretical,  but  sound,  catholic,  consonant  to  the 
fiuth.  They  appealed  not  only  to  the  Pi^  Bull,  bat 
to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne.  Michael  di 
Cesaia,  the  General  of  the  Ord^,  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation: he  had  signed  the  warrant  making  over 
the  contumacious  brethren  to  the  secular  arm  at  Mar- 
seflles;  and  now  Michael  di  Ceeena  defied  the  Papal 
power,  arrayed  Pope  against  Pope,  and  asserted  the 
olmoxious  doctiine  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  stood 
not  alone :  the  administrators  of  the  Order  in  England, 

1  8m  tte  Bon  De  Varbonut  SignHWrnliniMW  Waltiighaa  mjt  «r  tki 
atatatet  of  NioolM  IV^  q««  fiK  nnt  noa  Mbn  m^ortMra  MiiMiw,  ted  til- 
Mi  ioMiiire.  ~  P.  5S. 
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Uppor  Germany,  Aqnitaine,  France,  CastQe,  and  six 
adi^rs,  affixed  their  seal  to  the  protest^ 

The  Fope  kept  no  measnres:  he  pronounced  the 
Chapter  of  Pemgia  goilty  of  heresy;  he^^g^p^p^ 
issned  a  new  Boll;  he  exposed  the  legal '^'^' 
fiction,  sanctioned  by  his  predecessors,  by  which  the 
prc^rty,  the  lordship  of  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
Ord^r,  was  in  the  See  of  Rome ;  he  taunted  them,  not 
without  bitterness,  with  the  enormous  wealth  which 
they  had  obtained  and  actually  enjoyed  under  this  fid- 
lacy  :  be  withdrew  firom  them  the  privil^e  of  holding, 
seeding,  extorting,  defending,  or  administering  goods  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  See.  The  perilous  conclusion 
fiJlowed.  It  was  at  least  menacingly  hinted  that  the 
pr<^>er^  was  still  in  the  original  owners :  whatever  usu- 
fruct die  Order  might  have  was  revocable.  The  Brother 
B<Hiagratia,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Ubertino  di  Casale^ 
who  had  defended  the  visions  of  John  Peter  Olira,  ap- 
pealed against  the  Bull ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison* 

The  controvert  rnged  without  restraint.  The  Car- 
dinab  sent  in  elaborate  judgments,  most  of  ^i^  ^^^ 
them  adverse  to  the  Chapter  of  Perugia,  ^*^* 
some  few  with  a  milder  condemnation,  some  almost 
approving  their  doctrines.  The  Dominicans,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  were  strong  on  the  <^posite 
par^ ;  it  was  a  gloriom  opportunity  fiir  the  degradation 
of  their  rivals.  Under  their  influence  the  Univeiti^ 
of  Paris  pronounced  a  prolix,  almost  an  interminable, 
Juc^^it  against  the  Franciscans. 

Chi  the  other  band,  the  most  powerful  dialectician  of 
the  age,  William  of  Ockham,  who  had  ahready  wminof 
bid  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  great  sys-  ^ 

1  Baynald.  tub  iBft.  ISSI. 
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tern  of  rationalistio  philosophy,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  who  was  about,  by  severe  argument, 
to  assail  and  to  shake  the  whde  fabric  of  the  Papal  do- 
minion, employed  all  his  subtile  skill  in  defence  of  the 
j^u^^i^^  ^  Spirituab.  Mioliael  di  Cesena,  by  a  strange 
^^^^^  syllogism,  while  he  condescended  to  acknowl* 
edge  the  inferiority  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Redeemer, 
inferred  his  sij^riority  to  Christ,  as  Christ  was  under- 
fitood  and  represented  by  the  Church.^  St.  Francis 
practised  absolute  voluntary  poverty ;  if  Christ  did  not, 
he,  the  type,  was  inferior  to  the  Saint  his  antitype. 
Jt  could  not  be  heretical  to  assert  that  St«  Francis  did 
not  surpass  his  Example ;  Christ  therefore  must  have 
done  all  or  more  than  St.  Francis,  and  practised  still 
more  total  poverty*  He  appealed  to  the  Stigmata  as 
die  unanswerable  evidence  to  their  complete  similitude. 
All  the  citations  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  whidi 
showed  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  the  scrip,  the 
purse,  the  bag  (held  by  Judas  ^),  the  sword  of  Peter, 
Christ's  raiment  and  undivided  robe,  were,  treated  as 
condescensions  to  human  infirmity.'  This  language 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas ;  and 
on  that  distinct  irrepealable  authority  they  rested  as  on 
a  rock.  It  was  clear  timt  the  Pope  must  rescind  the 
deliberate  decree  of  his  predecessor.  Nor  was .  John 
the  pontiff  who  would  shrink  from  the  strongest  display 
of  his  authority.     He  published  two  more  BuUs  in  auo- 

1  Bajnald.  sub  aon.  1323. 

*  See  )iote  abovet  P*  ^* 

^  **  Bie  Jeflos  OhriBtas,  cujus  perfbcW  sunt  opera,  in  sms  actibts  Viam  per* 
fectionis  exenmit,  q«6d  inlerdiun  imperfeotomm  tnfinnitallbav  oondeeoeii- 
dena,  at  Tiain  peifbctionis  extoUeret,  et  imperiectoniin  infinnaH  semitas  noo 
damnaref  This  passage  refers  to  the  ^Tocalos**  of  Christ  9o  ipeika  ttw 
Bttll  "  Excit*'  vi.  Decret  |r.  t.  vi» 
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cesrioiu  On  the  gFoonds  of  Sacred  Scriptare  mad  of 
good  sense  hk  arguments  were  triamphant,^  but  all  hia 
fobtle  ingenuity  could  not  explain  awaj  <x  reconcile 
his  conclusions  with  the  older  statute.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  declare  his  power  of  annulling  the  acts 
of  his  holj  ancestor.  That  ancestor,  by  his  Bull,  had 
annulled  those  of  Ghregcny  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  and 
Alexandw  IV.>  All  those  who  dedared  that  Christ 
and  his  Aposdes  had  no  proper^,  only  the  use  of 
things  necessary,  were  pronounced  guilty  ol  damnable 
heresy.  The  Franciscans  retorted  the  charge,  and  pub- 
licly arraigned  of  heresj  the  Pope  himself. 

This  strange  strife,  which,  if  any  strife,  might  seem 
altogether  of  words,  had  a  finr  deeper  signifi-  mtetacevtm 
cance,  and  led  to  the  gravest  political  and  ***'°'''^- 
religious  consequences*  Very  many  of  the  Francis 
cans  in  Italy,  who  swayed  at  their  will  the  popular 
mind,  became  fierce  Ohibellines.  They  took  part,  as 
will  appear,  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  against  the  Pope. 
In  thdr  ranks  was  found  the  Antipope.  The  religious 
consequences,  if  not  so  imme^atdy  and  fhlly  traceable^ 
were  more  extensive  and  lasting.  The  controversy 
commenced  by  forcing  on  a  severe  and  intrepid  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds*  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
Pope  finally  triumphed,  but  the  victory  shook  his 
thnme  to  the  centre.  In  1828  Michael  di  Cesena 
i^peared  before  the  Pontiff  at  Avignon.     He  with* 

1  Peribctioo  oagfat  to  be  content  with  the  im«  of  things  necessaiy  to  life. 
The  Pope  argued  that  the  use  of  things  necessary,  ft>od  and  clothes,  fanpUed 


*  ^  Si  esim  nobis  non  licoit  contra  constitationem  Nicolai  TV.  predeees- 
sorjs  noetri  in  qoA  se  fVindant,  ]inscipad  aliqnid  statoere  oommune,  nee  siU 
fieoit  oootim  statnU  Oregor.,  Innocent,  et  Alezand.,  prmllctonun,  statnert 
•at  aUqidd  dedarare.*'  —  Sxtr.  John,  tit  zhr. 
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stood  him  to  the  t/tce^  in  his  own  words^  as  Paul  did 
Peter*  He  was  placed  under  arrest  in  the  fell  Conaia* 
tory.  He  fled  to  Pisa :  there  he  made  a  formal  appeal 
to  a  Q^ieral  Council,  accused  the  Pope  of  twdve  arti- 
cles of  heresy,  published  a  book  on  the  ernNTS  of  the 
Pope,  and  addressed  a  fell  argument  on  those  heresies 
to  the  Princes  and  Prelates  of  €rermanj.^  Among 
other  bold  assertions  he  laid  down  as  incontestable, 
that  a  Pope  who  taught  or  determined  anything  con- 
trary to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  by  that  act  fell  under  a 
sentence  of 'excommunicatiim,  condemnation,  depriva- 
tion.^ He  called  the  Pope  James  o(  Cahors,  as  though 
he  were  deposed.  Among  the  arddes  against  John 
was  his  assertion  that  Christ,  immediately  an  his  Con- 
ception, assumed  universal  temporal  d<Hninion;*  and 
so  the  high  question,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
became  a  leading  topic  (^  the  controver^.  In  a  dia- 
logue between  one  of  the  Fraticelli  and  a  Catholic,^ 
the  Catholic  urges  all  the  countless  texts  about  the 
dominion  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  they  must  com- 
prehend temporal  dominion.  His  title  of  King  were 
but  a  mockery,  if  it  were  not  over  earthly  Kings  and 
over  States,  only  over  the  souls  of  men.  If  the  Popes 
did  not  hold  of  ri^t  temporal  possessions,  they  were 
damned  for  holding  them.  He  recounts  the  most 
fiimous  of  the  Pcmtiffi :   **  Are  these  pious  and  holy 

^  TmolatQi  oootim  erroroe  Pap«  apttd  GoldMtmn,  iL  ISSS,  «t  n^ 

s  «  Unde  P^M  eontm  doctrmain  ildei  Catholics  dooem,  iIyb  iTatwiiM,  la 

tfnfiiHawt  ffgfftminqni<*«tiftnSf^  dimintionJi,  prirmtionii  inddK  ipio  fiv> 

to.** 

•  He  qnotet  agminst  this  the  hymn  of  St  AadKoee— 

Qui  I 

•  Amid  BeluBunif  MiscelUnea,  t.  % 
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i  damned  ?  *'  The  Fraticelli  urges  the  infinite  scan- 
dal of  the  wars  and  dissensions  excited  by  the  Prelates 
of  ibe  Church  for  worldly  power.  ^*  It  is  marrellons 
that  ye  are  willing  in  arms,  and,  in  defence  of  tempo- 
ralities, to  slay  men  for  whom  Christ  died  on  the 
Cross.''  *'  The  Prelates,"  rejoins  the  Catholic,  « in- 
tend not  to  slay  men  (fiur  be  it  from  them !),  but  to 
defend  the  fidth  against  heretics,  and  their  tem}>orali« 
ties  against  tyrants."  The  Catholic  quotes  one  of  the 
late  Papal  edicts.  ^*  He  (the  Pope)  alone  promul- 
gates law ;  he  alone  is  absolved  from  all  law.  He  sits 
alone  in  the  chair  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter,  not  as  mere 

man,  but  as  man  and  Ghxl His  will  is  law ; 

what  he  pleases  has  the  force  of  law."  ^ 

Such  avowed  principles  are  those  rather  of  desperate 
defence  than  of  calmly  conscious  power;  yet  to  out- 
ward show  John  XXII.  retained  all  his  unshaken  au- 
thority. He  issued  a  Bull,  commencing  with,  ^'  Since 
that  reprobate  man,  Michael  di  Cesena."  Though  the 
strength  of  the  Grenend  of  the  Order  was  in  Italy,  yet 
even  there  the  Prelates  of  the  Order,  who  were  by 
Tamily,  city  connections,  or  opinions,  Guelf,  adhered 
to  the  Pope.  The  Imperialists  in  Germany  were  with 
the  rebellious  General,  but  in  France  he  was  hdd  as  a 
heretic.  The  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  Order 
assembled,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Bertrand  di  Torre 
as  the  Gtsneral  of  the  Franciscans. 

This   spiritual  democracy  had   more  profound  and 
enduring  workings  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  ^^.p^ 
man  than  the  fierce  outbreak  of  social  democ-  *<*™*'«- 

1  ExtnTagant.  de  insiitut    **  Ipee  Mlm  edit  legem,  Ipse  Bolm  a  Mfl- 
hm  absoliitas.    Ipe«  est  mIos  sedens  in  beati  Petri  cathedi4,  bod  taaqoam 
» aed  tanquatn  Deus  et  hotne.^*  —  P.  001. 
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racy  which  now,  daring  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long, 
again  desolated  France.  As  in  the  days  of  St.  Lonia, 
an  insnrrection  of  the  peasantry  spread  from  the  Brit- 
ish  Channel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
long  unrelenting  exactions  of  Philip  the  Fair,  which 
had  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  higher  orders  —  where 
there  were  middle  classes,  on  them  too  —  increasing  in 
weight  as  they  descended,  crashed  to  the  earth  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  The  peasantry  were  goaded  to 
madness ;  their  madness  of  course  in  that  age  took  a 
religious  turn.  Again,  at  the  persuasion  of  a  degraded 
priest  and  a  ren^ade  monk,  they  declared  that  it  was 
for  them,  and  them  only,  to  recover  the  sepulchre  cf 
Christ.  So  utterly  hopeless  was  it  that  they  should 
conqu^  a  state  of  freedom,  peace,  plenty,  happiness  at 
home,  that  they  were  driven  by  force  to  this  remote 
AJ>.18».  object.  By  a  simultaneous  movem^it  diey 
left  everywhere  their  unploughed  fields,  their  untended 
flocks  and  herds.  At  first  they  were  unarmed,  bare- 
footed, with  wallet  and  pilgrim's  8ta£  They  went  two 
by  two,  preceded  by  a  banner,  and  b^ged  for  fixxl  at 
the  gates  of  abbeys  and  castles.  As  they  went  on  and 
grew  in  numbers,  they  seized  or  forged  wild  weapons. 
They  were  joined  by  all  the  wandering  ribalds,  the 
outcasts  of  the  law  (no  small  force).  E«re  they  reached 
Paris  they  were  an  army.  They  had  begun  to  plunder 
for  food.  Everywhere,  if  the  authorities  had  appre- 
hended any  of  their  followers,  they  broke  the  prisons. 
Some  had  been  seized  and  conmiitted  to  the  jails  <^ 
Paris.  They  swarmed  into  the  city,  burst  open  the 
jail  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  forced 
the  stronger  Chfttelet,  hurled  the  Provost  headlong 
down  the  stairs,  set  firee  the  prisoners,  encamped  and 
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oflered  battle  in  the  Frh  anx  Clercs  and  the  Prt  St 
Gennain  to  the  King's  troops.  Few  soldiers  were  ready 
to  encounter  them.  They  set  off  towards  Aqnitaine. 
Of  dieir  march  to  the  south  nothing  is  known ;  but  in 
Languedoc  they  appeared  on  a  sudden  to  the  number 
of  forty  thousand.^  In  Languedoc  they  found  victims 
whom  the  government,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
woaM  willingly  have  yielded  to  their  pillage,  if  they 
could  thus  have  glutted  their  fury.  The  Jews  of  th^ 
South  of  France,  notwithstanding  persecution,  expul- 
sion, were  again  in  numbers  and  in  perilous  prosperity* 
On  them  burst  the  zeal  of  this  wild  crusade.  penMutioik 
Five  hundred  took  refiige  in  the  royal  Castle  <^^^^^' 
of  Verdun  on  the  Graronne.  The  royal  officers  refused 
to  defend  them.  The  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  lower 
stories  of  a  lofby  tower;  the  Jews  slew  each  other^ 
having  thrown  their  children  to  the  mercy  of  their 
assailants;  the  in&nts  which  escaped  were  baptized. 
Ev«ywhere,  even  in  the  great  cities,  Auch,  Toulouse, 
Castd  Sarrasin,  the  Jews  were  lefl  to  be  remorselessly 
massacred,  their  property  pillaged.-  The  Pope  himself 
mi^t  behold  from  the  walls  of  Avignon  these  wild 
bands ;  but  in  John  XXII.  there  was  nothing  of 
St  Bernard.  He  launched  his  excommunication,  not 
against  the  murderers  of  the  inoffensive  Jews,  but 
against  all  who  presumed  to  take  the  Cross  without 
wan-ant  of  the  Holy  See.  Even  that  same  year  he 
published  violent  Bulls  against  the  poor  persecuted 
Hebrews,  and  commanded  the  Bishops  to  destroy  the 
source  of  their  detestable  blasphemies,  to  bum  their 
Talmuds.^    The  Pope  summoned  the  Senesolial  of 

1  SiaaMmdi  sajB  ftat  tKey  wera  at  AIbi  Jane  ^,  at  Carcassonne  June  aa 
SAiig.1390. 
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Carcassonne  to  defend  the  shores  of  the  Rhone  oppo- 
site to  Avimion :  the  Seneschal  did  more  terrible  aer- 
vice.  As  the  shepherds  crowded,  on  the  notioo  of 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  Aignes  M<»rtes,  he 
cat  off  at  once  their  advance  and  their  retreat,  and 
left  them  to  perish  of  want,  nakedness,  and  fever  in 
the  pestilential  marshes.  When  thej  were  weakened 
by  their  miseries  he  attacked  and  hong  them  withoat 
mercy. 

The  next  year  witnessed  a  more  cmel  persecntioD 
TheLepen.  that  of  the  Lopers.  There  can  be  no  moie 
certain  gauge  of  the  wretdiedness  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  than  the  prevalence  of  that  fool  malady,  the 
ofl&pring  of  meagre  diet,  miserable  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing, physical  and  moral  d^radation.  The  protection 
and  care  of  this  blighted  race  was  among  the  most 
beaotifiil  offices  of  the  Chnrch  daring  the  Middle 
Ages.^  Now  in  their  honr  of  deeper  wretchedness 
and  sufferings,  aggravated  by  the  barbarous  folly  cf 
man,  the  cold  Church  was  sflent,  or  rather,  by  her 
denunciations  of  witchcraft  and  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
countenanced  the  strange  accusations  of  which  the  poor 
jantai^iai.  lepers  were  the  victims.  Elng  Philip  sat  in 
his  Parliament  at  Poitiers.  Public  representadons 
were  made  that  all  the  fountains  in  Aquitaine  had  been 
poisoned,  or  were  about  to  be  poisoned,  by  the  Lepen. 
Many  had  been  burned ;  they  had  confessed  their  dia- 
bolic wickedness,  which  was  to  be  practised  throughout 
France  and  Grermany.  Everywhere  they  were  scdied ; 
confessions  were  wrung  from  them.  They  revealed 
the  plot ;  they  revealed  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  thej 
were  bribed  by  the  Jews,  they  were  bribed  by  ^ 
1  See  ToL  r.  p.  357,  note  L 
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King  of  Grenada.  The  ingredients  of  the  poison  were 
named,  a  wild  brewage  of  everything  loathsome  and 
awinl  -  haman  nrine,  three  kinds  of  herbs  (which  thej 
coold  not  describe),  with  these  a  consecrated  Host  re- 
duced to  powder.  With  another  it  was  the  head  of  a 
serpent,  the  feet  of  a  toad,  the  hair  of  a  woman  steeped 
b  some  black  and  fetid  mixture.  Every  leper,  every 
one  suspected  of  leprosy,  was  arrested  throughout  the 
realm.  Some  disputes  Turose  about  jurisdiction :  they 
were  cut  short  by  a  peremptory  ordinance  of  the  King 
to  dear  the  land  of  the  guilty  and  tuperstitiovM  brood 
of  lepers.  They  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and 
burned  they  were  in  many  parts  of  France.  A  milder 
ordinance  came  too  late,  that  only  the  guilty  should  be 
burned,  that  the  females  with  child  should  be  permitted 
to  give  Inrth  to  their  miserable  of&pring.  The  inno- 
cent  were  shut  up  for  life  in  lazarets.^ 

The  inexhaustible  Jews  furnished  new  holocausts. 
The  rich  alone  in  Paris  were  reserved  to  gorge  the 
royal  exdiequer  with  their  wealth.  The  King  is  said 
to  have  <d)tained  from,  this  sanguinary  source  of  reve- 
nue the  vast  sum  of  160,000  livres.  The  mercy  of 
Charles  the  Fair  afterwards  allowed  all  who  survived  to 
quit  the  kingdom  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  to  the 
royal  treasury.^ 

iCootiniuit  Kaogis,  v^  78.   Hfalnifii  da  Lngnedoe,  hr.  99.    OoaipaN 
KiMidi,lx.^SOi. 
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CHAPTER   Vn 

JOHN  HXJL    LOmS  OF  BAYABIA. 

Iv  John  XXn.  by  his  «Tarice  ofl^ded  thoee  wlio 
held  absolate  poverty  to  be  the  p^-fection  of  Cfaruh 
tianity,  he  was  in  other  respects  as  far  from  their  con- 
ception of  a  true  Pope —  one  who  should  be  cont^it  with 
spiritual  dominion,  and  withdraw  altogether  from  secu- 
lar a£BurB.  His  whole  life  was  in  contemptuous  opposi- 
tion to  such  doctrines.  Of  all  the  Pontic -^Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Boni&ce  VIII.  —  no  one  was 
more  deeply  involved  in  temporal  affidrs,  or  employed 
his  spiritual  weapons,  censures,  excommunications,  in- 
terdicts, more  prodigally  for  poutical  ends.  His  world- 
liness  wanted  the  dignity  of  motive  which  m^ht  dazzle 
or  bewilder  the  strong  minds  of  his  predecessors.  If 
be  did  not  advance  new  pretensions,  he  promulgated 
the  old  in  the  most  naked  and  offensive  form,  so  as  to 
provoke  a  controversy,  which,  however  silenced  for  a 
time,  left  its  indelible  influence  on  the  mind  of  man. 
1^0^^  In  his  long  strife  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  no 
**'■'**•  great  religious,  ecclesiastic^,  or  even  Papal 
interests  were  concerned.  It  was  no  mortal  strug^e, 
as  for  the  investitures,  for  the  privil^es,  or  immunities 
of  the  hierarchy.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  no  Henry 
IV.,  whose  profligate  life  might  seem  to  justify  the 
severe  animosity  of  the  Pope ;  no  Barbarossa  aiming 
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It  the  servitude  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Pope  hinisdif,  to 
the  Empire ;  no  Frederick  II.  endosing  the  Pope  be- 
tween the  territory  of  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Na|^,  and  suspected  at  least  and  accused  of  designs 
not  against  the  hierarchy  alcme,  against  the  &ith  itself. 
Louis,  for  his  age,  was  a  virtuous  and  religious  prince, 
who  would  have  purchased  the  P<^'s  firiendship  by 
any  concessions.  Nor  was  he  poweiftl  enough  to  be 
fiirmidable.  Nothing  but  the  implacable  and  unpro* 
voked  hostility  of  the  Pope  goaded  him  to  his  descait 
on  Italy,  his  close  alliance  with  the  Ghibellines,  his 
sympathy  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  his  elevation 
cf  an  Antipope. 

If  John  XXn.,  as  he  was  publicly  accused,^  avowed 
the  wicked  and  undiristian  doctrine  that  the  animosi- 
ties of  Kings  and  Princes  made  a  real  Pope,  a  Pope,  as 
he  meant,  the  object  of  common  dread ;  if*  on  this 
principle  civil  war  amongst  the  Princes  of  Germany 
was  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 
never  did  Pope  reign  at  a  more  fortunate  juncture.  On 
his  accession  John  found  the  Empire  plunged  into  con- 
fusion as  inextricable  as  the  most  politic  or  hostile  Pon- 
tiff  could  desire.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  a  double  election  followed,  of  singular 
doubtfolness  and  intricacy  of  title.  Of  the  seven 
Electors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  three  uncontested 
voices — old  Peter  Aschpalter,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who,  as  heretofore,  exacted  on  behalf  of  his  See  an 
ample  price  for  Us  suffi^age;'  Baldwin  of  Treves,  as 

1  Lodorld  IV.  AppeDttio  apiid  Bahiniim.  Vit.  Pap.  Avetiion.  tt.  p. 
ITS. 

s  Set  la  Be^hner  (BegetU)  Uie  repemted  and  prodigal  gmntt  to  the 
4i^bidioporMeiitx,1eMUviBlitotheArelibi8hopof  Tnvm.  OnJan-IS. 
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solemnise  pledged,  and  for  the  same  kind  of  retaining 
fee ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  The  fourth  was 
Eii^  Louis  of  Bohemia.  For  Frederick,  of  the  great 
house  of  Austria,  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ; 
Rodolph,  Elector  Palatine,  though  brother  of  the 
Bavarian  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wittemb^*  With 
these  was  Henry  of  Garinthia,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  and  suffiage  of  Bohemia.  Besides  this  dis- 
pute about  the  Bohemian  vote,  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Lauenberg,  on  the  side  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  contested 
the  Saxon  suffirage.  For  part  of  dght  years  ^  Pope 
John  had  the  satisfiiction  of  hearing  that  the  fertile 
fields  of  Grermany  were  laid  waste,  her  noble  cities 
burned,  the  Rhine  and  her  affluents  running  with  the 
blood  of  Christian  men.  He  might  look  on  with  com- 
placency, admitting  neither  title,  and  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  would  no  longer  dissemble  his  own  designs* 
Even  Clement  V.  had  dreaded  the  union  of  the  two 
realms  of  France  and  the  Eknpire;  he  had  dared 
secretly  to  baffle  the  plans  of  his  tyrant  Philip  the 
Fair,  to  raise  a  prince  of  his  house  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  Either  firom  subservience,  Srom  gratitude,  or 
firom  some  haughty  notion  that  a  Pope  in  Avignon 
might  rule  the  feeble  princes  who  successively  filled  the 
throne  of  Philip  the  Fair,  John  determined  to  strive 
for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Empire. 
In  Italy  it  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  Pope  John  al- 
together to  abrogate  the  Imperial  claims  of  supremacy 
or  dominion ;  but  this  was  not  conceived  in  the  noUe 


Ulftfhe  pl«dgMO|lp6olleim,tlleto1^landeMd^wit]lotllttpbow,tDP^ 
ter  AMbpalter,  not  to  the  Archbishop.    This  is  not  a  singnlAr  instaaoe. 

1  Froa  tho  aceessicm  of  Loan  of  Bavaria,  Out  SO,  1S14,  to  the  batOa  W 
IIiihldoii;S«pt.»,18».    John,  Pope,  1817. 
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Spirit  of  an  Italian  Pontiff,  generously  resolved,  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  to  raise  a  powerful  monarchy  in 
the  Peninsula,  at  the  hazard  of  its  obtaining  control 
over  the  Pope  himself.  It  was  as  a  French  Pontiff,  ml^ 
mg  in  Avignon,  as  the  grateful  vassal  of  his  patron 
Robert  of  Naples,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  Papal 
throne,  and  continued  to  exercise  unbounded  influence 
over  the  mind  cmT  John,  that  the  Pope  plunged  into  the 
politics  of  Italy.  The  expedition  of  Henry  j^^,^ 
rf  Luxemburg,  and  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  i*"**- 
Popes,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  Ghibellines.  At 
their  head  were  the  three  most  powerful  of  those  subtle 
adventurers  who  had  become  Princes,  the  Visconti  in 
Milan,  Can  della  Scala  in  Verona,  Castruccio  in  Luc^ 
ca.  Rob^t  of  Naples  and  the  Republic  of  Florence 
headed  the  Ghielfs.  Immediately  on  his  accession  Pope 
John  went  through  the  idle  form  of  issuing  letters  of 
peace,  addressed  to  all  the  Princes  and  cities  of  Italy. 
But  tempests  subside  not  at  the  breath  of  Popes,  and 
John  q>eedily  forgot  his  own  lessons.  Matteo  Visconti 
ruled  as  Imperial  Vicar,  not  through  that  vain  title, 
but  by  his  own  power  in  the  north.  He  was  a.i>.  isit. 
Lord  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Novara,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Como,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  and  other  territories.^ 
The  Pope  forbade  him  to  bear  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  during  the  abeyance  of  the  Empire.  Visconti 
obeyed,  and  styled  himself  Lord  of  Milan.  As  yet 
there  was  no  open  hostility ;  but  Genoa  had  expelled 
her  Ohibelline  citizens.  The  exiles  returned  at  the 
bead  of  a  formidable  Lombard  force  ftimished  by  the 
Visccmti.  The  city  was  besieged,  reduced  to  extrem- 
ity.    The  Genoese  summoned  Robert  King  of  -Naples 

1  Kinmtofi,  Aanali  d*  Italia,  sob  ann.  1380. 
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to  their  aii ;  they  made  over  to  him  the  Seignorj  of 
the  citjr ;  but  the  new  Lord  of  Genoa  could  not  repel 
the  besieging  army,  which  still  pressed  on  its  (opera- 
tions. On  the  29th  April,  1320,  Robert  of  Naples 
set  out  to  visit  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  The  fate  of 
Italy  was  determined  in  their  long  and  amicable  con- 
ference. The  King  had  bestowed  on  John  the  Pope- 
dom, John  would  bestow  on  Robert  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Poyet,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  averred  (and  they 
were  not  men  to  want  enemies),  the  natural  son  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  as  the  Legate  of  the  Roman  See  into 
Lombardy.  The  Pope,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Empire  (and  the  Empire,  if  he  had  his  will,  would  be 
long  vacant),  claimed  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
perial realm.^ 

In  the  next  year  King  Robert  was  created,  by  the 
Robert  of  Pope's  mandate.  Vicar  of  Italy  during  the 
NapiMTicw.  abeyance  of  the  Empire.  The  Pope  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  his  Vicar,  to  crush  the  audacious 
Ghibellines,  who  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  with  all  the  arms,  spiritual  as  well  as  tempord, 
within  his  power.  The  Inquisition  was  commanded  to 
mstitute  a  process  of  heresy  against  Matteo  Visconti 
and  his  sons,  against  Can  Grande,  against  Passerine, 
Lord  of  Mantua,  against  the  Marquis  of  Este,  Lord  of 
Ferrara,  and  all  the  other  heads  of  the  Ghibellines. 
The  Princes  protested  their  zealous  orthodoxy:  their 
sole  crime  was  resistance  to  this  new  usurpation  of  the 

1  **  De  jora  est  legendmn  quod  vacante  imperio  ....  ejui  jnrisdietb, 
regimen  et  dispositio  ad  suinmnm  Pontificein  devolvantiir,  cni  in  peraonft 
B.  Petri|  coelestis  nmul  et  terreni  Imperii  jura  Deos  ipse  commirit.**  — 
Bnll,  da^  1817.    Compare  Planck,  ▼.  p.  118. 
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Pc^.^  Bat  ibe  Pope  reSed  not  on  his  tpiritnal  «nn& 
France  was  ever  readj  to  furnish  gallant  Knights  and 
Barons  on  anj  adventure,  especially  where  they  might 
adorn  their  brilliant  arms  with  the  Cross.  PhiEp,  the 
son  of  Charles  of  Yalois,  descended  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men-at-arms ;  the  Ghielft  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  he  was  joined  by  the  Cardinal  Legale. 
But  the  French  Prince,  encompassed  by  the  wily  Vis* 
ccmti  with  a  larger  fiiroe,  either  won  by  his  unexpected 
and  politic  courtesy,  or,  as  the  Ckielft  bitteriy  declared, 
over-bribed,  at  all  events  ^ad  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  position,  retreated  beyond  the  Alps  without 
striking  a  blow.  Still,  thon|^  Vercelli  fell  before  the 
conquering  Visconti,  the  Cardinal  Legate  maintained 
his  haughty  tone.  He  sent  to  command  the  Milanese 
to  submit  to  the  Vicar  named  by  the  Pope,  King  Rob- 
ert of  Naples:  his  messenger,  a  priest,  was  thrown 
mto  prison. 

The  next  year  more  formidable  preparations  were 
made.  A  large  army  was  levied  and  placed  under  the 
coDunand  of  Raymond  de  Cardona,  an  experienced 
General.  Frederick  of  Austria  was  inrited  to  join  the 
league :  his  brother  Henry  came  down  the  Alps,  on 
the  German  side,  with  a  body  of  men. 

The  spiritual  battle  was  waged  with  equaT  vigor.    A 
Council  was  held  at  Brogolio,  near  Alexan-oomoUor 
Iria.     Matteo  Visconti  was  arraigned  as  a****"*^ 

1  Good  Mnntori  had  before  spoken  of  the  hnmodenle  inflneaoe  of  Rob«l 
•f  Kaplee  orv  the  Pope;  he  proceed*:  *" Che  i  Re  •  Priaoipi  deU*  terra 
heeiao  goeR«,  e  ua  peneioD  dura,  ma  mevitabile  di  qaeeto  miififo  moado 
.  .  .  Ha  eempre  sark  a  deeiderare  ehh  U  saeerdosio,  ietitoto  da  Dio  per 
beoe  deH'  anima,  e  per  aeadnar  la  paee,  non  eatii  ad  ^jntare,  e  fomeiitar  le 
iiahitloee  rogUe  de'  Principi  terreni,  e  meho  pin  guardi  dall'  awhiriona  « 
'  —  AnnaL  tub  ann.  1390. 
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profime  enemj  of  the  Chordi,  as  the  impious  and  ctvH 
perpetrator  of  all  crimes  and  sins,  the  ravening  depop* 
nlator  of  Lombardj.^  He  had  contumacionslj  pre* 
vented  anj  one  from  passing  his  firontier  with  the  Papa! 
Boll  of  excommunication ;  he  had  resisted  the  Inqni* 
sition,  and  endeavored  to  rescue  a  heretic  female  named 
Manfredi ;  he  was  a  necromancer,  invoked  devils,  and 
took  their  counsel ;  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  for  two  years  he  had  resisted  the  Papal  moni- 
tion. He  was  pronounced  to  be  degraded,  deprived  of 
his  militarj  belt,  incapacitated  from  holding  any  civil 
o£Bce,  and  condemned,  with  all  his  posterity,  to  ever- 
lasting infamy.^  The  land  was  under  an  interdict ;  his 
estates,  and  those  of  all  his  partisans,  declared  confis- 
cate ;  indulgences  were  freely  offered  to  all  who  would 
join  the  crusade,  as  against  a  Saracen.  Henry  of  Aus- 
tria was  received  in  Brescia  with  two  thousand  men- 
at-arms  :  the  Pope  had  purchased  this  support  by  one 
hundred  thousand  golden  florins.  The  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  did 
not  fear  to  pubUsh  the  Bull  of  excommunication.'  But 
HeniyoT  Henry  of  Austria  found  that  it  was  not  in 
Aofftria.        ijjg  interest  of  a  candidate  for  the  Empire  to 

1  Feb.  90, 1883.    Conciliam  Brogoliense,  ftpad  Labbe,  1899. 

s  «  Fabllc6  e  oonfermb  tutte  le  scomanidie  e  gV  interdetti  contra  la  p«r- 
•ona  di  Katteo  Viscontt,  de*  suoi  figliuoli  e  ftatori,  e  delle  di  lui  dtU,  ool 
confifloo  de'  beni,  schiavitti  delle  penooe  come  se  si  trattasse  de*  Saraoeni. 
Fnrono  aooora  aperti  tntti  i  tesori  delle  Indnlgenae  e  del  perdono  de*  peo- 
cati,  a  chi  prendeva  la  Croce  e  V  anni  contra  di  queeti  pretesi  BreticL**  — 
Muatori,  sub  ann.  1899. 

s  Compare  Mnratori  during  tbe  years  1819, 1890, 1891, 1398,  for  the  acts 
ef  this  forioiiB  Patriarch,  supported  by  the  no  less  ftuious  Legate,  Bertrand 
dePoggetto  (Poyet).  Fosoolo  says,  with  justice,  **  Bra  prete  omidda,  « 
federsto  satellite  de  quel  Cardinal  di  Poggetto  il  quale  on  anno  o  due  dope 
la  morte  di  Dante  andb  a  Ravenna  a  dessotterrar  le  sue  cenerL**  >  -  Disoont 
iol  Testo  di  Dante,  pp.  90,  805. 
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wmr  on  the  jwrtimis  of  the  Eni{Hre.  ^I  come,**  he 
said  to  the  Gkielfic  exiles  from  Bergamo,  ^  not  to  oniah 
bat  to  raise  those  who  keep  their  fealtj  to  the  Bmpire.'' 
He  refosed  finrty  thousand  florins  for  their  reinstate* 
ment  in  Bergamo,  and  retired  to  Verona.  There  he 
was  magnificently  entertained^  receired  sixty  thousand 
fkxnns  firom  the  Ghibelltne  league,  and  retired  to  Qtac 
many* 

Matteo  y iscouti  was  only  more  assiduous,  oo  aecoimt 
of  his  excommunication,  in  visiting  churches,  by  such 
acts  of  derotion  making  puUic  [nrofession  of  his  Catho* 
He  fidth ;  but  he  was  seventy-two  years  dd :  he  died 
broken  down  by  the  wdght  of  affiurs,  and  left  fmmm. 
his  five  sons  and  their  descendants  to  maintain  the 
power  and  ^orj  of  his  house,  who  were  to  provoke, 
fix>m  more  impartial  posterity,  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation for  far  worse  crimes  than  the  heresy  imputed  to 
him  by  Pope  John. 

The  great  baUle  of  Muhldorf,  between  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  Empire,  changed  the  aspect  *;g!>B»i*>- 
of  a£Surs.^  ^  'Lbuis  of  Bavaria  triumphed.  His  Mvhidfltt 
adversary,  Frederick  of  Austria,  was  his  prisoner.  He 
communicated  his  success  to  the  Pope.'  The  Pope 
answered  coldly,  exhorting  him  to  treat  his  illustrious 
captive  with  humanity,  and  offning  his  interposition, 
as  if  Louis  had  won  no  victory,  and  the  award  of  the 
Empire  rested  with  himself. 

Louis  could  not  doubt  the  implacaUe  hostility  of  the 

1  Compue  the  aoooant  of  th«  btttle  in  Boehmer,  FontM  B«nim  Gtfm.  i 
p.  161;  aod  Joannes  VlctorinuB,  ibid.  p.  898. 

*  Thtn  is  s  itnnge  stoiy  in  the  Lih.  de  Doc.  Baraiia  (apod  Bothmer, 
f  ontes),  thnt  Louis,  mfter  the  battle,  sent  letters  of  sobmiasion  to  the  Popi^ 
whidi  were  iUsified  bj  his  Chancellor,  Ulric  of  Augsburg,  as  those  s^ 
riedfiriclr  n.  had  been  hj  Pelsr  de  VfaieA.  —  Pontes,  i.  148. 
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Pope,  at  least  his  determination  not  to  leave  him  in 
quiet  and  micontested  possession  €£  the  Empire.  In 
Bdf-<lefence  he  must  seek  new  alliances.  As  Emperor 
now,  by  the  judgment,  he  might  suppose,  of  the  God 
of  battles,  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain  the  ri^ts  of 
the  Empire,  and  those  rights  comprehended  at  least  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.  Robert  of  Naples  aimed  mani- 
festly, if  not  undisguisedly,  at  the  kingdom  of  Italy : 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  assumed  the  title.  The 
June  18,  Pope  had  proclaimed  him  Vicar  of  the  vacant 
^^^  Empire.    The  Cardinal  Legate  was  in  person 

combating  at  the  head  of  the  armies  which  were  to 
subdue  all  Lombardy  to  the  sway  of  the  Vicajr  or  King. 
Louis  entered  into  engagements  with  his  Ghibelline 
subjects.  His  ambassador,  Count  Bertholdt  de  Ny£fen,^ 
sent  an  admonition  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  at  Piacenza 
to  commit  no  fiirther  hostilities  on  the  territory  of  the 
Empire.  The  Cardinal  replied  that  he  held  the  terri 
tory  in  his  master's  name  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Empire ;  he  was  astonished  that  a  Catholic  prince  like 
Louis  of  Bavaria  should  confederate  withithe  heretical 
Visconds.  Eight  hundred  men-at-arms  arrived  at  Mil- 
an ;  the  city  was  saved  from  the  besieging  army  of  the 
Legate  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  Pope  resolved  to  crush  the  dangerous  league 
popeiniti-  growing  up  amoug  the  Ghibellines.  On  Oo- 
SlTaySt  toter  9,  1323,  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
^^'^'  Muhldorf,  he  instituted  a  process  at  Avignon 

against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  arraigned  Louis  of  pre- 
sumption in  assuming  the  title,  and  usurping  the  power 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  before  the  Pope  had  ex- 
amined and  given  judgment  on  the  contested  electioni 

1  Joannes  Victorinns,  p.  896. 
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cipedallj  in  grmnting  the  Marqnisate  of  Bnmdenbiu^ 
to  bos  own  son.  Lonis  was  admonished  to  lay  down  aD 
his  power,  to  appear  personally  before  die  Court  of 
Avignon  within  diree  months,  there  to  receive  the 
Papal  sentence.  All  ecclesiastics,  patriarchs,  archbish* 
ops,  and  Imhops,  onder  pain  of  deprivation  and  forfeit* 
ure  of  all  privil^es  and  fends  which  thej  held  of  the 
Ghnreh  —  all  secular  persons,  nnder  pain  of  excom- 
Binnic^on  and  interdk^t^were  forbidden  to  render 
farther  fealty  or  allegiance  to  L#oais  as  King  of  the 
Romans  ;  all  oaths  of  fealty  were  annulled.  Lonis 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  Avignon,  not  to  con* 
test  the  jurisdiction  of  die  Pope,  but  to  obtain  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  assigned  for  his  appearance. 
In  his  apology  he  took  bolder  ground.  *^  For  ten  years 
he  had  been  King  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  declared  the 
interposition  now  obtruded  by  the  Pope  to  be  an  inva- 
sion of  his  rights.  To  the  charge  of  alliance  with  the 
Viscontis  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  their  heretical  tenets. 
He  even  ventured  to  retort  insinuations  of  heresy 
against  the  Pope,  as  having  sanctioned  the  betrayal  of 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  by  the  Minorite  friars. 
Finally  he  appealed  to  a  General  Council,  at  which  he 
declared  his  intention  to  be  present.^  ^ 

Tet  once  more  he  strove  to  sofWn  the  inexorable 
Pope.  He  had  already  revoked  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  borne  by  Galeazzo  Visconti.  His  ambassadors 
presented  an  humble  supplication  to  the  Pope  seated  on 
his  throne,  for  die  extension  <^  the  time  for  his  appear* 
ance  at  Av^non.  The  answer  of  John  was  even 
more  insnldngly  imperious.  *^  The  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
contrary  to  the  Pontifical  decree,  persistod  in  calling 
t  Dated  yurwnbctg,  Get  1898. 
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himself  King  of  the  Romans ;  not  merely  was  he  in 
league  with  the  Viscontis,  bnt  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  Marqnis  of  Este,  who  had  got  possession  of  Fer- 
rara.  They  too  were  heretics,  as  were  all  who  opposed 
the  Pope.  Louis  had  presumptuously  disturbed  Bobert 
King  of  Naples  in  his  office  of  Vicar  of  Italy,  conferred 
on  him  by  tJie  Pope."  ^ 

Against  the  Visconti  Pope  John  urged  on  his  cm* 
(kptaroof  sado:  it  was  a  reliirious  war.  The  Cardinal 
QftmJSr  Legate  was  defeated  with  great  loss  before 
JLodir  The  Papal  General,  Raymond  de  Gardona,  was 
attacked  and  made  prisoner  near  Vaprio :  he  vras  taken 
to  Milan,  but  made  his  escape  to  Monza,  afterwards  to 
Avignon.  According  to  one  account,  Ghtleazzo  Vis- 
conti had  connived  at  the  flight  of  Cardona.  The  Gen- 
eral dedared  at  Avi^on  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  Visconti,  but  that  Ghdeazzo  was  pre- 
pared to  hold  Milan  for  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
men-at-arms,  subject  to  the  Pope.*  John  would  have 
consented  to  this  compact  with  the  heretical  Visconti, 
but  he  could  not  act  without  the  consent  of  the  Eling 
of  Naples.  Robert  demanded  that  the  Visconti  should 
join  with  all  their  forces  to  expel  the  Emperor  from 
Italy.  The  wily  Visconti  sought  to  be  master  himself 
not  to  create  a  King  in  Italy.  He  broke  off  abruptly 
the  secret  negotiations,  and  applied  himself  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  and  the  castle  of  Milan. 

The  war  was  again  a  fierce  crusade  against  heretical 
Kx^oouQ^  and  contumacious  enemies  of  the  Pope  and 
^21^^  of  religion.  A  new  anathema  was  launched 
^^"^^       against  the  Visconti,  reciting  at  length  all 

1  Bayntldiu,  Jan.  5, 1824. 

>  McrigU,  L  ill.  c.  27.  R.  I.  t  xiL  Mmmtori,  Ann  d'  Italia,  inb  ann. 
1824. 
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dieir  herenes,  in  wbich,  except  thor  obstiiuite  Ohibel- 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  heresy*  It  was 
that  the  grandmother  <^  Matteo  Viiconti  and 
two  other  females  of  his  house  had  been  burned  for 
that  crime.  Matteo,  now  dead,  labored  under  sa8i»- 
doo  of  baring  denied  the  resarrection  of  the  bodj. 
QaleaaBo  was  thought  to  be  implicated  in  this  heredi* 
tuy  goflt.  The  rest  of  the  charges  were  more  likelj 
to  be  true:  acts  of  atrocious  tyranny,  sacrileges  perpe- 
trated during  war,  which  they  had  dared  to  wage 
against  tiie  Legate  of  the  Pope. 

The  Pope  proceeded  to  the  exconmiunicatioii  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Twke  had  he  ivued  his  p,^.,^^ 
process ;  the  two  months  were  passed ;  Louis  SSSSior^ 
had  not  appeared.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  ^^^^ 
sentence  was  promulgated  with  all  its  solemn  formali- 
ties. Excommunication  was  not  all :  still  severer  pen- 
alties awaited  him  if  he  did  not  present  himself  in 
humflity  at  the  footstool  of  the  Papal  thnme  within 
three  weeks.  By  this  Bull  all  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
were  forbidden  to  render  him  allegiance  as  King  of  the 
fiomans ;  all  dties  and  commonalties  and  private  per- 
sons, though  pardoned  for  their  contumacy  np  to  the 
present  time,  were  under  ban  for  all  future  acts  of  feal- 
ty;  all  oaths  were  annulled.  The  Ball  of  excommuni* 
cation  was  affixed  to  the  cathedral  doors  of  Avignon, 
and  ordered  to  be  puUished  by  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors of  Germany.^ 

Pope  John  had  yet  but  partially  betrayed  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  — no  less  than  to  depose  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, and  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  King 
of  France.     Another  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Philip 

1  Shroeck,  p.  71.    Oehlcnichlimer,  mib  abh. 
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the  Long,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Cfaailes  the 
Fair,  the  last  of  the  unblessed  race,  had  sought,  imme- 
diateljr  on  his  accession,  a  divorce  from  his  adulterous 
wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon.^  The  canon  law  admitted 
not  this  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sacrament,  but 
it  could  be  declared  null  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Pope  on  the  most  distant  consanguinity  between  the 
parties.  Yet  this  marriage  had  taken  place  under  a 
Papal  dispensation ;  a  new  subterfuge  must  be  sought : 
it  was  luckily  found  that  Clement  V.,  in  his  dispensa- 
tion, had  left  unnoticed  some  stiU  more  remote  spiritual 
relationship.  Charles  the  Fair  was  empowered  to  mar- 
ry i^ain.  His  consort  was  the  daughter  of  the  Ehn- 
peror  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  A  Papal  dispoisatioa 
removed  the  objection  of  as  close  consanguinify  as  in 
the  former  case  —  a  dispensation  easily  granted,  for  the 
connection,  if  not  suggested  by  the  Pope,  singularly 
agreed  with  his  ambitious  policy.  It  broke  the  Lux- 
emburg party,  the  main  support  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ; 
it  carried  over  the  suffirage  of  the  chivalrous  l>ut  versa- 
tile John  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  Emperor  Heniy,  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  France.  John  of  Bohemia 
appeared  with  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
pentecort,  *^^  *^^^  P^"^  ^"  *''  ^^^  rejoidugs  at  the  coro- 
^'^  nation  of  his  sister  in  Paris.     His  son  was 

married,  still  more  to  rivet  the  bond  of  union,  to  a 
French  princess;  his  younger  son  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Court  of  France.  Charles  the  Fair  came 
to  Toulouse  to  preside  over  the  Floral  Games :  thence 
he  {»tx;eeded  to  Avignon.     The  Pope,  the  King  «f 

1 II  was  reported  that  Bfamcte  of  Bourbon  continued  her  licentioiis  life 
in  her  prison  in  Chatean-OaiUmrd.  She  was  pregnant  bj  her  keeper,  or  bf 
wne  one  else.  —  Ootttfamat.  NaDg-a 
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Fnmce,  King  Robert  of  Naples,  met  to  partition  out 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom  —  to  France  the  Em- 
pire, to  Bobert  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bat  the  avowed  determination  to  wrest  the  Empirt 
from  (Jennanj  ronsed  a  general  opposition  Gmrntanj, 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Lonis  held  a  Diet,  early  in  the 
spring,  at  Frankfort.  The  proclamation  issued  from 
this  Diet  was  in  a  tone  of  high  defiance.^  It  tamited 
John,  ^^  who  called  himself  the  XXII.^  as  the  enany 
of  peace,  aad  as  deliberately  inflaming  war  in  the 
Empire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy."  ^^  He 
had  been  so  blinded  by  his  wickedness  as  to  abuse  one 
of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  binding  where  he  should  loose, 
loosening  where  he  should  bind.  He  had  condemned 
as  heretics  many  pious  and  blameless  Catholics,  whose 
only  crime  was  their  attachment  to  the  Empire."  ^'  He 
will  not  remember  that  Constantino  drew  forth  the 
Pope  Silvester  firom  a  cave  in  which  he  lay  hid,  and 
in  his  generous  prodigality  bestowed  all  the  liberty 
•nd  honor  possessed  by  the  Church.  In  return,  the 
successor  o[  Silvester  seeks  by  every  means  to  destroy 
the  holy  Empire  and  her  true  vassals."  The  protest 
examined  at  great  length  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pope,  his  disputing  the  election  of  Louis  at  Frankfort 
by  the  majority  of  the  Electors  and  the  coronation 
of  Louis  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  his  absolution  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Empire  from  their  oaths,  "  a  wicked  proc- 
uration of  perjury  I  the  act  not  of  a  Vicar  of  Christ, 
but  of  a  cruel  and  lawless  tyrant  I "     It  further  denies 

1  Tha  kog  docnment  maj  be  read  in  Balozius,  V't«  Pa|».  Atoii.  L  p. 
478,  «l  Mg. ;  imperiectlj  in  BaynaMat,  sab  ann.  Id2i  about  April  24. 
AnotlMr  pToCert,  in  ATentimia,  AnnaL  B«ic.,  and  in  Goldaatos,  dated  at 
^ttisbon,  Aug.  (ChristiiB  Serratmr  Dominos),  is  not  anthentio,  according  to 
OeUenschlager  and  Boehmer,  Begesta,  p.  42. 
TOL.  rn.  S 
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the  right  (rf  the  Pope  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
Empire  daring  a  vacancy,  as  utterly  without  ground  op 
precedent  Moreover,  "  the  Pope  had  attacked  Christ 
himself,  his  ever  blessed  Mother,  and  the  H<dy  Apos- 
tles, by  rejecting  the  evangelic  doctrine  of  absdute 
poverty.'*  ^ 

The  last  sentence  divulged  the  quarter  from  which 
came  forth  this  fearless  manifesto.  The  Spiritaal  Fran- 
spMtuaiistB  ciscans  were  throughout  Gtermany  become  the 
Bmpeior.  stanch  alUos  of  the  Pope's  enemy.  Men  of 
the  profoundest  learning  began  with  intrepid  diligence 
to  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  Papal  power  — 
men  who  swayed  the  populace  began  to  fill  thdf 
ears  with  denunciations  of  Papal  ambition,  arrogance, 
wealth.  The  Dominicans  of  course,  adverse  to  the 
Franciscans,  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent ;  for 
all  the  higher  clergy,  the  wealthier  monks  in  Ger- 
many, were  now  united  with  the  barefoot  friars.  The 
Pope  had  but  two  steadfast  adherents,  old  enemies  of 
Louis,  the  Bishops  of  Passau  and  Strasburg.  No  one 
treated  the  King  of  the  Romans  as  under  excommuni- 
cation. The  Canons  of  Freisingen  refosed  to  receive 
a  Bishop,  an  adherent  of  the  Pope.  The  Domini- 
cans at  Ratisbon  and  Landshut  closed  their  churches ; 
the  people  refused  them  all  alms ;  they  were  compelled 
by  hunger  to  resume  their  services.     Many  cities  igno- 


1  ''Kon  soffecit  in  Imperiom  ....  in  ipram  Dominiun  Jesom  Chriitiim 
Begem  Reg^im,  et  Dominnm  Dominonim,  Principeni  Begum  teme,  et  ^ut 
anctissimam  matrem,  qua  ejnsdem  voti  et  statiu  cum  filio  m  obaervantid 
pcwptrUUit  vixUf  et  sanctum  Apostoloram  coUeginm  ipeornm  denigrando 
▼itam  et  actus  iorargeret,  et  in  doctrinam  evangellcam  de  panpertate  altis- 
Bimft  .  .  .  quod  fimdamentom  non  solnm  soft  malft  vitft  et  a  mnndi  coO' 
temptn  alien&  oonatnr  evertere  et  haretico  dogmate,  et  ▼enwati  doetrinA,** 
fcCf&c  — P.484. 
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miniouslj  expelled  those  prelates  who  would  publish  the 
Papal  Bolls.  At  Strasbnrg  a  priest  who  attempted  to 
fix  it  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  was  thrown  into  the 
Rhine.  The  Dominicans  who  refiised  to  perf(»m  di« 
vine  service  were  driven  from  the  city.* 

Sjng  Charles  of  France,  trusting  in  the  awe  at  the 
Papal  excommnnications  and  the  ardent  prom-  J^f,  im 
ises  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  advanced  in  great  state  to 
Bar-sor-Anbe,  where  he  expected  some  of  the  Electors 
and  a  great  body  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  appear 
and  lay  the  Imperial  crown  at  his  feet  Leopold  of 
Austria  came  alone.  The  German  Queen  of  France 
had  died,  in  premature  childl»rth,  at  Issoudon,  on  the 
retom  of  the  Court  from  Avignon.*  The  connection 
was  dissolved  which  bound  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  the 
French  interest :  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  he  had 
become  again  a  German.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  that 
he  conld  not  consent  to  despoil  the  German  Princes 
of  their  noblest  privilege,  the  election  to  the  Empire. 
The  ecclesiastical  Electors  stood  aloof.  Leopold  was 
resolved  at  any  price  to  revenge  himself  on  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  rescue  his  brother  Frederick  from 
captivity.'  The  King  of  France  advanced  thirty  thou- 
sand marks  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  war.  At  the 
nme  time  the  Pope  issued  a  fenrth  process  against  Louis 

1  Burgmidi,  Hiit  B«Tar.  U.  80. 

*  She  died  April,  1834.  July  5,  Charies  married  hit  coosiii-geniiaii,  the 
denghter  of  Loafs,  Coimt  of  Eyreux.  The  Pope,  in  other  cases  so  difficult, 
shocked  the  pious  hy  permitthig  this  marriage  of  eonslBs-gennaii. 

*  See  in  Albert.  Argent,  (apnd  UrBtisinm)  the  dealings  of  Leopold  with 
a  fimions  necromancer,  who  promised  to  deliTer  Frederick  from  prison. 
The  derfl  appeared  to  Frederick  as  a  poor  scholar,  offering  to  transport  hfan 
awajr  in  a  doth.  Frederick  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  deril  disa|M 
peered.  Frederick  entreated  his  guards  to  give  him  some  relics,  ani  Is 
ftsj  that  he  should  not  be  conjured  out  of  captirity. — P.  ISS. 
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of  Bavaria :  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Avignon  in  Oo 
tober.  All  ecclesiastics  who  had  acknowledged  the 
King  were  declared  under  suspension  and  excommuni- 
cation; all  laymen  under  interdict.  The  ArchlMshop 
of  Magdeburg  was  commanded  to  publish  the  Bull.' 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  wedding  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  with  the  daughter  of  William  of  Holland  at 
Cologne,  John  of  Bohemia  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electors  had  vouchsafed  their  presence.  In  a  diet  at 
Feb.  28^1224.  Ratisbou  Louis  laid  before  the  States  (^  the 
bon.  Empire  his  proclamation  against  the  Pope, 

and  his  appeal  to  a  General  Council.  Not  one  of  the 
States  refused  its  adherence ;  the  Papal  Bulls  against 
the  Emperor  were  rejected,  those  who  dared  to  publish 
them  banished.  The  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Empire.^  Even  Leopold  of 
Austria  made  advances  towards  reconciliation.  He 
sent  the  imperial  crown  and  jewels  to  Louis ;  he  only 
urged  the  release  of  his  brother  from  captivitjr. 

Louis,  infatuated  by  his  success,  refused  these  over- 
tures. But  the  gold  of  France  began  to  work.  Leo- 
pold was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Austrian  and 
German  force.  Louis  was  obliged  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  Burgau  and  take  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  his 
camp,  munitions,  and  treasures.  The  feeble  German 
princes  again  looked  towards  France.  A  great  meet- 
Bndof  Jan.  "^  ^^  ^^'^  ^*  Rhcnsc  near  Coblentz.  The 
BtoftiogoT  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  with  Leopold 
^"*~**'        of  Austria  met  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope 

1  July  18.  VilUmi,  ix.  964.  Afartene,  Aneodot.  Oehlanschlager,  Urk- 
undenbach,  xlii.  106.  Raynaldi  (imperfect).  The  Pope  oondemns  Louif 
M  the  ikiitor  of  those  heretk»,  MOano  of  Lombardy,  Maailio  of  Pado^ 
John  of  Ghent 

2  Aug.    Boehmer  seems  to  doubt  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon. 
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and  Charles  of  France.  The  election  of  the  Bang  of 
France  to  the  Empire  was  proposed,  almost  carried*^ 
Berth<dd  of  Bocheck,  the  commander  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  at  Coblentz»  rose.  He  appealed  with  great  elo- 
quence to  the  Gierman  pride.  ^*  Would  they,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  passions  of  the  Fope^  inflict  eternal  dis- 
grace on  the  (German  Empire,  and  elect  a  foreigner  to 
the  thnme  ?  *'  Some  attempt  was  made  to  compromise 
tiie  dispute  by  the  election  of  the  King  of  France  only 
fin*  his  life;  but  the  Germans  were  too  keen-sij^ted 
and  suspicious  to  fiJl  into  this  snare. 

Louis  had  learned  wisdom ;  the  only  safe  course  was 
reconciliation  with  his  rival ;  and  Frederick  of  Austria 
had  pined  too  long  in  prison  not  to  accede  to  any  t^rms 
of  release.  Louis  visited  his  captive  at  Trausnitz :  the 
terms  were  easily  arranged  between  paities  7,,^  ,,11,^ 
so  eager  for  a  treatjr.  Frederick  surrendered  '"**«**• 
all  right  and  title  to  the  Empire ;  Leopold  gave  up  all 
which  his  house  had  usurped  firom  Ihe  Empire;  he 
and  his  brothers  were  to  swear  eternal  fealty  to  Louis, 
against  every  one,  priest  or  layman,  by  name  against 
him  who  called  himself  Pope.  Certain  counts  and 
knights  were  to  guarantee  the  treaty.  Burgau  and 
Reisenberg  were  to  be  surrendered  to  Bavaria;  St^ 
phen,  son  of  Louis,  was  to  marry  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Fredericks 

The  Pope  and  Uie  Austrian  party  were  alike  a9> 
tounded  by  this  sudden  padficataon.  The  Pope  at  once 
declared  the  treaty  null  and  void.  Leopold  n^r  4. 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  high-minded  Frederick  would 
not  stoop  to  a  breach  of  &ith.  He  had  but  to  utter 
his  wish,  and  the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  all  his 
liUbtrt-AiSMitm.    RayMdd.  tab  ann.  Schmidt.    SiinMiidl,  p.  48S 
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oaths.  They  were  already  declared  null,  as  sworn  to 
an  excommunicated  person,  and  therefore  of  no  valid* 
ity.  The  Pope  forbade  him  to  return  to  prison  ;^  but 
he  published  letters  declaring  his  surrender  of  his  title 
to  the  Empire,  admonished  his  brother  to  desist  from 
hostilities,  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Pope  with 
Louis.  He  had  sworn  to  more  than  he  could  fulfil, 
he  returned  to  Munich  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  pris- 
oner. There  was  a  strife  of  generosity ;  the  rivals  be- 
came the  closest  friends,  ate  at  the  same  table,  slept  in 
July  80.  the  same  bed.^  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  King 
of  France,  expressing  his  utter  astonishment  at  this 
strange  and  incredible  German  honesty.' 

The  friends  agreed  to  caned  the  former  treaty  —  a 
new  one  was  made.  Both,  as  one  person,  were  to  have 
equal  right  and  title  to  the  Empire,  to  be  brothers,  and 
each  alike  King  of  the  Romans  and  administrator  of 
the  Empire.  On  each  alternate  day  the  names  of 
Louis  and  of  Frederick  should  take  precedence  in  the 
instruments  of  state;  no  weighty  affiurs  were  to  be 
determined  but  by  common  consent ;  the  great  fie&  to 
be  granted,  homage  received,  by  both ;  if  one  set  out 
for  Italy,  the  other  was  to  rule  in  Grermany.  There 
was  to  be  one  common  Imp^al  Judge,  one  Secretary 
of  State.  The  seat  of  government  was  to  change 
every  half  or  quarter  of  a  year.  There  were  to  be 
two  great  seals ;  on  that  at  Louis  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick, on  that  of  Frederick  the  name  of  Louis  stood 
first.     The  two  Princes  swore  before  their  confassm 


1  Ball  **  Ad  noBtnim."    Rajiudd.  sab.  tarn.    OehlenadiUiger. 
s  See  the  aathorities  ia  Schmidt,  p.  265. 

*  ^  Famlliaritas  et  amidtia  illonun  dacom  incredibilit.'*  —  Bajnald.  tmk 
«nu    Bead  Schiller's  fiae  lines,  Deutsche  Traue,  Werke,  b.  iz.  p.  IM. 
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to  ]ceq>  their  oath:  ten  great  Taasals  were  the  wil« 


This  mngnlar  treatjr  was  kq>t  secret ;  as  it  transpired, 
all  parties,  except  the  Austrian,  broke  ont  into  dissatis^ 
fiMStion.^  The  Electors  declared  it  an  invasicm  of  their 
ri^ts.  The  Pope  condemned  the  impietj  of  Frederick 
in  daring  to  enter  into  this  intimate  association  with 
iHie  under  excommunication.  Another  plan  was  pro- 
posed, that  Louis  diould  rule  in  Italy,  Frederick  in 
German  J.  This  was  more  perilous  to  the  Pontiff:  he 
wrote  to  Charles  of  France  to  reprove  him  for  his  slug- 
gishness and  inactiyi^  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
interests. 

The  Austrian  party  under  Leopold  began  to  hope 
that  as  Louis  was  proscribed  by  the  inexora-  Dwthor 
ble  hatred  of  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  would  AiMcrto. 
be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  Frederick.     The  Arcb- 
bishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  their  brothers  the 
Counts  of  Bucheck  and  Yimeburg,  repaired  to  Avig- 
non.    Duke  Albert,  the  brother  of  Frederick  and  of 
Leopold,  urged  this  conclusion.     But  the  Pope  was  too 
deeply  pledged  by  his  passions  and  by  his  promises  to 
Charles  of  France :  the  Austrians  obtained  only  bland 
and  unmeaning  words.     The  death   of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  before  the  great  Diet  of  the  Empire,  sum- 
moned to  Spires,  seemed  at  once  to  quench  Di«tot 
the  strife.    Frederick  withdrew  firom  the  con-  ^^.  ^  jg^ 


test  Louis  of  Bavaria  met  the  Diet  as  undis- 1 
puted  Emperor ;  he  even  ventured  to  communicate  his 
determination  to  descend  into  Italy,  his  long-meditated 
plan  of  l<mg-provoked  vengeance  against  the  Pope. 
There  were  some  &int  murmurs  among  the  ecclesrasti* 

1  yakni,  ix.  e.  34.    Schmidt,  p.  86S. 
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cal  Electors  that  be  was  still  under  the  ban  of  excom^ 
munication.  "  That  ban,"  rejoined  Louis,  "  yourseiyes 
have  taught  me  to  despise :  to  the  pious  and  learned 
Italians  it  is  even  more  despicable."^ 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  now  that  Germany,  if  it  acknowl- 
edged not,  yet  acquiesced  in  his  kingly  title,  determined 
Loufemed-  *^  assert  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  The 
dmn't  on  implacable  Pope  compelled  him  to  seek  aUies 
^**iy-  in  all  quarters,  and  to  carry  on  the  contest 

wherever  he  might  hope  for  success.  None  of  the 
great  German  feudatories  obeyed  the  summons  to  at- 
tend him.  They  were  bound  by  their  fealty  to  appear 
at  his  coronation  in  Rome,  but  that  coronation  they 
might  think  remote  and  doubtftd.  The  prelates,  the 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  would  hardly  accompany  one 
still  under  excommunication.  An  embassy  to  Avig- 
non, demanding  that  orders  should  be  given  for  his 
coronation,  was  dismissed  with  silent  scorn.  But  the 
Gbibelline  chieftains  eagerly  pressed  his  descent  into 
Italy .^  He  appeared  at  a  Diet  of  the  great  Lombard 
At  Trent,  feudatories  at  Trent,  with  few  troops  and  still 
ifflf!  *'  more  scanty  munitions  of  war.  He  found 
around  him  three  of  the  Viscontis,  Galeazsso,  Marco, 
Luchino,  the  Marquises  of  Este,  Eafaello  and  ObisDO, 
Passerine  Lord  of  Mantua,  Can  della  Scala  Lord  of  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  Feltre,  and  Belluno.  Delia  Scala  had 
an  escort  of  600  horse,  his  body-guard  against  the 

1  TrithemiuB,  Chron.  Hinch.  Boehmer  obsenres,  "  Weder  ein«  urkimd* 
noch  ein  gleichzeitiger  auf  diese  Thatsache  hindeuten.**  He  therefore  re- 
jects the  whole.  But  are  not  the  **  arkunde  **  yeiy  imperf^Bctlj  preserved, 
and  the  writers  few  and  uncertain  in  their  notice  of  eTents?  It  is  of  m 
great  historic  consequence.     The  leading  facts  are  certain. 

*  Cortesius  apud  Muratori,  R.  I.  S.  xii.  S3tt  Albertus  Mossatns,  Fouler 
p.  172. 
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Dafce  of  Carinthia,  with  whom  he  was  contesting 
Padvft.  Th^«  were  ambasstdors  from  Pisa,  from  the 
Genoese  exiles,  fixxn  Castmccio  of  Lncca,  and  the 
Emg  of  Sicfly.  AU  were  prodigal  in  their  tows  of 
loyal^,  and  even  prodigal  in  act.^  Thej  oflered  150,- 
000  flcHrins  of  gold.  The  tidings  of  this  supply  hroogbt 
rapidly  down  considerable  bands  of  German  adrenturers 
aroood  the  standard  of  Louis. 

Louis  relied  not  <hi  arms  alone,  nor  on  the  strength 
and  fidelity  of  the  Italian  Ghibellines.  A  ^^^^ 
war  had  long  been  waging;  and  now  his^**"**- 
dauntless  and  eren  fimatical  champions  were  prepared 
to  wage  that  religions  war  in  public  opinion  to  the  last 
extremity.  He  was  accompanied  by  Marsilio  of  Pad* 
na  aod  by  John  of  Jandon.'  These  men  had  already 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  worid  in  defence  of 
the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  sufremucj. 

Marsilio  of  Padua  was  ndther  ecclesiastic  nor  lawyer; 
he  was  the  King's  physician ;  but  in  profound  jg^nu^oi 
theolc^cal  learning  as  in  (fialectic  skill  sur-  ^*^^ 
passed  I^  few  ni  his  age.  Three  years  before,  Mar- 
silio had  published  his  &mou8  work,  *  The  Defender  of 
Peace.*  The  title  itself  was  a  quiet  but  severe  sarcasm 
against  the  Pope ;  it  arraigned  him  as  the  irreconcila- 
ble enemy  of  peace.  This  grave  and  argumentative 
work,  if  to  us  of  inconceivable  prolixity  (though  to 
Uiat  of  William  of  Ockham  it  is  light  and  rapid  read- 
ing), advanced  and  maintained  tenets  which,  if  heard 
for  centuries  in  Christendom,  had  been  heard  only  from 
obscure  and  fanatic  heretics,  mostly  mingled  up  with 
wild  and  obnoxious  opinions,  or,  as  in  the  strife  with 

1  **  UxMb  grmvit  «ris  dispenrit.**  —  Albert  Mninto. 

t  In  Champsgn*,  mmetiniM  enrvMoady  eiUtd  John  of  Qkmt 
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the  Lawyers  or  concerning  the  memory  of  Bonifiu^e, 
with  fierce  personal  charges. 

The  first  book  discusses  with  great  depth  and  dialeo- 
tic  subtilly  the  origin  and  principles  of  govemmeDt. 
In  logic  and  in  thought  the  author  is  manifestly  a  se- 
vere Aristotelian.  The  second  establishes  the  origin^ 
the  principles,  the  limits  of  the  sacerdotal  power.^ 
Marsilio  takes  his  firm  and  resolute  stand  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  or  rather  on  the  Gospel ;  he  distinctly  re- 
pudiates the  dominant  Old  Testament  interpretati<Hi 
of  the  New.  The  Gospel  is  the  sole  authoritative  law 
of  Christianily ;  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  those 
Scriptures  rests  not  with  any  one  priest  or  college  of 
priests  ;  it  requires  no  less  than  the  assent  and  sanction 
of  a  General  Council.  These  Scriptures  gave  no  coeiv 
cive  power  whatever,  no  secular  jurisdiction  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other  bishop  or  priest. 
The  sacerdotal  order  was  instituted  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments.  It  is  only  by  usage  that  the 
clergy  are  called  the  Church,  by  recent  usage  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Cardinals.  The  true  Church 
is  the  whole  assembly  of  the  fiuthfiil.  The  word  "  spii^ 
itual "  has  in  like  manner  been  usurped  by  the  priest- 
hood ;  all  Christians,  as  Christians,  are  spiritual.  The 
third  chapter  states  fidrly  and  Ailly  the  scriptural 
grounds  alleged  for  the  sacerdotal  and  papal  pretea- 

1  **  Mori  legem  Deiu  tradidit  obseirandomm  Id  statu  yite  pnesentia,  ad 
oontentioDes  humanas  dirimendas,  pnecepta  talium  specialiter  oontinentem, 
et  ad  hoc  proportionaliter  ee  habentem  humans  legis  quantum  ad  aliquam 
iui  partem.  Verum  hignsmodi  prasoepta  in  EYaogelicA  lege  non  tradidit 
Ohristus,  sed  tradita  vel  tradenda  eupposuit  in  humanis  legibus,  quas  ob- 
servari  et  prindpantibus  secundum  eas  omnem  animam  humanam  obediif 
pnecipit,  in  his  saltern  quod  non  adversaretur  legi  salutia."  —  P  Ui. 
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sions :  they  mre  subodtted  to  cafan  but  rigid 
tion.i  The  qnestum  is  not  wbat  power  wis  poMcwed 
by  Christ  as  God  and  man,  bat  what  he  conferred  on 
the  apostles,  what  descended  to  their  successors  the 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  what  he  fiarbade  them  to  a»- 
sune;  what  is  meant  by  the  power  of  the  keys.  **  Ghxi 
alone  remits  sins,  the  priest^s  power  is  <»ily  dedann 
toiy/'  The  illiistratbn  is  the  case  of  the  leper  in  the 
Grospels  healed  by  Christ,  declared  healed  by  the  priest.' 
He  admits  what  is  required  by  the  Sacrament  of  Pen* 
ance,  and  some  power  of  commuting  the  pains  of 
pnigatory  (this,  as  well  as  transnbstantiation,  he  dis« 
tinctly  asserts)  for  temporal  penalties.  Bat  eternal 
damnation  is  hj  God  iJone,  for  God  alone  is  above 
ignorance  and  partial  affection,  to  which  all  priests, 
even  the  Pope,  are  subject  Crimes  fer  which  a  man 
is  to  be  excommunicated  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a 
priest  or  coH^  of  priests,  but  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  fidthfuL*  The  clergjr  have  no  coactive  power  even 
over  heretics,  Jews  or  infidels.  Judgment  over  them 
is  by  Christ  alone,  and  in  the  other  world.  They  are 
to  be  punished  by  the  temporal  power  if  they  c^end 
against  human  statutes.^    The  immunities  of  the  dergj 

1  Inaoooit't  ftmont  timfHihiA^  of  tiM  Mm  and  immq  ii,  I  think,  aloao 
— iWed,  no  doabt  in  diidun. 

*  He  luM  anodier  flloitntion.    Tbopriootit  at  thoJaOor,  wfaohM  no  Jn- 
ficMl  power,  though  be  maj  open  and  ahnt  the  door  of  the  prfton. 

s  Unircnitaa  Fldelhun,  p.  90S. 

4  Tkb  if  remarkable.  **Qnodri  bmnant  hge  pfehftitom  ftierit,  hwid" 
cam  aot  atiter  inftdelem  hi  ragkme  manare,  qnl  taXk  in  fpaS  lepertoa  ftwift, 
famiaam  UgU  hmmtinm  ttamggrmor  eidem  pen&  Tel  aapplfcto  hale  tnaa- 
pttwionieidam  lege  etatotii,  ia  hoe  aaoafo,  debet  agwri  fli  Tirn  hieliiam 
aat  alitcr  infldelem  eoamofiri  idellboi  eidem  proTindA  non  ftMfkpio- 
Hbkimi  hamanS  kge,  q^emadawdiim  hjuntitk  et  awhil  Jadserm  ••• 
haaMBiii  leggwe  pii  laimiiiii  a«titit  etiam  temporiboa  Chriatianoram  pepnie 
ram  prindpna  atqne  pontifionn,  dko  raipiam  aon  Uen«  hsrrttcam  rel  al* 
her  iaidelcm  qucnqnaa  jadkaie  toI  aieere  p<Bi4  rel  aapfltiie  mali  ani 
I."— p.tn. 
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from  temporal  jurisdiction  are  swept  away  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  State.  If 
the  clergy  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  temporal  au- 
thority, all  would  rush  into  the  order,  especially  since 
Boni&ce  VIII.  extended  the  clerical  privilege  to  those 
who  had  the  simple  tonsure.  Poverty  with  contempt 
of  the  world  was  the  perfection  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  therefore  the  indelible  characteristic 
of  all  bishops  and  priests.  Now  the  clergy  accumu- 
late vast  wealth,  bestow  or  bequeath  it  to  their  heirs, 
or  lavish  it  on  horses,  servants,  banquets,  the  vanity 
and  voluptuousness  of  the  world.  Marsilio  does  not, 
with  the  rigor  of  Spiritual  Franciscanism,  insist  on 
absolute  mendicancy :  sustenance  the  clergy  might 
have,  and  no  more  ;  with  that  they  should  be  c(Hitent. 
Tithes  are  a  direct  usurpation.  The  Apostles  were  all 
equal;  the  Saviour  is  to  be  believed  rather  than  old 
tradition,  which  invested  St.  Peter  in  coercive  power 
over  the  other  Apostles.  Still  more  do  the  Decretals 
err,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  authority  over  the 
temporalities,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  emperors 
and  kings.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  can  in  no  sense  be 
called  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  first,  because  no 
apostle  was  appointed  by  the  divine  law  over  any  pecul- 
iar people  or  land ;  secondly,  because  he  was  at  An- 
tioch  before  Rome.  Paul,  it  is  known,  was  at  Rome 
two  years.  He,  if  any  one,  having  taught  the  Romans, 
was  Bishop  of  Rome:  it  cannot  be  shown  from  the 
Scriptures  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
that  he  was  ever  at  Rome.  It  is  incredible  that  if  he 
were  at  Rome  before  St.  Paul,  he  should  not  be  men- 
tioned either  by  St.  Paul  or  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts.* 

1  It  is  curious  to  find  this  aiguinent  so  well  put  in  tiie  fbvtsenth  osa^ 
tw.  a 
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Coostandne  the  Great  first  emancipated  the  priesthood 
firom  the  coercive  anthoritj  of  the  temporal  prince,  and 
gave  some  of  them  dignity  and  power  over  other  Insh- 
ops  and  chorches.  But  the  Fope  has  no  power  to 
decree  anj  article  of  faith  as  necessary  to  salvation.^ 
The  Boll  dierefbre  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Unam  Sane* 
tarn)  was  fidse  and  injurious  to  all  mankind  beyond  all 
imaginable  fidsehood.'  A  General  Council  alone  could 
decide  such  questions,  and  (General  Councils  could  only 
be  summoned  by  the  civil  sovereigns.  The  primacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  no  more  than  this ;  that 
having  consulted  with  the  clergy  on  such  or  on  other 
important  matters,  he  might  petition  the  sovereign  to 
summon  a  Greneral  Council,  preside,  and  with  the  full 
assent  of  the  Council  draw  up  and  enact  laws.  As  to 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  election  by  the  Pope,  the  first  was  a 
ceremony  in  which  the  Pope  had  no  m<Mre  power  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  the  anointing  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  The  simplicity  alone,  not  to  say 
the  pusillanimity,  of  certain  Emperors  had  permitted 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  transmute  this  innocent  usage 
into  an  arbitrary  right  of  ratifying  the  election ;  and  so 
of  making  the  choice  of  the  seven  Electors  of  as  little 
value  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  mankind.' 
The  third  book  briefly  draws  fiurty-one  conclusions 

1  Tbe  author  cnramhMM  the  fiunous  lajiiig  ascribed  to  St  AnguatiiM, 
"Egovero  non  crederem  Evangelio,  niai  me  Catholics  Ecdeein  commo* 
▼ereC  anctoritas."  He  meant  tbe  teBtfanoBj  of  the  Chnich  (the  eoUectivt 
body  of  Christiaiis)  that  these  writfaigs  really  proceeded  from  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

^  "  Conctis  ciYiliter  virentibos  prajodidalissunom  omnium  exeogitabll- 
iun  &lsornm/*  —  P.  258. 

*  **  Tantam  enim  septem  tonsores  aut  lippi  possent  Bomano  Begl  ^ucto* 
ritatem  tribne^e.'* 
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from  the  long  argument.  Among  these  were,  —  tne 
Decretals  of  the  Popes  can  inflict  no  temporal  penalty 
miless  ratified  by  the  civil  Sovereign ;  there  is  no  power 
of  dispensation  in  marriages ;  the  temporal  power  may 
limit  the  number  of  the  clergy  as  of  churches;  no 
canonization  can  take  place  but  by  a  General  Council  * 
a  General  Council  may  suspend  or  depose  a  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  "  Defender  of  Peace  "  was  but  one  of  several 
writings  in  the  same  daring  tone.  There  was  a  second 
by  Marsilio  of  Padua  on  the  Translation  of  the  Em- 
pire. Another  was  ascribed,  but  erroneously,  to  John 
of  Jaudun,  on  the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  of  Pope 
John  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Above  all  the  famous 
^^jjiyj^,^  Schoolman,  William  of  Ockham,  composed 
^^**'*^'  two  works  (one  "in  ninety  days")  of  an 
enormous  prolixly  and  of  an  intense  subtilty,  such  as 
might,  according  to  our  notions,  have  palled  on  the  dia- 
lectic passions  of  the  most  pugnacious  university,  or 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  most  laborious  monk  in 
the  most  drowsy  cloister.^  But  no  doubt  there  were 
lighter  and  more  inflammatory  addresses  poured  in 
quick  succession  into  the  popular  ear  by  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  and  by  all  who  envied,  coveted,  hated,  or 
conscientiously  believed  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  fatal 
to  their  holy  ofSce — by  all  who  saw  in  the  Pope  a 
political  despot  or  an  Antichrist.  At  Trent,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  his  fearless  counsellors  declared  the  Pope 
a  heretic,  exhibited  sixteen  articles  against  him,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  James  the  Priest. 

1  The  two,  the  Dialogus,  and  the  Opoe  Nonaginta  Dieniin,  which  com* 
piehends  the  Compendium  Erromm  Pap«s,  oocapy  nearly  1000  pageip 
printed  hi  the  very  cloeest  tjrpe,  fai  Goldasti  Monarchia,  yoL  ii.  p.  M$  t$ 
1S». 
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So  set  forth  another  German  Emperor,  nnwamed, 
apparentlj  ignorant  of  all  former  history,  to  nm  the 
nine  course  as  his  predecessors  —  a  triumphant  passage 
through  Italy,  a  jubilant  reception  in  Rome,  a  splendid 
coronation,  the  creation  of  an  Antipope ;  then  dissatis* 
frction,  treachery,  revolt  among  his  partisans,  socn 
weaiy  of  the  exactions  wrong  from  them,  hot  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  idle  pageant ; 
his  German  troops  wasting  away  with  their  own  ex- 
cesses and  the  uncongenial  climate,  and  cut  off  by  war 
or  ferer ;  an  ignominious  retreat  quickening  into  flight ; 
the  wonder  of  mankind  sinking  at  once  into  contempt ; 
the  mockery  and  scoffing  joy  of  his  inexorable  foes. 

From  Trent  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  six  hundred  G^eiv 
man  horse,  passed  by  Bergamo,  and  arrired  unu  ib 
at  Como ;  from  thence,  his  forces  gathering  ii«eb  u. 
as  he  advanced,  he  entered  Milan.     At  Pen-  Mwehs 
tecost  he  was  crowned  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mmyn. 
Ambrose.     The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  an  exile. 
Three  excommunicated  Bishops  (Frederico  di  Maggi 
of  Brescia,  Guide  Tarlati  the  turbulent  Prelate  of 
Arezzo,  and  Henry  of  Trent)  set  the  Iron  Crown  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  the  Romans :  his  wife,  Mar- 
garita, was  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  gold.  AtMUaa 
Can  della  Scala  was  present  with  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  most  of  the  mighty  Ghibelline  chieftains.    GkileazKO 
Visconti  was  confirmed  as  Imperial  Vicar  of  Milan, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  Vercelli ;  but  hardly  two  months  JiOj  7 
had  elBfeed  when  Galeazzo  was  arrested,  imprisoned, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  if  Monza  was  not 
surr^idered.     The  commander  of  the  castle  hesitated, 
but  was  forced  to  yield.     The  cause  of  this  quarrel  is 
Dot  quite  certain.     The  needy  Bavarian  pressed  for  the 
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fall  payment  of  the  covenanted  contribution.  Galeazzo, 
it  is  said,  haughtily  replied  that  the  Emperor  must  wait 
his  time.^  Graleazzo  knew  that  Milan  groaned  under 
his  exactions.  Two  of  his  own  brothers  were  weary 
of  Galeazzo's  tjrranny.  Louis  at  once  caught  at  p<^a-« 
larity,  and  released  himself  firom  the  burden  of  grati* 
tude,  from  the  degrading  position  of  being  his  vassal's 
vassal.  The  Visconti  was  therefore  cast  inlo  prison,* 
all  his  proud  house  were  compelled  to  seek  conceal- 
ment ;  but  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  party  of  Louis. 
The  Ghibelline  tyrants  had  hoped  to  rule  under  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  not  to  be  ruled  by  him.'  The 
Guelfs  secretly  rejoiced :  "  God  is  slaying  our  enemies 
by  our  enemies." 

Louis  having  extorted  200,000  florins  fcom  Milan  and 
Aw.  IS.  the  other  cities,  advanced  unopposed  towards 
Sept.  6.  Tuscany.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  but  imperial  Pisa  closed  her 
gates  against  the  ally  of  her  deadly  enemy ;  nor  till  after 
she  had  suffered  a  long  siege  was  Pisa  compelled  to  her 
At  Pte.  ^'^  obedience :  she  paid  heavily  for  her  brief 
^^^-  ^'  disloyalty.*  This  was  the  only  resistance  en- 
countered by  the  Bavarian.  The  Pope  meanwhile  had 
Apru  8, 1807.  launched  in  vain,  and  for  a  fifth  time,  his  spir- 
itual thunders.  For  his  impious  acts  at  Trent,  Louis 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  the  fiefe  he  held  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  Dukedom 

1  ViUani.    Morigia,  Hist  Modoct  B.  I.  S.  t.  xxii. 

s  **  Interim  Galeaa  saperbum  atque  insolentem,  ao  ikcere  recnsantem  ia 
altnm  profimdum  carcerem  detnidi  neiroque  pedes  astringifedt.'*— Al- 
bert Mussat.  —  P.  776. 

s  "  Aoimadvenio  hiec  a  Ladovico  in  Vice  Comites  fkcta  tjrrannia  ceteris 
Lombardiie  ingentes  terrores  incussit.**  —  lb. 

*  "  E  bisognavagli  perb  eh'  ella  e  sna  gente  erano  molto  poveri.'*  —  Vfl- 
lani. 
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«f  BttTsria.  He  was  agua  dted  to  appear  bafere  tba 
jodgimiit  aft  at  At^doo,  to  reoeiTe  due  peoal^  ibr 
Ui  sns ;  all  Christiaiis  were  enjoined  to  withhold  everr 
act  of  obeifieDoe  from  him  as  roler.^  Bat  ix>  Guelfic 
dneftain,  no  State  or  dtj,  stood  forward  to  head  thi 
cmsade  commanded  hj  the  Pope.  Florence  remained 
aloof^  thoogfa  nnder  die  Doke  <^  Calabria;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope  against  Loois  of  Bavaria  were 
published  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini.  Her  onlj  act  was 
the  burning,  by  the  Inquisitor,  of  the  astrologer,  Cecco 
d' AscoU,  whose  wild  predictions  were  said  to  bare  fbr»* 
shown  the  descent  of  the  Bavarian  and  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Castmccio.  Cecco*s  book,  according  to  the 
popular  statement,  ascribed  all  human  events  to  the 
irresistiUe  infloence  of  the  stars.  The  stars  themselves 
were  subject  to  the  enchantments  of  malignant  spirits, 
Christ  came  into  the  world  under  that  fatal  necessify, 
lived  a  coward  life,  and  died  his  inevitable  death.  Un- 
der the  same  planetary  force.  Antichrist  was  to  come  in 
gcngeous  aj^parel  and  great  power.' 


1  Apod  Haitone,  p.  471. 

*  YiDaiii,  czzziz.  Compare  De  Sade,  Vie  d«  P^tnrqaa,  L  p.  4S.  Ha 
MTsthatthen  bin  theVfttieaii  AlfS^^'ProMa  dlOaoood' AmoU.**  1 
luire  «r«mtn^,  I  will  not  My  read,  Oaooo'a  poam,  **  L*Aearba,**  half  aa- 
trology,  half  nataral  higtory,  and  moat  labacribe  to  De  8adfl*a  rerdicts 
**  S*il  n*^toit  paa  plaa  aorder  que  poSte,  comme  U  y  apparenoe,  on  loi  S< 
gianda  liynatioe  en  la  brfUant."  —  P.  60.  There  are,  howerer,  eoma  «(»• 
rious  paaeagea  in  which  ha  attache  Dante,  not,  aa  PIgnotti  (r.  Uf.  p.  1)  un* 
airij  eajB,  thinking  himself  a  better  poet,  bat  reprehending  hia  phUoaophii 
caldodiiDea^ 

**  mm  do  pMSaall,  SoieulfB  posta, 
Fooendo  ehe  ^  bM  diUa  tetnaa 
HaoMlfiato  lirao  eon  lor  wu^. 


n«t 

Ohio,  dtm  atfoi 


'p.  zuT.;  fMalaal 
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Rome  had  already  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the 
RmbaM7  of  Pope  to  rctum  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
John  xxn.  the  sacred  city.  If  he  did  not  obey,  they 
threatened  to  receive  the  King  of  Bavaria.  A  Court 
they  would  have :  if  not  the  Pope's,  that  of  the  Era* 
peror.  The  Pope  replied  with  unmeaning  promises 
and  solemn  admonitions  against  an  impious  alliance 
with  the  persecutor  of  the  Church.^  The  Romans  had 
no  faith  in  his  promises,  and  despised  his  counsels.  Na- 
poleon Orsini  and  Stephen  Colonna,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Robert  of  Naples,  were  driven  from  the  city. 
Sciarra  Colonna,  a  name  iatal  to  Popes,  was  elected 
Captain  of  the  people.  A  large  Neapolitan  force  landed 
Sept.  28.  at  Ostia,  and  broke  into  the  Leonine  city 
The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled,  the  city  rose,  the  invad* 
ers  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

From  Pisa,  where  he  had  forced  a  contribution  of 
Jan.  1828.  200,000  florius,  20,000  from  the  clergy,  Louis 
to  Room.  oi  Bavana  made  a  winter  march  over  the 
Maremma  to  Viterbo.  His  partisans  (Sciarra  Colonna, 
Jacopo  Savelli,  Tebaldo  de  St.  Eustazio)  were  masters 
of  the  city.  To  soothe  the  people  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  demand  certain  terms.  Louis  ordered  Ca»- 
truccio.  Lord  of  Lucca,  to  reply.  Castruccio  signed  to 
the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  advance.  "  This  is  the 
answer  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor."  In  five  days  Louis 
was  within  the  city ;  there  was  no  opposition ;  his  ad- 
vent was  welcomed,  it  was  said,  like  that  of  God.^  His 
march  had  been  swelled    by  numbers:  the  city  was 

1  Albert  Mossato,  p.  ITS. 

s  **  Popnlos  Romanns  at  Deo  ab  exoeltk  Tenientie,  garisiu  Dlom  magmii 
■UcritAtibns,  praocnionivHiQe  applMuibw  exeeplt*'  —Albert  Mowito,  8. 
B.  L  p.  773. 
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crowded  widi  swarms  of  tlie  Spiritual  Franciscans; 
with  aD  wlio  Uxjk  part  with  their  General,  Mtchadl  di 
Ce8eDS^  against  the  Pope;  with  the  Fraticelli;  with 
the  poorer  dergj,  who  desired  to  reduce  the  rest  to 
their  own  porer^,  or  who  were  hcHMStly  or  h jpocriti- 
callj  poss^sed  with  the  fenaticisni  of  mendicancy. 
The  hi^ier  and  wealthier,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of 
the  monastic  Orden,  and  even  the  Friars,  withdrew  in 
tear  or  disgost  before  dus  democratio  inroad.  The 
churches  were  dosed,  the  amvents  deserted,  hardly  a 
hell  tolled,  the  services  were  scantily  performed  by 
schismatic  or  excommunicated  priests. 

Yet  the  procession  to  the  coronation  of  Louis  of  Ba 
▼aria  was  as  magnificent  as  of  old.   The  Bm-  ooroMtio- 
poror  passed  through  squadrons  of  at  least  J>m!%* 
five  thousand  horse ;  the  city  had  decked  itself  in  all 
its  splendor ;  there  was  an  imposing  assemblage  of  the 
nobles  on  the  way  firom  St  Maria  Maggiore  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  but  at  the  coronation  the  place  of  the  Pope  or  of 
delegated  Cardinals  was  ill  supplied  by  the  Bishq>  of 
Yenetia  and  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  known  only  as  under 
excommunication.     The  Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace 
was  wanting:  Castmccio  was  inverted  with  that  dig- 
nity.    Castruccio  (dad  in  a  crimson  vest,  embroidered 
in  front  with  the  words,  **  'Tis  he  whom  God  wills," 
bdund,  ''  He  will  be  whatever  Ood  wills  ")  was  after 
wards  created,  amid  loud  popular   applause,  Senator 
and  Imperial  Vicar  of  Rome.     Three  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated: one  for  the  maintenance   of  the  Catholic 
fidth,  one  on  the  revenues  due  to  the  clergy  (a  vain  at* 
tempt  to  prc^tiate  their  finror),  one  in  defence  of  irid* 
3WS  and  orphans. 

Louis  coold  not  pause :  he  was  yet  but  half  avenged 
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upon  his  implacable  enemy.  He  was  not  even  secure ; 
80  long  as  John  was  Pope,  he  was  not  Emperor ;  he 
was  under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  He  had  been 
driven  to  extremity ;  there  was  no  extremity  to  which 
he  must  not  proceed.  He  had  not  satisfied  nor  paid 
the  price  of  their  attachment  to  his  Mendicant  partH 
sans.  On  the  Place  before  St  Peter's  Church  was 
April  18.  erected  a  lofty  stage.  The  Emperor  ascended 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  gorgeous  throne :  he  wore  the 
purple  robes,  the  Imperial  crown ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
bore  tike  golden  sceptre,  in  his  left  the  golden  apple. 
Around  him  were  Prelates,  Barons,  and  armed  Knights ; 
the  populace  filled  the  vast  space.  A  brother  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eremites  advanced  on  the  stage,  and 
cried  aloud,  ^^  Is  there  any  Procurator  who  will  defend 
the  Priest  James  of  Cahors,  who  calls  himself  Pope 
John  XXII.  ?  "  Thrice  he  uttered  the  summons ;  no 
answer  was  made.  A  learned  Abbot  of  Germany 
mounted  the  stage,  and  made  a  long  sermon  in  eloquent 
Latin,  on  the  text,  ^*  This  is  the  day  of  good  tidings.'* 
The  topics  were  skilfully  chosen  to  work  upon  the 
turbul^it  audience.  ^  The  holy  Emperor  beholding 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  fiuth, 
deprived  both  of  her  temporal  and  her  spiritual  throne, 
had  left  his  own  realm  and  his  young  children  to  re- 
store her  dignity.  At  Rome  he  had  heard  that  James 
of  Cahors,  called  Pope  John,  had  determined  to  change 
the  titles  of  the  Cardinals,  and  transfer  them  also  to 
Avignon ;  that  he  had  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the 
Roman  people:  therefore  the  Syndics  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people, 
had  entreated  him  to  proceed  against  the  said  James  of 
Cahors  as  a  heretic,  and  to  provide  the  Chnrdi  and 
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people  of  Rome,  as  the  Emperor  Otho  had  done,  with 
A  holy  and  fidthftd  pastor."  He  recounted  eight  here- 
sies of  John.  Among  them,  *^he  had  been  urged  to 
war  against  the  Saracens:  he  had  replied,  *We  have 
Saracens  enough  at  home.' "  He  had  said  that  Christ, 
^  whose  poverty  was  among  his  perfections,  held  prop- 
erty in  conmion  with  his  disciples."  He  had  declar^, 
contrary  to  the  Gospel,  which  maintains  the  rights  of 
Cssar,  and  asserts  the  Pope's  kingdom  to  be  purely 
spiritual,  that  to  him  (the  Pope)  belongs  all  power, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  For  these  crimes,  there- 
fiire,  of  heresy  and  treason,  the  Emperor,  by  the  new 
law,  and  by  other  laws,  canon  and  civil,  re-  ,^^^  p^^ 
moved,  deprived,  and  cashiered  the  same^^^^*"*^ 
James  of  Cahors  firom  his  Papal  office,  leaving  to  any 
one  who  Lad  temporal  jurisdiction  to  execute  upon  him 
the  penalties  of  heresy  and  treason*  Henceforth  no 
Prince,  Baron,  or  commonalty  was  to  own  him  as 
Pope,  under  pain  of  condemnation  as  iautor  of  his 
treason  and  heresy :  half  the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the 
Imperial  treasury,  half  to  the  Roman  people.^  He, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  promised  in  a  few  days  to  provide  a 
good  Pope  and  a  good  Pastor  for  the  great  consolation 
of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  all  Christians.^ 

But  Bome  was  awed  rather  than  won  by  this  flattery 
to  hear  pride.      Only  four  days  after,  an  ecclesiastic. 


1  Aeoofding  to  tiie  statement  of  Louis,  stiU  more  atrocious  charges  were 
lasifted  into  this  sentence  of  deposition,  by  Udalric  of  Qoeldree,  the  Em- 
Perot's  secretaiy*  Louis  being  a  nide  soldier,  ignorant  of  Latin,  knew 
Mtiiing,  as  he  afterwards  declared  to  Benedict  XII.,  of  these  things  (Ra]r* 
■aid.  sab  aon.  1M6).  Udahrio  did  this  out  of  secret  enmity  to  the  Em« 
pevor,  to  eonmiit  him  more  trretrieyably  with  the  Pope. — Hansi,  vote  on 
Ba^naldns,  182S,  o.  zxxvi. 

s  lp«d  Baliuciiim,  ii.  p.  638. 
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James  ^  son  of  Stephen  Colonna,  appeared  before  the 
Protert  of  church  of  St,  Marcellus,  and  in  the  presence 
toSST^^  of  one  thousand  Romans  read  aloud  and  at 
April  22.  f^^  length  the  last  and  most  terrible  process 
of  Pope  John  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  went  on 
to  declare  that  ^^  no  Syndicate,  representing  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  had  addressed  Louis;  that  Syndicate,  the 
priests  of  St.  Peter's,  of  St.  John  Lateran,  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  with  all  the  other  dignified  clergy  and  ab- 
bots, had  left  Rome  for  some  months,  lest  they  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  persons  under  ex- 
communication." He  continued  uninterrupted  his  long 
harangue,  and  then  deliberately  nailed  the  Pope's  Brief 
on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marcellus.  The 
news  spread  with  a  deep  murmur  through  the  city. 
Louis  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  seize  the  daring  ecclesi- 
astic ;  he  was  gone,  the  populace  had  made.no  attempt 
to  arrest  him.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
April  28.  Pope  with  a  rich  bishopric.  The  next  day  a 
law  was  published  in  the  presence  of  the  senators  and 
people,  that  the  Pope  about  to  be  named,  and  all  future 
Popes,  should  be  bound  to  reside,  except  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  in  Rome ;  that  he  should  not  de- 
part, unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Roman  people, 
above  two  days'  journey  from  the  city.  If  summoned 
to  return,  and  disobedient  to  the  summons,  he  might  be 
deposed  and  another  chosen  in  his  place.^ 

^  He  was  canon  of  the  Lateran;  afterwards  the  friend  of  Petrarch.  Sa* 
aoooont  of  Petrarch*s  visit  to  him  as  Bishop  of  Lombes.— De  Sade,  L 

3  The  oondemnation  of  John  XXII.  to  death,  and  his  capital  senteneO; 
are  asserted  by  Raynaldos  on  onpublished  authority.  This  account  is  re 
ceived  as  authentic  by  Boehmer,  who  accepts  all  that  is  against  Louis  and 
in  fiivor  of  Pope  John.    It  is  more  likely  a  version  of  Mossato^s  stwry  of 
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On  Aacenskm  Day  the  people  were  again  summoned 
to  the  Place  before  St.  Peter's  Church,  m^h 
Lfocds  iqppeared  in  all  his  imperial  attire,  with  many  of 
tlie  lower  clergy,  monks,  and  friara.  He  took  his  seat 
np<m  the  throne :  the  designated  Pope,  Peter  di  Cor^* 
▼aia,  sat  by  his  side  under  the  baldachin.  The  fiiar 
Nicolas  di  Fabriano  preached  on  the  text,  ^^  And  Peter, 
taming,  said,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  hath  appeared  and 
delivered  me  ont  of  the  hapd  of  Herod."  The  Bava* 
rian  was  the  angel,  Pope  John  was  Herod.  The  Bishop 
of  Yenetia  came  forward,  and  three  times  demanded 
whether  they  woold  have  the  brother  Peter  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  There  was  a  loud  acclamation,  whether 
firom  fear,  from  contagious  excitement,  from  wonder  at 
the  daring  of  the  Emperor,  or  from  genuine  joy  that 
they  had  a  humble  and  a  Roman  Pope.^  The  Bishop 
read  the  Decree.  The  Emperor  rose,  put  on  the  finger 
of  the  friar  the  ring  of  St  Peter,  arrayed  him  in  the 
pall,  and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  Y .  With 
the  Pope  on  his  right  hand  he  passed  into  the  church, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Peter  di  Corvara  was  born  in  the  Abruzzi ;  he  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  Franciscan  faction;  aT^aiaii- 
man  €£  that  rigid  austerity  that  no  charge  ^^• 
could  be  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  but  hy- 
pocrisy.    The  one  imputation  was,  that  he  had  lived  in 
wedlock  five  years  before  he  put  on  the  habit  of  St 

kb  being  bmnad  in  affigy  I7  tlie  peopla,  imtbflr  than  oonilnned  bj  it    Ai 
a  gimre  judiciBl  proceeding  it  is  higlilj  improbable.  —  Baynald.  siib  ann. 

1  The  people,  according  to  Albert  of  Maieato,  demanded  the  depoiltloa 
of  John,  and  tlie  elevation  of  a  aew  Pope,  **  norum  proponendum  Pen 
tifleesa,  qni  .  •  .  sacroeanctam  ecclesiam  Romanam  ...  in  soA  Rom&  le* 
git  •  •  .  illiim  Joannem,  qni  trans  montes  sacr»  Koclesi»  illadit,  anathe 
■atiaet.'*  —  Fontea,  p.  175. 
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Francis.  He  took  tbe  tows  without  his  wife's  consent. 
She  had  despised  the  beggarly  monk ;  she  claimed  resd* 
tation  of  conjugal  rights  from  the  wealthy  Pontiff.^ 
All  this  perhaps  proves  the  fitnatic  sincerity  of  Peter, 
and  the  man  that  was  thus  put  forward  by  a  fimatic 
party  (it  is  said  when  designated  for  the  office  he  fled 
either  from  modesty  or  fear)  must  have  been  believed 
to  be  a  fanatic.  Nothing  indeed  but  fanaticism  would 
have  given  him  courage  to  assume  the  perilous  dig- 
nity. 

The  first  act  of  Nicolas  V.  was  to  create  seven  Car- 
dinals—  two  deposed  bishops,  Modena  and  Venetia, 
one  deposed  abbot  of  St.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  Nicolas  di 
Fabriano,  two  Roman  popular  leaders.  Louis  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  his  Supreme  Pontiff. 

But  in  Nicolas  Y.  his  party  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  see 
the  apostle  of  absolute  poverty.  They  saw  him  and 
his  Cardinals  on  stately  steeds,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor, 
with  servants,  even  knights  and  squires:  they  heard 
that  they  indulged  in  splendid  and  costly  banquets. 
The  Pope  bestowed  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  ben- 
efices with  the  lavish  hand  of  his  predecessors,  it  wai 
believed  at  the  time  for  payments  in  money. 

The  contest  divided  all  Christendom.  In  the  re 
ooDtestin  motest  parts  were  wandering  friars  who  de^ 
Ghiiitendom.  nounccd  the  heresy  of  Pope  John,  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  Antipope.  In  the 
University  of  Paris  were  men  of  profound  thought  who 
held  the  same  views,  and  whom  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  University  were  constrained  to  tolerate.  The  whole 
of  Europe  seemed  becoming  Gruelf  or  Ghibelline.    Yet 

1  **  Bepetiit  Pondficem  locupletem,  quern  tot  annoa  spreverat  iiMndiciia 
BODadmrn  **  —  Wt  ling,  1.  vii.  f.  77. 
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coald  i»o  ooDtest  be  more  unequal ;  that  it  lasted,  proTei 
tlie  TSBt  and  aU-perrading  inflaence  of  the  Mendi* 
canlB  ;^  totr  the  whole  strength  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
tlie  Aiitipope  was  in  the  religions  movement  of  this 
small  section,  in  the  Roman  populace  and  their  Ghibel 
fine  leaders.  The  great  Ghibelline  princes  were  fot 
thj^mBphrcs  alone ;  if  thej  maintained  their  domination 
over  their  snlject  cities,  they  cared  neither  for  Emperor 
nor  Pope.  Against  this  were  arrayed  the  ancient  awe 
which  adhered  to  the  name  of  the  Pope,  die  Pope  him* 
self  dected  and  supported  by  all  the  Cardinals,  the 
whole  higher  clergy,  wIkmo  wealth  hung  on  the  issne, 
those  among  die  lower  clergy  (and  they  were  very 
many)  who  hated  the  intrusive  Mendicants,  the  rival 
Order  of  the  Dominicans,  who  now,  however,  were 
weakened  by  a  schism  in  which  the  Pope  had  mingled, 
ccmceming  the  election  and  power  of  the  Qeneral  and 
Prefects  of  the  Order.  Besides  these  were  Robert  of 
Naples,  for  whom  the  Pope  had  hazarded  so  much| 
and  all  the  Ouelfe  of  Italy,  among  them  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles. 

The  tide  which  had  so  rapidly  floated  up  Louis  of 
Bavaria  to  the  height  of  acknowledged  Emperor  and 
the  creator  of  a  new  Pope,  ebbed  with  still  greater 
rapidity.^  He  is  accused  of  having  wasted  precious 
time  and  not  advanced  upon  Naples  to  crush  his  d» 
fenceless  livaL  But  Louis  may  have  known  the  iiH 
efficient  state  of  his  own  forces  and  of  his  own  finances 
Robert  of  Naples  now  took  the  aggressive:  his  fleet 

1  See  a  rtrj  itrikiiig  paoMge  of  Albwt  Mnaiftto,  d«  Lndor.  B«?ir.|  Urn 
atari,  x.  pu  776;  Voatei,  p.  77. 

s  **  IpM  Cm§aT  Mgnif  Umto  tempora  tUtlt,  odotnt  in  orb*,  qvod  qnMi 
MDBia  ezpendebAt."  In  one  txpedition  he  detUojed  the  CMue  to  wUeh 
CohmUb  wMbebended.  — Albert  Argentin.  p.  IM. 
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besieged  Ostia;  his  troops  lined  the  frontier  and  cut 
off  the  supplies  on  which  Rome  partly  depended  for 
subsistence*  The  Emperor's  military  movements  were 
uncertain  and  desultory ;  when  he  did  move,  he  was  in 
danger  of  starvation.  The  Antipope,  to  be  of  any 
use,  ought  to  have  combined  the  adored  sanctity  of 
Coelestine  V.  with  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  Boni&ce 
VIII.  The  Romans,  always  ready  to  pour  forth  shouts 
iiig  crowds  into  the  tapestried  streets  to  the  coronation 
of  an  Emperor,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  Pope,  had 
now  had  their  pageant.  Their  pride  had  quaflfed  its 
draught :  languor  ever  follows  intoxication.  They  began 
to  oscillate  back  to  their  old  attachments  or  to  indiffer- 
ence. The  excesses  of  the  German  soldiers  violated 
their  houses,  scarcity  raised  their  markets.  If  the 
Pope  might  now,  compulsorily,  take  pride  in  his  pov- 
erty (and  the  loss  of  the  wealth  which  flowed  to  Rome 
under  former  Ponti£b  was  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Avignonese  Popes),  y^  the  Em- 
peror's state,  the  Emperor's  forces  must  be  maintained. 
And  how  maintained,  but  by  exactions  intolerable,  or 
which  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  ?  The  acts  of  the 
new  government  were  not  such  as  would  propitiate 
their  enemies.  Two  men,  in  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  burned  for  denying  Peter  of  Corvara  to  be 
the  lawful  Pope.^  A  straw  effigy  of  Pope  John  was 
publicly  burned,  a  puerile  vengeance  which  might  be 
supposed  significant  of  some  darker  menace.^ 

On  the  4th  of  August,  not  four  months  after  his 
LoutoabMi-  coronation,  the  Emperor  turned  his  back  on 
doDBBom*.  Rome,  which  he  could  no  longer  hold.  On 
the  following  night  came  the  Cardinal  Berthold  and 

I  ViUani,  c  Ixxiy.  >  If  uaeato. 
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Stephoi  CoIodha;  on  the  Sth,  Napoleon  Onini  tock 
possession  of  the  ci^.  The  churches  were  rtapesMbi ; 
all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope  annulled ;  their  scan^  archives,  all  their  Bolls 
and  state  papers  homed :  the  bodies  of  the  German 
soldiers  dog  op  oot  of  their  graves  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Sdarra  Colonna  and  his  adherents  took  flight, 
earrjing  away  all  the  plnnder  which  they  coold  seiie. 

Ixnus  of  Bavaria  retired  to  Yiterbo ;  he  was  accom 
paoied  by  the  Pope,  whose  pontificate,  by  his  tim  AnUfopt 
own  law,  depended  on  his  residence  in  Rome.  Oot  l 
He  is  charged  with  having  robbed  the  chorch  of  St. 
Fortonatos  even  of  its  lamps — the  apostle  of  absolute 
poverty!  Worse  than  this,  he  threatened  all  who 
shoold  adhere  to  his  adversary  not  merely  with  excom- 
munication, but  with  the  stake.  He  would  employ 
against  them  the  r^nedy  of  burning,  and  so  of  severing 
them  fix>m  the  body  of  the  &ithfuL^ 

Pope  John,  meantime,  at  Avignon,  having  exhausted 
his  spiritual  thunders,  had  recourse  to  means  of  defence 
seemingly  more  consistent  with  the  successor  of  Christ's 
Apostles.  He  commanded  intercessory  supplications  to 
be  offered  in  all  churches :  at  Avignon  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  most  earnest  and  sdemn  language  were  used, 
entreating  Qod's  blessing  on  the  Church,  his  maledic- 
tion on  her  contumacious  enemies.  His  prayers  might 
seem  to  be  accepted.  The  more  powerftd  of  the  Ohib- 
elline  chieftains  came  to  a  disastrous  end.  Passerino* 
the  crafty  ^rant  of  Mantua,  was  surprised  by  a  con- 
piracy  of  the  Gonznga,  inst^sted  by  Can  ddk  Scala, 
and  slain  ;  his  son  was  cast  alive  to  perish  in  a  tower, 
into  which  Passerine  had  thrown  the  victims  of  luM 
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own  vengeance.  The  excommnnicated  Bishop  of  Fori! 
died  bj  a  terrible  death  ;  Oaleazzo  Visconti,  so  lately 
Lord  of  Milan  and  of  seven  other  great  cities,  died  in 
poverty,  a  mercenary  soldier  in  the  army  of  Castmccio. 
Castmccio  himself,  if,  as  is  extremely  doubtful,  Louis 
Sepi.  8.  could  have  depended  on  his  fidelity  (for  Cas- 
tmccio, Master  of  Pisa,  was  negotiating  widi  Flor- 
ence), seemingly  his  most  powerftd  support,  died  of  a 
fever.^ 

Pisa,  of  which  Castmccio  had  become  Lord,  and 
Sept.  21.  which  the  Emperor  scmpled  not  to  wrest 
Pte.  from  his  sons  (Castruocio's  dying  admonition 

to  them  had  be^i  to  make  haste  and  secure  that  city), 
became  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  and  his  Antipope. 
Nicolas  y.  continued  to  issue  his  edicts  anathematizing 
the  so-called  Pope,  inveighing  against  the  deposed 
James  of  Cahors,  against  Robert  of  Naples  and  the 
Florentines.  But  the  thunders  of  an  acknowledged 
Pope  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  Italians :  those 
of  so  questionable  a  Pontiff  were  heard  with  utter  ap- 
athy. The  Ghibellines  were  already  weary  of  an  Em- 
peror whose  only  Imperial  power  seemed  to  be  to  levy 
onerous  taxes  upon  them,  with  none  of  gratifying  their 
vengeance  on  the  Gudfs.  Gradually  they  fell  o£ 
The  Marquises  of  Este  made  their  peace  with  the 
Pope.  Azzo,  the  son  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  having 
purchased  his  release  fix>m  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  price  of  60,000  florins,^  returned  to  Milan  as 
Imperial  Vicar ;  but  before  long  the  Visconti  began  to 
enter  into  secret  correspondence  with  Avignon ;  they 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being  absolved,  on  their 

1  Alberto  Mussato,  in  Ludov.  Bavar.  YUIani,  Ixzzv. 
« 196,000.    Villani,  X.  c.  117. 
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ipesAtesncej  from  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  of  receiving 
ba<^  their  dignity  as  a  grant  from  the  Pope.^  The 
Pope  appointed  John  Visconti  Cardinal  and  Legate  in 
Lombardy. 

The  Eknperor's  own  G^erman  troops,  unpaid  and  mi* 
fed,  broke  awaj  firom  the  camp  to  live  at  free  qnarten 
wherever  they  eoold.  The  only  allies  who  joined  the 
Coort  at  Pisa  were  Michael  di  Cesena,  the  contmna- 
cioas  Creneral  of  tiie  Franciscans,  and  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers. Pope  John  had  attempted  to  propitiate  this 
par^  by  the  wise  measure  of  cancmizing  Ccdestine  Y. ; 
but  the  breach  was  irreparable  between  fanatics  who 
held  absolute  poverty  to  be  the  perfectioo  of  Christian- 
ity, and  a  Pope  whose  cofiers  were  already  bursting 
with  that  mass  of  gdd  which  on  his  death  astonished 
the  world. 

The  Emperor,  summoned  by  the  threatening  state 
of  affiurs  in  Lombardy,  turoke  i^>  his  Court  jMhoHoo 
at  Pisa,  and  marched  his  army  to  Pavia,**'^*^' 
there  to  linger  for  some  in^orious  months.  No  sooner 
was  he  gone  than  Ghibdline  Pisa  rose  in  tumult,  and 
expelled  the  psaido-Pontiff  with  his  officers  from  their 
dty.  They  afterwards  made  a  merit  with  Pope  John 
that  they  would  have  seized  and  delivered  him  up,  but 
from  their  fear  of  the  Imperial  garrison.  A  short  time 
elapsed :  they  had  courage  to  compel  the  garrison  to 
abandon  the  dty.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Pope.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
cities  had  either  set  or  followed  the  example  of  de- 
feetion.  Ramon  spread  abroad  of  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick of  Austria,  the  friendly  rival  of  the  Bavarian  for 
the  Empire.  Some  more  formidable  claimant  might 
1 8«e  in  Bajnaldns  the  finm  of  abtohitioii,  ISSS,  c.  hr.  and  Wi. 
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obtain  sufirages  among  those  who  still  persisted  in 
Rsserting  the  Empire  to  be  vacant.  Louis  n^red  to 
Trent,  and  forever  abandoned  his  short-lived  kingdom 
of  Italy  .1 

Death  seemed  to  conspire  with  Fortone  to  remove 
the  enemies  of  the  Pope.*  Sciarra  Golonna  died  ; 
Silvester  Galta,  the  Ohibelline  tyrant  of  Viterbo,  died ; 
at  length  Can  della  Scsda  was  cut  off  in  his  power  and 
Fkte  of  ih«  magnificence.  A  more  wretched  and  hmniH- 
Antipcqp«.  ating  late  awaited  the  Antipope.  On  the  re- 
volt of  Pisa  from  Ihe  Imperial  interests  he  had  fled  to 
a  castle  of  Count  Boniface,  Doneratico,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  The  castle  being  threatened  by  the 
Florentines,  he  stole  back,  and  lay  hid  in  the  Pisan  pal-- 
ace  of  the  same  nobleman.  Pope  John  addressed 
letter  to  "  his  dear  brother,"  the  Count,  urging  him  to 
sorrender  the  child  of  hell,  the  pupil  of  malediction. 
Peter  himself  wrote  supplicatory  letters,  tlirowing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  The  Count,  with 
honor  and  courage,  stipulated  for  the  life  and  even 
for  the  absolution  of  the  proscribed  outlaw.  a  he 
\rchbishop  of  Pisa  was  commissioned  to  receive  the 
.^antation,  the  admission  of  all  his  atrocious  crimes, 
and  to  remove  the  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Cathe- 
kng.  4.  dral  of  Pisa,  where  he  had  sat  in  state  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Antipope  now  abjured 
liis  usurped  Popedom,  and  condemned  all  his  own 
heretical  and  impious  acts.  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  a  galley,  and  conveyed  to  Avignon.  In  every 
city  in  Provence  through  which  he  passed  he  was  con- 

1  H«  seems  to  have  reached  Trent  by  Dec.  24  (1899),  before  the  actual 
leath  of  Frederick  of  Austria.  —  Boehmer,  Regesta. 
SBi7Baldii8,1399,xix.    VilUmi,  x.  ISO. 
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tlemned  to  hear  the  public  recital  of  all  his  iniqtntiei. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  was  ai«.  sl 
introduced  into  the  tail  Consistory  with  a  halter  round 
hffi  neck :  he  threw  himself  at  the  Pq)e*s  feet,  implor- 
ing mercy,  and  execrating  his  own  impiety.  Nothing 
more  was  done  on  that  day,  for  the  clamor  and  the  nnil- 
titnde,  before  which  the  awe-struck  man  stood  mute. 
A  fortaight  after,  to  give  time  for  a  fall  and  Stpi.  e. 
elaborate  statement  of  all  his  offences,  he  appearec? 
again,  and  read  his  long  self-abasing  confessi<Hi.  Ns 
words  were  spared  which  could  aggravate  his  guilt 
or  deepen  his  humiliation.  He  foreswore  and  con- 
demned all  the  acts  of  the  heretical  and  sdiismatic 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  heresies  and  errors  of  Michael 
di  Cesena,  the  blasphemies  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and 
John  of  Jaudun.  Pope  John  wept,  and  embraced 
as  a  &ther  his  prodigal  son.  Peter  di  Oorvara  was 
kept  in  honorable  imprisonment  in  the  Papal  palace, 
closely  watched  and  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  world,  but  allowed  the  use  of  books  and  all  the 
services  of  the  Church.  He  lived  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  died  a  short  time  before  his  trium- 
phant rival.^ 

Lfonis  of  Bavaria,  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Empire  by  the  death  of  Frederick  of  Austria  (the 
Pope  had  in  vain  sought  a  new  antagonist  among  the 
German  princes),  weary  erf  the  strife,  dispirited  by 
his  Italian  discomfiture,  still  under  excommunication 
though   the  excommunication    was   altogether  disre 
garded  by  the  ecclesiastics  as  weD  as  by  the  lay  no 
Ues  of  Gkrmany,  was  prepared   to   obtain  R^oonduatiMi 
at  any  sacrifice  the  recognition  of  his  title.  ►■*h***- 

1  Batd  the  Confeaaioii  of  the  Antipope,  —  Apod  Balaximii,  yoL  U.  p.  lU. 
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Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, undertook  the  ofBce  of  mediation.  They  pro- 
posed terms  so  humiliating  as  might  have  satisfied  any 
one  but  a  Pope  like  John  XXII.  Louis  would  re- 
nounce the  Antipope,  revoke  his  appeal  to  a  Gr^ieral 
Council,  rescind  iJl  acts  hostile  to  the  Church,  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  his  exconununicaticm.  The 
one  concession  was  that  he  should  remain  Emp^x>r. 
The  Pope  replied  at  length,  and  with  contemptuous 
severity.^  The  books  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and  John 
of  Jaudun  had  made  too  deep  a  wound :  it  was  still 
ran'kling  in  his  heart.  Nor  these  alone  —  Michael  di 
Cesena,  Bonagratia,  William  of  Ockham,  had  fled  to 
(Germany :  they  had  been  received  with  respect  The 
Pope  examines  and  scomftilly  rejects  all  the  proposi- 
tions :  —  "  The  Bavarian  will  renounce  the  Antipope 
after  the  Antipope  has  deposed  himself,  and  sought  the 
mercy  of  the  Pope.  He  will  revoke  his  appeal,  but 
what  right  of  appeal  has  an  excommunicated  heretic  ? 
He  will  rescind  his  acts,  but  what  atonement  will  he 
make  for  those  acts  ?  He  will  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  his  excommunication,  but  what  satisfigu^tion  does  he 
offer  ?  —  what  proof  of  penitence  ?  By  what  title 
would  he  be  Emperor  ?  —  his  old  one,  which  has  been 
so  often  annulled  by  the  Pope  ?  — by  some  new  title  ? 
—  he,  an  impious,  sacrilegious,  heretical  tyrant  ? " 
jniysijino.  The  King  of  Bohemia  is  then  exhorted  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  dection  of  a  la?rfal  Em- 
peror. 

But  Louis  of  Bavaria  continued  to  bear  the  title  and 
to  exercise  at  least  some  of  the  ftmctions  of  Ehnperor. 
Once  indeed  he  proposed  to  abdicate  in  &vor  of  his 

^  ICartene,  Thesftunia,  ii.  800. 
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•on^  bat  the  negotiation  came  to  no  end.  The  reit- 
less  ambition  of  John  of  Bohemia  was  engtged  in  an 
adrentmroas  ezpediticm  into  Italj,  where  to  the  Ghielfr 
he  dedared  that  his  arms  were  sanctioned  by  the  Pope 
—  to  the  GhibeDines,  that  he  came  to  reistablish  the 
lights  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pope  was  more  Tigoroos,  if  not  more  soccess 
fid,  in  the  snppression  of  the  spiritoal  rebels  against 
his  power.  The  more  turbnlent  and  obstinate  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  were  ^Mread  throoghout  Christen- 
dom, from  En^and  to  Sicily.  The  Queen  of  Sicilj 
was  suspected  of  fitvoring  their  tenets.  WhereVer 
they  were,  John  pursued  them  with  his  persecuting 
edicts.  The  Inquisition  was  instructed  to  search  them 
out  in  their  remotest  sanctuaries;  the  clergy  were 
directed  to  denounce  them  on  every  Sunday  and  cm 
every  festival. 

On  a  sudden  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  the  Pope 
himself  had  fidlen  into  heresy  on  a  totally  g,.^^ 
difEerent  point  John  XXTT.  was  proud  of  •^'•«*- 
his  theologic  learning ;  he  had  indulged,  and  in  public, 
in  perilous  speculations;  he  had  advanced  the  tenet, 
that  till  the  day  of  Judgment  the  Saints  did  not  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision  of  God.  At  his  own  Court  some 
of  the  Cardinals  opposed  him  with  polemic  vehemence. 
The  more  absolutely  the  question  was  beyond  the 
boundary  of  human  knowledge  and  revealed  truth,  the 
more  positive  and  obstinate  were  the  disputants.  The 
enemies  of  the  Pope — those  who  already  held  him  to 
be  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  rejection  of  absolute 
poverty — raised  and  pn^agated  the  cry  with  zealous 
activity.  It  was  either  his  assertion,  or  an  inference 
from  his  doctrines,  that  the  Apostles,  that  John  and 
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Peter,  even  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  only  contem- 
plated the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  beheld  not  his  God- 
head.^ 

About  the  same  time  jealousies  had  begun  to  grow 
up  between  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  France.  A 
new  race,  that  of  Valois,  was  now  on  the  throne.  The 
Pope,  while  from  his  residence  at  Avignon  he  might 
appear  the  vassal,  in  iact  had  become  the  master  of 
his  Sovereign.  He  ruled  by  a  kind  of  ostentations 
parental  authority,  by  sympathy  with  all  their  super- 
stitions, and  by  fostering  their  ambition,  as  soaring  to 
Philip  devir  the  Imperial  crown.  Philip  of  Valois  as- 
vnuMe.  pired  to  the  character  of  a  chivalrous  mon- 
arch. He  declared  his  determination  to  organize  a 
vast  crusade,  first  against  the  Moors  in  Spain :  his 
aims  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Syria.  But  the  days 
cruaade.  wcrc  past  when  men  were  content  with  the 
barren  glory  of  combating  for  the  Ooss,  when  the 
high  religious  impulse  was  the  inspirHtion  of  valor,  the 
love  of  Christ  with  the  hope  of  heaven  the  sole  motare 
and  the  sole  reward.  Philip  was  no  St.  Louis.  There 
was  more  worldly  wisdom,  more  worldly  interest,  in 
his  plan.  He  submitted  certain  propositions  to  the 
Pope  as  the  terms  on  which  he  would  condescend  to 
engage  in  holy  warfare  for  the  Cross :  —  The  absolute 
disposal  of  all  the  vast  wealth  in  the  Papal  treasury, 
laid  up,  as  always  had  been  said,  for  this  sacred  pnx^ 
pose ;  the  tenths  of  all  Christendom  for  ten  years ;  the 
appoint^ient  to  all  the  benefices  in  his  realm  for  three 
years ;  the  reerection  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in 
fevor  of  his  son  ;  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  his  brother, 
Charles  Count  of  Alengon.*    The  Pope  and  the  Car- 

^  Vinmni.    That,  no  doabt,  was  the  popular  yiew  of  the  doctrine. 
<  BaynaldaB,  sub  ann.  1892. 
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dinals  stood  aghast  at  these  demands.  The  avaricioiis 
Pope  to  siirr^fider  all  his  treasures  I  —  A  new  kingd<Hii 
to  be  formed  which  might  incorporate  Avigncm  within 
its  limits  I  They  returned  a  cold  answer,  with  raguo 
promises  of  spiritual  and  temporal  aid  when  the  long 
of  France  should  embark  on  the  crusade. 

This  menaced  invasion  of  his  treasury,  and  the  d» 
nm  of  creatini?  a  formidable  kingdom  at  his  CKHUmi 
gates,  caused  grave  apprehensions  to  the  Pope.  SSo^ 
He  had  no  inclination  to  sink,  like  his  predecessor,  into 
a  tame  vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  He  began,  if 
not  seriously  to  meditate,  to  threaten  and  to  prepare,  a 
retreat  into  Italy,  not  indeed  to  Rome.  Rome's  hum- 
ble submission  had  not  effiiced  the  crimes  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Bavarian,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Antipope;  and  Rome  was  insecure  bom  the  raging 
fends  of  the  Orsinis  and  the  Colonnas.  The  Cardinal 
Legate,  Poyet,  the  reputed  son  or  nephew  of  the  Pope, 
after  a  succession  of  military  adventures  and  political 
intrigues,  was  now  master  oi  Bologna.  He  was  Count 
of  Romagna,  Marquis  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  He 
announced  the  gracious  intention  of  the  Pope  to  honor 
that  city  with  his  residence.  He  began  to  clear  a  vast 
space,  to  raze  many  houses  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
build  a  palace  for  the  Pope's  reception ;  but  this  palace 
had  more^the  look  of  a  strong  citadel,  to  awe  and  keep 
in  submission  the  turbulent  Bolognese. . 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  France  seemed  still  intent 
on  the  crusade.  He  had  rapidly  come  down  in  his 
demands.  He  would  be  content  with  the  grant  of  the 
tenths  throughout  his  redm  for  six  years.  But  the 
rest  of  Christendom  was  not  to  escape  this  sacred  tax : 
the  tenths  were  to  be  levied  for  the  Pope  during  the 
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same  period.  The  King  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
embark  in  three  years  for  Syria ;  but  he  stipulated  that 
if  prevented  by  any  impediment,  the  vsdidity  of  his 
excuse  was  to  be  judged  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  two 
Prelates  of  France  designated  for  that  ofBce. 

Yet  even  the  stir  of  preparation  for  the  crusade, 
TheBeatiflo  somcwhat  abated  by  menacing  signs  of  war 
vtekm.  between  France  and  England,  was  absorbed 
not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  among  the  laity  also, 
by  the  discussions  concerning  the  Beatific  Vision,  which 
rose  again  into  engrossing  importance.  The  tenet  had 
become  a  passion  with  the  Pope.  He  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  all  learned 
theologians,  to  examine  it  with  the  most  reverent  atten- 
tion ;  but  benefices  and  preferments  were  showered  on 
those  who  inclined  to  his  own  opinions  —  the  rest  were 
rewarded  with  coldness  and  neglect.  The  Pope  him- 
self collected  a  chain  of  citations  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  in  which,  without  absolutely  deteimin- 
ing  the  question,  he  betrayed  his  own  views  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness.  Paris  became  the  centre  of  these 
disputes.  The  Pope  was  eager  to  o\tain  the  support 
of  the  University,  in  theology,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  erudition,  of  the  highest  authority.  The  General  of 
the  Franciscans,  Gerald  Otho,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
the  Pope,  and  advanced  by  his  fiivor  to  that  high  rank 
on  the  degradation  of  Michael  di  Cesena,  was  zealous 
to  display  his  gratitude.  He  preached  in  public,  deny- 
ing the  Beatific  Vision  till  the  day  of  Judgment.  The 
University  and  the  Dominicans,  actuated  by  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Franciscans,  declared  the  authority  of  their 
own  irrefragable  Thomas  Aquinas  impeached.  They 
broke  out  in  indignant  repudiation  of  such  heretical 
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condiiskms.  The  King  msbed  into  the  contest:  be 
declared  that  his  reahn  should  not  be  polluted  with 
heresy ;  be  threatened  to  bom  the  Franciscan  as  a  Pat* 
erin ;  he  nttered  eyen  a  more  opprobrious  name ;  he 
declared  that  not  even  the  Pope  should  disseminate 
such  odious  doctrines  in  France.  ^^If  the  Saints  be* 
b<dd  not  the  Godhead,  of  what  value  was  their  inter- 
cession ?  Why  address  to  them  useless  prayers  ?  "  The 
preacher  fled  in  all  haste ;  with  equal  haste  came  the 
watchful  Michael  di  Cesena  to  Paris,  to  inflame  and 
keep  alive  the  ultra-Papal  orthodoxy  of  King  Philip. 

The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Naples  were 
estranged  too  by  the  doubtful  conduct  of  the  Pope 
towards  Uie  King  of  Bohemia.  The  double-minded 
Pontiff  was  protesting  to  the  Florentines  that  he  had 
given  no  sanction  to,  and  disclaimed  aloud  all  conneo- 
ticHi  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bohemian ;  but, 
as  was  well  known,  John  of  Bciiemia  was  too  useful 
an  ally  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  for  the  Pope  to 
break  with  him;  and  the  Cardinal  Legate,  Bernard 
de  Poyet,  was  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Bohemian.^ 

The  Kings  spoke  the  language  of  strong  remon- 
strance; ihe  greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  admitted, 
with  sorrow,  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Pope.  His  adver- 
saries, all  over.  Christendom,  denounced  his  grievous 
departure  firom  holy  truth.  Bonagratia,  the  Francis- 
can, vrrote  to  confute  lus  awftd  errors.  Even  John 
XXTT.  began  to  quail :  he  took  refuge  in  the  „^,^ 
cautious  ambiguity  with  which  he  had  pro-***™^ 
mulgated  his  c^inions.    He  sought  only  truth ;  he  had 

>  Compare  the  cnrious  antobiographica]  aoooant  of  thia  ezpedltioii  1^ 
Ukail«a,  the  aon  of  John  of  Bohemia,  afUrwardi  the  Emperor  Ohariea  IV 
— Boehmer,  Footea,  i.  pp.  ttS,  Sr70. 
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not  positiyely  determined  or  defined  this  profound  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when,  if  a  Pon- 
tiff 80  worldly  and  avaricious  might  he  admitted  among 
the  Saints,  he  would  know  the  solution  of  that  unre- 
vealed  secret.  John  XXII.  was  now  near  ninety  years 
old :  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  not  the  least  busy  and 
AD.  1884.  unquiet.  The  Greeks,  through  succors  firom 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  had  obtained  some 
naval  advantages  over  the  Tmks ;  but  Uie  Cardinal 
Leg^.te,  expelled  from  Bologna,  either  fled  for  refuge 
or  was  unwilling  to  be  absent,  if  not  firom  the  death- 
bed of  his  parent,  from  the  conclave  which  should 
elect  his  successor.  Against  Louis  of  Bavaria  though 
in  the  hope  of  his  surrender  of  the  Empi"^.  to  his 
brother  Pope  John  had  taken  a  milder  tone  he  now 
resumed  all  his  immitigable  rigor:  on  the  condition 
of  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
alone,  could  Louis  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  had  continued  to  urge  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  Fraticelli  by  the  stake.  But  hi«  theo- 
logical hardihood  forsook  him.^  He  published  on  his 
death-bed  what  his  enemies  called  a  lukewarm  reraxt' 
tation,^  but  a  recantation  which  might  have  satis^ed 
less  jealous  polemics.  He  had  no  intention  to  infringe 
on  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  All  he  had  preached 
or  disputed  he  humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  i 
the  Church  and  of  his  successors.® 

But  if  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  John  XXII.  wat 
thus  rescued  from  obloquy,  the  discovery  of  the  enov^ 

1  Baynald.  sub  ann. 

s  **  Tepidam  recantationem.*'  —  Minorita  apad  Eooaid* 

•  YiDani.    This  was  dated  Dec  8.    HediedDee.4. 
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treasures  accamiilated  during  his  PontiBcate  mnBt 
baye  shaken  the  fitith  even  of  those  who  repadiated  the 
extreme  views  <^  Apostolic  poverij.  The  brother  of 
Vlllani  the  historian,  a  banker,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  myentoiy.  It  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  of 
g(dd  florins  in  specie,  seven  millions  in  plate  and  jew^ 
^  The  good  man,''  observes  the  historian,  **  had  forgot* 
ten  that  saying,  ^Lay  not  up  your  treasures  upon 
earth  ; '  but  perhaps  I  have  said  more  than  enough  — 
perhaps  he  intended  this  wealth  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land."  ^  This  was  beyond  and  above  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  Italian  wars,  the  maintenance  of 
his  martial  son  or  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  and  his  profuse  provision  for 
other  relatives.'  One  large  source  of  his  wealth  was 
notorious  to  Christendom.  Under  the  pretext  of  dis- 
couraging simony,  he  seized  into  his  own  power  all  the 

^**B»  knred  our  dty/*  layi  Yllkuii«  *•  wbcn  wewwe  ^^leditDt  to  th« 
Legate;  when  not  bo,  he  wit  our  enenij.'* 

*  A  Itfge  portion  of  this  revenne  tom  from  the  wyntem  of  rieenrmtionf, 
cvried  to  its  height  by  John  XXII.  He  began  this  eerlj.  **  Joannes 
XXIL,  PontiScatos  sui  anno  primo  reserravit  sa«  et  Sedis  Apostolics  col- 
lationi,  omnia  beneflda  eodesiastica,  qn»  ftienmt  et  quocunqae  nomine 
oenseantor,  nbicunqae  ea  yacare  contigerit  per  aoceptionem  alterios  bene- 
fldi,  prstextn  gratia  ab  eodem  D.  Pap«  ikcta  vel  £Miend«  acceptata, 
Biihiqne  Gancelmo  VicecanceUario  sno  prscepit  .  .  .  qaod  biec  redigerem 
hi  scriptoram.**— Balox.  Vit  P.  Avin.  L  p.  722.  Those  vacancies  were 
extended  to  other  cases.  He  amplified  in  the  same  manner  the  Papal  pro- 
Tiskma.  **  That  all  these  graces  would  be  sold,  and  that  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  enactment,  was  as  little  a  secret  as  the  wealth  they  brought 
into  the  Papal  treasury.*'  —  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Becht,  1.  ii.  p.  507.  This 
is  truly  said.  John,  by  a  Bull  under  the  spedons  pretext  of  annnllhig  the 
execrable  usage  of  ]^uralities  (the  Bull  is  entitled  Execrabilis),  commanded 
an  plnralists  to  choose  one,  and  one  only,  of  their  benefices  (the  Cardinals 
were  excepted),  and  to  surrender  the  rest,  to  which  the  Pope  was  to  ap- 
point, as  resenres.  **  Qujb  omnia  et  singula  beneficia  vacatura,  nt  pnemit- 
titur,  rel  dhnitsa,  nostra  et  Sedis  Apostolics  dispositioni  resenramus, 
'•nhibentes  ne  quis  prvter  Bomanum  Pontificem  •  .  .  .  de  hiyusmodi  bene^ 
iciis  disponere  pnesumat.** 
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collegiate  benefices  throughout  ChristeDdoin.  Besides 
this,  bj  the  system  of  Papal  reserves,  he  never  con- 
firmed the  direct  promotion  of  any  Prelate ;  but  by 
his  skilfiil  promotion  of  each  Bishop  to  a  richer  bishop- 
ric or  archbishopric,  and  so  on  to  a  patriarchate,  as 
on  each  vacancy  the  annates  or  firstrfroits  were  paid, 
six  or  more  fines  woald  accrue  to  the  treasury.  Yet 
this  Pope  —  though  besides  his  great  rapacity,  he  was 
harsh,  relentless,  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  beU^ayed  his 
joy  not  only  at  the  discomfiture,  but  at  the  slaughter 
of  his  enemies^  —  had  great  fiune  for  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  arose  every  night  to  pray  and  to  study,  and 
every  morning  attended  Mass.^ 

1  **  Ranegr<$fl8i  oltre  •  modo  d*  acdsione  e  miAte  de*  nemid.** — VHUni, 
zi.90. 

s  Boehmer,  who  waipe  eveiy thing  to  the  advmntage  of  the  Pope,  eoda 
with  this  sentence:  **Er  war  neunzig  Jahre  alt,  nnd  hintetliess  einea 
Schats  Ton  flinf  and  zwanzig  MUlioneii  gold  Golden.'*  Well  might  In 
repudiate  the  absolute  poverty  of  Ghiiitl 
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JoHK  XXII.  had  contriyed  to  crowd  the  Oonokre 
with  French  Prelates.  TwentT-fbor  Cardinals  met; 
the  general  sn£Brage  was  in  ikvor  of  the  brother  of  the 
Coont  of  Comminges,  Bishop  of  Porto,  bat  the  Car- 
dinals inasted  on  a  solemn  promise  that  De  Comminges 
would  continue  to  rule  in  Avignon.  **  I  had  sooner/' 
he  said,  *^  yield  up  the  Cardinalate  than  accept  the  Pope- 
dom on  such  conditions."  All  fell  off  firom  the  intract- 
able Prelate.  In  the  play  of  yotes,  now  become  usoal  in 
the  Conclave,  all  happened  at  once  to  throw  away  their 
suffiages  on  one  for  whom  no  single  vote  would  have 
been  deliberately  given.^  To  his  own  surprise,  and  to 
that  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  of  Christendom, 
the  White  Abbot,  the  Cistercian,  James  Four-  sm.  so,  ubl 
nier,  found  himself  Fope.  **'  You 'have  chosen  an  ass,*' 
he  said  in  humility  or  in  irony.  He  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XTT. 

Benedict  XII.  did  himsdf  injustice :  he  was  a  man 
of  shrewdness  and  sagacity ;  he  had  been  a  BtmdMjp, 
great  Pope,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  hia>OBie 

i  <*Et  eoM  in  cleetloiM  ...  tot  eanUnalibiis  qttd  inie* 
tSooe  electos  extitit**    **Ego  M.  nomino  iUiim,  qui  iIms  cxiitait  .  .  . 
bmbIdo  BCuiGiim,  quod  repertom  est  a  daobuB  paitibi«yB«ldoa,  1S8I  • 
Albert.  Aigent  p.  135. 
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dence.  His  whole  Pontificate  was  a  tacit  reproacli  on 
the  turbulence,  implacability,  and  avarice  of  his  prede« 
cessor.  His  first  act  was  to  disperse  the  throng  of 
greedy  expectants  around  the  Court  at  Avignon.  He 
sent  them  back,  each  to  his  proper  Ainction.  He  de- 
clared against  the  practice  of  heaping  benefices — hdd, 
according  to  the  phrase,  in  commendam  —  on  the  fkr- 
vored  few:  he  retained  that  privilege  for  Cardinals 
alone.  He  discouraged  the  Papal  reserves ;  would  not 
create  vacancies  by  a  long  ascending  line  of  promotions. 
The  clergy  did  not  forgive  him  his  speech,  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  men  worthy  of  advancement. 
He  even  opened  the  coffers  of  his  predecessor :  he  be- 
stowed 100,000  florins  on  the  Cardinals.  He  sought 
for  theological  peace.  He  withdrew  to  the  picturescpie 
sources  of  the  Sorga,  not  yet  &med  in  Petrarch's  ex- 
Jiiij6,i88(.  quisite  poetry,  to  meditate  and  examine  the 
arguments  (he  was  a  man  of  learning)  on  the  Beatific 
Vision.  He  published  a  full  and  orthodox  determina- 
jui.8o,i88S.  tion  of  the  question,  that  the  saints  who  do 
not  pass  through  Purgatory  immediately  behold  the 
Godhead.  The  heresy  of  John  XXII.  was  thus  at  the 
least  implied.  He  had  some  thought  (he  wanted  cour- 
age to  carry  out  his  own  better  designs)  of  restoring  the 
See  of  St.  Peter  to  Italy ;  but  Bologna  would  not  yield 
up  her  turbulent  independence,  and  was  averse  to  hia 
reception.  Rome  was  still  in  a  state  of  strife;  and 
\>erhap8  Robert  of  Naples  did  not  wish  to  be  overshad- 
\  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pope.^  Benedict 
ade  the  first  advance  to  reconciliation  with 
"Bavaria. 

4rom  the  bridge  over  the  Soiga  to  King  Philipi  Ju^  H 
vb  aim. 
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Bat  Benedict  XII.  was  under  the  hard  jokt  of  the 
King  of  France.  He  soon  abandoned  all  design  of 
emancipation  firom  that  controL  The  magnificent  pal- 
ace which,  out  of  the  treasures  of  Pope  John,  he  began 
to  build,  looked  like  a  deliberate  determination  to  fis 
Ae  Holj  See  forever  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone. 
ATignon  was  to  become  the  centre  and  capital  of 
Christendom.  The  Cardinals  began  to  erect  and  adorn 
their  splendid  and  luxurious  villas  beyond  the  Rhone. 
The  amicable  overtures  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  were  re* 
pressed  by  some  irresistible  constraint.  The  Emperw, 
weak,  weary,  worn  out  with  strife,  would  have  accepted 
the  most  abasing  terms.  His  own  excommunication, 
the  interdict  on  the  £2mpire,  wdghed  him  down.  He 
was  not  without  superstitious  awe ;  his  days  were 
drawing  on;  he  might  die  unabsolved.^  Where  the 
interdict  was  not  observed  (in  most  cities  of  Grer- 
many),  theore  was  still  some  want  of  solemnity,  some- 
thing of  embarrassment  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
in  a  few  cities,  where  the  zealous  monks  or  cleigy 
endeavored  to  maintain  it,  were  heart-burnings,  strife, 
persecution.  He  would  have  submitted  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Pope  in  as  ample  terms  as  any  former  Emperor, 
and  to  annul  all  his  acts  agunst  Pope  Jc^n,  all  acts 
done  as  Emperor;*  he  would  revoke  all  proceedings 
and  judgments  of  Henry  of  Ixixemburg  against  Robert 
of  Naples,  all  the  grants  and  gifts  which  he  had  made 
at  Rome ;  he  would  agree  to  accept  no  oath  of  fealty, 
recognition,  or  any  advocacy,  or  grant  any  fief  in  Rome 

1  SAmidt,  QeMhiehte,  K  tH.  L  7,  ^  8M. 

s  **Qiu»ciiBqii6  alia  tltato  hnparii  diete  vel  ftieta  par  bm  asktml .  .  • 
Hi  M  omnift  iirita  et  nulla  prowBoknMia.**  —  Apad  Baynaldoa,  1S8I  a 
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or  in  the  territories  of  the  Church.  If  he  broke  ibis 
treaty,  the  Pope  had  power  to  depose  him  from  all  his 
dignities,  or  to  inflict  heavier  penalties,  without  citation 
or  solemnity  of  law.^  He  would  submit  to  a  second 
coronation  in  Rome,  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
and  quit  the  city  the  day  after.  The  Pope  was  to  be 
the  absolute  judge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

No  sooner  had  the  rumor  of  these  negotiations  spread 
abroad  than  Benedict  XII.  was  besieged  with  rude 
and  vehement  remonstrances.  Ambassadors  arrived  at 
Avignon  firom  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Naples* 
The  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  known  to 
support  their  protest.  **  Would  the  Pope,"  they  pub- 
licly demanded,  ^^  maintain  a  notorious  heretic  ?  Let 
him  take  heed,  lest  he  himself  be  implicated  in  the 
heresy."  Benedict  replied,  "  Would  they  destroy  the 
Empire  ?  "  "  Our  sovereigns  speak  not  against  the 
Empire,  but  against  a  Prince  who  has  done  so  much 
wrong  to  the  Church."  "Have  we  not  done  more 
wrong?  If  my  predecessors  had  so  willed,  Liouis 
would  have  come  with  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and 
cast  himself  at  their  feet  He  has  acted  under  great 
provocation."  **  We  could  not,"  he  subjoined,  **  have 
exacted  harder  terms,  if  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  our  dungeon  towers.*  But  Benedict 
could  speak,  he  could  not  act,  truth  and  justice :  his 
words  are  a  bitter  satire  on  his  own  weakness.  The 
King  of  France  took  summary  measures  of  compul- 
sion :  he  seized  aU  the  estates  of  the  Cardinals,  most 


^  **  Libenim  sH  Bomano  Pontilld  ad  alias  pcsnas  prooedare  oontim  no^ 
prkamdo  etfom  not,  si  tibi  Tid6bitiir»  imperiaU,  ngfi  et  qnAlibet  aliA  djgii 
tate,  absque  alU  yocatkme  vel  juris  solemiiitate.**  —  nvid. 

*  Albert  ArgentiiL  Chron.,  p.  1S6. 
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of  them  French  Prelates,  within  his  realm.  Th6 
Cardinals  besieged  the  Court;  the  King  of  TteDof or 
France  himself  visited  Avignon.  He  made  ATifaoo. 
a  pompons  jonmey,  partly  to  survey  the  cities  of  his 
kingdom,  partly  from  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  his 
son.  Prince  John.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Kings 
of  Bohemia  and  Navarre :  he  was  met  by  the  King  of 
Arragon.  He  took  ap  his  abode  in  Uie  Yille  neuve 
beyond  the  Rhone,  in  his  own  territory,  where  the  Car- 
dinals had  their  snmptaons  palaces.  The  P<^,  on 
Good  Friday,  preached  so  moving  a  sermon  (disastrous 
news  had  arrived  from  the  East)  that  the  King  renewed 
his  vows  of  embarking  on  the  crusade.  The  other 
Kings,  numberless  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Knights,  with 
four  Cardinals,  were  seized  with  the  same  contagious 
impulse.  Orders  were  actually  sent  to  prepare  the 
fleets  in  all  the  ports  of  the  south  of  France ;  letters 
were  written  to  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Naples,  Cyprus, 
and  to  the  Venetians  to  announce  die  determination.^ 
At  Avignon  the  King  of  France  charged  Louis  of 
Bavaria  with  entering  into  a  league  with  the  enemies 
of  France:  as  though  he  himself  had  not  occupied 
cities  of  the  Empire  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  pollution  of  heresy,  or  as  though  a  league  with 
the  enemies  of  France  was  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
Pope.  And  who  were  these  enemies  ?  The  war  with 
England  had  not  begun.  The  obsequious  Pope  coldly 
dismissed  the  Imperial  ambassadors.^ 

But  even  success  against  his  enemies  raised  not  Louis 
of  Bavaria  from  his  stupor  of  religious  terror.  He 
had  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  most  dangerous  foe, 

1  Froinart,  L  60. 

*  Latter  of  the  Pope  to  Locds  iA  Bavtrie.  —  Apad  Rsynali. 
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the  King  of  Bohemia;  wrested  from  him  Carinthia 
and  the  Tjrol  by  force  of  arms,  and  awarded  them  to 
the  Austrian  Princes.  "  You  tell  me,"  said  the  Pope, 
**  that  he  is  abandoned  by  all ;  but  who  has  yet  been 
able  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  ? "  ^  Still  Lonis^ 
though  repulsed,  looked  eagerly  to  Avignon;  but  so 
completely  did  Philip  rule  the  Cardinals,  the  Cardinals 
the  Pope,  that  he  took  the  desperate  measure  of  pro- 
posing an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France.  Philip 
could  not  but  in  courtesy  consult  the  Pope ;  the  Pope 
could  only  sanction  an  alliance  with  a  Prince  under  ex- 
communication when  he  had  sought  and  obtained  abso- 
lution. Perhaps  he  thought  this  the  best  course  to 
gain  permission  to  absolve  Louis ;  perhaps  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  confederacy.  But  Philip  would  conde- 
scend to  this  alliance  only  on  his  own  terms.  The 
Emperor  was  to  pledge  lumself  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  no  enemy  of  France  (no  doubt  he  had  England 
in  view).  The  negotiations  dragged  slowly  on :  the 
ambassadors  of  Louis  at  Avignon  grew  weary  and  left 
April,  1887.  the  city.  Already  the  Pope  had  warned  the 
King  of  France,  that  if  he  still  persisted  in  his  haughty 
delay,  still  exacted  intolerable  conditions,  Louis  would 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  England.  The  Pope 
was  profoundly  anxious  to  avert  the  damnation  which 
hung  over  the  partisans  of  Louis  in  Germany  and 
Italy.2 

War  was  now  imminent,  ineyitable,  between  France 
and  England.  The  Pope  had  interposed  his  mediation, 
but  in  yain.^    Edward  III.  treated  with  outward  re* 

^  Albert  Argentin.  p.  126,  apud  Urstisium. 

s  Letter  from  the  Pop^  to  Philip.  —  Raynald.  ia87»  c  ii 

•  There  are  several  lettnis  MS.,  B.  M.  on  this  8ut|)60l* 
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spocty  bat  with  no  mcfre^  the  Pope's  solemn  wmrning 
not  to  be  guilty  of  an  alliance  with  Lionis  of  Bavaria, 
the  contamacioos  rebel,  and  the  excommunicated  out- 
cast of  the  Church.^     The  English  clergy  were  with 
the  King.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbaiy,  the  Bish- 
ops of  London  and  Winchester,  disregarded  the  Pope's 
letters,  and  opposed  his  Legates.     The  Emperor  rose 
in  importance.     The  Pope  reproached  him  afterwards 
with  breaking  off  the  negotiations  at  Avignon,  with- 
drawing  his  ambassadors,  and  not  appearing  at  the 
appointed    day,   Michaelmas.*      Yet  all   his   conduct 
showed,  that  if  he  had  hoped  for  absolution,  Lonis  of 
Bavaria  would  have  bought  it  at  any  price  of  degra- 
dation.    He  might  seem  ready  to  drink  the  last  dregs 
of  humiliation.     He  had  made,  before  this,  another 
long  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  he  had  excused  himself,  by 
all  kinds  of  pitiful  equivocations,  for  all  his  damnable 
acts  in  the  usurpation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  creation 
of  the  Antipope ;  he  forswore  all  his  bold  partisans, 
Marsilio  of  Padua,  John  of  Jaudun  ;  declared  himself 
ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  their  writings ;  threw 
off  Michael  of  Cesena  and  the  Spiritual  Franciscans ; 
asserted  himself  to  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
poverty  of  Christ.     This  had  been  his  sixth  Oet  as,  ubs. 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Avignon.'    Now,  however, 

1 MS^  B.  M.  A  letter,  dated  July  SO,  1837,  denovnces  the  criBiee  of 
LovIb  of  Bsrari*,  his  offenees  against  John  XXII.,  his  consorting  with  n*- 
torions  heretics  in  Italj,  his  elevation  of  Peter  of  Corvara  to  the  Antipope- 
dom.  Benedict,  who  had  treated  him  with  mildness  in  hope  of  his  peni- 
tMce,  entered  into  negotiations  with  him.  King  Edward  is  nrged  Is 
withdraw  fhnn  all  recognition  of  Louis  as  Emperor,  till  he  should  have 
made  ftill  satisfaction  to  the  Church.  See,  following  letters,  his  dread  of 
Edward*s  alliance  "*  cum  Thentonicis,'*  Nov.  IS,  ISaS.  The  Pope  < 
the  Empire  vacant,  the  full  right  of  so  ordaining  in  the  Pope. 

*  Lit.  ad  Archepisc  Colon.,  apud  Ra^-nald.  133S,  c  8. 

*  Oeblenschlager,  Urkundeo,  bcvi. 
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Louis  took  a  higher  tone :  he  threatened  to  march  to 
Avignon,  and  to  extort  absolation  by  force  of  arms. 
For  not  only  was  his  alliance  eagerly  solicited  by  Eng- 
land :  Grermany  was  roused  to  indignation.  Diet  aftar 
110,^0^^1,^  Diet  met,  eyer  more  and  more  resolved  to 
^•™*^'  maintain  their  independent  ri^t  to  elect  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Henry  of  Vimebuig  had 
been  forced  by  the  Pope  on  the  reluctant  Chaptar  and 
reluctant  Emperor  as  Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  but  Hen- 
ry was  now  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pope,  under 
excommunication.  He  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
MMch,  ins.  Prelates  and  cleigy  at  Spires.  With  the  ut- 
most unanimity  they  agreed  to  send  letters,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coire  and  Count  Grerlach  of  Nassau,  to  de- 
mand the  reconciliation  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (they  did 
not  call  him  Emperor)  with  the  Church,  and  so  the 
deliverance  of  the  German  churches  and  clergy  firom 
their  wretched  state  of  sti*ife  and  conftision.  The  Pope 
opaily  refused  an  answer  to  these  ambassadors;  but 
yet  it  was  believed  in  Germany  that  he  had  whispered 
into  their  ears,  not  without  tears,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly grant  the  absolution  ;  but  that  if  he  did,  the 
Eling  of  France  had  threataied  to  treat  him  with  worse 
indignity  than  Philip  the  Fair  had  treated  Boniface 
joiy  1,  liBB.  Vin.^  To  the  excommunicated  Archbishc^ 
of  Mentz  he  deigned  no  reply  ;  but  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  he  spoke  in  milder  language,  but  threw  tho 
whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  Bavarian.  Four 
DMs.  other  Diets  were  held  of  Prelates,  Princes, 

1^1^  Nobles,  at  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Rhense  near 
A«K.8.         Coblentz,  again  at  Frankfort 

At  Frankfort  the  Emperor  appeared,  and  almost  in 

^  Albertos  Aricentiii. 
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tears  complained  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Pope,  and 
charged  the  King  of  France  with  preventing  the  recon* 
ciliation  in  order  to  debase  and  degrade  the  Imperial 
crown.  He  repeated  the  Liord's  Prayer,  the  Ave- 
Maria,  and  the  Apostles'  creed  to  prove  his  orthodoxy 
The  assembly  declared  that  he  had  done  enough  as 
satis&ction  to  the  Pope:  they  pronounced  all  the  Papal 
proceedings,  even  the  excommunication,  null  and  void. 
If  the  clergy  would  not  celebrate  the  divine  services, 
they  must  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  meeting  at 
Rhense  was  more  imposing.  Six  of  the  Elec-  jqIj  is. 
tors,  all  bat  the  King  of  Bohemia,  were  present.^  It 
is  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College. 
They  solemnly  agreed  that  the  holy  Roman  Empire 
and  they  the  Prince-Electors  had  been  assailed,  limited, 
and  aggrieved  in  th^r  honors,  rights,  customs,  and  lib- 
erties; that  they  would  maintain,  guard,  assert  those 
rights  against  all  and  every  one  without  exception; 
that  no  one  would  obtain  dispensation,  absolution,  re- 
laxation, abolition  of  his  vow ;  that  he  should  be,  and 
was  declared  to  be,  faithless  and  traitorous  before  God 
and  man  who  should  not  maintain  all  this  against  any 
opponent  whatsoever.  The  States-General  at  Frank- 
fort passed,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,  a 
declaration  that  the  Imperial  dignity  and  power  are 
from  God  alone ;  that  an  Emperor  elected  by  the  con- 
cordant suffrage  or  a  majority  of  the  electoral  sufirages 
has  plenary  Imperial  power,  and  does  not  need  the  ap- 
probation, confirmation,  or  authority  of  the  Pope,  or 
the  Apostolic  See,  or  any  other.* 

1  Chronicon  Vmtodaran.  apad  Eccard,  i.  p.  1S44.    Chronicon  Petrsn. 
ipMl  Mepckftniiim,  iiu  337.    B^jmald.  133S,  c  viii. 
'  "Nee  Pap»  siTe  Sedis  Apoatotics  aut  alicHJos  alterint  apprabatka% 
VOL.  vn.  9 
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Tlus  declaration  was  the  signal  for  an  active  contio* 
yersj :  for  daring  acts  of  defiance  on  the  Papal  side,  of 
persecution  by  the  Imperial  party.  The  Pope's  bm 
of  excommunication  was  nailed  upon  the  gate  €i  the 
Cathedral  at  Frankfort  At  Frankfort  all  the  Canons 
and  Dominicans,  in  many  cities  on  the  Rhine  the  Do- 
minicans and  all  known  partisans  of  the  Pope,  all  those 
who  reftised  to  celebrate  the  service,  were  expelled 
from  their  convents. 

At  a  Diet  at  Coblentz  the  Emperor  and  the  Eling  at 
Meeting  with  England  met.  Two  thrones  were  raised  in 
5^,23!*  ^^  market-place,  on  which  the  monarchs  took 
sepTI.  ^jj^  oesds.  The  Emperor  held  the  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  in  his  left:  a  knight  stood 
with  a  drawn  sword  over  his  head.  Above  17,000 
men-at-arms  sarronnded  the  assembly.  The  King 
of  England  recognized  the  Emperor  exconmianicated 
by  the  Pope.  Before  the  Chief  Sovereign  of  Christen- 
dom, £klward  arraigned  PhiUp  of  France  as  unjustly 
withholding  from  him  not  only  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Aquitaine,  but  the  throne  of  France,  his  maternal 
inheritance.  The  Emperor  then  rose.  He  accused 
Philip  of  refusing  homage  for  the  fie&  held  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  declared  Philip  to  have  forfeited  those  fiefe, 
to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  till  he  should 
have  restored  the  kingdom  of  France  to  its  rightful 
owner,  the  King  of  England.  He  declared  the  King  of 
England  Imperial  Vicar  over  all  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.  All  the  Princes 
of  the  Low  Countries  became  thus  his  allies  or  vassals. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  sent  their  com* 

confirmatkiie,  anctoritate  indiget  vd  eonseBsa.** -«-OtynMUagw,  H^ 
bEvifl.    BeUori;  AvraL  Af  ad  Freher,  L  616. 
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mon  lefiance  to  die  Eng  of  Fmiee.    Pop*  ! 
it  was  said,  rgoiced  at  diat  defiaaoe.^ 

Yet  all  this  oateotadoo  of  dafianee  aad  Kon,  tUa 
displa J  of  Grorman  independeDoe,  tlie  detenunatiaB  of 
die  electors  to  maintain  dieir  own  r^liti»  this  oon- 
federacj  of  prdates  and  nobles  and  tlie  Statea-Oeoenl 
to  repel  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  as  to  any  control 
over  the  elecdtm  of  the  Emperor,  the  popular  excite- 
ment  against  the  papaKang  dergjr  and  monks,  the 
daborate  argnments  of  the  advocates  of  the  imperial 
power,  die  alliance  with  England — conld  not  repress 
the  Tersatilitjr  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  nor  allaj  his  terror 
of  the  Papal  censures.  On  die  first  excuse  he  began 
to  withdraw  his  feeUe  support  firom  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  revoke  his  dde  of  Imperial  Vicar.*  He  lis- 
tened to  the  first  advances  of  Philip  who  lured  him  widi 
hope  of  reomciliadon  to  the  Roman  See.  Two  years  had 
not  passed  when  Pope  Benedict  beheld  at  his  court  at 
Avignon  diree  imperial  ambassadors  (not  the  first  since 
the  treaty  with  England),  die  Duke  of  Saxony,  the 
Count  of  HoDaud,  the  Count  Hohenberg,  renowned  for 
his  legal  knowledge.   They  were  accompanied  or  met  by 


1  **  De  qui  diffldatSooe,*'  m^  Albert  Argentiii.  (he  wit «  dependent  on 
ihb  Bkhop  of  StnMbnff),  "*  Pa^  Beaedfetot,  eA  InteUeoia,  mnltimi  Jooon* 
dabntnr.*'  — P.liS. 

s  MS.,  B.  M.  The  Pope,  who  had  nude  new  propoe«Ie  ot  peace  between 
Fnuioe  and  Sagland,  vrgee  Bdwwd  to  ghre  «p  the  Vicariate  aeoepted  from 
theexeonunanicatedLoiiiforBaTarla,Oct.lS,iaaS.  Benediot'a  ezertione 
bt  peace  between  France  and  England  were  eonetant,  eameet,  eolemn. 
There  la  a  letter  on  Edward's  aeeomptSon  of  anj  pretenaione  to  the  throne 
efFmee:  the  crown  does  not  deeeead  in  the  Amale  line;  if  it  did,  thert  are 
aeanr  hain  dian  Edward:  let  Urn  not  traet  to  Oermana  and  Vleailnfik 
Mareh  S,  MO.  SeaEdward'a  elaborate  aMwer.  Edward  le  adaonlebtd 
•ettabetooproodof  hliTktoriea,Oet.-flr,U40.  The  Ktef  eT  rrance 
had  afraed  to  accept  te  Pope's  mediatlen  aa  "  penoaa  prfirata.'' 
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an  ambassador  fhad  the  King  <^  France,  supplicating 
the  Pope  to  grant  absolution  to  the  orthodox,  pious,  and 
upright  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  letters  were  somewhat 
colder  and  less  urgent.  They  pressed  the  abrogation 
of  censures,  which  endangered  such  countless  souls,  as 
fiir  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  h<mor  of  the  Churclu 
Even  a  Pope  in  Ayiguim  could  not  submit  to  this  inso* 
lent  dictation,  and  firom  a  King  of  France,  embarrassed, 
as  PhiUp  now  was,  by  such  formidable  enemies.  Bene- 
dict replied  with  dignity,  mingled  with  his  duiracterts* 
tic  shrewdness  and  sarcasm,  ^^  that  he  could  not,  ao« 
cording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King  of  France, 
hold  Lonis  of  Bavaria  one  day  for  a  heretic,  the  next 
for  an  orthodox  believer :  Louis  must  make  his  submis- 
sion, and  undergo  canonical  penance."  The  world 
saw  through  both ;  it  was  thought  that  the  King  of 
France  pretended  to  wish  that  which  he  did  not  wish ; 
the  Pope  not  to  wish  that  idiich  in  fiu^t  was  his  real 
wish.^ 

Benedict  XII.  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  peaceful  de- 
signs. He  died,  leaving  his  reputation  to  be  disputed 
with  singular  pertinacity  by  friends  and  foes.  He  was 
a  man  wiser  in  speech  than  in  action,  betraying  by  his 
keen  words  that  he  saw  what  was  just  and  right,  but 
dared  not  follow  it.^  Yet  political  courage  alone  was 
wanting.  He  was  resolutely  superior  to  the  papal  vice 
of  nepotism.  On  one  only  o(  his  family,  and  that  a 
deserving  man,  he  bestowed  a  rich  benefice.     To  the 

1  Albert.  Aigvotin.  p.  ISS.  ViBtodimiu  p.  1861.  BeMdkt  Tit.  via 
ipud  Balosam. 

>  See  ibe  rmy  eariout  aoooaiit  of  a  peraoud  mterTWw  which  Albert  ef 
Stneborg  bad  with  the  Pdpe,  which  show*  at  oooa  hb  leanhig  lowarle  thi 
Emperor  aad  hie  jesting  dispoaitioB.  —  P.  ISB. 
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rest  he  said :  *^  As  James  Fonrnier  I  knew  jou  well,  m 
Pope  I  know  you  not.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France  by  encumbering  myself 
with  a  host  of  needy  relatives.**  He  had  the  moral 
fortitude  to  incur  unpopularity  with  the  clergy  by  per- 
sisting in  his  slow,  cautious,  and  r^nlar  distribution  of 
benefices  ;  with  the  monks  by  rigid  reforms.  He  hated 
the  monks,  and  even  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He 
showed  his  hatred,  as  they  said,  by  the  few  promotions 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  hatred  so  shown 
was  sure  to  meet  with  hatred  in  return.  His  weak- 
nesses or  vices  were  not  likely  to  find  much  charity. 
He  was  said  to  be  fond  of  wine,  to  like  gay  and  free 
conversation.  A  bitter  epitaph  describes  him  as  a 
Nero,  as  death  to  the  laity,  a  viper  to  the  clergy,  with- 
out truth,  a  mere  cup  of  wine.^  Yet  of  this  Nero 
there  is  not  one  recorded  act  of  cruelty  (compare  him 
with  John  XXH.) ;  he  was  guiltless  of  human  blood 
shed  in  war.  He  may  have  shown  a  viper^s  tooth  to 
the  clergy ;  he  was  too  apt  to  utter  biting  and  unwel- 
come truths.  The  justice  of  the  other  charges  may  be 
fidrly  estimated  by  the  injustice  of  these.  The  last  was 
most  easy  of  exaggeration ;  another  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  habits  of  Benedict  the  coarse  proverb,  ^*  as  drunk  as 
a  Pope.'*  Another  more  disgraceful  accusation  has  been 
preserved  or  invented  on  account  of  the  fame  of  one 
whose  honor  was  involved  in  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
seduced  and  kept  as  a  concubine  a  sister  of  Petrarch. 
But  this  rests  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  a  late 
Inographer  of  the  Poet' 

1  **nk  ftdt  Hero,  laidt  mon,  ripera  dero, 
Devim  a  rero,  eapp*  replete  mero.** 
*  U  it  abeohttdx  without  oontemponiy  aatfaoritT  or  anaeioa.  erea  In  fke 
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later  biographiw  in  Balotiiis,  whidi,  periupt  writteii  by  sooi)  of  tlie  no- 
preferred  dergy  or  mcniks,  careftiU j  record  all  the  other  charges.  It  first 
appeared  in  SqtiaRafico's**Life  of  Petrarch.**  If  De  Sade  is  right  in  top- 
poeing  Patrareh*s  letter  to  reftr  to  Benedict  XII.,  he  speaks  of  Um  •■ 
*'madidas  meio,**  hot  there  li  Mi  a  wwd  abovt 
Del 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLEMENT  TL 

Thb  French  Cardinals  were  all-powerfbl  in  die  Con« 
clave.     The  successor  of  Benedict  XII.  waSnu.»^tTi. 


Cardinal  Peter  Roger,  of  a  noble  honse  of  ^^  ^»  ^**^ 
Marmont  in  the  limonsin.  He  had  been  prior  of  St. 
Bandille  at  Nismes,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
ras, Archbishop  of  Sens,  Archl»shop  of  Rouen.  A 
Frenchman  by  birth,  inclination,  character,  at  his  inau- 
guration all  was  French.  For  the  Emperor,  for  the 
Senator  <^  Rome,  for  the  Orsinis,  Colonnas,  Anni- 
baldis,  his  stirrup  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
son  and  heir  of  the  King  of  France,  with  the  Dukes  of 
Bourbon  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne. 
He  took  the  name  of  Clement  YI. ;  it  might  almost 
seem  an  announcement  of  the  policy  which  was  to  dis- 
tinguish his  popedom.  If  Benedict  XII.  stood  in  every 
reqpect  in  strong  contrast  to  John  XXII.,  the  rule  of 
Clement's  administration  might  seem  to  be  the  studious 
reversal  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  All  the  benefices, 
which  the  tardy  and  hesitating  conscientious-  HUflntacta. 
ness  of  Benedict  had  left  vacant,  were  filled  at  once 
by  the  lavish  and  hasty  grants  of  Clement.  He  de- 
clared a  great  number  of  bishoprics  and  abbacies  vacant 
as  Papal  reserves,  or  as  filled  by  void  elections ;  he 
granted  them  away  with  like  prodigality.    It  was  ob« 
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jected  that  no  former  Pope  had  assumed  this  power. 
*'  They  knew  not,"  he  answered,  "  how  to  act  aa 
Pope."  ^  He  issued  a  Brief  that  all  poor  clergy  who 
would  present  themselves  at  Avignon  within  two 
months  should  partake  of  his  bounty.  An  eye-witness 
declared  that  100,000  greedy  i^plicants  crowded  the 
streets  of  Avignon.^  K  Clement  acted  up  to  liis 
maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to  depart  unsatisfied  from 
the  palace  of  a  prince,  how  vast  and  inexhaustible  must 
have  been  the  wealth  and  preferment  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Pope  I  The  reforms  of  the  monastic  orders  were 
mitigated  or  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  clemency 
of  the  Pope  had  something  of  that  dramatic  show 
which  characterizes  and  delights  his  countrymen.  A 
man  of  low  rank  had  in  former  days  done  him  some 
injury.  The  man,  in  hopes  that  he  and  his  offence  had 
been  forgotten,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope.  Clem- 
ent remembered  both  too  well.  Twice  he  threw  down 
the  petition  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  He  was  then 
heard  by  his  attendants  to  murmur,  ^^  Devil,  tempt  me 
not  to  revenge  I "  He  took  up  and  set  his  seal  to  the 
petition.* 

If  Clement  was  indulgent  to  others,  he  was  not  less 
so  to  himself.  The  Court  at  Avignon  became  the 
most  splendid,  perhaps  the  gayest,  in  Christendom. 
The  Provencals  might  almost  think  their  brilliant  and 
chivalrous  Counts  restored  to  power  and  enjoyment 
The  papal  palace  spread  out  in  extent  and  magnif- 
icence. The  young  art  of  painting  was  fostered  by 
the  encouragement  of  Italian  artists.^     The  Pope  wai 

1  Vit.  iii.  et  v.    Clement  YI.  apad  Balozhim.  p.  384,  p.  88L 

aVit  Lp.364 

•Ibid. 

«  See  Kogler.    Giotto  had  painted  for  Clement  Y.,  i.  lit. 
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moro  than  royal  in  the  nnmber  and  attire  of  his  re- 
tainers. The  papal  stud  of  horses  commanded  general 
admiration.  The  life  of  Clement  was  a  constant  suo- 
oession  of  ecclesiastical  pomps  and  gorgeous  receptions 
and  loxurioos  banquets.  Ladies  were  admitted  treely 
to  the  Coort,^  the  Pope  minted  with  ease  in  the  gal- 
lant intercourse.  If  John  XXII.,  and  even  the  more 
rigid  Benedict,  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  under* 
ical  license,  Clement  VI.,  who  affected  no  disguise  in 
his  social  hoars,  would  hardly  be  supposed  superior  to 
the  conmion  freedom  €£  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day. 
The  Countess  of  Turenne,  if  not,  as  general  report 
averred,  actually  so,  had  at  least  many  of  the  adran- 
tages  of  the  Pope's  mistress  —  the  distribution  of  pre- 
fennents  and  benefices  to  any  extent,  which  this  woman, 
as  rapacious  as  she  was  handsome  and  imperious,  sold 
with  tameless  publicity.^ 

A  voluptuous  Court  was  not  likely  to  raise  the  moral 
condition  of  the  surrounding  city.  Petrarch  had  lived 
for  some  time  at  Avignon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  and  James  Golonna,  Bishop  of 
I^mbes.  His  passion  for  Laura  had  begun  in  a 
church ;  and  though  her  severe  and  rare  virtue  gave 
that  exquisite  unattainted  purity  to  his  love  verses; 
though  as  a  poet  his  tenderness  never  melts  into  earthly 
passion  ;  his  highest  raptures  are  Platonism ;  yet  Pe- 
trarch was  not  altogether,  though  he  became  Canon  of 
Lombes  and  Archdeacon  of  Parma,  preserved  from  the 
contagion  of  his  age ;  he  had  two  natural  hq^^  ^ 
children.     But  of  the  moral   corruption  of  ^'^•"^ 

I  "MnliCTBm  et  bonomm  et  potontia  cupidos  .  .  •  ipM  Fraadi  FiaDciia 
farrenter  adhflait.'*  —  Albert.  Argentiu.  p.  ISS. 
SKsttaoViBiiii. 
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Avignon  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  loathing  abhor* 
rence;  Rome  itself  in  comparison  was  the  seat  of 
matronly  virtue:  by  his  account  it  was  one  vast 
hrotheL  He  fled  to  the  quiet  and  unvitiated  sedu- 
sion  of  Vauduse.^ 

Clement  VI.,  with  his  easy  temper,  was  least  likely 
to  restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  the  Popes,  which 
has  formed  for  itself  a  proper  name — Nepotism.  On 
his  brothers,  nephews,  kindred,  relatives,  compatriots, 
were  accumidated  grants,  benefices,  promotions.  One 
nephew,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  Notary  of  the 
Apostolic  Court  and  Cardinal.^ 

Scarcely  had  Clement  ascended  the  throne,  when  the 
EmbM47  Roman  people  sent  a  deputation  to  his  Holi- 
from  Borne,  j^^gg  ^  ^jg^  }^^  ^  rctum  to  his  See.  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  had  acquired 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was  one  of  the  eij^ 
teen  ambassadors.  Among  the  rest  lurked  undistin- 
guished Nicolo  Rienzi,  the  fiiture  Tribune.    Petrarch, 

1  This  repnliiye  sabject  cannot  be  fbllj  nndeiBtood  witfaoat  the  study 
of  Petnrch*8  letters,  especiall/  the  book  **  Sine  Titolo.**  Avignon  was 
the  sink  of  Christendom.  "  Nee  tarn  propter  se  qoam  propter  concorrentes 
et  coactas  ibi  concretasqne  orbis  sordes  ac  nequitias  hie  locns  a  prindpio 
moltis  atqne  ante  alios  mihi  pessimos  omniom  visas  est"  —  Sen.  L  10,  ep. 
a.  But  this  wickedness  was  not  only  among  the  low,  the  retainers  of  the 
Church,  or  the  gown.  **  Tam  calidi,  tamqne  pnecipites  hi  Venerem  senea 
sunt,  tanta  eos  statis  et  status  et  virium  cepit  oblivio,  sic  in  libidines  inar- 
descnnt,  sic  in  omne  ruunt  dedecus,  quasi  omnes  eomm  gloria,  non  in  cmce 
uinsa  sit,  sed  in  comessationibns,  et  ebrietatibus,  et  qua  hjec  sequuntur 
hi  cubilibns,  impndentiis  .  .  .  Spectat  h«c  Sathan  ridens  atqne  in  pari 
tripndio  delectatus,  atque  inter  decrepitos  ac  puellas  arbiter  sedens,  stopet 
plus  iUos  agere,  quam  se  hortari.'*  I  must  break  off.  "  Hitto  stupra,  rap- 
tus,  incestus,  adolteria,  qui  jam  PonHflcaUs  ludi  lascivis  sunt.**  — P.  7M, 
Ed.  Bas.  Again  I  must  pause ;  I  dare  not  quote  even  the  Latin.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  Petrarch  was  an  Italian,  and  eager  to  restore  the  Fw 
pacy  to  Rome,  or  to  treat  such  passages  as  satiric  declamation. 

s  Tit.  i  p.  965.    Matteo  ViUani  ai^d  Mnratori,  xiv.  1.  iii.  c  4S. 
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as  the  erowned  Poet  of  Rome,  adJreased  tbe  Pope  in  a 
kHig  piece  of  Latm  Terse.  Borne,  the  aged  fenuiley  be- 
soaght  the  return  of  the  Pope ;  she  tempted  him  with 
the  eoomeration  of  her  coondess  reUgioos  treesuns, 
h^  wonder-workiiig  relics,  her  churches,  her  spostolie 
shrines. 

The  Pope,  as  usual,  put  off  this  supplicatioQ  with 
fine  words,  hat  he  granted  one  request.  The  Tht  Jvkin. 
JnbQee  appointed  Ij  Pq>e  BonifiK»  fcr  every  hundred 
years  was  but  a  partial  blessing  to  mankind ;  Tory  few 
indeed  liyed  to  that  period.  Clement  <vdained  ^at  ii 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 

One  man  alone  was  excepted  firom  the  all-embracing 
clemency  of  die  Pq>e — Louis  of  Bavaria,  i^^^^ 
Already,  as  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  Clement  ^**^- 
had  preached  before  the  Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia 
a  furious  and  abusive  declamation,  in  which  he  {dayed 
<m  the  name  of  the  Bavarian.  Louis  had  not  merely 
joined  in  the  persecution  of  those  ecclesiastics  or 
monks  who  obeyed  the  papal  interdict;  he  had  done 
an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which,  besides  its  contempt  of  the  Pope,  had  inflamed 
against  him  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  King  of 
Boh^nia.  Of  his  imperial  authority  he  had  dissolved 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Carinthia,  heiress  of  great 
part  of  the  Tyrol,  and  sanctioned  her  repudiation  of 
her  husband,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.^ 
He  had  then  given  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage 
with  his  own  S(m,  within  the  prohibited  degrees.^    The 

1  Albert  of  Strasburg  gtrts  a  ttrange  acoount  of  tUi  fll-aaaortad  wed 
lock.  **  Comqiie  JoannM  ComM  TjroUf,  filins  Bobemi  impotm»,  nxoraai 
•nam  $tm^a$mtm  pluimvm  molaatant,  later  alia,  ^ui  mordeado  mam- 


t  Albert  (p.  119)  ealla  te  act  of  Louie  *'faiooiiraetam  et  bocribUe.    0 
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bcdd  and  faitliful  assertora  of  the  imperial  power,  Mar- 
silio  o£  Padoa  and  William  of  Ockham  had  been  again 
his  counsellors ;  they  declared  the  power  of  dissolving 
marriages,  and  of  dispensations,  to  be  inherent  in  the 
imperial  crown. 

Yet  on  the  accession  of  Clement,  Louis  sent  a  sab- 
missire  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  demand  absolution. 
At  the  same  time  he  reminded  Philip  of  France  of 
his  solemn  oath  to  interpose  his  friendly  mediation. 
The  Pope  sternly  answered  that  Louis  mubt  first  ac- 
knowledge his  sins  and  heresies,  entreat  pardon,  lay 
down  his  imperial  power  at  the  Pope's  feet,  and  restore 
the  Tyrol  to  its  rightful  lord. 

During  the  same  year  Clement  published  a  new  Bull 
April  12,  ^^  excommunication  throughout  Christendom, 
^**-  which,  if  Louis  did  not  abdicate  all  his  impe- 

rial authority  within  three  months,  and  appear  to  receive 
judgment  bdbre  the  papal  tribunal,  threatened  him 
with  still  heavier  and  worldly  penalties.  The  Arch- 
Cot.  17, 1848.  bishops,  Henry  of  Ments  and  Baldwin  of 
Treves,  were  ordered  immediately  to  take  steps  for  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans. 

Louis  was  constantly  vacillating  between  the  most 
▼•diution  haughty  defiance  of  the  Pope  and  the  mean- 
of  Loata.  gg^  submission.  At  one  time  he  alarmed  the 
religious  fears  of  his  boldest  partisans  by  his  lofty  pre- 
tensions; at  another,  disquieted  them  by  his  abject 
humiliation.  He  now  threatened  not  to  recognize 
Clement  as  Pope ;  he  gave  away  bishoprics  and  bene* 
Gees  to  which  the  Pope  had  already  presented;   he 

tdoloram  semtas  avaritim,  qua  ttntos  piindpes  oonfadisdf  ex  qoibof 
hemin  inter  Bohemos  et  Principem  et  filios  saos  non  immerito  Hfwr  edas 
tt  odia  suseitaiitiir  ** 
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Boaed  die  monej  wfaidi  tke  Pope^s  ooUectots 
exactiiig  for  a  cronulB.  Baft  do  aoooer  had  tlw  Papers 
cvden  to  the  Archbishops  to  mnnMoii  the  dectort  to 
<Sbcii8b  a  new  dectioo,  and  the  pnUkatian  of  the  papal 
excommnnication  throu^ioiit  GcnMo j,  produced  sewia 
eflfect;  nosocmer  had  the  elect<«  met  at  Bhense,  than 
Look  hastened  to  entreat  their  fcrbearuice,  to  promiie 
his  ntniost  endeaTOfs  to  obtain  reconciliatioa  with  the 
fope^  and  to  be  goided  altogether  bj  their  connseL 

Not  content  with  this,  Loois  plunged  desperately  and 
at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  homiliatiim*  The 
Pq>e  at  the  close  of  the  three  months  had  held  a  coo-^ 
sistoxy.  It  was  proclaimed  in  Latin  and  in  Gennan, 
^  Does  any  one  appear  for  Louis  of  Bayaria  7  "  None 
refdied.  He  was  pronounced  in  contomacy.  At  the 
game  time  came  Ae  answer  of  the  King  of  France. 
^  He  had  not  sought  the  favor  of  the  P<^  in  a  becom- 
ing manner."  ^ 

And  now  even  the  Pope  himself  was  astonished  by  a 
proposal  from  Louis,  that  be,  Clement^  should  n^ndtec 
nbsolotoly  dictate  the  form  of  submission :  the  ^^^"^ 
ambassadors  of  Louis  would  receive  full  pow-  ^^''^' 
ers  to  subscribe  to  whatever  conditions  the  Pope  might 
be  pleased  to  impose.    Now  was  executed  a  procuration 
the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  rigorous,  that  Louis  ought 
not  to  have  signed  had  he  been  in  the  Pope's  prison.' 
It  might  seem  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pope's  pride 
and  enmity  to  frame  more  degrading  conditions.    Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  and  repudiate  all  bis  transgressions 
committed  against  John  XX  IT.  or  his  legates  in  the 

^  Albert  AiyeotiA. 

*  So  writes  the  Anther  of  tlM  Penl^KNBMiis.  —  GhrMie.  Ui 
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election  of  an  Antipope,  the  protection  of  MaiBilio  of 
Padua  and  his  fellows,  his  appeal  to  the  Council ;  ha 
was  to  condemn  and  declare  accursed  all  the  errors  of 
MarsiUo  "and  his  partisans.  As  penance  for  tLeee  of* 
fences,  Louis  was  to  undertake  a  crusade,  huild  dmrches 
and  monasteries,  and  do  all  other  acts  to  the  satis&ctioQ 
of  the  Pope ;  he  was  to  entreat  pardon  and  ahsolntion 
for  all  his  crimes,  to  lay  aside  unconditionally  the  impe- 
rial title  assumed  at  Rome ;  to  confess  that  he  had  borne 
it  heretically  and  unlawfully ;  to  surrender  his  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope:  as  regarded  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia,  to  conform  himself 
entirely  to  the  Pope^s  will ;  humbly  to  beseech  the 
Pope  to  restore  him  to  that  state  in  which  he  was  be- 
fore his  condemnation  by  Pope  John ;  formally  to  take 
the  amplest  oath  of  allegiance  ever  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  Pope,  to  confirm  all  grants,  to  swear 
never  to  assail  the  papal  territory,  and  be  in  all  things, 
even  the  most  severely  trying,  absolutely  and  entirely 
obedient  to  the  Pope ;  to  surrender  his  whole  power, 
state,  will,  judgment,  to  the  free  and  unlimited  disposi- 
tion of  the  Pope.^  The  imperial  ambassadors,  the 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric  of  Augsburg,  had  ftdl  authority 
jaa.  i8i4.  to  sigu  those  torms,  which  Henry  lY.  might 
almost  have  been  ashamed  of  at  Canosa.  They  swore 
on  the  Gospels  and  by  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
would  truly  observe  them.  They  signed  them  in  fiiU 
consistory,  in  the  presence  of  twenty-three  Cardinals 
and  numbers  of  French,  Italian,  and  G^rmaix  prelates. 

1  **Ret,  ttatnm,  velle  et  noHe,  nihil  sibi  proprio  aibltrlo  retinendo,  abscH 
tate  et  libenliter  in  nunibns  dkti  Domini  nostri  Paps.**  —  Lad.  IV.  Sub 
missio,  in  Balaz.  Miscellan.  ii.  272,  276. 
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Bat  eren  jet  the  insatiate  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See  had  not  reached  their  height.  The  ESmperor  had 
drunk  the  very  lees  of  humiliation ;  the  Emjure  itsdf 
must  be  prostrate,  as  of  old,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope- 
dom :  one  more  precedent  must  be  famished  for  the 
total  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power.  New  articles  were  prepared;  the  Emperor 
was  to  swear  that  all  acts  hitherto  done  bj  himself  or 
in  his  name  were  invalid ;  be  was  to  entreat  the  Pope^ 
when  he  r^noTod  the  ban  of  excommunication,  to 
gtre  yaliditj  to  such  acts ;  he  was  to  make  oath,  not 
00I7  not  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Church,  but 
especiallj  the  three  dependent  kingdoms,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  alliance 
with  heretics,  whether  men,  princes,  or  kings ;  that  he 
would  idsue  no  ordinance  as  Emperor  or  Eling  of  the 
Romans  without  special  permission  of  the  Roman  See  ; 
that  be  would  supplicate  the  Pope,  after  absolution,  to 
grant  him  the  administration  of  the  empire;  that  he 
would  make  the  states  of  the  empire  swear  by  word 
and  by  writing  to  stand  by  the  Church.  If  he  should 
not  fulfil  all  ^ese  terms,  should  any  doubt  arise  con- 
cerning these  articles,  the  Pope  alone  was  to  judge 
thereof 

Louis,  without  appeasing  his  enemies,  had  sunk  into 
the  most  abject  contempt  with  his  rightftd  partisans ; 
this  contempt  would  not  condescend  to  disguise  or  dis- 
semble itsetf.     At  a  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  8q»t.  ism. 
Emperor  Tentured  to  appear,  and  to  sulxnit  i^aigoaMkm 
to  the  States  of  Germany  his  own  shame  and  ^  ®«™«y- 
the  shame  of  the  Empire.     Some  lingering  personal 
respect  for  Louis  and  for  his  high  office  constrained  the 
ably ;  but  though  he  had  forfeited  his  own  dignity. 
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they  would  maintain  theirs.  Wicker,  the  Prothonotary 
of  Treves,  in  a  long  and  skilM  speech,  showed  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 
An  embassy  was  determined  to  represent  to  Pope 
Clement  that  the  conditions  to  which  Louis  had  sub- 
mitted could  not  be  fulfilled  without  violating  his  oath  to 
the  States.  In  other  quarters  &ere  were  loud  murmurs 
that  an  Emperor  who  had  so  debased  the  holy  office, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  abdicate :  the  throne  had  been 
BO  degraded  by  the  Bavarian,  that  no  Bavarian  should 
ever  hereafter  be  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  Pope,  after  some  time,  took  a  strong  aggressive 
April  u  measure.  Heniy  of  Vimeburg,  Archbishop 
***^  of  Mentz,  was  deposed  by  his  sole  authority.^ 

Gerlach,  a  brother  of  the  powerful  Count  of  Holland, 
whose  estates  were  in  the  neighborhood,  was  elevated, 
though  but  twenty  years  <Jd,  to  the  Metropolitan  See. 

The  Pope  scrupled  not  to  break,  if  he  could,  the 
April  18,  bruised  reed.  A  new  Bull  of  excommunica- 
^'  tion,  on  the  pretence  that  Louis  had  betrayed 

reluctance  or  tardiness  in  the  fiilfilment  of  the  ti'eaty, 
was  promulgated,  which  in  the  vigor  and  fury  of  its 
curses  transcended  all  that  had  yet,  in  the  wildest  times, 
issued  from  the  Roman  See.  "  We  humbly  implore  the 
Divine  power  to  confute  the  madness  and  crush  the 
pride  of  the  aforesdd  Louis,  to  cast  him  down  by  the 
might  o^  the  Lord's  right  hand,  to  deliver  liim  into  the 
bands  of  his  enemies,  and  those  that  persecute  him. 
Let  the  unforeseen  snare  fall  upon  him  I  Be  he  ac- 
cursed in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  I  The  Lord 
strike  him  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  fury  I 
May  the  heavens  rain  lightning  upon  him  I     May  the 

1  Albert.  Ari^entte.  p.  185. 
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wrath  of  Almigh^  Gkxl,  and  of  the  Ueased  apostles 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  turn  against  him  in  thb  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come  I  May  the  whole  w<»rld  war 
upon  him  I  Maj  the  earth  open  and  swallow  him  np 
quick  !  May  his  name  be  blotted  oat  in  his  own  gen- 
eration, his  memory  perish  from  the  earth  !  Maj  the 
dements  be  against  him,  his  dwelling  be  desolate  I  The 
merits  of  all  the  Saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  exe- 
cute rengeance  on  him  in  this  life  I  Be  his  sons  cast 
forth  from  their  homes  and  be  delivered  before  his  eyes 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  I "  ^  The  Electors  were 
called  upon  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  creaticm  of  a  new 
Emperor. 

Of  these  electors  two  only,  his  son  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
adhered  to  Louis.  The  three  ecclesiastical  electors, 
including  Gerlach  of  Mentz,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
Elector  Palatine  vacillated  between  the  parties.  John, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  rival  of  Louis,  now  imbit* 
tered  by  the  afiair  of  the  Tyrol,  was  blind,  and  so  dis 
qualified  for  the  Imperial  crown.  His  scm,  oh^riMof 
Charles  of  Mwavia  (of  the  age  of  thirty-  •'^^ 
six),  was  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Luxem* 
burg.  The  Pope,  not  without  fierce  debates  in  the 
consistory,  had  determined  to  put  forward  Charles. 
The  French  cardinals,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Peri- 
gord,  the  Oascons  by  the  Cardinal  de  Conmiinges, 
came  to  high  words  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
Each  charged  the  other  with  treason  to  the  Church* 
De  Conmiinges  accused  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  as 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Andrew,  King  of  Naples. 

1  BaTiialdas,  smb  aim. 
TOL.  YH.  10 
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The  Pope  had  reftised  to  hear  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  when  they  demanded  yengeance  for 
that  murder.  The  dispute  almost  came  to  a  personal 
conflict  Talleyrand  rose  up  to  strike  De  Comminges  * 
the  Pope  and  the  other  cardinak  parted  them  with  dif- 
ficulty. They  retired  in  sullen  wrath ;  each  fortified 
his  palace  and  armed  his  retainers*  It  was  long  be- 
fore they  were  Inrought  even  to  the  outward  show  of 
amity.^ 

Charles  obtained  not  the  supp<nrt  of  the  Pope  with- 
out hard  and  humiliating  conditions.  He  swore  to 
those  conditions  before  the  Conclaye.  Eight  days 
after  his  election  he  was  to  ratify  his  oath.  He  was 
to  rescind  all  the  acts  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  was  so 
reli^ously  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Church  to 
their  widest  extent,  that  he  was  only  to  enter  Rome  for 
his  coronation,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  to  de- 
part again  firom  the  city. 

The  electors  met  at  Rhense;  the  Empire  was  de- 
clared long  vacant;  Charles  of  Moravia  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Romans.  But  Frankfort  had 
shut  her  gates  against  the  Electors.  Aix-la-Chapelle 
shut  her  gates  against  the  new  Emperor.  Louis,  low 
Juijiifisid.  as  he  had  &llen,  almost  below  contempt,  had 
still  partisans ;  Germany  at  least  had  partisans.  An 
assembly  at  Spires  declared  the  election  at  Rhense 
void ;  and  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  an 
Emjieror. 

War,  a  terrible  civil  war,  seemed  inevitable.  But 
gratitude,  kindred,  the  unextinguished  passion  for  chiv- 
alrous adventure,  led  the  blind  John  of  Bohemia,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  the  elected  Emperor,  to  joio 

1  Raynaldas,  sub  son. 
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the  army  of  the  King  of  France,  now  advanciiig  to 
repel  the  inyasion  of  Edward  III.  of  England.     The 
blind  King  fell  nobly  on  the  field  of  Crecy.  Butitor 
EBs  Imperial  son  was  the  first  to  fly ;  he  was  of  Anc.'iis,  ism. 
the  few  that  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  disastrous  day. 
Charles  was  thns  King  of  Bohemia.     As  King  of  the 
Romans,   though   Aiz-la-Chapelle    and    Cologne  still 
closed  their  gates,  he  was  crowned  at  Bonn.     But 
Grermany  scofifed  at  the  Priests'  Emperor ;  the  ally  of 
the  discomfited  King  of  France,  the  ihgitiTe  of  Crecy^ 
made  but  slow  progress  either  by  arms  or  by  p<dicy. 
The  unexpected  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  Da^uior 
left  him  without  rival.     Louis  died  the  last  ^S^ 
Emperor  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  ;  the  ^^•***"' 
Emperor,  of  all  those  that  had  been  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Papacy,  who  had  demeaned  himself  to  the 
lowest  baseness  of  submission. 

Yet  Germany  would  not  acknowledge  an  Emperor 
nominated  by  die  Pope.     The  Empire  wasowtiMror 
ofieied  to  Edward  of  England ;  it  was  de-  imir^'ms. 
clined  by  him.     The  election  then  fell  on  Gunther  of 
Schwarzenburg.^      His  resignation  and  his  death  re- 
lieved Charles  firom  a  dangerous  rival ;   but   Charles 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  new  election  at  Frankfort. 
His  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  established 
his  right  to  the  throne.     Still  he  was  recog-  jum,  is<o. 
nized  not  as  appointed  by  the  Pope ;   but  raised  by 
the  free  chdce  of  Germany  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bomans.' 


A  Sdimidft,  GMdiidito,  p.  86S. 

s  Horait  you  Hohenbeig  pabliihed  two  learned  works,  in  ddhneo  «f 
Louit  of  Bavaria  against  Bsoriiu,  the  continoator  of  Baronins.  They 
ecfltain  many  of  the  documents. 
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In  Italy,  tragical  and  wonderful  events  marked  the 
Italy.  Pontificate  of  Clement  YI.    In  Naples,  King 

jiiiMi9,i848.  Robert  had  closed  his  long  and  busjr  reign. 
The  crown  had  descended  to  his  granddaughter,  the 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  Joanna  was  wedded 
in  her  early  youth  to  her  kinsman  Andrew,  of  the 
jouiaaor  royal  house  of  Hungary.  Joanna  now  stood 
N^p^*  arraigned  before  tfie  world  as  an  adulteress ; 
if  not  as  an  accomplice,  as  haying  connived  at  the 
murder  of  her  husbaqd.^  Louis,  Eling  of  Hungary, 
Jan.  u,  1S47  iuvadod  the  kingdom  with  a  strong  force  to 
avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne  as  heir  of  Charles  Martel.  Joanna  fled  to 
Avignon;  she  was  for  a  time  placed  under  custody; 
but  the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage 
with  her  kinsman,  Loub  of  Tarento.  She  returned  to 
Naples,  having  sold  to  the  Pope  the  city  of  Avignon, 
part  of  her  kingdom  of  Provence.^  The  Pope  thus 
recognized  her  title;  he  became  henceforth  the  lord 
and  owner  of  Avignon*  War  continued  to  rage  in 
Naples  between  the  Hungarian  faction,  and  that  of 
Joanna  and  Louis  of  Tarento.  At  length  the  deter- 
mination of  the  contest  (the  cause  having,  as  will  ap- 
pear, been  heard  on  his  tiibunal  by  Nicolo  Rienzi  at 
Rome),  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  the  lord  paramount 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples*  After  a  year's  examination 
by  three  Cardinals,  Joanna  pleaded  that  she  was  under 
a  magic  spell,  which  compelled  her  to  hate  her  hus- 
band.   Against  suich  a  plea  who  would   venture  to 

1  CompAre  Giannone,  1.  zziiL  H«  ii  ftyonbU  to  ths  ehamcter  and 
abilitiet  of  Jouuuu 

3  ViU  Clement  VI.  apod  Baloziom.  The  price  was  80,000  florina  of 
gold  of  Florence.    Lunig,  quoted  in  Giannone,  xxlii.  1. 
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deny  her  innocence  ?  and  in  this  justification  the  Pope« 
and  on  the  Pope's  andioritj  the  world,  acquiesced. 
The  award  of  Clement  absolved  Joanna  from  the 
crime :  ^  with  her  husband,  Louis  Prince  of  Tarento, 
she  was  restored  to  the  throne.  Peace  was  p^^^ 
established  between  Naples  and  Hungary.  ^•^ 
Rome,  meantime,  had  beheld  the  rise  and  fidi  of 
Rienzi. 


160  uLTDir  GHBisTuiirnr  bomljol 


CHAPTER  X. 

RIENZL 

Rome  for  nearly  {orty  years  had  been  deserted  by  tfaa 
Popes:  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  capital  of 
the  world.  She  retained  the  slirines  and  the  relics  of 
the  great  apostles  and  the  famous  old  churches,  the 
Lateran,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  some  few  pilgrims 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  city  still  hallowed 
by  these  sacred  monuments,  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
West.  But  the  tide  of  homage  and  tribute  which  had 
flowed  for  centuries  towards  the  shrine  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  had  now  taken  another  course.  All 
the  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  the  riches  they  poured  into 
the  papal  treasury ;  the  constant  influx  of  business 
which  created  large  expenditure ;  the  thousands  of 
strangers,  which  year  af)»r  year  used  to  be  seen  in 
Rome  from  motives  secular  or  religious,  now  thronged 
the  expanding  streets  of  Avignon.  Rome,  thus  de- 
graded from  her  high  ecclesiastical  position,  was  thrown 
back  more  forcibly  than  ever  on  her  older  reminiscen- 
ces. She  had  lost  her  new,  she  would  welcome  with 
redoubled  energy  whatever  might  recall  her  ancient 
supremacy.  At  the  height  of  the  Papal  power  old 
Rome  had  been  perpetually  breaking  out  into  rebellion 
against  younger  Rome.  Her  fiimous  titles  had  always 
seemed  to  work  like  magic  on  her  ear.     It  was  now 
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Republican  and  now  Imperial  Rome  which  threw  off 
disdainfblly  the  thraldom  of  the  Papal  dominion.  The 
Consul  Creacentius,  ^e  Senator  Brancaleone,  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg, Louis  of  Bayaria,  had  proclaimed  a  new 
world-ruling  Roman  republic,  or  a  new  world-ruling 
Roman  Empire.  Dante's  universal  monarchy,  Pe- 
trarch's aspirations  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  power,  splendor,  liberty,  at 
Rome. 

The  histoiy  of  Rienzi  may  now  be  related  almost  in 
Rienzi's  own  words,  and  that  history,  thus  Mind. 
revealed,  shows  his  intimate  connection  not  only  with 
Roman  and  Papal  affiurs,  but  is  strangely  moulded  up 
with  the  Christianity  of  his  time.^  His  autobiography 
ascends  even  beyond  his  cradle.  The  Tribune  disdains 
the  vulgar  parentage  of  the  Transteverine  innkeeper 
and  the  washerwoman,  whom  Rome  believed  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  birth.  With  a  kind  of  prond  shameless- 
ness  he  claims  descent,  spurious  indeed,  from  the  Im- 
perial house  of  Luxemburg.  His  account  is  strangely 
minute.  ^^  When  Henry  of  Luxemburg  went  np  to  be 
crowned  (May,  1812)  at  Rome,  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  which  the  coronation  ought  to  have  been 


1  These  docaiMnts,  imkiiowii  to  Oibboa  end  to  later  writers,  were  pnb- 
jiihed  hy  Dr.  PepeDcordi,  **  CoU  di  Rienzi  ond  Mine  Zeit,*'  Hambaig  and 
Gf^QiMf  1841.  (Compare  Qoarteriy  Reriew,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  846,  by  the  au- 
thor.) They  are  efakflj  kAters  addneeed  bj  Rienzi  to  Charlee,  Emperor 
tod  King  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prsgne,  written  during 
ais  residence  in  Bohemia  after  his  first  fidL  Thej  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a 
Jear  and  steady  light  upon  his  character.  These  documents  were  first 
diseoresed  and  made  nse  of  bj  Pebel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The 
original  MS.  is  not  to  be  found,  but  the  oopy  made  by  Pelzel  for  his  own 
ose  is  in  the  h*brarf  of  Count  Thun  at  TetBchen.  It  was  published  abnesl 
» hy  Dr.  Papenoordt 
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celebrated,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  Roman 
Oaelfs  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Strong  barricades  and 
defences,  as  well  as  the  deep  Tiber,  separated  the  two 
parts  of  the  city.  Henry  was  therefore  compelled  to 
hjld  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran. 
But  the  religious  Emperor  was  very  anxious,  before  he 
left  Rome,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter,  and  to  see  the  church  which  had  witnessed  the 
coronation  of  so  many  Emperors.  He  put  on  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  this  disguise,  with  a  single  attend- 
ant, found  his  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  A 
report  spread  abroad  that  the  Emperor  had  passed  the 
barriers  in  secret ;  the  gates  and  bridges  were  instantly 
closed  and  jealously  watched ;  and  a  herald  was  sent  to 
put  the  Guelfic  faction  on  their  guard,  and  to  offisr  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor 
and  his  attendant  perceived  this  movement,  they  stole 
hastily  along  a  street  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
finding  all  tJie  passages  closed,  they  took  refuge,  under 
pretence  of  going  in  to  drink,  in  the  hostel  or  small  inn 
kept  by  Rienzi's  supposed  &ther.  There  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  chamber,  and  lay  hid  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  The  Emperor's  attendant  went  out  to  procure 
BtoTv  of  hk  provisions :  in  the  mean  time,  Rieuzi's  mother, 
birth.  y^y^Q  y^^  young  and  handsome,  ministered  to 

the  Emperor  (Rienzi's  own  words  I),  *as  their  hand- 
maids did  to  holy  David  and  to  the  righteous  Abra- 
ham.' "  Henry  afterwards  escaped  to  the  Aventine, 
retired  from  Rome,  and  died  in  the  August  of  that 
year.  "  But  as  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  does  not 
come  to  light,  when  his  mother  found  out  the  high 
rank  of  her  lover,  she  could  not  help,  like  a  very 
woman,  telling  the  secret  of  her  pregnancy  by  him  to 
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ber  particiilar  friend ;  this  particulmr  friend,  like  a  wom- 
an told  it  to  another  particolar  friend,  and  so  on,  till  the 
rumor  got  abroad.  His  mother,  too,  on  her  death-bed, 
confessed  the  whde,  as  it  was  her  duty,  to  the  priett. 
Bienzi,  after  his  mother's  death,  was  sent  by  his  fiuher 
to  Anagni,  where  he  remained  till  his  twentieth  year. 
On  his  return,  this  manrellons  story  was  related  to  him 
by  some  of  his  mother's  friends,  and  by  the  priest  who 
att^ided  her  death-bed.^  Out  of  respect  for  bis  mother's 
memory,  Bienzi  was  always  impatient  of  the  scandal, 
and  denied  it  in  public,  but  be  belieyed  it  in  his  heart,' 
and  the  imperial  blood  stirring  in  his  veins,  he  began  to 
disdain  his  plebeian  life,  to  dream  of  honors  and  glories 
£u-  above  his  lowly  condition.  He  sought  every  kind 
c^  instruction;  he  began  to  read  and  study  histocy, 
and  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  till  he  became 
impatient  to  realize  in  his  actions  the  lofty  lessons  which 
be  read."  Was  this  an  audacious  fiction,  and  when 
first  promulgated  ?  Was  it  after  his  fidl,  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  imperial  house  when  he  offered  himself  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  as  an  instrument  to  reinstate  the 
CflBsarean  power  in  Italy?' 


1  TIm  prieft  must  1i*t«  bMid  it  sob  liglUo  eqofairioaisi  but  : 
priests  in  those  dsys  maj  not  hare  been  over  strict. 

<  There  are  strong  obrioos  objections  to  this  stoxy.  The  Oermsn  writen 
kmnr  nothing  d  BmufB  ten  or  SAeen  dsjs*  sbsenos  from  his  ssmm  wfaioh 
eonld  hMidty  have  been  concealed^  as  it  most  Imts  caused  great  aUrm. 
Consider  too  Rienzi's  long  sospidous  silence,  though  he  labors  to  account 
tnr  it.  Ha  endearond,  he  arwrs,  to  snppfsss  the  report  at  the  time  oi  hia 
grsafness,  because  uxy  kind  ofQennan  connection  would  have  basn  liigldr 
wapopaiar  in  Borne;  but  that  the  rumor  prevailed  among  roanjr  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Bienxi,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  a  Boman 
loUa,  who  at  die  court  of  Lous  of  Bavaria  had  spoken  fteelj  of  his  grsift 
seoet,  **  Taai  sifai  qoam  suis  nt  andiri  do^asHeis  banc  ccndltionem  meam 
■hi  oonsdam  revelavit.'* 

*  Do  Bade  had  picked  up  what  may  seem  a  loose  reminlsoenca  af  ^ 
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Be  this  MS  it  may,  the  adolescence  ci  Rienxi  was 
passed  in  obscuritj  at  AnagnL  He  then  letomed  to 
Rome,  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  with  a  smile  which 
gave  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance. He  married  the  dau^ter  of  a  burgher,  who 
brou^t  him  a  dowry  of  150  golden  florins ;  he  had 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  notaiy.  But  his  chief  oo- 
cupation  was  poring  over  those  sacred  antiquities  <^ 
Rome,  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  <m  his 
mind.  Rome  had  already  wela»ned  the  first  dawn  of 
those  classical  studies,  publicly,  proudly,  in.  the  corona- 
tion of  Petrarch.^  The  respect  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  and  for  her  famous  writers,  which  the 
great  poet  had  endeavored  to  inculcate  by  his  language 
and  by  his  example,  crept  into  the  depths  of  Riemn's 
soul.  The  old  historian,  Fortefiocca,  gives  as  his  fitvor- 
ite  audiors,  Livy,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Valerius  Maximus; 
but  *^  the  magnificent  deeds  and  words  of  the  great  Caesar 
were  his  chief  delight."  His  leisure  was  passed  among 
the  stupendous  and  yet  august  remains,  the  ruins,  or  as 
yet  hardly  ruins,  of  elder  Rome.  He  was  not  less 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Biblical  language  and  re- 
ligious imagery  of  his  day,  though  he  declares  that  his 
meditations  on  the  profound  subjects  of  providence, 
foreknowledge,  will,  and  fi^  were  not  drawn  firom  the 
holy  wisdom  of  Gregory  or  Augustine ;  but  were  drop- 
pings firom  the  less  deep  and  transparent  springs  of  the 
Roman    patricians,  Boetius   and   Symmachus,   Livy, 

•tocy.    Themotherof  Biensi,  be  Mjs,  WIS  reported  to  be  tiMd«ii^iter«f 
a  bMtaid  of  King  Heuy.    This  eoald  not  be.    TIm  whole  le  ia  the  Ur* 
kande  of  Dr.  Papeacordt,  p.  xxxii. 
1  Apod  Mnratori,  B.  L  S. 
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Cicero,  and  Seneca.    Even  now  a  religions  has  began 
to  mingle  with  the  Koman  fimaticism  o£  the  jonth. 

Already  too  had  Bienad  learned  to  contrast  the  mis- 
eraUe  and  servile  state  of  his  conntrymen  widi  that  of 
their  free  and  glcmoos  ancestors.  **  Wh^re  are  those 
old  Romans?  Where  dieir  justice?  Would  that  I 
had  lived  in  their  times  I "  ^  The  sense  of  personal 
wrong  was  wrought  up  with  these  more  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic feelings.  His  younger  brother  was  murdered ; 
and  Bienzi,  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  partial 
and  disdainful  justice  of  the  nobles,  vowed  v^igeance 
for  die  innocent  Uood.  And  already  had  he  assumed 
the  Q&ce  of  champion  of  the  poor.  As  the  heads  of 
the  mercantile  guilds,  or  the  Roman  Schools,  called 
themselves  by  the  proud  name  of  Consuls,  so  Rienzi 
took  the  title  of  Consul  of  the  orphans,  the  widows, 
and  the  indigent. 

Rienzi  must  have  attained  some  fiune,  or  some  noto* 
riety,  to  have  been  either  alone  or  among  the  jom^i 
delegates  of  the  people  sent  on  the  public  mis-  '^^'c^^ 
sion  to  Clement  YI.  at  Avignon.^  These  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  make  three  demands,  some  of  them 
peremptory,  of  the  Pope ;  —  I.  To  confirm  the  magis- 
tracy appointed  by  the  Romans*  11.  To  entreat  his 
Holiness  at  least  to  revidit  Rome.  III.  To  appoint  the 
Jubilee  for  every  fiftieth  year.  The  eloquence  of 
Riens  so  charmed  the  Pope  that  he  desired  to  hear 
him  every  day.    He  inthndled  the  admiration  of  a 

1  The  punge  it  qaoted  bj  Papencordt 

*  There  aeera  to  hsre  beeo  two  embtsriee,  suooeniTe  or  afanaHeneoas,  one 
headed  by  Stephea  Coloaiift,  ead  two  other  noblee,  with  Petrerdi;  enotber 
(piriiape  later),  in  which  Rienzi  signed  himself  ^  Kicolatu  Lanrentii,  Bo- 
Msooi,  eoDsvl  orfdianonun  yidnamm  et  panpemm,  nniciM  popnlarie  legip 
IM.'*  —  Hobhoose,  **  mostrstiona  of  Childe  Harold.*' 
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greater  than  the  Pope ;  Petrarch  here  learned  to  know 
him  whose  fiime  was  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  hk 
noblest  odes.^ 

BieDzi  wrote  in  triumph  to  Rome.*  The  Pope  had 
acceded  to  two  of  the  demands  of  the  people :  he  had 
granted  the  Jubilee  on  the  fiftieth  year ;  he  had  fMXxn- 
ised,  when  the  affiiirs  ci  Rome  should  permit,  to  revisit 
Rome.  Rienzi  calls  on  the  mountains  around,  and  on 
the  hflls  and  plains,  to  break  out  into  joj.  ^  Maj  the 
Roman  city  arise  firom  her  long  prostration,  ascend  the 
throne  of  her  miyestj,  cast  off  the  garment  of  her 
widowhood,  and  put  on  the  bridal  purple.  Let  the 
crown  of  liberty  adorn  her  head,  and  rings  of  gold  her 
neck ;  let  her  reassume  the  sceptre  of  justice  ;  and,  re- 
generate in  every  virtue,  go  forth  in  her  wedding  attire 

to  meet  her  l^degroom. Behold  the   most 

merciful  Lamb  of  Grod  that  confoundeth  sinl  The 
most  Holy  Pontiff,  the  father  of  the  city,  the  bnde- 
groom  of  the  Lord,  moved  by  the  cries  and  complaints 
and  wailings  of  his  bride,  compassionating  her  sufier- 
ings,  her  calamities,  and  h^  ruin  —  astonished  at  the 
r^neration  of  the  city,  the  glory  <^  the  people,  the 
joy  and  salvation  of  the  world — by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  —  opening  the  bosom  of  his  clemency 
— -  has  pledged  himself  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
promises  grace  and  redemption  to  the  whole  worid,  and 
to  the  nations  remission  of  sins.*'  After  aD  diis  vague 
and  high-flown  Scriptural  imagery,  Rienzi  passes  to  his 
classical  reminiscences :  —  ^  What  Scipio,  what  Caasa^ 


1  Tbe  *<  Spirte  goBtn.**  I  eamiot  doubt  ttat  tlds  otasmie  was  addmsei 
toKi«Bsi 

*TlMM  l«ttWBwer8  pabUdied  ftom  the  Turin  MSS.  bj  Mr.  HobhMW 
(Urd  Brougfaton),  in  hit  •*  Uhulratioas  of  O^de  Haiold.** 
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or  Metellus,  or  Marcellnsy  or  Fabius,  can  be  so  fairly 
deemed  the  deliverer  of  their  country,  or  so  justly  hon- 
ored with  a  statue  ?  They  won  hard  victories  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  the  bloodshed  of  citizens:  he, 
unsolicited,  by  one  holy  and  triumphant  word,  has 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  present  and  future  disas- 
ters of  his  country,  reestablished  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  rescued  the  despairing  people  from  death." 

Whether  Pope  Clement  was  conscious  that  he  was 
dduding  the  ardent  Rienzi  with  fake  hopes,  while  the 
eloquence  of  Rienzi  palled  in  the  ears  of  the  French 
Papal  Court;  whether  Rienzi  betrayed  his  suspicions 
of  the  Pope's  sincerity,  or  the  Cardinal  Colonna  be- 
came jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  Pope,  he  soon 
fell  into  dis&vor.  At  Avignon  he  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  and,  probably  from  illness,  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  a  hospital.^  The  Cardinal,  however, 
periiapa  from  contemptuous  compassion,  reconciled  him 
with  the  Pope.  Rienzi  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
appointment  of  Notaiy  in  the  Papal  Court,  and  a  flat- 
tering testimonial  to  his  character,  as  a  man  zealous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city. 

At  Rome,  Rienzi  executed  his  office  of  Notary  by 
depu^,  and  confined  himself  to  his  studies,  Biennin 
and  to  his  profound  and  rankling  meditations  ^*'°**- 
en  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the  people.  The 
luxury  of  the  nobles  was  without  check :  the  Hves  of 
the  men  and  the  honor  of  the  women  seemed  to  be 
yielded  up  to  their  caprice  and  their  lust.  All  this 
Rienzi  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  criminal 
ibandonment  of  his  flock  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
^.  Would  that  our  pastor  had  been  content  with  this 

1  FoitefioocA,  apod  Muratori. 
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scandal  alone,  that  he  should  dwell  in  Avignon,  having 
deserted  his  flock  I  But  far  worse  than  diis :  he  nurses, 
cherishes,  and  favors  those  very  wolves,  die  fear  of 
which,  as  he  pretends,  keeps  him  away  from  Rome, 
that  their  teedi  and  their  talons  may  be  stronger  to 
devour  his  sheep.  On  the  Orsini,  on  the  Colonnas,  and 
on  the  other  nobles  whom  he  knows  to  be  in&mous  as 
public  robbers,  the  destroyers,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, of  his  holy  episcopal  city,  and  the  devourers  of 
his  own  peculiar  flock,  he  confers  dignities  and  honors ; 
he  even  bestows  on  them  rich  prelacies,  in  order  that 
they  may  wage  those  wars  which  they  have  not  wealth 
enough  to  support,  from  the  treasures  of  the  Church ; 
and  when  he  has  been  perpetually  entreated  by  the 
people  that,  as  a  compassionate  fether,  he  would  at  least 
appoint  some  good  man,  a  foreigner,  as  ruler  over  his 
episcopal  city,  he  would  never  consent;  but,  in  con 
tempt  of  the  petitions  of  the  people,  he  placed  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  some  madman,  and  invested  the 
tyrants  of  the  people  with  the  authority  of  Senators, 
for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  is  credibly  known  and  proved, 
that  the  Roman  flock,  thus  preyed  on  by  ravening 
wolves,  should  not  have  strength  or  courage  to  de- 
mand the  residence  of  their  Pastor  in  his  episcopal 
seat."i 

Rienzi,  thus  despairing  of  all  alleviation  of  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  people  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  sat 
brooding  over  bis  hopes  of  reawakening  the  old  Romait 
spirit  of  liberty.  In  this  high  design  he  proceeded 
with  wonderful  courage,  address,  and  resolution.  He 
submitted  to  every  kind  of   indignity,  and  assumed 

1  Thu  h6  wrote  later  to  the  Arohbiihop  of  Prague  —  Papenowdt,  Ur* 
kq-^de,  p.  xlir 
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every  disguise  which  might  advance  his  end.  He 
stocked  to  be  admitted  as  a  buffoon  to  amuse,  rather 
th«i  as  a  companion  to  enlight^i,  the  haughty  nobles 
in  the  Colonna  Palace.  He  has  been  called  the  modern 
Brutus : '  he  alleges  higher  examples.  ^^  I  confess  that, 
drunken  after  the  parching  fever  of  mj  soul,  in  order 
to  put  down  the  predominant  injustice,  and  to  persuade 
the  people  to  union,  I  often  feigned  and  dissembled; 
made  myself  a  simpleton  and  a  stage-player ;  was  by 
turns  serious  or  silly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as 
occasion  required,  to  promote  my  work  of  love.  David 
danced  before  the  ark,  and  appeared  as  a  madman  be- 
fore the  King ;  Judith  stood  before  Holofemes,  bland, 
crafty,  and  dissembling ;  and  Jacob  obtained  his  bless- 
ing by  cunning :  so  I,  when  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  their  worst  tyrants,  had  to  deal  with  no 
firank  and  open  antagonists,  but  with  men  of  shifts  and 
wiles,  the  subtlest  and  most  deceitftil.'*  Once  in  the 
assemUy  of  the  people  he  was  betrayed  by  his  indigna- 
tion into  a  premature  appeal  to  their  yet  unawakened 
sympathies.  He  reproached  his  feUow  representatives 
with  theur  disr^ard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  ventured  to  let  loose  his  eloquence  on  the  blessings 
of  good  order.  The  only  answer  was  a  blow  ftx>m  a 
Norman  kinsman  of  the  Colonnas ;  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  a  box  on  the  ear  that  rang 
again.^ 

Allegorical  picture  was  the  language  of  the  times. 
The  Church  had  long  employed  it  to  teach  or  to  en* 
force  Christian  truth  or  Christian  obedience  among  the 
rude  and  unlettered  people.      It  had  certainly  been 

1  Bj  QibboD.    See  Urkunde,  p.  zliz. 
t  M  um  tonuite  goUte.'*  —  Forteflocot. 
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used  for  political  purposes.^  Dante  may  show  how 
completely  the  Italian  mind  must  have  been  &miliarized 
with  this  suggestive  imagery.  Many  of  the  great 
names  of  the  time  —  the  Orsini,  the  Mastini,  the  Cani, 
the  Lucchi  —  either  lent  themselves  to  or  grew  oat  of 
this  verbal  symbolism.  Rienzi  seized  on  the  yet  unre- 
AUegorktti  stHcted  freedom  of  painting,  as  a  modem 
paiDtiiis.  demagogue  might  on  tl»  fireedom  of  the 
press,  to  instil  his  own  feelings  of  burning  shame  at  the 
common  degradation  and  oppression.  AH  the  historians 
have  dwelt  on  the  masterpiece  of  his  pictorial  elo- 
quence :  —  On  a  sinking  ship,  without  mast  <»:  sail,  sat 
a  noble  lady  in  widow's  weeds,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  her  hands  crossed  over  her  breast.  Above  was 
written,  "  This  is  Rome.*'  She  was  surrounded  by 
four  other  ships,  in  which  sat  women  who  personated 
Babylon,  Carthage,  Tyre,  Jerusalenou  "  Throng  un- 
i*ighteousness,"  ran  the  legend,  ^^  these  fell  to  ruin." 
An  inscription  hung  above,  ^^  Thou,  O  Rome,  art  ex- 
alted above  all ;  we  await  thy  downfisdl."  Three  islands 
appeared  beside  the  ship :  in  one  was  Italy,  in  another 
four  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  in  the  third  Christian 
Faith.  Each  had  its  appropriate  inscription.  Over 
Faith  was  written,  ^^  O  highest  Father,  Ruler,  and 
Lord  I  when  Rome  sinks,  where  find  I  refiige?"  Bit^ 
ter  satire  was  not  wanting.  Four  rows  of  winged 
beasts  stood  above,  who  blew  their  horns,  and  directed 
the  pitiless  storm  against  the  sinking  vesseL  The  lions, 
wolves,  and  bears  denoted,  as  the  legend  explained,  the 
mighty  barons  and  traitorous  senators;  the  dogs,  the 
swine,  and  the  bulla,  were  the  counsellors,  the  base  par* 
tisans  of  the  nobles ;  the  sheep,  the  serpents,  and  foxes« 
^  Dr.  Papenoordt  dies  manjr  examples. 
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were  the  officers,  the  fidse  judges,  and  notaries;  the 
hares,  cats,  goats,  and  apes,  the  robbers,  murderers, 
adulterers,  thieves,  among  the  people.  Above  was, 
"  Grod  in  his  majesty  come  down  to  judgment,  with  two 
swords,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  out  of  his  mouth."  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  beneath,  on  dther  side,  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication. 

Bienzi  describes  another  of  his  well-known  attempts 
to  work  upon  the  populace,  and  to  impress  them  with 
the  sense  of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome.^  The  great 
bronze  tablet'  contiuning  the  decree  by  which  the  Sen* 
ate  conferred  the  Empire  upon  Vespasian,  had  been 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  out  of  jealousy  to  the 
Emperor,  as  Bienzi  asserts,'  to  form  part  of  an  altar  in 
the  Lateran  Church,  with  the  inscription  turned  in^ 
ward,  so  that  it  could  not  be  read.  Bienzi  brought 
forth  this  tablet,  placed  it  on  a  kind  of  high  scaffold  in 
the  Church,  and  summoned  the  people  to  a  lecture  on 
its  meaning,^  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  former  power 
and  dominion  of  Bome.^ 

Bienzi's  hour  came  at  length.     Throughout  his  acts 
the  ancient  traditions  of  Pagan  Bome  min-  vm>.  is. 
gled  with  the  religious  observances  of  the  Christian 
ci^ital.     The  day  after  Ash  Wednesday  (a.d.  1347) 
a  scroll  appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St 

^  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  Papencordt 

s  The  lex  regia,  Imperinm.    This  tablet  is  still  in  the  Capitoline  Hii- 


<  This  was  written  when  Rienzi*8  object  was  to  obtain  fiEtror  with  tha 
Enperor  ( Charles)  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope. 

*  This  probably  was  somewhat  later. 

*  It  was  in  this  speech  that  he  made  the  whimsical  antiquarian  blunder, 
which  Gibbon  takes  credit  for  detecting.  He  rendered  **  pomserinm,"  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  as  "  pomariom/*  and  made  Italj  tlM 
pmrdm  ot  Bome. 

TOL.  yn.  11 
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Gkoi^  in  Velabro:  "Erelong  Rome  will  return  to 
her  good  estate."  Nightly  meetings  were  held  on  the 
iceetiDgon  Aventine  (Riemd  may  have  learned  from 
th«  ATvntiM.  Lj^y.  |.}jg  secession  of  the  people  to  that  hill). 
Rienzi  spoke  with  his  most  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  compared  the  misery,  slavery,  debasement  of  Rome, 
with  her  old  glory,  liberty,  universal  dominion.  He 
wept;  his  hearers  mingled  their  tears  with  his.  He 
summoned  them  to  freedom.  There  coidd  be  no  want 
of  means ;  the  revenue  of  the  city  amounted  to  800,000 
golden  florins.  He  more  than  hinted  that  the  Pope 
would  not  disapprove  of  their  proceedings.  All  swore 
a  solemn  oath  of  freedom. 

On  the  VigU  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  Eflfu- 
11^^20.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Holy  Ohost,  the  Roman  people 
Beroiatkm.  ^^^.^  summoued  by  the  soimd  of  trumpet  to 
appear  unarmed  at  the  Capitol  on  the  following  day. 
All  that  night  Riensi  was  hearing,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  Thirty  Masses  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
"  It  was  the  Holy  Ohost  that  inspired  this  hdy  deed." 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  came  forth  from  the 
Church  in  ftiU  armor,  with  his  head  bare :  twaity-five 
of  the  sworn  conspirators  were  around  him.  Three 
banners  went  before  —  the  banner  of  freedom,  borne 
by  Cola  Ouallato,  on  which  appeared,  on  a  red  ground^ 
Rome  seated  on  her  twin  Uons,  with  the  globe  and  the 
palm-branch  in  her  hand.  The  second  was  white ;  on 
it  St.  Paul  with  the  sword  and  diadem  of  justice :  it 
was  borne  by  the  Notary,  Stefismello  Magnacuccia.  On 
the  third  was  St.  Peter  with  the  keys.  By  the  side  of 
Rienzi  was  Raimond,  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  Pope^s 
Vicar :  around  was  a  guard  of  one  hundred  horsemen. 
Amid   the  acclamations  of  the  thronging  multitude* 
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they  ascended  the  Capitol.  The  Count  di  Cecco  Man- 
cino  was  commanded  to  read  the  Laws  of  the  Qood 
Estate.  These  laws  had  something  of  the  wild  justice 
of  wild  times.  All  causes  were  to  be  determined  within 
fourteen  dajs ;  every  murderer  was  to  suffer  death,  the 
fidse  accuser  the  punishment  of  the  crime  charged 
against  the  innocent  man.  No  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down ;  those  that  fell  esdieated  to  the  State.  Each 
Rione  (there  were  thirteen)  was  to  maintain  one  hun* 
dred  men  on  fix>t,  twenty-five  horse :  these  received  a 
shield  and  moderate  pay  from  the  State  ;  if  they  fell  in 
the  public  service,  their  heirs  received,  those  of  the  foot 
one  hundred  livres,  of  the  horse  one  hundred  florins. 
The  treasury  of  the  State  was  charged  with  the  support 
of  widows,  orphans,  convents.  Each  Rione  was  to 
have  its  granary  for  com ;  the  revenues  of  the  city,  the 
hearth-money,  salt-tax,  tolls  on  bridges  and  wharves, 
were  to  be  administered  for  the  public  good.  The  for> 
tresses,  bridges,  gates,  were  no  longer  to  be  guarded  by 
Uie  Barons,  but  by  Captains  chosen  by  the  people.  No 
Baron  might  possess  a  stronghold  within  the  city ;  all 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  magistrates.  The  Barons 
were  to  be  responsible,  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  for  the  security  of  the  roads  around 
the  city.  The  people  shouted  their  assent  to  the  new 
ccmstitution.  The  senators  Agapito  Colonna,  Robert 
Oraini,  were  ignominiously  dismissed.  Rienzi  was  in- 
vested in  dictatorial  power  —  power  over  life  and  limb, 
power  to  pardon,  power  to  establish  the  Good  Estate  in 
R<Hne  and  her  domain.  A  few  days  later  he  took  the 
title  of  Tribune.  "  Nicolas,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Ae  Severe  and  Merciful,  Tribune  of  Freedom,  Peaceii 
«id  Justice,  the  Deliverer  of  the  Roman  Republic.'' 
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The  nobles,  either  stunned  by  tliis  unexpected  rev- 
Aweoftiw  olution,  of  which  they  had  despised  the  signs 
Nobles.  j^jjj  omens,  or  divided  among  themselyes, 
looked  on  in  wondering  and  sullen  apathy.  Some  even 
professed  to  disdain  it  as  some  new  public  buffoonery  of 
Rienzi.  The  old  Stephen  Colonna  was  opp<»tunely 
absent  from  the  city;  on  his  return  he  answered  to 
the  summons  of  the  Tribune,  "  Tell  the  fi)ol  that  if  he 
troubles  me  with  his  insolence,  I  will  throw  Iiim  from 
the  windows  of  the  Capitol  I ''  The  tolUng  of  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  replied  to  the  haughty  noble.  Rome  in 
all  her  quarters  was  in  arms.  Colonna  fled  with  diffi- 
culty to  one  of  his  strongholds  near  Palestrina.  The 
younger  Stephen  Colonna  appeared  in  arms  vrith  his 
partisans  before  the  Capitol,  where  the  Tribune  was 
seated  on  the  bench  of  justice.  The  Tribune  advanced 
in  arms  to  meet  him.  Colonna,  either  overawed,  or 
with  some  respect  for  the  Roman  liberty,  swore  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  take  no  hostile  measure  against  the 
Good  Estate.  All  the  Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  the  Sa- 
velli,  were  compelled  to  yield  up  their  fortress-palaces, 
to  make  oath  that  they  would  protect  no  robbers  or 
malefactors,  to  keep  the  roads  secure,  to  supply  provis- 
ions to  the  city,  to  appear  in  arms  or  without  arms  at 
the  summons  of  the  magistracy.  All  orders  of  the 
city  took  the  same  oath  —  clergy,  gentry,  judges,  no 
taries,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans :  they  swore  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Good  Estate. 

Within  fifteen  days,  so  boasts  Rienzi,  the  old,  invet> 
Their  mib.  ®^^  pride  of  this  barbarous  Patriciate  was 
"'■■**^  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Tribune.  History 
may  record  in  his  own  words  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
achieved  this  wonderftil  victory.    "  By  the  Divine  grace 
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no  King,  or  Dake,  or  Prince,  or  Marquis  in  Italy  OTor 
surpassed  me  in  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  I 
rose  to  legitimate  power,  and  earned  fiune  which  reached 
even  to  the  Saracens.  It  was  achieved  in  seven  months, 
a  period  which  wonld  hardly  sofBce  for  a  king  to  subdne 
one  of  the  Roman  nobles.  On  the  first  day  of  my  tribun- 
ate (an  office  which,  from  the  time  that  the  Empire  sank 
into  decrepitude,  had  been  vacant  under  tyrannical  rule 
for  DEKMre  than  five  hundred  years)  I,  for  Qod  was  with 
me,  scattered  with  my  consuming  breath  before  my  fiice, 
or  rather  before  the  &ce  of  God,  all  these  nobles,  these 
haters  of  Grod  and  of  justice.  And  thus,  in  truth,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  that  word  fulfilled  which  is 
chanted  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^  Let 
Grod  arise,  and  let  his  ^lemies  be  scattered,*  and  again, 
^  Send  forth  thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  thou  shalt  renew  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.*  Certainly  hitherto  no  Pontifi^  or 
Emperor  had  been  able  to  expel  the  nobles  fit>m  the 
city,  who  had  in  general  rather  triumphed  over  than 
submitted  to  Popes  and  Elmperors;  and  yet  these 
nobles,  thus  terribly  expelled  and  exiled,  when  I  cited 
them  to  i^pear  again  in  fifteen  days,  I  had  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  swearing  obedience  to  my  decrees.*'  ^  The 
old  historian,  in  his  own  graphic  phrase,  confirms  the 
words  of  Ri^izi,  ^^  How  stood  they  trembling  with 
fear."» 

The  primary  laws  of  the  new  Republic  had  provided 
for  financial  reforms.  The  taxes  became  more  produc- 
tive, less  onerous :  the  salt  duty  alone  increased  five  or 
six  fold.  The  constitution  had  regulated  the  military 
organization.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  Capitol 
q;>peared  in  arms  firom  the  thirteen  Rioni  of  the  city 
1  Ufkniide.  zxzhr.  s^'DehchettaTuiopMdmi!" 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  horse,  thirteen  hundred  foot. 
The  open,  patient,  inexorable  justice  of  Rienzi  re* 
spected  not,  it  delighted  to  humiliate,  the  haughtiest 
of  the  nobles.  It  extended  not  only  throughout  the 
city,  but  to  all  the  country  around.  The  woods  re- 
joiced that  they  concealed  no  robbers;  the  oxon 
ploughed  the  field  undisturbed ;  the  pilgrims  crowded 
without  fear  to  the  shrines  of  the  saints  and  the 
apostles ;  the  traders  might  leave  their  precious  wares 
by  the  roadside  in  perfect  safety ;  tyrants  trembled ; 
good  men  rejoiced  at  their  emancipation  from  sla- 
very.^ The  Tribune's  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  great 
juiittoeof  houses.  Petruocio  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Civ- 
^°^*  ita  Lavigna,  and  Luca  Savelli,  were  thrown 

into  prison ;  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini  bowed  for 
a  time  their  proud  heads ;  the  chief  of  the  Orsini 
was  condemned  for  neglecting  the  protection  of  the 
highways ;  a  mule  laden  with  oil  had  been  stol^i. 
Peter  Agapito  Colonna,  the  deposed  senator,  was  ar- 
rested for  some  crime  in  the  public  streets.^  Rome 
was  summoned  to  witness  the  ignominious  execution 
of  Martino  Gaetani,  nephew  of  two  Cardinals,  but 
newly  married,  for  the  robbery  of  a  stranded  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  Tribune  spared  not 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  clergy  :  a  monk  of  St.  Ana&- 
tasio  was  hanged  for  many  crimes.  Rienzi  boasted 
that  he  had  wrought  a  moral  as  well  as  a  civil  revo- 
lution. All  who  had  been  banished  since  1340  were 
recalled,  and  pledged  to  live  in  peace.  ^^  It  was  hardly 
tx>  be  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  full  of 
dissension  and  corrupted  by  every  kind  of  vice,  should 
be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  unanimity,  to  so  great 

1  Urkonde.  3  Forteflooca,  p.  41. 
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a  love  of  jastice,  virtue,  and  peace;  that  hatred,  at- 
laultR,  murder,  and  rapine  should  be  subdued  and  pot 
an  eod  to.  There  is  now  no  person  in  the  city  who 
dares  to  play  at  forbidden  games  or  blasphemously  te 
invoke  Grod  and  his  saints ;  there  is  no  layman  who 
keeps  liis  concubine ;  all  enemies  are  reconciled ;  eves 
wives  who  had  been  long  cast  off  return  to  their  hus- 
bands."^ 

The  magic  effect  of  the  Tribune's  sudden  i^pariticm 
mt  the  head  of  a  new  Roman  Republic,  which  seemed 
to  aspire  to  the  sway  of  ancient  Rome  over  Italy,  if 
not  over  all  the  world,  is  thus  glowingly  described  in 
his  own  language :  this  shows  at  least  the  glorious  ends 
of  Rienzi's  ambition.  ^^  Did  I  not  restore  peace  among 
the  cities  which  were  distracted  by  factions?  Did  I 
not  decree  that  all  the  citizens  who  were  banished  by 
party  violence,  with  their  wretched  wives  and  children, 
should  be  readmitted  ?  Had  I  not  begun  to  extinguish 
the  party  names  of  Guelf  and  Ohibelline,  for  which 
numberless  victims  had  perished  body  and  soul,  and  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  harmo- 
nious, peaceful,  holy  confederacy  ?  The  sacred  stand- 
ards and  banners  of  all  the  cities  were  gathered,  and, 
as  a  testimony  to  our  hallowed  association,  consecrated 
and  oSered  with  their  golden  rings  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  ...  I  received  the 
homage  and  submission  of  the  Counts  and  Barons,  and 
almost  all  the  people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  sol- 
emn eaibassies  and  letters  firom  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  King  of  England.  The  Queen  of 
Naples  submitted  herself  mod  her  kingdom  to  the  pro* 

1  Lettsr  to  a  ftknd  at  AvignoB,  from  the  Turin  MS.  —  HoblioaM»  p 
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teciion  of  the  Tribune.  The  King  of  Hungary,  by 
two  stately  embassies,  with  great  urgency  brought  hifl 
cause  against  the  Queen  and  her  nobles  before  my  tri« 
bunal.  And  I  venture  to  say  fiirther  that  the  fiune  of 
the  Tribune  alarmed  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  related 
all  the  wonderful  and  unheard-of  circumstances  c£  the 
reformation  in  Rome  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem ;  both  Christians  and  Jews  cele- 
brated the  event  with  unusual  festivities.  When  the 
Soldan  inquired  the  cause  of  these  rejoicings,  and  re- 
ceived this  answer  about  Rome,  he  ordered  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  coast  to  be  fortified  and  put  in  a  state 
of  defence."  ^ 

Nor  was  this  altogether  an  idle  boast.  The  rival 
Emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  of  Bohemia 
regarded  not  his  summons  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  Rome.  But  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Rienzi  stood  the  representatives  of  Louis  of 
Hungary,  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  and  Louis 
Prince  of  Tarento,  the  husband  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo  who  claimed  the  throne  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Joanna's  sister.  They  were  prepared  to 
obey  the  award  of  the  Tribune,  who  applied  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  He  shall  judge  the 
people  in  equity."  An  Archbishop  pleaded  beforo 
the  tribunal  of  Rienzi.  The  kingdom  of  Naples, 
held  in  fee,  as  long  asserted,  of  the  Pope,  seemed  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Seignoralty  of  the  Tribune  of 
Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether,  as  Rienzi  him- 

1 1  have  pnt  together  two  passages;  the  latter  ftom  his  letter  to  the  Km- 
peror.  — Papencordl,  Urktmde. 
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aelf  in  one  place  admits,  it  was  mere  vanity  or  a  yagos 
and  not  impolitic  desire  to  gather  ronnd  his  ] 
own  name  all  the  glorious  reminiscences  of 
every  period  of  Roman  history,  and  so  to  rivet  his 
power  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  induced  Rienzi  to 
accomnlate  on  himself  so  many  lofty  but  discordant 
appellations.  The  Roman  Republic,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  its  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  decline,  the 
Cborcfa,  and  the  Chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
blended  together  in  the  strange  pomp  of  his  ceremonies 
and  the  splendid  array  of  his  titles.  He  was  the  Tribune 
<^  the  people  to  remind  them  of  the  days  of  their  lib- 
erty. He  called  himself  Augustus,  and  chose  to  be 
crowned  in  the  month  of  August,  because  that  month 
was  called  after  the  **  great  Emperor,  the  conqueror  of 
Cleopatra."  ^  He  called  himself  Severe,  not  merely  to 
awe  the  noble  malecontents  with  the  stem  terrors  of  his 
justice,  but  in  respect  to  the  philosopher,  the  last  of  the 
Romans,  Severinus  Boethius.  He  was  knighted  ao- 
cording  to  the  fiill  ceremonial  of  chivalry,  having 
bathed  in  the  porphyry  vessel  in  which,  according  to  the 
legend.  Pope  Silvester  cleansed  Constantine  the  Great 
o[  his  Iq^rosy.  Among  the  banners  which  he  bestowed 
oa  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  did  him  a  kind  of  homage, 
that  of  Perugia  was  inscribed  ^  Long  live  the  citizens 
of  Perugia  and  the  memcHy  of  Constantine."  Sienna 
received  the  arms  of  the  Tribune  and  thooe  of  Rome, 
the  wolf  and  her  twin  founders.  Florence  had  the 
banner  of  Italy,  in  which  Rome  was  represented  be- 
tween two  other  females,  designating  Italy  and  the 
Christiui  fidth« 
Rienzi  professed  the  most  profound  respect  for  relig- 

1  Uikuide,  xL  and  sir. 
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ion  ;  throughout  he  endeavored  to  sanction  and  hallow 
sitgp^^  his  proceedings  by  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ttMOhoMh.  Church.  He  professed  the  most  submissive 
reverence  for  the  Pope.  The  Papal  Vicar,  the  Bishc^ 
of  Orvieto,  a  vain,  weak  man,  was  flattered  by  the  idle 
honor  of  being  his  associate  without  any  power  in  the 
government  Though  many  of  the  Tribune^s  measures 
encroached  boldly  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pontiff 
yet  he  was  inclined,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  encourage  the 
notion  that  his  rise  and  his  power  were,  if  not  author- 
ized, approved  by  his  Holiness.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  Church. 
**  Who,  in  the  memory  of  man,  among  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Rome  or  of  Italy,  ever  showed  greater  love 
for  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  so  strictly  protected  eccle- 
siastical rights  ?  Did  I  not,  above  all  things,  respect 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  temples  of  God,  and, 
whenever  complaint  was  made,  enforce  the  peacdul 
restitution  of  all  their  estates  and  properties  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Nobles  ?  This  restitu- 
tion they  could  never  obtain  by  all  the  Bulls  and  Char- 
ters of  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  now  that  I  am  de- 
posed, they  deplore  all  their  former  losses.  I  wish  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  condescend  to  promote  me 
or  put  me  to  death,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all 
religious  persons,  of  the  monks,  and  the  whole  clergy.^' 
The  Tribune's  language,  asserting  himself  to  be  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  from 
the  fibrst  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope,  he  explains 
away,  ¥dth  more  ingenuity,  perhaps,  than  ingenuous- 
ness.^ **  No  power  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Gtxl  could 
have  united  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  Roman  people 

1  Written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
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in  his  &Tor.  It  was  their  uni^,  not  his  words  mnd 
actions,  which  manifestly  displayed  the  presence  of  the 
tLiAj  Ghost.''  At  all  events,  in  the  proudest  days  of 
his  ceremonial,  especially  on  that  of  his  coronation 
with  the  seven  crowns,  aU  the  most  distingaished  clergy 
of  Rome  did  not  scruple  to  o£Bciate. 

These  days,  the  Ist  and  the  15th  of  Angnst,  beheld 
Rienzi  at  the  hei^t  of  his  power  and  splendor.  Bo* 
man  tradition  hallowed,  and  still  hallows,  the  1st  of 
Angost  as  the  birthday  of  the  empire:  on  that  day 
Octavins  took  Alexandria,  and  ended  the  civil  war. 
It  became  a  Christian,  it  is  still  a  pc^nlar,  festival.^ 
On  the  vigil  of  that  day  set  forth  a  procession  to  the 
Lateran  Church  —  the  Church  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  It  was  headed  by  the  wife  of  Riensi,  her 
mother,  with  500  ladies,  escorted  by  200  horsemen. 
Then  came  Rienzi  with  his  iron  staff,  as  a  sceptre ;  by 
his  side  the  Pope's  Vicar.  The  naked  sword  glitterol 
and  the  banner  of  the  cily  waved  over  his  head.  The 
ambassadors  of  twenty-six  cities  were  present;  those 
of  Perugia  and  Cometo  stripped  off  their  splendid 
upper  garments  and  threw  them  to  the  mob.  That 
n^t  Rienzi  passed  in  the  church,  in  the  holy  prepara- 
tions for  his  biighthood.  The  porphyry  font  or  vessel 
in  which  Constandne,  in  one  leg^d  was  baptized,  in 
another  cleansed  from  the  leprosy,  was  his  bath.  In 
the  morning,  proclamation  was  made  in  the  name  of 
Nicolas,  the  Severe  and  Mercifiil,  the  Deliverer  ct  the 
City,  the  Zealot  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  the  Friend 
of  the  World,  the  August  Tribune.  It  asserted  the 
ancient  indefeasible  title  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the 

1  It  it  ftfll  called  FdidaBimo  Feraogiuto.    Mnrator.,  Ant  UaL  diat.  Ifab 
tm-T.  la.    Niebnhr  m  Boma  Besdiretbiing,  iii  8, 316. 
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world  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  fidth,  to 
universal  sovereignty ;  the  liberty  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  which  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Through  this  power,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rome  had  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
election  of  the  Emperor.  It  summoned  all  Prelates, 
Emperors  elect  or  Kings,  Dukes,  Princes,  and  Nobles, 
who  presumed  to  contest  that  right,  to  appear  in  Rome 
at  the  ensuing  Pentecost.  It  summoned  specially  the 
high  Princes,  Louis  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Charles 
Eling  of  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Saxony, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Trdves.  Though 
the  proclamation  seemed  to  save  the  honor  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  the  Pope's  Vicar  attempted  to  inter- 
pose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  blare  of  the  trum- 
pets and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  Lateran  Palace. 
Tournaments  and  dances  delighted  the  people.  The 
horse  of  the  &mous  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  poured 
wine  from  his  nostrils.  The  cities  presented  sumptuous 
gifts  of  horses,  mules,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones. 

The  pride  of  Rienzi  was  not  yet  at  its  ftdl.  Four*' 
Aug.  15.  teen  days  after,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
oTBtonii.  tion  of  the  Virgin,  there  was  another  cer- 
emony in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Seven 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  or  nobles  placed  seven  crowns 
on  the  head  of  the  Tribune,  of  oak,  ivy,  myrtle,  laurel, 
olive,  silver,  gold.  Of  these  the  laurel  crown  had  the 
emblems  of  religion,  justice,  peace,  humility.  Together 
the  seven  crowns  symboh'zed  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  Tribune  spoke,  and  among  his  words 
were  these  •  "  As  Christ  in  his  thirty-third  year,  hav- 
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ing  overthrown  the  tyrants  of  Hell,  went  op  crowned 
into  Heaven,  so  Grod  willed  that  in  the  same  year  of 
my  life,^  I,  having  conquered  the  tyrants  of  the  city 
without  a  blow,  and  alone  given  liberty  to  the  people, 
should  be  promoted  to  the  laurel  crown  of  the  TVib« 
une.*'  This  was  the  day  of  his  highest  magnificence. 
Never,  he  confesses  in  his  humiliation,  was  he  environed 
with  so  much  pomp  or  elated  by  so  much  pride.  It 
was  now,  after  he  had  made  the  profane  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Lord,  that  was  uttered  the  awfiil 
prediction  of  his  downfall.'  In  the  midst  of  the  wild 
and  joyous  exultation  of  the  people,  one  of  his  most 
zealous  supporters,  Fra  Oulielmo,  in  high  repute  for 
sancti^,  stood  aloof  in  a  comer  of  the  clrarch,  and 
wept  bitterly.  A  domestic  chaplain  of  Rienzi  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  ♦*  Now,"  replied  the  p^i^^ 
servant  of  God,  "is  thy  master  cast  down**"***^- 
from  Heaven.  Never  saw  I  man  so  proud  I  By  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ohost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants  from 
the  city  without  drawing  a  sword ;  the  cities  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Italy  have  acknowledged  his  power. 
Why  is  he  so  arrogant  and  ungrateful  against  the  Most 
High  ?  Why  does  he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  re- 
wards for  his  labors,  and  in  wanton  speech  liken  him- 
self to  the  Creator?  Tell  thy  master  that  he  can  atone 
for  this  only  by  streams  of  penitential  teanu"  In  the 
evening  the  chaplain  communicated  this  solemn  rebuke 
to  the  Tribune:  it  appalled  him  for  a  time,  but  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  business. 

1  This  b  at  variftoce  wfth  tlM  ttorj  of  his  imperiia  Mith.  Hanrjof 
tasmnbiiig  was  in  Boms  in  Ifaj  and  Jum,  181S.  In  Ang.  1847,  Bknd 
would  liaye  been  in  his  8ith  of  86th  year. 

s  See  the  letter  to  the  /Ucbbishop  of  Prague  in  Papencordt 
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Power  liad  intoxicated  Rienzi ;  but  the  majestic  edi- 
n„„j^  fice  which  he  had  built  was  based  on  a  quick- 
^^"^  sand.  In  the  people  this  passion  of  virtue 
was  too  violent  to  last ;  they  were  accustomed  to  par- 
oxysmal bursts  of  liberty.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
a  social  and  religious  miracle  if  the  Romans,  after '  cen- 
taries  of  misrule,  degradation,  slavery,  superstition,  had 
suddenly  appeared  worthy  of  freedom ;  or  able  to  main- 
tain and  wisely  and  moderately  to  enjoy  the  blessing;B 
of  a  just  and  equal  civilization.  They  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  malaria  of  servitude.  Of  the  old  vigorous 
plebeian  Roman,  they  had  nothing  but  the  turbulence ; 
the  frugality,  the  fortitude,  the  discipline,  the  love  of 
order,  and  respect  for  law,  are  virtues  of  slow  growth. 
They  had  been  depressed  too  long,  too  low.  If  victims 
of  the  profligacy  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  submission 
to  such  outrages,  however  reluctant,  however  cast  off 
in  an  access  of  indignation,  is  no  school  of  high  and 
enduring  dignity  of  morals,  that  only  safeguard  of 
sound  republican  institutions.  The  number,  wealth, 
license  of  the  Roman  clergy  were  even  more  fatally 
corruptive.  Still,  as  for  centuries,  the  Romans  were  a 
fierce,  fickle  populace.  Nor  was  Rienzi  himself,  though 
his  morals  were  blameless,  though  he  incurred  no 
charge  of  avarice  or  rapacity,  a  model  of  the  sterner 
republican  virtues.  He  wanted  simplicity,  solidity, 
8elf<M)mmand.  His  ostentation,  in  some  respects  pol- 
itic, became  puerile.  His  processions,  of  which  him- 
self was  still  the  centre,  at  first  excited,  at  length  palled 
on  the  popular  feeling.  His  luxury  —  for  his  table  be- 
came sumptuous,  his  dress,  his  habits  splendid  —  was 
costly,  burdensome  to  the  people,  as  well  as  offensive 
and  invidious ;  the  advancement  of  his  family,  the  rock 
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on  which  demagogues  constantly  split,  imwiie.  Eveo 
his  religion,  the  indispensable,  dominant  influence  in 
such  times,  was  showy  and  theatrical ;  it  wanted  that 
depth  and  fenror  which  spreads  by  contagion,  hurries 
away,  and  binds  to  blind  obedience  its  unthinking  parti- 
sans. Fanaticism  brooks  no  rivals  in  the  human  heart 
From  the  first  the  Papal  Court  had  watched  the  pro» 
ceedings  of  Bienzi  with  sullen  jealousy.  There  was 
cold  reserve  in  thdr  approbation,  or  rather  in  the  sus- 
pension of  thdr  condemnation :  an  evident  determina- 
tion not  to  commit  themselves.  Rienzi  was  in  the  same 
letter  the  humble  servant,  the  imperious  dictator  to  the 
Pope.  As  his  power  increased,  th^r  suspicions  dark- 
ened ;  the  influence  of  his  enemies  at  Avignon  became 
more  formidable.  And  when  the  courtiers  of  fh»i  eowt. 
the  papal  chamber,  the  deigy,  especially  the  French 
clergy,  the  Cardinals,  almost  all  French,  who  preferred 
the  easy  and  luxurious  life  at  Avignon  to  a  disturbed 
and  dangerous  residence  at  Rome  (perhaps  with  a 
severe  republican  censorship  over  their  morals)  ;  when 
all  these  heard  it  not  obscurely  intimated  that  the  Trib- 
une would  refuse  obedience  to  any  Pope  who  would 
not  fix  his  seat  in  Rome,  the  intrigues  became  more 
active,  the  Pope  and  his  representatives  more  openly 
adverse  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Petrarch  speaks 
of  the  poison  of  deep  hatred  whidi  had  infected  the 
souls  of  the  courtiers;  they  looked  with  the  blackest 
jealousy  on  the  populari^  and  fiune  of  Rome  and 
Italy.*  The  Cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  was  furious 
at  the  interposition  of  Rienzi  in  the  afiairs  of  Nicies. 
The  Nobles  of  Rome  had  powerful  relatives  at  Avig- 
The  Cardinal  Colonna  brought  dangerous  chai^ges 

1  Petmch,  £pisL  dne  titiilo. 
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against  Rienzi,  not  less  dangerous  because  untrue,  of 
heresy,^  even  of  unlawful  and  magical  arts. 

Power  had  intoxicated  Rienzi,  but  it  had  not  inspired 
11^,^  ,„  him  with  the  daring  recklessness  which  often 
^^'^  accompanies  that  intoxication,  and  is  almost 

necessary  to  the  permanence  of  power.  In  the  hdght 
of  his  pride  he  began  to  betray  pusillanimity,  or  worse. 
He  could  condescend  to  treachery  to  bring  his  ene- 
mies within  his  grasp,  but  hesitated  to  crush  them 
when  beneath  his  feet.  Twice  again  the  Tribune 
triumphed  over  the  Nobles,  by  means  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Rienzi,  once  by  perfidy,  once  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Nobles,  Colonnas  and  Orsinis,  had  re- 
turned to  Rome.  They  seemed  to  have  sunk  fit>m 
the  tyrants  into  the  legitimate  aristocracy  in  rank  of 
the  new  republic.  They  had  taken  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  the  old  Stephen  and  the  young  John  Co- 
lonna,  Rinaldo  and  Giordano  Ondni.  At  the  Tribune's 
command  the  armorial  bearings  had  vanished  fit>m  the 
haughty  portals  of  Colonnas,  Orsinis,  Sayellis !  ^  No 
one  was  to  be  called  Lord  but  the  Pope.  They  were 
loaded  with  praise,  with  praise  bordering  on  adulati<Ni, 
by  the  Tribune,  not  with  praise  only,  with  favor.  A 
Colonna  and  an  Orsini  were  intrusted  with,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  command  of  the  forces  raised  to  subdue  the 
two  tyrants,  who  held  out  in  the  Campagna,  John  de 
Vico,  the  lord  of  Viterbo,  in  the  strong  castle  of  Re 
spampano,  and  Graetano  Cercano,  lord  of  Fondi.  Nic- 
olas Orsini,  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  with 
Gioixlano  Orsini,  commanded  against  John  de  Vico. 

1  RienzTs  constont  appeal  -to  fbB  Holj  Ghost  would  tovnd  pecnfiaiff 
akin  to  the  prophetic  Tisioiis  of  the  Fratioelli. 

t  All  this  he  commanded,  "  e  fo  iatto.*'  Compare  Da  Ceitean,  Tie  de 
Riena,p.9S. 
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On  a  sudden  (it  was  a  month  after  the  last  August 
festintj),  Rome  heard  that  all  these  nobles  AuMtof 
had  been  arrested,  and  were  in  the  prisons  of  ^^^^^ 
the  Tribune.  Rienzi  has  told  the  history  of  the  event.'^ 
^^  Having  entertained  some  suspicion  *'  (he  might  per- 
haps entertain  suspicion  on  just  grounds,  but  he  deigns 
not  to  state  them)  *^  of  designs  among  the  nobles  against 
myself  and  against  the  people;  it  pleased  Grod  that 
they  fell  into  my  hands."  It  was  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery  I  He  invited  them  to  a  banquet.  They 
came,  the  old  Stephen  Colonna,  Peter  Aga-8opi.i4. 
pito  Colonna,  lord  of  Genazzano  (once  senator),  John 
Ck>lonna,  who  had  commanded  the  troops  against  the 
Count  of  Fondi ;  Jolm  of  the  Mountain,  Rinaldo  of 
Marino,  Count  Berthold,  and  his  sons,  the  Captain  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  all  Orsinis.  Luca  Savelli, 
the  young  Stephen  Colonna,  Giordano  Marini  alone 
lay  hid  or  escaped.  The  Tribune's  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  Thus  writes  Rienzi :  ^^  I  adopted  an  inno- 
cent artifice  to  reconcile  them  not  only  with  myself 
but  with  Qoi ;  I  procured  them  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  making  a  devout  confession."  The  Confessor, 
ignorant  of  the  Tribune's  merciful  designs,  prepared 
them  for  death.  It  happened  that  just  at  the  moment 
the  bell  was  toUing  for  the  assembly  of  the  people  in 
the  Capitol.  The  Nobles,  supposing  it  the  death-knell 
for  their  execution,  confessed  with  the  profoundest 
p^utence  and  sorrow. 

1  This  letter  was  translated  with  tolerable  aoouracy,  by  Da  Cerceaa,  ftt)m 
Hoesemiiis  (in  Cbapeayille,  Hist  Episcop.  Leodens.)*  It  was  addressed  to 
m  Ordni,  canon  of  Uege.  Gibbon,  who  had  not  seen  the  original,  ob- 
itrres  <m  it,  that  it  displays  in  geouine  colors  the  mixture  of  the  bmra 
and  the  madman.  It  was  obyioosly  meant  to  be  communicated  to  tha 
Pepe. 

TOL.yii.  12 
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In  the  assembly  of  the  people,  Rienzi  suddenly 
veered  round :  not  only  did  he  pardon,  he  propitiated 
the  people  towards  the  Nobles ;  he  heaped  praise  upon 
them ;  he  restored  their  honors  and  offices  of  trust. 
Sept.  17.  He  made  them  swear  another  oath  of  fidelity- 
to  tlie  Holy  Church,  to  the  people,  and  to  himself;  to 
maintain  against  all  foes  the  Gt)od  Estate.  They  took 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  together. 

Rienzi  must  have  strangely  dduded  himself,  if  he 
conceived  that  he  could  impose  upon  Rome,  upon  the 
Pope,  and  upon  the  Cardinals  by  this  assertion  of  relig- 
ious solicitude  for  the  captive  nobles ;  still  more  if  he 
could  bind  them  to  fidelity  by  this  ostentatious  show  of 
mercy.  Contemptuous  pardon  is  often  the  most  galling 
and  inexpiable  insult.  Hb  show  of  magnanimity  could 
not  cancel  his  treachery.  He  obtained  no  credit  for 
sparing  his  enemies,  either  fix)m  his  enemies  themselves 
or  fi-om  the  world.  The  Nobles  remembered  only  that 
he  had  steeped  them  to  the  lips  in  humiliation,  and 
brooded  on  vengeance.  Both  ascribed  his  abstaining 
fcoia  blood  to  cowardice.  The  times  speak  in  Petrarch. 
The  gentle  and  high-souled  poet  betrays  his  unfeigned 
astonishment  at  the  weakness  of  Rienzi ;  that  when  his 
enemies  were  under  his  feet,  he  not  merely  spared  their 
Kves  (that  clemency  might  have  done),  but  left  such 
public  parricides  the  power  to  become  again  dangerous 
foes  of  the  state.^ 

The  poet  was  no  bad  seer.  In  two  months  the  Cch 
lonnas,  the  Orsinis  were  in  arms.  From  their  festnesses 
in  Palestrina  and  Marino  they  were  threatening  the 
city.  The  character  of  Rienzi  rose  not  with  the  dan- 
ger.    He  had  no  military  skill ;  he  had  not  even  the 

1  Petrarch's  letter,  quoted  p.  Ixxix.  of  Papencordt^s  Urktmd«. 
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eonrage  of  a  soldier.  Nothing  less  than  extraordinaij 
accident,  and  the  senseless  imprudence  of  his  advents 
ries,  gave  him  a  victory  as  surprising  to  him^  Ddbator 
self  as  to  others;  and  his  mind,  which  had  *** ^'**"'"** 
been  pitifnllj  depressed  by  adversity,  was'^^*- 
altogedier  overthrown  by  unexpected,  nndeserved  suo» 
cess.  The  young  and  beautiful  John  Colonna  bad 
etriven  to  force  his  way  into  the  gates ;  he  fell ;  the 
fiuher,  at  1^  sight  of  his  maimed  and  mangled  body, 
checked  the  attack  in  despair.  All  was  panic ;  four 
Colonnas  perished  in  the  battle  or  the  flight ;  eighteen 
others  of  the  noblest  names,  Orstnis,  Frangipam's,  Sa*- 
vellis,  the  lords  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Viterbo,  Toscanella.^ 
Riemd  tarnished  his  fame  by  insulting  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  His  sprinkling  his  son  Lorenzo  with  the 
water  tainted  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  saluting 
Urn  as  Knight  of  Victory,  was  an  outburst  of  pride  and 
vengeance  which  shocked  his  most  ardent  admirers.' 

Kenzi  might  seem  by  this  victory,  however  obtained, 
by  the  death  of  the  Colonnas,  the  captivity  of  his  other 
fSses,  secure  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  Not  a  month 
has  passed;  he  is  a  lonely  exile.  Everything  seems 
-suddenly,  unaccountably,  desperately  to  break  down  be- 
neath him;  the  bubble  of  his  glory  bursts,  and  becomes 
thin  air. 

Rienzi  must  speak  again.  He  had  dark  and  inward 
presentiments  of  his  approaching  fidl.     TheiUMit*i 

*•  _^  ,  "I'll*      prottr*iIoii 

prophecy  at  Ym  coronation  recurred  m  all  its  or  miiML 
terrors  to  his  mind,  for  the  same  Fra  Gulielmo  had 


'    i  See  die  Iht  of  ibft  ibdn  and  prlBonen  in  Biensi's  account.  —Pi4Mi' 

^  Bead  in  Hocsemios  (p.  506),  or  in  Da  Cerceau  (p.  323),  his  letter  of  trt 
isph:  "  ThiB  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  ha^  Aade  ** 
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foretold  the  death  of  the  Colonnas  by  his  hand  and  hy 
the  judgment  of  Grod.  The  latter  prophecy  the  Trib- 
une had  communicated  to  many  persons;  and  when 
the  four  chiefs  of  that  house  fell  under  the  walls  of 
Kome,  the  people  believed  in  a  Divine  revelation.  His 
enemies  asserted  that  Rienzi  kept,  in  the  cross  of  his 
sceptre,  an  unclean  spirit  who  foretold  future  events. 
(This  had  been  already  denounced  to  the  Pope.) 
"When  I  had  obtained  the  victcary,*'  he  proceeds, 
*^  and  in  the  opinion  of  men  my  power  might  seem 
fixed  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  my  greatness  of 
mind  sank  away,  and  a  sudden  timidity  came  over  me 
so  frequently,  that  I  awoke  at  night,  and  cried  out 
that  the  armed  enemy  was  breaking  into  my  palace ; 
and  although  what  I  say  may  seem  ludicrous,  the  night- 
bird  called  the  owl  took  the  place  of  the  dove  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  palace,  and,  though  constantly  scared 
away  by  my  domestics,  as  constantly  flew  back,  and  for 
twelve  nights  kept  me  without  sleep  by  its  lamentable 
hootings.  And  thus  he  whom  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
nobles  and  the  array  of  his  armed  foes  could  not  alarm, 
lay  shuddering  at  visions  and  the  screams  of  night- 
birds.  Weakened  by  want  of  sleep,  and  these  perpet- 
ual terrors,  I  was  no  longer  fit  to  bear  arms  or  give 
audience  to  the  people.*'  * 

To  this  prostration  of  mind  Riena  attributes  his 
hasty  desperate  abandonment  of  his  power.  But  there 
were  other  causes.  The  Pope  had  at  length  declared 
against  him  in  the  strongest  terms.  During  tlie  last 
period  of  his  power  Rienzi  had  given  many  grounds  for 
suspicion  that  he  intended  to  assume  the  empire.  He 
had  asserted  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  to  be  in  the 

1  From  the  same  letter. 
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Roman  people ;  though  in  his  condescension  he  had  of* 
fered  a  share  in  this  great  privilege  to  the  cities  of 
Italy.  The  bathing  in  the  porphyry  vessel  of  Constan* 
tine  was  not  forgotten.  When  the  Papal  Legate,  Ber« 
trand  de  Deax,  had  appeared  in  Rome  to  condemn  his 
proceedings  and  to  depose  him  from  his  power,  Rienii 
retomed  from  his  camp  near  Marino  (he  was  then  en-* 
gaged  against  John  de  Vico),  and  confronted  the  Leg 
ate  clad  in  the  Dalmatica,  the  imperial  mantle  worn  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperors,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Legate,  ap« 
paQed  at  the  demeanor  of  the  Tribune  and  the  martial 
music  which  clanged  around  him,  could  not  utter  a 
word.  Rienzi  turned  his  back  contemptuously,  and  re* 
turned  to  his  camp.  Upon  this,  in  a  letter  to  his 
*^  beloved  sons,"  the  Roman  people,  the  Pope  ex* 
haled  all  his  wrath  against  the  Tribune.^  He  was 
denounced  under  all  those  terrific  appellations,  perpetu* 
ally  thundered  out  by  the  Popes  against  their  enemies* 
He  was  ^^  a  Belshazzar,  the  wild  ass  in  Job,  a  Lucifer, 
a  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  a  man  of  sin,  a^i^po^, 
son  of  perdition,  a  son  of  the  Devil,  full  of  ****"•*•**"• 
fraud  and  &lsehood,  and  like  the  Beast  in  the  Revela- 
tions, over  whose  head  was  written  '  Blasphemy.' "  He 
had  insulted  the  Holy  GathcJic  Church  by  declaring 
that  the  Church  and  State  of  Rome  were  one,  and 
fidlen  into  other  errors  against  the  Catholic  &ith,  and 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  schism. 

Afler  his  triumph  over  the  Colonnas,  Rienzi's  pride 

had  become  even  more  offensive,  and  his  magnificence 

still  more  insulted  the  poverty  and  necessitieB  of  the 

people*     He  was  *  obliged  to  impose  taxes  ;  the  gabellf 

1  Tint  letter  wti  printed  b^Pelxel;  it  is  iiot  m  Pupeocoidt. 
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on  salt  was  raised.  He  had  neglected  to  pi;irsfip  hia 
advantage  against  the  Nobles :  they  still  held  many  of 
the  strongholds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  com  and  other  provisions  from  thjs  city 
The  few  Barons  of  his  party  were  rapidly  estranqged , 
the  people  were  no  longer  under  the  ma^c  of  his  spell ; 
his  hall  of  audience  was  vacant;  the  allied  cities  began 
to  waver  in  their  fidelity.  Rienzi  began  too  late  to  as- 
sume moderation.  He  endeavored  again' .t^  associate 
the  Pope's  Vicar,  the  Bishop  of  Oryi^to,  in,  his  pjle^ 
He  softened  his  splendid  appellation^,  and  retaiped  pnly 
the  modest  title,  the  "  August  Tribune  1"  He  fiell  to 
**  Kiiight  and  Stadtholder  of  the  Pope,"  Amid  an  .as-j 
sembly  of  clergy  and  of  the  people,  after  tfaf  solemn 
ehantmg  of  psalms,  and  the  hymn,  "  Tbine,  OLprd, 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glpry^^'  j\e  su^ 
pended  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  his  silver  cro^ii, 
his  iron  sceptre  and  orb  of  justice,  with  the  rest  of  th^ 
insignia  of  his  Tribunate. 

.  All  was  iii  vain.  Pepin,  Palatine  of  Alt^uni^ii,  an^ 
Count  Pepin  Couut  of  Miuorbino,  marcAefl  into  the  cjty, 
in  Rome.  ^^^j  occupiod  onc  of  the  palaces  of  the  Q09 
lonnas  with  an  armed  force.  The  bell  of  tl^^  Capito) 
rang  unheeded  to  summon  the  adherents,  of.  Kienzi» 
He  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  IJe  npgfat,  he  avjersi 
easily  have  resisted  the  sedition  es^cited  by  Coqnt  Pepioi 
but  he  was  determined  to  shed  no  mpre  bloo^v.  H« 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Romans,  solepmly  di>dicated 
his  power,  and  departed,  notwithstanding,  he  says,  the 
reluctance  and  lamentations  of  the  people.  After  his 
fiecession,  it  may  well  be  believed  that,  under  the  reia- 
•tated  tyranny  of  the  Nobles,  his  government  was  ref 
membered  with  regret ;    but  when  the  robber  chiefs 
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whom  he  had  gammoned  before  his  tribonal,  fifst  en* 
tared  Rome  and  fortified  the  Cdomui  Palace,  Rie&a'a 
tocsiB  had  aoimded  in  Tain ;  the  people  flocked  not  to 
his  banner,  and  now  all  waa  silence,  desertion.  Even 
with  the  handful  of  troops  which  he  might  have  col* 
lected,  a  man  of  bravery  and  vigor  might  perhaps  have 
•oppressed  the  invasion ;  bnt  ail  his  energy  was  gone : 
he  who  had  protested  so  often  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  life  &f  the  liberties  of  the  people  did  not  show  the 
coorage  of  a  child.^  His  enemies  could  hardly  believe 
their  ea^  vict<M7' :  for  three  days  the  Nobles  without 
the  city  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  walls ;  jRienzi 
rranained  undisturbed  within  the  Castle  of  St.  AngeIo« 
He  made  one  effi>rt  to  work  on  the  people  by  his  old 
arts.  He  had  an  angel  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Magdalen  Church,  with  the  anns  of  Rome,  and  a  cross 
surmounted  with  a  dove,  and  (in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Psalms)  trampling  on 
an  asp,  a  basilisk,  a  lion,  and  a  dragon.  Mischievous 
boys  nneared  the  picture  with  mud.  Rienzi,  j^j<^ 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  saw  it  in  this  state,  ow.  Uovis. 
ordered  a  lamp  to  be  kept  burning  before  it  for  a  year 
(as  if  to  intimate  his  triumphant  return  in  that  time), 
and  then  fled  firom  Rome. 

His  retreat  was  in  the  wild  Apennines  which  border 
OB  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  the  auster^  m,^  ^ 
est  of  the  austere  Frandseans  dwelt  in  their  "*•  '~**«^^ 
soKtaiy  oells  in  the  deep  ravines  and  on  the  monntaic. 
sides,  the  Spiritualists  who  adored  the  memory  of  Oo&* 
lestine  V.,*  despffied  the  worldly  lives  of  their  less  r^ 

1  So  writas  tbe  old  Bonuu  biogfupher. 

*  Blensi  at  one  time  declared  that  Boniftee  VIIL  qipeared  ta  Um  In  « 
fision.  AD  that  in  any  way  might  tend  to  the  gloiy  of  Rome  found  w«l< 
oime  In  Ids  mind* 
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cluse  brethren,  and  brooded  over  the  nnfblfilled  prq>h« 
ecies  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  John  Peter  Oliva,  the 
Briton  Merlin,  all  which  foreshadowed  the  coming 
kingdom,  the  final  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
proud  vain  Tribune  exchanged  his  pomp  and  Inxuiy 
for  the  habit  of  a  tertiary  of  the  Order  (his  marriage 
prohibited  any  higher  rank)  ;  he  wore  the  single  coarse 
gown  and  cord ;  his  hfe  was  a  perpetual  fiu»t,  broken 
only  by  the  hard  &re  of  a  mendicant  He  was  enrap- 
tured with  this  holy  society,  in  which  were  barons. 
Nobles,  even  some  of  the  hostile  house  of  Colonna. 
^^  O  life  which  anticipates  immortality !  O  angels'  life, 
which  the  fiends  of  Satan  alone  could  disturb !  and  yet 
these  poor  in  spirit  are  persecuted  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Inquisition  I " 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Rienzi  couched  unknown, 
1848  1848.  ^  ^^  asserts,  among  this  holy  brotheriiood. 
Thel?togiM.  They  were  dismal,  disastrous  years.  Earth- 
quakes shook  the  cities  of  Christendom ;  Pope  Clem- 
ent, in  terror  of  the  fdague  which  desolated  Europe, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  and  burned 
large  fires  to  keep  out  the  terrible  enemy.  The  enemy 
respected  the  Pope,  but  his  subjects  around  perished  in 
awful  numbers.  It  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  the 
population  in  Avignon  died :  in  Narbonne,  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  of  twelve  Consuls  of  Montpellier,  ten  fell  vic- 
tims. It  was  called  the  Black  Plague;  it  struck 
grown-up  men  and  women  rather  than  youths.  After 
it  had  abated,  the  women  seemed  to  become  wonder- 
folly  prolific,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  race  of  mankind. 
As  usual,  causes  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  were  sought 
and  feund.  The  wells  had  been  poisoned,  of  course 
by  unbelievers.     The  Jews  were  everywhere 
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cred.  Pope  Clement  disjdayed  a  better  title  to  the 
Divine  protection  than  his  precautions  of  sednsion  and 
his  fires.  He  used  his  utmost  power  to  arrest  the  pop- 
ular fiiry  against  these  unhappy  victims.^  The  Flag* 
ellants  swarmed  again  through  all  the  cities,  scourging 
dieir  naked  bodies,  and  tracing  their  way  by  their  gore. 
Better  that  fitnaticism,  however  wild,  should  attempt 
to  propitiate  God  by  its  own  blood,  rather  than  by  that 
of  others ;  by  selttorture  rather  than  murder  I  * 

The  wild  access  of  religious  terror  and  prostration 
gave  place,  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  began,  tim  juboe*. 
to  as  wild  a  tumult  of  religious  exultation.  Rome  again 
swarmed  with  thousands  on  thousands  of  worshippers. 
Rienzi  had  meditated,  but  shrank  in  fear  firom  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  that  he  stole  into 
Rome  in  disguise :  the  Tribune  was  lost  in  the  muld^ 
tude  of  adoring  strangers. 

Suddenly  after  his  return,  in  his  retreat  on  Monte 
Magello,  he  was  accosted  by  the  hermit,  Fra  fk^Angtio. 
Angelo,  a  man  acknowledged  by  all  the  brethren  as  a 
prophet.  Angelo  pronounced  his  name,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  a  profound  secret.  The  prophet  had 
been  led  to  Bienzi's  dwelling  by  Divine  revelation :  ~- 
^  Rienzi  had  labored  enough  for  himself;  he  must  now 
labor  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  universal  refer* 
mation,  foreseen  by  holy  men,  at  the  urgent  prayer  of 
the  Virgin,  was  at  hand:  GK>d  had  sent  earthquakes 

1  Thb  plague  hat  asingaUrreUtioD  with  tbehiftorjr  of  letten.  Among 
ftsTktniitiraBPetnuxdi'sLaiura.  II  has  been  omalfy  called  the  Plague  of 
Florence,  becaiue  described  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio;  Just  as  the 
common  pestilence  of  Enrope  b  said  to  be  that  of  Athens,  because  related 
hy  Thu^didea.  Singular  prayilege  of  genius,  to  concentre  all  the  intereel 
and  terror  of  such  a  wide-wasting  calamitj  on  one  spot ! 

*  See  Continuator  of  Nangis;  and  the  very  curious  account,  especially 
of  Ae  Flagelhuts,  in  Albertos  Argentinenais,  p,  150. 
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and  great  mortality  on  earth  to  chastise  the.sin^  of 
men.  Snch  had  been  his  predeterminate  will  before 
the  ccmiing  of  the  blessed  Francis.  The  prayers  of 
St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  had  preached  in  t^ 
spirit  of  Enoch  and  EUas,  had  ayerted  the  doom.'* 
But  '^  since  there  is  now  not  one  that  doeth  good,  and 
the  yery  Elect  (the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  haye 
cast  off  their  primitiye  yirtaes,  God  has  prepared,  is 
preparing,  yengeance.  After  this  the  Church  will  re* 
sume  her  primal  holiness.  There  will  be  peace  not 
only  among  Christians,  but  among  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens. The  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  at  hand.  For 
this  end  a  holy  man,  chosen  of  God,  is  te  be  made 
known  to  manldnd  by  Diyine  reVelation,  who,  with  the 
Elect  Emperor,  shall  reform  the  w<»ld,  and  strip  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  all  temporal  and  fleeting  sor 
perfluities." 

Rienzi,  from  doubt,  fear,  perhaps  some  lingering 
touch,  as  he  says,  of  his  old  arrogance,  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  mission  to  the  Emperor  Chaiies  IV.  ind- 
posed  upon  him  by  the  prophet.  Fra  Angelo  uitfolded^ 
with  much  greater  distinctness,  the  secrets  of  futurity : 
he  showed  him  prophecies  of  Spiritual  men — of  Joft>- 
chim,  of  Oliya,  of  Merlin  —  already  folfiUed.  Ri^izi 
deemed  that  it  would  be  contumacy  to  God  to  resist  the 
words  of  the  prophet.^ 

In  the  month  of  August  appeared  in  the  aty  of 
Aiic.1,  Prague  a  man  in  a  strange  dress.  He 
hxnij.  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Florentine  apoth^ 
FnigtM.  ecary,  and  asked  to  be  presented  to  my  Lord 
Charles  the  Emperor  Elect :  he  had  something  to  con* 
municate  to  his  honor  and  adyantage. 
1  AH  this  is  from  Rienzi*s  own  letters  in  Papencordt,  with  the  Uilnad^ 
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.  Bie^,  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King. of  the 
Bntnaiis,  announced  his  mission  from  the  prophet,  Fm 
Angelo^.  He  had  been  commanded  to  deliver  this  me»^ 
aage :  —  ^  Enow  ye,  Sire  and  Emperor,  that  Brothert 
Angelo  has  sent  me  to  say  to  you,  that  up  to  this  tipie^ 
the  Fathei:  has  reigned  in  this  world,  and  God  his  Son^ 
The  power  has  now  passed  from  him,  and  is  given  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  reign  for  the  time  to  come." 
The  Emperor,  hearing  that  he  thus  separated  and 
set  apart  the  Father  and  Son  from  the  Holy.  Qhost, 
said,  ^^  Art  thou  the  man  that  I  suppose  you  to  be  ?  "  ^ 
He  amwBJted,  "Whom  do  ye  suppose  me  to  be?" 
The  Emperor  stdd,  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  the  Trib- 
une of  Rome."  This  the  Emperor  conjectured,  har^ 
iog  heard  of  the  heresies  of  the  Tribune,  and  he 
answered,  "  Of  a  truth  I  am  he  that  was  Tribune, 
and  have  been  driven  from  Rome."  The  Emperor 
sat  in  mule  astonishment,  while  Rienzi  exhorted  him 
to  the  peaoefbl  and  bloodless  conquest  of  Italy  :-^ 
^In  this  great  work  none  could  be  of  so  mudi  ser^ 
rice  -as  lujnsel£  He  alone  could  overcome  the  rival 
Oisinis  and  Cdlonnas."  He  offered  his  son  as  a  host- 
lige:  "  he  was  picepared  to  sacrifice  his  Isaac,  his  okily 
^gotte»^  ftr  the  i^el&re  of  the  people."  He  demanded 
only  the  Ln|>efial  ^sanction.  "  Every  one  who  presumes 
to  take  the  rule  in  Rome  when  the  Empire  is  not  va« 
mat,  [witiimt  leav^  of  the  Emperor,  is  an  adulterer:." 
i  He  i;tas:fidipittod  to  a  second  interview.  The  Arob- 
Ushpp  oT'frtveSj  two. other  Bishops,  the  am-  g^oQ^i^ 
bMnutorB  of  the  Kbig  of  Scotland,  many^*"^* 

>  X  ]uiT«  mpifldtd  Ipgether  the  aocount  in  the  historian  Polistora,  witk 
ffienzTs  own  m  it  appean  fa  the  UriLonde.    There  is  no  essential  discrep- 
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Other  nobles  and  doctors,  sat  around  King  Charles. 
Rienzi  was  commanded  to  repeat  his  message.  Ho 
spoke  on  some  points  more  at  length: — ^^  Another 
messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon : 
him  the  Pope  would  bum.  The  people  of  Avignon 
would  rise  and  slay  the  Pope ;  then  would  be  chosen 
an  Italian  Pope,  a  poor  Pope,  who  would  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome.  He  would  crown  the  Emperor 
with  the  crown  of  gold,  King  of  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Apulia;  himself,  Rienzi,  King  of  Rome,  and  of  all 
Italy.  The  Pope  would  build  a  temple  in  Rome  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  more  splendid  than  that  of  Solomon. 
Men  would  come  out  of  Egypt  and  the  E«st  to  wor- 
ship there.  The  triune  reign,  the  peaceful  reign,  of 
the  Emperor,  of  Rienzi,  and  of  the  P(^e,  would  be  an 
earthly  image  of  that  of  the  Trinity." 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  departed  in  amaze- 
jy^^tn  mont  and  horror.  Rienzi  was  committed,  as 
eiutody.  having  uttered  language  bordering  at  least 
upon  heresy,  to  safe  custody  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague.  He  was  commanded  to  put 
his  words  in  writingi.  From  his  prison  he  wrote  a  long 
and  elaborate  address.  He  now  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  own  Imperial  birth  ;  he  protested  that  he  was  act- 
uated by  no  fantastic  or  delusive  impulse  ;  he  was  com- 
pelled by  Grod  to  approach  the  Imperial  presence  ;  he 
had  no  ambition ;  he  scorned  (would  that  he  had  ever 
done  so  I)  the  vain  glory  of  the  world ;  he  despised 
riches  ;  he  had  no  wish  but  in  poverty  to  establish  jus- 
tice, to  deliver  the  people  from  the  spoilers  and  tyrants 
of  Italy.  ^*  But  arms  I  love,  arms  I  seek  and  will  seek ; 
for  without  arms  there  is  no  justice."  **  Who  knows, ' 
he  proceeds,  "  whether  God,  of  his  liivine  providence^ 
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did  not  intend  me  as  the  precursor  of  the  Imperial 
authority,  as  the  Baptist  was  of  Christ?"  For  this 
reason  (lie  intimates)  he  may  have  been  regenerated 
in  Uie  font  of  Constantine,  and  this  baptism  maj  hare 
been  designed  to  wash  away  the  stains  which  adhered  to 
the  Imperial  power.  He  exhorts  the  Emperor  to  arise 
and  gird  on  his  sword,  a  sword  which  it  became  not 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  assume.  He  concludes  by 
earnestly  entreating  his  Imperial  Majesty  not  rashly 
to  repudiate  his  humble  assistance ;  above  all,  not  to 
delay  his  occupation  of  the  city  of  Rome  till  his  adver- 
saries had  got  possession  of  the  salt-tax  and  other 
profits  of  the  Jubilee,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  florins,  a  sum  strictly  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial treasury,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  to  Italy. 

Charles  of  Bohemia  was  no  Otho,  no  Frederick,  no 
Henry  of  Luxemburg ;  his  answer  was  by  no  xmiwof 
means  encouraging  to  the  magnificent  schemes  ^^  ^p««* 
of  the  Tribune.  It  was  a  grave  homily  upon  lowliness 
and  charity.  It  repudiated  altogether  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Papal  power,  and  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  new  eflbsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
to  the  story  of  Rienri's  imperial  descent,  he  leaves  that 
to  God,  and  reminds  the  Tribune  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  and  aQ  return  to  dust.  Finally,  he 
urges  him  to  dismiss  his  fantastic  views  and  earthly  am- 
bition ;  no  longer  to  be  stiff-necked  and  stony-hearted 
to  God,  but  with  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit  to  put  on 
the  hdmet  of  salvation  and  the  shield  of  faith. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  work  on  the  personal  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor,  the  pertinacious  Rienzi  had  re- 
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Course  to  his  two  most  influential  counsellord,  John  of 
Afchbiihop  Neumark,  afterwards  Chancellor,  and  Ernest 
of  Prmjue.  q£  Parbubite,  Archbishop  of  Prague.  John 
of  Neumark  professed  a  love  of  letters,  and  Rienzi  ad* 
dressed  to  him  a  brief  epistle  on  which  he  lavished  all 
nis  flowers  of  rhetoric  John  of  Neumark  repaid  him 
in  the  same  coin.  The  ArchUshop  was  a  prelate  of 
distinction  and  learning,  disposed  to  high  ecclesiastical 
views,  well  read  in  the  canon  law,  and  not  likely  to  b^ 
fayorable  to  the  frantic  predictions,  or  to  the  adventur 
reus,  schemes  of  Rienzi.  Yet  to  him  Rienzi  fearlessly 
addressed  a  long  ^^  libel,"  in  which  he  repeated  ajl  his 
charges  against  the  Pope  of  abandoning  his  spii7tua] 
duties,  leaving  his  sheep  to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  an4 
of  dividing,  rending,  severing  the  Church,  the  very 
body  of  Christ,  by  scandals  and  schisms.  The  Popi| 
violated  every  precept  of  Christitjin  charity ;  Rienzi 
alone  maintained  no  dreamy  or  insane  doctrine,  but  thf 
pure,  true,  sound  apostolic  and  evangelic  faith,  tt  was 
the  Pope  who  abandoned  Italy  to  her  tyrants;  or  rather 
armed  those  tyrants  with  his  power.  Rienzi  contrf^ts 
his  own  peaceftd,  orderly,  and  just  administration  with 
the  wild  anarchy  thus  not  merely  unsuppress^,  but 
encouraged  by  the  Pope ;  he  asserts  his  own  more  pow- 
erful protection  of  the  Church,  his  enforcement  of  r^id 
morals.  ^^  And  for  these  works  of  love  the  jpastor  calls 
me  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  diseased  sheep,  a  blas- 
phemer of  the  Church,  a  man  of  sacrilege,  a  deceiver, 
who  deals  with  unclean  spirits  kept  in  the  Cross  of  the 
Lord,  an  adulterator  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  a  rebe) 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  ;  but  ^  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth : '  as  naked  I  entered  into  powoTj 
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SO  naked  I  went  out  of  power,  the  people  resisting  anil 
faunentiDg  my  departure."  ^ 

He  reiterates  his  splendid  ofier  to  the  Emperor  ibr 
the  sutgngation  of  Italy.  **  If  on  the  day  of  the  Elera- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Cross  I  ascend  up  into  Italy,  nnim- 
peded  by  the  Emperor  or  by  you,  before  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing  I  will  surrender  all  Italy  in  peaceable  all^ 
gianc0  to  the  Elmperor."  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  he  offered  hostages,  whose  hands  were  to  be  cut  off 
if  his  scheme  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  prescribed  time ; 
and  if  he  failed,  he  promised  and  vowed  to  return  to 
prison  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Emperor  might  decide. 
He  repeats  that  his  mission,  announced  by  the  pro^ 
phetic  hermit,  is  to  prepare  the  way  fnv  the  peaceful 
entrance  of  the  Emperor,  to  bind  the  tyi'ants  in  chains^ 
and  the  Qobl^  in  links  of  iron.  ^^  So  Uiat  CsBsar,  ad- 
vancing without  bloodshed,  not  with  the  din  of  arms 
snd  Q-erman  fiiryy  but  with  psalteries  and  sweet-sound^ 
ing  cymbals,  may  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  occupy  his  Jerusalem,  a  more  peaceful  and 
securer  Solomon.  For  I  wish  this  Csesar,  not  secretly 
or  as  an  adulterer,  like  his  ancestor  of  old,^  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  my  mother,  the  dty  of  Rome,  but  gladly 
and  publicly,  like  a  bridegroom,  not  to  be  introduced 
into  my  mother's  chamber  by  a  single  attendant,  in  dis* 

1  A  little  further  on  he  gives  this  piece  of  history:  **  We  read  in  the 
ChronicleB  that  Julius,  the  first  Ciesar,  angry  at  the  iosi  of  tome  battle, 
was  so  mad  as  to  ndse  his  sword  against  his  own  lift;  but  Octavianus,  hit 
grandson,  the  first  Aagnstns,  yiolently  wrested  the  sword  firom  his  hand, 
snd  ssred  Ciesar  from  his  own  fVantic  hand.  C«sar,  returning  to  hi« 
iCBses,  immediately  adopted  OctaTianus  as  his  son,  whom  the  Boman  peo^ 
nie  afterwards  appointed  his  successor  in  the  empire.  Thus,  when  I  have 
wrested  the  fnntXc  sword  from  his  hand,  the  Supreme  PontiflT  will  call  me 
hafiuthfalson." 

■  Heniy  of  Loxemburg.    What  does  this  strange  confhsion  of  alluakm 
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guise  and  tbrough  guarded  barriers  ;  not  as  through  ihe 
ancestor  of  Stephen  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
trayed and  abandoned,  but  by  tlie  whole  exulting  peo- 
ple. Finally,  that  the  bridegroom  shall  not  find  his 
bride  and  my  mother  an  humble  hostess  and  handmaid, 
but  a  firee  woman  and  a  queen ;  and  the  home  of  my 
mother  shall  not  be  a  tavern  but  a  church.*'  * 

The  reply  of  the  Archbishop  was  short  and  dry. 
He  could  not  but  wonder  at  his  correspondent's  protes- 
tations of  humility,  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
magnificent  titles  which  he  had  assumed  as  Tribune; 
or  with  his  assertion  that  he  was  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  By  what  authority  did 
Rienzi  assert  for  the  Roman  people  the  right  of  electing 
the  Emperor?"  He  was  amazed  that  Rienzi,  instead 
of  the  authentic  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  consult  the  wild  and  unauthorized  prophets  Me- 
thodius and  Cyril.  The  Archbishop  ends  with  the 
words  of  Gamaliel,  that  ^^  if  the  Tribune's  schemes  are 
of  God  they  will  succeed,  however  men  may  oppose 
them." 

Was,  then,  Rienzi  in  earnest  in  his  belief  in  all  these 
mad  apocalyptic  visions  ?  Was  he  an  honest  fimatic  ? 
Does  his  own  claim,  during  all  his  early  career,  to  the 
special  favor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  intimate  an  earlier  con- 
nection, or  only  a  casual  sympathy  and  accordance  with 
the  Franciscan  Spiritualists  ?  A  letter  to  Fra  Angelo 
is  that  of  a  passionate  believer,  prepared,  he  asserts,  to 
lay  down  his  imperilled  life,  entreating  the  prayers  of 
the  brethren,  warning  them  that  they  may  be  exposed 
to  persecution.^     Or  was  it  that  in  the  obstinacy  of 

1  There  are  several  more  letters  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  same  rhapsodi- 
cal tone  and  spirit 
s  There  U  a  strange  passage  about  his  wift  (hU  Luna),  which  might  tend 
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Ub  Hopes,  the  ferdUtj  of  his  resources,  the  TersatiHtj 
of  his  smlHtion,  Rienzi  deliberately  threw  himself  on 
this  wiM  rehgioiis  enthusiasm  and  on  Ghibellinism,  to 
achieve  that  which  he  had  fiiiled  to  accomplish  in  his 
nobler  way  ?  WouM  he  desperately,  rather  than  aban 
don  the  liberty,  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  enlist  in  hi. 
aid  German  and  Imperial  interests,  Imperial  ambition  ? 
The  third  and  last  act  of  his  tragic  life,  which  must 
await  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.,  may  almost  war- 
rant this  view,  if,  in  truth,  the  motives  of  men,  espe- 
cially of  such  men  as  Rienzi,  are  not  usually  mingled^ 
clashing,  seemingly  irreconcilable  impulses  from  contra- 
dictory and  successive  passkms,  opinions,  and  aims. 

During  all  Rienzi's  residence  at  Prague,  the  Pope 
had  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  Ehnperor, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  this  son  of  Belial,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  suspected  heretic  and  a  rebel  against  the 
Holy  See.  The  Emperor  at  length  compKed  with  his 
request.  Rienzi's  entrance  into  Prague  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  an  old  historian ;  his  entrance 
into  Avignon  is  thus  portrayed  by  Petrarch.  The 
poet's  whole  letter  is  a  singular  mixture  of  his  old  ad- 
miration, and  even  affisction  for  Rienzi,  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment at  the  fiulurc  of  his  splendid  poetic  hopes, 
and  not  without  some  wounded  vanity  and  more  timid- 
ity at  having  associated  his  own  name  with  one,  who, 
however  foimerly  glorious,  had  sunk  to  a  condition  so 
contemptible.  One  of  Rienzi's  first  acts  on  his  arrival 
at  Avignon  was  to  inquire  if  his  old  friend  and  admirer 

to  the  tofpicion  that  she  had  been  corrupted  by  some  of  hit  enemies  among 
tile  Roman  clergy.  Tet  both  his  wife  and  his  daughters  he  hopes  at  the 
end  will  beeome  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  (the  female  Franciscans).  There  ate 
KNne  tender  parental  provisions  about  his  son,  whom  he  consigns  to  the 
care  of  the  Spirltaal  brethren.  —  Apud  Papcncordt,  p.  74. 
TOL.  vn.  13 
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was  in  the  city.  "  Perhaps,"  writes  Petrarch,  •*  he 
supposed  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  him ;  he  knew 
not  how  totally  this  was  out  of  my  power ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  feeling  of  our  former  friendship/'  "  There 
came  lately  to  this  court  —  I  should  not  say  came,  but 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner — Nicolas  Laurentius,  the 
once  formidable  Tribune  of  Rome,  who,  when  he  might 
have  died  in  the  Capitol  with  so  much  glory,  endured 
imprisonment,  first  by  a  Bohemian  (the  Emperor), 
afterwards  by  a  Limousin  (Pope  Clement),  so  as  to 
make  himself,  as  well  as  the  name  and  Republic  of 
Rome,  a  laughing-stock.  It  is  perhaps  more  generally 
known  than  I  should  wish,  how  much  my  pen  was  em- 
ployed in  lauding  and  exhorting  this  man.  I  loved  his 
virtue,  I  praised  his  design ;  I  congratulated  Italy  ^  I 
looked  forward  to  the  dominion  of  the  beloved  city  and 
the  peace  of  the  world,  .  .  .  .  Some  of  my  epistles 
are  extant,  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  ashamed,  for 
I  had  no  gift  of  prophecy,  and  I  would  that  he  had  not 
pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  at  the  time  I 
wrote,  that  which  he  was  doing  and  appeared  about  to 
do  was  not  only  worthy  of  my  praise,  but  that  of  all 
mankind.  Are  these  letters,  then,  to  be  cancelled  for 
one  thing  alone,  because  he  chose  to  live  basely  rather 
than  die  with  honor  ?  But  there  is  no  use  in  discussing 
impossibilities ;  I  could  not  destroy  them  if  I  would , 
they  are  published,  they  are  no  longer  in  my  power. 
But  to  my  story.  Humble  and  despicable  that  man 
entered  the  court,  who,  throughout  the  world,  had 
made  the  wicked  tremble,  and  filled  the  good  with  joy- 
fiil  hope  and  expectation ;  he  who  was  attended,  it  is 
said,  by  the  whole  Roman  people  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  now  appeared  between  two  guardsi 
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and  with  all  the  populace  crowding  and  eager  to  tee 
the  &ee  of  him  of  whose  name  diej  had  heard  so 
much/* 

A  commission  of  three  ecclesiastics  was  appdnted  to 
examine  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  RienzL 
That  he  deserved  the  utmost  punishment  Petrarch  de« 
clares,  *^  not  for  his  heresy,  but  for  having  abandoned 
his  enterprise  when  he  had  conducted  it  with  so  much 
success;  for  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
not  crushing  the  enemies  of  liberty/*  Yet,  after  all, 
everything  in  this  extraordinary  man's  life  seems  des- 
tined to  be  strange  and  unexpected.  Rienzi  could 
scarcely  look  for  any  sentence  but  death,  death  at  the 
stake,  as  an  audacious  heretic,  or  perpetual  imprison- 
ment He  was  at  first  closely  and  ignominiously 
guarded  in  a  dungeon.  He  had  few  iriends,  many 
enemies  at  Avignon.  He  was  even  denied  the  aid 
of  an  advocate.  Yet  the  trial  by  the  three  Cardinals 
was  not  pursued  with  activity.  Perhaps  Clement's 
approaching  death  inclined  him  to  indifierence,  if  not 
to  mercy ;  then  his  decease  and  the  election  un 
of  a  new  Pope  distracted  public  attention.  The  charge 
of  heresy  seems  to  have  quietly  dropped.  Petrarch 
began  to  dare  to  feel  interest  in  his  fate ;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  write  to  Rome  to  urge  the  intercession  of  the 
people  in  his  behalf.  Rome  was  silent ;  but  Avignon 
seemed  suddenly  moved  in  his  iavor.  Rumor  spread 
abroad  that  Rienzi  was  a  great  poet ;  and  the  whole 
Papal  court,  the  whole  city,  at  this  first  dawn  of  let- 
ters, seemed  to  hold  a  poet  as  a  sacred,  almost  super- 
natural being.  "  It  would  be  a  sin  to  put  to  death  a 
man  skilled  in  that  wonderfhl  art."  Rienzi  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment;   but   imprisonment  neither 
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too  ignominious  nor  painful.  A  chain,  indeed,  around 
his  leg  was  rivetted  to  the  wall  of  his  dungeon.  But 
his  meals  were  from  the  remnants  of  the  Pope's  table 
distributed  to  the  poor.  He  had  hb  Bible  and  hit 
Livj,  perhaps  yet  unexhausted  visions  of  future  dis" 
tmction^  which  strangely  enough  came  to  pass. 
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Thb  terrible  Black  Plagae  had  startled  the  volup- 
taons  court  of  Avignon  to  seriouBnesa.  The  last 
act  of  Clement  VI.  was  one  of  papal  wisdom  and  of 
earnest  religion.  He  had  not  set  the  example  of 
Christian  courage  and  devotion  to  the  distresses  of 
the  more  than  decimated  people  (two  thirds,  it  was 
said,  of  the  population  in  Languedoc  and  Provence 
had  perished  ^),  but  he  dared  to  admire  that  virtue  in 
others  which  he  displayed  not  in  himself.  The  clergy 
too  had  mostly  stood  aloof  during  these  dreary  times 
in  terror  and  in  apathy.  The  Mendicant  Friars  alone 
were  everywhere,  braving  contagion  by  the  sick-bed,  in 
the  church,  in  the  church-yard  ;  praying  with  the  peo- 
ple, praying  for  the  people,  praying  over  their  bodies, 
which  owed  to  them  alone  decent  interment  The 
grateful  people  repaid  them  with  all  they  could  bestow* 

1  P«Crmrdi  writas  9(it{H  iwept  Awaj  bit  Laiim)— 

*^  Iwmplto  Mdtam  qvltan,  iMnMnqM  mpnliM 
Viz  baUton  fldem :  titptnmt  mftrU  utpotttf 
Itm  §mm  aodo  fltla  paiaait  taponiw  mind(».'* 

Tbt^EpifUilAAd  iripram '*  ii  at  onoe  more  true  nod  thnraghMt  miit 
1:  — 

**  Wmamt  otbift  qtMrn^  qiiotiiiiqM  |»v*iitfft  SmId 
T^nmlna,  eootwlMnt  Mtem :  ptrpbn  ftratito 
Tunplft  ffBmtint,  pMalmqiM  aiintil  rfnt  hoooM  mAitw 
XcWto  pMMlaaMiM>Mtl^ 
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Aims,  oblations,  bequests,  funeral  daes,  ponred  apon 
them,  and  upon  them  alone.  The  clergy  took  alarm ; 
they  found  themselves  everywhere  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  men,  in  their  wills,  in  the  ofierings  at  the 
altar.  The  very  dead  seemed  to  reject  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  the  church-yards  of  the  Friars  for  their 
holy  rest.  They  began  to  clamor,  even  more  loudly 
thim  heretofore,  against  these  invasions  of  their  rights. 
The  cardinals,  many  bishops,  a  multitude  of  the  secular 
clergy,  thronged  to  Avignon ;  they  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Mendicants.  By  what  authority  did 
they  preach,  hear  confessions,  intercept  tlie  alms  of  the 
ooDfiitoryof  &ithful,  cvcu  the  burial  dues  of  their  flocks? 
ATigDOQ.  "pjjg  Consistory  sat,  not  one  was  present  who 
dared  to  lift  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  Friars.  The 
Pope  rose :  the  Pope  might  well  know  of  what  incal- 
culable importance  were  the  Mendicants  to  his  own 
power,  but  he  might  also  at  this  time  have  had  more 
generous,  more  pious  motives.  He  defended  them  with 
imposing  eloquence  against  their  adversaries.  At  the 
close  of  his  speech  he  turned  to  the  prelates :  ^*  And  if 
the  Friars  were  not  to  preach  to  the  people,  what  would 
ye  preach  ?  Humility  ?  you,  the  proudest,  the  most 
disdainful,  the  most  magnificent  among  all  the  estates 
of  men,  who  ride  abroad  in  procession  on  your  stately 
palfreys  1  Poverty  ?  ye  who  are  so  greedy,  so  obsti- 
nate in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  that  all  the  prebends  and 
benefices  of  the  world  will  not  satiate  your  avidity  I 
Chastity  ?  of  this  I  say  nothing  1  God  knows  your 
lives,  how  your  bodies  are  pampered  with  pleasures. 
If  you  hate  the  Begging  Friurs,  and  close  your  doors 
against  them,  it  is  that  they  may  not  see  your  lives ; 
you  had  rather  waste  your  wealth  on  panders  and  rui^ 
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fians  than  on  Mendicants.  Be  not  snrpriaed  that  the 
Frian  receire  bequests  made  in  the  time  of  the  iatal 
mcMialitj,  they  who  took  the  charge  of  parishes  de- 
Berted  bj  their  pastors,  oot  of  which  they  drew  coo- 
verts  to  their  houses  of  prayer,  hooMS  of  prayer  and 
of  honor  to  ihe  Church,  not  seats  of  Tohiptuoosness 
and  hnniy."  So  went  forth  to  the  worid  the  debate 
in  the  Consistory  at  Av^on.^ 

Yet  Clement  VL,  not  long  before  his  death,'  had 
filled  np  the  conclaye  with  French  prelates;  twelve 
w^!e  appcnnted  at  once  in  the  interests  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  King  of  England,  now,  by  the  yictory 
at  Crecy  and  by  conquest,  master  of  great  part  of 
France,  had  in  vain  demanded  one  place.*    The  rev 

1  CootiniiAtor  of  Nangii,  rab  mnn. 

*  There  are  two  terrible  sadree  by  Petrarch  against  Clement  YI.  The 
tint  an  Bdogne  (the  lizth)  between  PamphUos  (St  Peter)  and  H icio  (PofM 
(Element).  Pamphflai,  whom  Ificio  in  hu  onbloshing  effirontery  Iniolti  hj 
openlj  avowing  hie  love  of  gold  and  pleasure,  and  by  comparing  himself 
with  St.  Peter,  breaka  oot  in  these  lines: 

**  Bi  OMrltas  post  vfaiela  flniMai,  post  f«rbtn  frcnua, 
SnppUdnm  bn/fl  q^jda  pottos  iIim  Sds  dolocss 
Oscesris  •Itmi,  Ttl  it  quid  tristtns  asqaam  tst 
Serve  faiSde,  t'HI^  DomlBoqM  taigiate  bwlgDe.** 

fhe  seeond  (Edogne  YIL)  is  between  Mioio  (Pope  Clement)  tod  Spi  or 
Bpicareanism,  who  in  the  warmest  language  declare  their  mntoal,  insep* 
srahle  attachment 

*  Yit  apnd  Bahix.  The  serenth  Bdogne  of  Petrarch  also  contains  the 
OMst  bitter  deecriptions  of  the  Csidinals  who  formed  the  Conclave  on  the 
death  of  CTlement  De  Sade  (iii.  pp.  149  and  376)  boasted  that  he  conld 
flmush  the  kej  to  the  whole  satire,  and  show  the  original  of  every  one  of 
fte  poTtiaita  drawn  in  soch  sharp  and  hatefhl  lineaments,  bat  he  abstained, 
not  perhaps  without  some  recollection  that  thej  were  French  Cardina.s. 
It  dweOs  dileflj',  in  no  modest  terms,  oo  their  vohiptaoasness.  Of  ooe  ht 
my: 

**  TuMa  omnia  tiirbat 
Sspta  Aneos,  Bwllisqne  rinli  doimiie  qolstM 


OTi 

•^liqaHvUsIajm." 
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mains  of  the  deceased  Pope  were  attended  to  theii 
final  resting-place  at  Chaise  Dieu  in  Anvergne,  by  five 
cardinals,  one  his  brother,  three  his  nephews,  one  his 
OouDkT*.  kinsman.  The  Conclave  looked  at  first  to 
John  BorelU^  General  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  a  man 
of  profound  learuing  and  pietj.  The  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand Perigord  warned  them,  that  under  his  austere  rule 
their  noble  horses  would  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to 
draw  wagons  or  to  toil  before  the  plough.  They  passed 
a  law  by  unanimous  consent  which  would  have  raised 
the  College  of  Cardinals  to  a  dominant,  self-elected 
aristocracy,  superior  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  could 
create  no  Cardinal  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  six- 
teen, nor  increase  the  number  beyond  twenty.  Not 
could  he  nominate  these  Cardinals  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole,  or  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Conclave. 
Without  their  consent  he  could  neither  depose  nor  put 
under  arrest  any  Cardinal,  nor  seize  or  confiscate  their 
property.  The  Cardinals  were  to  enjoy,  according  to 
the  statute  of  Nicolas  IV.,  one  half  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Papal  See.^  All  swore  to  observe  this  statute ; 
some  with  the  reservation  if  it  was  according  to  law. 

The  election  fell  on  Stephen  Aubert,  a  Limousin,  a 
innjjg^^  Yi  distinguished  Canon  lawyer.  Bishop  of  Cler- 
©•o.  18.  im  ^ont.  The  first  act  of  Innocent  VI.  was  to 
release  himself  fi'om  his  oath,  to  rescind,  and  declare 
null  and  illegal,  this  statute  of  the  Conclave.  He  pro> 
ceeded  to  redress  some  of  the  abuses  under  the  rule  of 
his  predecessor.  He  was  more  severe  and  discriminat- 
ing in  his  preferments ;  he  compelled  residence :  he 
drove  away  a  great  part  of  the  multitude  of  bishops 
and  beneficed  clergy  who  passed  their  time  at  Avignoo 

1  Bftynaldus,  A.  d.  1359,  a  xxix. 
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in  Inxurj  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court*  One 
instance  was  recorded  of  his  conduct  A  &vorite  chap- 
lain presented  his  nephew,  quite  a  youth,  for  prefer* 
ment.  *^  One  of  the  seren  benefices  which  you  hold," 
said  the  Pope,  ^*wiU  suit  him  well*"  The  chaplain 
looked  grave  and  melanchdy.  Hie  Pope  compelled 
him  to  choose  the  three  best  ^  his  remaining  benefices: 
**  with  the  other  three  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  three 
of  the  po<»r  and  deserving  clergy."^  But  for  the  nep- 
otism, which  seemed  the  inalienable  infirmity  of  the 
whole  succession.  Innocent  YI.  had  escaped  that  oblo* 
quy,  which  is  so  loud  against  almost  all  the  Avignonese 
pontifis.  The  times  were  fietvorable  to  his  peaceful  and 
dignified  rule :  his  reign  of  nearly  ten  years  was  un- 
erentful,  or  rather  the  great  events  disturbed  not  the 
temporal  or  religions  tranquillity  of  the  Pope.  John, 
King  of  France,  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  fiMwtuid 
Poitiers,  was  too  weak  to  exercise  any  de-****^ 
gradii^  Qrranny  over  the  Pope ;  and  though  French  at 
heart,  by  birth  and  by  interest.  Innocent  was  too  pru- 
dent to  attempt  to  enforce  his  ofiers  of  mediation  by 
ecclesiastical  censiures  against  Edward  or  his  son  the 
Black  Prince.  Once  indeed  the  course  of  victory 
brou^t  the  younger  Edward  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
of  Avignon  (the  Pope  had  taken  the  precaution  of  en- 
circling the  city  with  strong  fortifications).  The  bor- 
der districts  of  Aquitaine,  which  the  King  of  France 
was  required  to  surrender,  would  have  included  many 
of  the  southern  bishoprics  in  the  English  province. 
England  would  have  been  in  dangerous  approximation 
to  Avignon.^    Bands  of  English  adventurers  burned 

1  Vit  fii.  apod  Bdns. 

t  During  the  pontlScate  of  Innocent  VI.  there  ie  tceroelj  an  hiitwleil 
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St.  Esprit  and  Mondragon  ;  and  were  onlj  bought  <^ 
by  a  large  sam  of  money .^ 

Charles  IV.  was  undisputed  Emperor ;  his  pmdence 
TiMBmpwir  ^^  ^  "W^iit  of  ambition  kept  bim  in  dntiful 
*''*''*  ^'^^  sabmission  to  the  Pope.*  He  determined  to 
observe  nearly  to  the  letter  the  humiliating  agreonont, 
by  which  he  was  to  enter  Rome  only  to  be  crowned, 
and  to  leave  it  the  instant  that  ceremony  was  over.  He 
descended  into  Italy  with  a  small  squadron  of  horse. 
Notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  and  tempting 
ofiers  of  the  Ohibelline  chieftains ;  notwithstanding  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  remonstrance  of  Petrarch,  whose 
poetic  imagination  would  have  raised  him  into  a  deUv- 
erer,  a  champion  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  as  Dante  Heniy 
of  Luxemburg  ;  Charles  pursued  his  inglorious  course, 
and  quietly  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  virtually  abandon- 
ing all  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy. 

Charles  lY.,  despised  by  many  for  his  ignominious 
subservience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  total  withdrawal  firom 

document  in  the  Papal  correspondence ;  it  consistB  almost  wholly  of  dis- 
pensations for  holding  pluralities,  decisions  on  convent  properly,  dispensa- 
tions for  marriage.  V.  zxiv.  p.  836:  Is  a  letter  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wake; 
his  men  had  taken  Robert  de  Veyrac,  canon  of  Bonrges,  and  plundered 
him.  May  4, 1366 :  Safo-conduct  is  requested  for  his  Legates,  sent  to  en- 
treat peace.  P.  863:  Is  a  curious  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  ** The 
tongue  ofiends  trebly  by  a  lie,  God,  our  neighbor,  and  ourselves.**  The 
Pope  was  accused  as  though  **  non  medlatoris  partes  assumpsimus  sed  tnr- 
bationis  egimus.**  The  Bishop  of  London  had  not  oontradicted  theea 
wicked  rumors.  — Villeneuve,  June  18, 1356.    See  following  letters. 

1  The  Pope  (June  24, 1356)  writes  to  his  Vicar  in  the  March  of  Ancooa 
about  EngUA  troops  (condottieri?)  making  imiptions  into  the  territory  of 
St.  Peter.  English  cruisers  had  seised  a  Neapolitan  and  Genoese  vessel 
with  Papal  eilfects  on  board.  There  is  a  letter  (Oct.  1856)  praising  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Black  Prinoe  to  his  prisoner.  King  John.  See  also 
itfaer  singnlariy  mmA  letters  to  the  Black  Prince.  —  March,  1862. 

'Ockharn  described  Gharfes  lY.  as  ^'mandpinm  Avinonensium  sao^ 
riflculorum  a  quibus  imperium  emerat'*  —  Quoted  in  Wolfii  LeetJeaai^ 

^4M. 
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Italian  politics,  neverthelesB,  by  one  sagacious  or  Ibrto- 
nate  measore,  terminated  the  long  strife  between  the 
Papacj  and  the  Empire.  The  famous  Gk>lden  Bull 
seemed  only  to  fix  the  constitntional  rights  of  the  elec- 
tors. It  declared  the  electoral  dignity  to  be  attached 
forever  to  certain  hereditary  and  indivisible  fiefi.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  severance  of  those  fiefs  had  split  up 
the  right  among  many  competitors*  It  thns  raised  the 
dectond  oiBce  to  a  peculiar  and  transcendent  hdght. 
It  gave  to  the  Seven,  the  four  lay  fiefs,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
ony, Brandenberg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three  great 
archbishoprics,  the  fnll,  absolute,  unlimited  power  of 
election.  It  did  not  deny,  but  it  did  not  acknowledge, 
any  right  of  interposition  in  the  Pope,  either  to  control 
the  election  or  to  refuse  his  confirmation.  Germany 
had  the  sole,  unquestioned  privilege  of  electing  the 
King  of  the  Romans  (that  appellation  sunk  into  a  mere 
title  of  honor) ;  the  King  of  the  Romans  became  Em- 
peror, but  Emperor  of  Grermany.  On  Italy,  the  great 
cause  of  contention  between  Popes  and  Em-  a.b.  iks. 
perors,  the  Golden  Bull  was  silent.  Innocent,  whether 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  the  ultimate  bearings  of 
this  great  act,  raised  no  protest.  His  acquiescence  was 
tacit,  but  still  it  was  acquiescence. 

Innocent  VI.,  by  the  prudent  or  happy  choice  of  his 
legate,  the  martial  Cardinal  .£gidio  Albomoz,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  restored  the  papal  infiuence,  which 
had  been  almost  lost,  at  least  in  Southern  Italy.  When 
Albomoz  took  the  field,  all  Romagna  was  in  ^,  cmr^j^ 
the  hands  of  the  old  Roman  barons  or  fierce  ^*«*»- 
and  lawless  military  adventurers.  The  papal  banner 
hung  only  on  the  walls  of  two  castles,  Montefiascone 
and  Moniefalcone.     Pet^  tyrants  of  either  class  had 
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seized  the  cities ;  Giovanni  del  Yico,  nominally  Prefect 
Aj>.ia68.  of  Rome,  occupied  on  his  own  account  the 
greater  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  even 
Viterbo.  In  a  prison  at  Avignon  AU>omoz  found 
perhaps  his  most  useful  ally,  no  less  than  the  Tribune 
Rienzi. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  this  man,  hardly 
Btoui.  escaped  from  death  as  a  dai^rous  usurper  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavored  to  incite 
the  Emperor  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within  the 
strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction,  that  the  writer  of 
those  stem  and  uncompromi^g  invectives  against  the 
desertion  of  Italy  by  the  Popes,  the  unsparing  castigator 
of  the  vices  <^  the  clergy,  the  heavennetppcMnted  re- 
former (as  he  asserted)  of  the  Church,  the  harbinger 
of  the  new  kingdom  g£  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  should 
emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to  rei^pear  in  Italy  as  the 
follower  of  the  papal  L^ate,  and  reassume  the  supreme 
government  in  Rome  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  Suchi  however,  were  the  unparalleled  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  life  of  Rienzi.  Since  the  &11  of  the  Trib- 
une Rome  had  returned  to  her  miserable  anarchy. 
For  a  time  two  Senators  chosen  out  of  the  nobles,  for 
K^^,  another  period  a  popular  leader  named  Cer- 

'^•*'*™*"**  rone,  held  the  government.  A  second  Trib- 
une had  arisen,  Baroncelli,  who  attempted  to  found  a 
new  republic  on  the  model  of  that  of  Florence ;  but  the 
&U  of  Baroncelli  had  been  almost  as  rapid  as  his  rise. 
Plague  and  earthquake  had  visited  the  city ;  and  though 
the  Jubilee  had  drawn  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  poured  wealth  into  her  bosom, 
this  wealth  had  been  but  a  new  object  of  strife,  fitctioni 
and  violence. 
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Rienzi  had  heea  released  from  prison.     The  Pa{jal 

court  b^an  to  think  that  nnder  the  jndidons  ,, , . j.., 

guidance  of  Albomoz,  Rienad't  adrice  and*"^^ 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  Rome  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Papal  cause.  The  ^Vlce-Legate  hi  Rome,  tOo,  Hogo 
Harpagon,  re^Mresented  that  Ids  snflferings  had  no  doubt 
taught  Rienzi  wisdom,  ^t  he  had  abandoned  his  M 
fiintastic  dreams  of  innovation ;  his  name  was  still  pop- 
ular in  Rome,  he  might  be  employed  to  counteract  the 
dominant  impiety  and  evil.  The  more  immediate  ob« 
ject  appears  to  have  been  to  use  him  as  an  opponent  to 
Baroncelli,  who  had  usurped  the  office  and  title  of 
Tribune.  Harpagon  requested  that  he  mi^t  be  sent 
to  Rome. 

Rienri,  weary  of  his  long  incarceration  and  long  ix^ 
4tctiyity,  embraoed  the  o£for  without  reluctance.  So 
was  he  now  to  share  in  that  work,  which  he  had  said 
in  one  of  his  addresses  to  Ofaarles  IV.,  would  be  much 
more  easy,  more  aalfoj  and  more  congenial  to  his  dispo* 
sition ;  to  reduce  distracted  Italy  to  unity  and  peace  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Mother  l^e  Church,  rather  than 
in  the  interests  g£  the  Empire.^  Ere  his  arrival,  Bai^ 
oncelli  had  already  fallen.  Albomoz,  who  perhaps  had 
formed  a  sounder  estimate  of  Rienzi^s  character,  re- 
tained him  in  his  own  camp.  There  Rienzi  cast  the 
•pell  of  his  eloquence  over  two  distinguished  youths, 
Arimbaldo,  a  lawyer,  and  Brettone,  a  knight,  brothers 
of  the  cddbrated  and  formidable  Fra  Moreale,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Free  Com^fany. 

(^  Moreale  in  some  degree  depended  the  fate  of  Ro* 
magna  and  of  Rome.     Out  of  the  books  of  m,^ 
bis  youthfol  studies,  the  companions  of  his  *•"■•* 

1  See  Pftpeaeordt,  p.  988. 
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dismal  prisooi  Livj  and  the  Bible,  the  Tribune  filled 
his  young  partisans  with  his  loAy  notions  of  the  great- 
ness of  Rome,  and  infatuated  them  bj  splendid  prom- 
ises of  advancement  Thej  lent  him  considerable 
sums  of* money,  and  enabled  him  to  borrow  more. 
He  appeared,  accompanied  by  these  youths,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  dress,^  before  the  Legate,  and  demanded  to 
be  invested  in  the  dignity  of  Senator  of  Rome.  The 
Papal  authority  was  yet  acknowledged  in  Rome  by  the 
factious  Nobles.  It  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  worth  the  hazard.  In  the  name  of  the  Church 
Albomoz  appointed  Rienzi  Senator  of  Rome.  With  a 
few  troops  the  Senator  advanced,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  once  more  master  of  the  scene  of  his  former  power 
and  glory. 

But  Rienzi  had  not  learnt  wisdom.  He  was  again 
iDirato.  bewildered  by  the  intoxication  of  power;  he 
returned  to  his  old  pomp  and  his  fatal  luxury.  He  ex- 
torted the  restoration  of  his  confiscated  property,  and 
wasted  it  in  idle  expenditure.  He  was  constantly  en- 
circled by  his  armed  guard ;  he  passed  his  time  in  noisy 
drunken  banquets.  His  person  became  gross^  hateful, 
and  repulsive.^    Again  called  on  to  show  his  military 

1  The  Bommn  biographer,  who  eeeow  to  have  beeo  an  y-wHaeat,  de* 
aeribea  hia  splendid  attire  with  minute  particularity. 

s  The  Roman  biographer  is  again  our  authority.  ^  Formeriy  he  was  to- 
ber,  temperate,  abetemions;  he  had  now  become  an  inordinate  drunkard 
....  he  was  always  eating  oonftctioneiy  and  drinking.  It  was  a  terribla 
thing  to  be  forced  to  see  him  (horribile  oosa  era  potere  patire  di  yiderlo). 
They  said  that  in  person  he  was  of  old  quite  meagre,  he  had  beeome  enor- 
mously fat  (grasso  sterminatamentel;  he  had  a  befly  like  a  tnn;  Joml,  lik« 
an  AsbUic  Abbot  (habea  una  rentresca  tonna,  Joviale,  a  modo  de  uno  Ab- 
bate  Asiano).  ( Another  MS.  reads  Abbate  Asinino.)  He  was  ftill  of  shin- 
ing fleah  (carbuncles?),  like  a  peacock ~  red,  and  with  a  long  beard;  kk 
&oe  was  always  changing;  his  eyes  would  suddenly  kindle  like  fire;  his 
understanding,  too,  kindled  in  fitf\il  flashes  like  fire  (cosi  se  mutavn  sno  bk- 
lellecto  «m  e  ftioco).'*  —  Apnd  Hnratori,  Ant  Ital.  zii.  p.  694. 
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prowess  against  the  refractory  Colonnas,  he  was  again 
found  wanting.  The  stem  and  equal  vigor  which  had 
before  given  a  commanding  majesty  to  his  wild  justice, 
now  seemed  to  turn  to  caprice  and  wantonness  of 
power.  His  great  measure  by  which  he  appeared  de- 
termined, this  time  at  least,  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
pusiUanimity  as  shrinking  from  the  extermination  of 
his  enemies,  was  sullied  with  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
treachery.  The  execution  of  Fra  Moreale,  the  brother 
of  the  youths  to  whom  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted 
(Moreale  he  had  perfidiously  seized),  revolted  rather 
than  awed  the  public  mind.  The  second  government 
of  Rien^  was  an  unmitigated  tyranny,  andi>MUior 
ended  in  his  murder  in  a  popular  insurrec- a.d.  1864. 
tion.  With  the  cry  of  **  Long  live  the  people  "  was 
now  mingled  ^^  Death  to  the  Tribune,  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi.''  His  body  was  treated  with  the  most  shame* 
fhl  indignities. 

Cardinal  Albomoz  proceeded  calmly,  sternly,  in  his 
course.  In  a  few  years  he  had  restored  the  Papal 
power  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  in  Rome 
itself.  Once  he  was  rashly  recalled  ;  all  fell  back  into 
its  old  confrision.  On  the  return  of  Albomoz,  who 
was  equally  formidable  in  the  darkest  intrigue  a.>.  lass 
and  the  fiercest  conflict  of  arms,  the  Papal  authority 
resumed  its  predominance. 

Just  before  his  death.  Innocent  VI.  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  long-rebellious  Rome  had  BMMgub- 
at  last  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  ^^' 
Pope.      The  only   condition    was   that   the    dreaded 
Cardinal  Albomoz  should  not  bear  sway  within  the 
city. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Innocent  VI.  in   Ville- 
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neare,  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  re- 
mains to  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  and  spl^idor  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  prudent  of  the  Avignonede 
Pontifis ;  the  fame  of  the  most  pious  he  must  leave 
to  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

URBAN  V. 

Chi  the  death  of  Innocent  VL  twenty  Ctrdinals  met 
in  Conclave.  Mutoal  jealoosieB  wonld  not  om »,!!«. 
permit  them  to  elect  one  of  their  own  order :  jet  it 
seemed  so  strange  that  ihej  should  go  beyond  that 
circle,  that  the  election  of  Urban  V.  was  attribnted 
to  direct  inspiration  from  Grod.^  The  choice  fell  on 
WilHaln  Ghrimoard,  Abbot  of  St.  Vict(»r  ii.  wmmj. 
Marseilles,  then  on  a  mission  in  Italy,  and  yet  nn- 
snspected  of  Italian  attachments.  William  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Innocent  at  Florence.  He 
exclaimed,  that  if  a  P(^  were  elected  who  should 
restore  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  to  Italy,  and  crash  the 
tyrants  in  Romagna,  he  should  die  content.  Had  this 
q>eech,  bruited  abroad  in  Italy,  been  heard  in  Ayig> 
non,  William  Ghrimoard  had  never  ascended  the  Papal 
throne. 

Urban  Y.  (he  to<^  this  name)  excelled  in  ihe  better 
qualities  of  a  B^iediotine  monk.     He  en-ohuMiir. 
forced  severe  discipline  upon  the  Conclave,  the  court, 
the  clergy.^    He  discountenanced  the  pomp  and  lux- 

1  Petimrch  boldlj  Mserts  that  the  election  was  sapematuiml;  that  sacfa 
men  as  the  Cardinals  could  only  have  been  oyerroled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
suqfwnd  their  own  jedoosiea  and  ambition;  that  the  ol(|eet  of  the  Holy 
Sl^rit  was  die  etevation  of  a  Pope  who  should  retnm  to  Borne.  —  Coapait 
Vit.L 

*  See  antborities  in  the  four  Urei  in  Balnsios. 
TOL.  TO.  14 
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uiy  of  the  Cardinals,  and  would  endure  no  factions. 
He  introduced  into  the  court  the  most  rigid  order, 
and  impartial  justice.  He  punished  the  abuses  among 
the  lawyers  practising  in  these  courts,  and  cut  short 
their  profitable  delays.  He  set  himself  against  con- 
cubinage in  all  orders,  especiaUy  the  clergy.  He  con- 
demned usurers,  and  obliged  certain  of  that  craft  to 
regorge  200,000  florins.  He  mulcted  and  expelled  all 
who  were  guilty  of  simony  from  his  court.  He  com- 
pelled those  who  had  accumulated  many  benefices  to 
surrender  all  which  they  could  not  serve  in  person. 
He  was  rigid  in  examining  the  attainments  and  morals 
of  those  whom  he  preferred.  He  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men;  maintained  at  his  own  ex- 
pense one  thousand  scholars  at  difierent  univevsities; 
he  was  constantly  supplying  them  with  books.  At 
Montpellier,  the  great  school  of  medicine,  he  founded 
and  endowed  a  noble  college.  He  was  not  charged 
with  avarice,  he  imposed  no  unusual  subsidies ;  he  was 
liberal  to  the  poor.^  With  the  excq[>tion  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  made  Bishop  of  Avignon,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Conclave,  Cardinal,  and  one  nephew,  a  man  of 
merit,  he  advanced  none  of  his  kindred.  He  kept  his 
lay  relatives  in  their  proper  sphere ;  a  nephew  married 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Marseilles.  He  estab« 
lished  a  kind  of  secret  moral  and  religious  inspection 
throughout  Christendom,  and  invited  to  his  court  de- 
vout and  discreet  men  of  difierent  nations.  From  them 
he  obtained  knowledge  of  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
more  notable  men  in  all  realms. 

Pope  Urban  Y.  might  stand  aloof  in  dignified  seclu- 
sion from  temporal  afi^rs,  except  in  Italy.     The  King 
1  Vit.  I  ct  ir. 
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of  France  was  in  too  low  a  condition  to  enforce  any  mi* 
becoming  submiasion;  the  King  of  £n^ndg|^^ 
too  strong  for  the  P<^  even  to  resent  the**"^ 
Yigorons  measures  of  the  English  Parliament  in  Umitft* 
tion  of  the  Papal  power.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
after  the  6<dden  Bnll,  demeaned  himself  almost  as  a  will 
nig  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  The  old  antagonists  of  the 
Popedom,  the  Yisccmtis,  were  ahnost  alone  in  open  hos« 
tili^  with  the  Pope.  The  head  of  that  honse  otiMj, 
had  nnited  in  himsdf  the  q>iritnal  and  civil  sopremaqr 
in  Italy.^  Jcim^  Archbishop  of  Milan,  mled  as  Sover- 
eign, headed  his  armies  as  General,  invaded  his  neigh- 
bors as  an  independent  potentate.  The  warlike  Leg- 
ate, Albomoz,  fully  occupied  in  the  South,  ThtTiMontt. 
respected  the  warlike  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop 
found  it  politic  to  maintain  peace  with  Albomoi. 
The  death  of  the  Archlmbop  left  his  territories  to  be 
divided  between  his  Uiree  nephews.  The  elder,  the 
voluptuous  Matteo,  soon  died  of  debauchery,  Oti  6,  um. 
or  poisoned  by  his  two  brothers,  Bemabo  and  Ghdeaao, 
who  dreaded  the  efiect  of  those  debaucheries  in  thwart- 
ing their  loftier  ambition.  Bemabo  sought  to  advance 
his  power  by  intrigue  and  arms.  Ghdeasso  had  bought 
the  daughter  ci  the  King  of  France,  Isabella  of  Va- 
lois,  as  a  bride  for  his  son.  He  afterwards  wedded  his 
daught^  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
in.  Bemabo  had  been  expelled  team  Bologna  by  the 
Cardinal  Albomoz ;  he  had  besi^^  the  city  in  vain : 
he  was  thus  in  open  war  with  the  Church.  ▲.».  ia& 
Almost  the  first  act  of  Urban  V.  was  to  fulminate  a 
Bull  against  Bemabo ;  ^  summoning  him  to  appear  at 

1  Sismondi,  R^pabliqnet  Italiennea,  tL  c  iS. 
s  The  Ball  m  Raynaldas. 
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Avignon  in  March  to  hear  his  sentence.  The  chaiget 
were  sufficiently  awful,  debaucheries  and  cruelties,  dkfr- 
bolic  hatred  of  the  Church.  He  had  forced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  to  kneel  before  him,  and  fiercely  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  not  that  Bemabo  Visconti  was 
QOamot  Pope,  Emperor,  and  Sovereign  in  his  own 
"•'~'***  territories;  that  neither  Emperor  nor  God 
Gould  do  anything  against  his  will.  He  had  cast  the 
Archbbhop  into  prison  ;  he  had  published  a  prohilntion 
to  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  being  burned,  to  seek 
any  act  of  pa^on  firom  the  Papal  court,  or  fix>m  the 
Pope's  Legate,  to  make  them  any  payment,  or  to  take 
counsel  with  them.  He  would  admit  no  presentation 
of  the  Pope  to  bishopric  or  abbacy.  He  had  contempt- 
uously opened,  publicly  torn,  and  trampled  on  sundry 
writings  and  ordinances  of  the  Holy  See.  This  was 
not  the  worst;  he  had  burned  priests  and  mcmks  in 
iron  cages;  beheaded  or  tortured  others  to  death; 
bored  the  ears  of  a  pious  Franciscan  with  a  red-hot 
iron ;  compelled  a  priest  at  Parma  to  mount  a  lofty 
tower  and  pronounce  an  anathema  against  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  and  his  Cardinals ;  he  had  sMzed  with  insatia- 
ble rapacity  the  goods  of  the  Church. 

Bemabo,  as  might  be  expected,  appeared  not  in 
Avignon.  The  Pope  declared  him  excommunicate,  and 
all  who  aided  and  abetted  him  involved  in  his  excom 
munication.  He  knelt  and  invoked  Christ  himself,  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  that  this  bloody  and  misbelieving  tyrant  might 
be  punished  in  the  world  to  come  as  in  this  world.  He 
ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached  throughout  Italy 
against  the  Visconti. 

But  in  Italy,  even  from  an  Italian  Pope,  these  ter- 
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rific  words  Iiad  worn  out  all  their  magic ;  finmi  a  foreign 
Pope  hated  by  the  Italians  as  an  alien,  despised  as  the 
vassal  of  France,  even  of  fiUlen  France,  they  were  ut- 
terly disregarded.  Bemabo,  this  monster  of  wicked* 
ness,  fotmd  no  diffieohy  in  pvchasing  peace  by  aban- 
doning his  groundless  claims  on  Bologna.  Evoi  Urban 
v.  must  close  his  eyes  to  the  crimes  of  the  ViscontL 

The  state  of  Italy  was  doubtless  amoog  the  motiTes 
which  induced  Pope  Uriban  to  meditate  die  restoration 
of  the  Papal  See  to  Rome.  The  reign  of  each  socces* 
aive  Pope  in  Ayignon  had  widened  the  estrangement 
of  Italy  and  of  Rome  from  the  Papal  interests.  The 
successes  of  the  Cardinal  Alboomoa  were  but  the  inva* 
dons  and  ccmquests  of  a  foreign  power.  Both  awe  and 
attachment  must  eyentually,  if  slowly,  die  out  alto* 
gether.  The  OhibeDines  had  long  lost  all  awe;  the 
Gruelfi  would  become  an  anti-GHiibelline,  no  longer  a 
Papal  &ction;  they  would  neither  fight  nor  intrigue 
for  a  P<^  who  had  ceased  to  be  Italian.  R<»ne  would 
not  endure  much  longer  (she  had  but  partially  en- 
dured) her  ba£9ed  hopes  of  becoming  again  the  me* 
tropolis  of  Papal  dignity  and  Papal  wealth,  the  heart 
of  the  w<Mrld,  the  centre  of  rdigious  business,  the  holy 
place  of  religious  pilgrimage,  of  the  simultaneous  rev- 
erence and  oblations  of  Christendom  to  the  shrines 
of  the  iqpostlfiB,  and  shrines  of  their  successors;  she 
would  not,  she  could  not,  much  longer  be  deluded  by 
specious  but  insincere  promises,  with  tite  courteous 
mockery  of  her  urgent  inefiPective  invitations.  It  might 
be  dangerous  to  reside  among  the  feuds  of  the  turbu- 
lent nobles  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  territory,  or 
the  no  less  turbulent  people ;  but  the  danger  of  alien* 
ating  Italy  altogether  was  still  greater. 
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If  a  Transalpine  Pontiff  might  thus  insenmbty  lose 
all  authoritj  in  Italy  —  if  throo^ont  Christendom  the 
illusion  of  Apostolic  Majesty,  which  invested  the  suo- 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  in  what  was  believed  to  have  been 
his  actoal  throne  at  Bome,  would  gradually  but  inevi- 
tably have  melted  away,  should  he  entirely  desert  that 
throne — besides  this  the  position  of  the  Pope  at  Avig- 
non had  become  insecure.  The  King  of  France,  a  pris- 
oner in  England,  had  ceased  to  tyrannize,  but  he  had 
also  ceased  to  protect.  The  leaders  of  the  £n^ish  con- 
quests had  approached  to  a  dangerous  proximity.  Eng- 
land openly  resisted  the  Papal  grant  t»  France  of  the 
tenths  to  maintain  the  war.^  The  Black  Prince  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  indinations,  the  more  than  incli- 
nations, the  secret  subsidies  and  aids,  of  the  Pope  to 
his  enemies.  Urban  was  a  Frenchman :  what  Frraich- 
man  had  not  deeply  commiserated  the  state  of  lus  na- 
tive land?  England  (since  the  Papal  power  had 
reached  its  height  within  the  realm,  in  the  time  after 
Becket  and  that  of  King  John)  had  be«i  gradually  as- 
suming the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  independoice.  The 
civil  and  spiritual  liberties  had  grown  up  together:  the 
Commons  showed  as  great  reluctance  to  submit  to  Pa- 
pal as  to  Boyal  exactions.  Under  Edward  IIL,  the 
nation,  proud  of  Ids  victories,  was  entirely  <m  the 
King's  side.     The  subservient  attachment  <^  the  Pope 


1  Sm  the  coriMt  Eclogae  of  Petraix^  (tiM  twdftfaX  writtea  aftar  the  bi^ 
He  of  Poitien.    Pin  is  France,  Faostola  the  Prnptcf,  Artkns  England. 

*<  Tbt  deennt  ftlimenU  Tfris,  nM  Pam  Tirilt 
iMttada  ■oUdtam  eaiwnai  parti  krvHMl, 
Man  griKt  ds  magno  dUeimmn  laiglMtea  qaaaiqiM 
ObtaSt,  alqiw  ftoMai  MdavH  ptngalbai  luBdli. 
Ah  BMBe«rix!  (olittqiift  taeu  alt  Artfow  UK) 
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to  the  King  of  France  had  no  doubt  considerable  infla- 
ence  on  the  bold  measures  of  the  English  Legislature. 
They  had  infinitely  less  reverence  for  a  French  Pope. 
All  this  will  require  further  development. 

Rumors  began  to  spread  of  Urban's  design  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  Perhaps  his  speech  at  Florence,  before 
his  election,  had  now  transpired  in  Avignon.  The 
Conclave,  almost  ^itirely  French,  heard  with  dismay 
the  ui^nt  and  reiterated  representations  from  Rome, 
to  which  the  Pope  lent  too  willing  an  ear.  Petrarch, 
who  in  his  youth  had  appealed  to  Benedict  XII.,  in  his 
manhood  to  Clement  YI.,  now  in  his  old  age  addressed 
a  more  grave  and  solemn  expostulation  to  Urban  V. 
The  poet  described,  perhaps  with  some  poetic  license, 
the  state  of  widowed  Rome :  —  **  While  ye  are  sleep- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  under  a  gilded  roof, 
the  Lateran  is  a  ruin,  the  Mother  of  Churches  open  to 
the  wind  and  rain;  the  churches  of  the  Apostles  are 
shapeless  heaps  of  stones."  The  tremendous  appeal 
which  closed  his  prolix  argument  demanded  of  Urban, 
*^  whether,  on  the  great  day  of  judgment,  he  had 
rather  rise  again  among  the  famous  sinners  of  Avig- 
non, than  with  Peter  and  Paul,  Stephen  and  Lawrence, 
Silvester,  Grr^ory,  Jerome,  Agnes,  and  Cecilia  ?  "  ^ 

The  determination  of  the  Pope  was  doubtless  con- 
firmed  during  a  visit  of  the   Emperor   tOp^p^^^^ 
Avignon.      He  resolved  to   break  through  ^~^ 
the  thraldom  of  the  Conclave.     He  had  him-  ^*^- 
Mlf  never  been  a  Cardinal,  he  belonged  not  to  theur 
fiK^ons.    He  had  deprived  their  houses  of  the  right  of 
asylum :  in  those  houses  the  most  infitmous  in  that  in* 
fiuDouB  p<qnilation  had  found  refuge.     By  one  account 

^  Pttnich,  Senilia,  lib.  yi. 
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he  created  two  new  CardinaLs,  and  contemptuoudj  de* 
Glared  that  he  had  as  manj  Cardinals  as  he  chose 
under  the  hood  of  his  cowl.^  The  Cardinals  heard 
the  summons  to  accompany  the  Pope  to  Italy  as  a  sen- 
tence of  exile.  They  were  strangely  i^orant  of  Italy: 
supposed  the  climate,  country,  food,  wretched.attd  un- 
wholesome.^ They  trembled  for  their  lives  in  turbu- 
lent Rome ;  they  would  not  quit  their  sumptuous  and 
luxurious  palaces.  Five  only,  it  is  said,  foUowed  him 
to  Marseilles.  As  they  left  the  port  they  shrieked 
aloud  as  in  torture,  ^^  Oh  wicked  Pope  I  Oh  godless 
brother  I  whither  is  he  dragging  his  sons?  "  as  though 
they  were  to  be  transported  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Saracens  in  Ctesiphon  or  Memphis,  not  to  the  capital 
city  of  Christendom.* 

The  Pope  set  sail  firom  Marseilles.  The.  galleys  of 
Embtikf  Joanna  of  Naples,  of  Venice,  of  Grenoa,  and 
aShi^,'  o^  P^  crowded  to  escort  the  successor  of 
^  '  St.  Peter  back  to  Italy.  He  landed  at  Gen- 
oa, was  received  in  great  state  by  tlie  Doge  and  the 
Seignory.  He  celebrated  Ascension  Day  in  the  cathe* 
May  4.  dnd  church.  He  embarked  and  reached  the 
June  4.  shore  near  Cometo.  He  was  received  by 
Albomoz,  the  Legate ;  silken  tents  were  pitched  upon 
the  sands,  amid  arches  of  green  foUage.  He  said  Mass, 
mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  into  Cometo:  there  he 
stayed  during  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Roman  pe<^le  presented  themselves  to 
acknowledge  his  full  sovereignty,  and  to  offer  the  keys 
Aiig.24.  of  St.  Angelo.  His  arrival  in  Viterbo  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Albomoz,^  a  Prelate  who, 

1  Vit.  iii.  3  VH.  u.  •  Petmth,  Senilla,  \x.%p.WT 

*  "  Tn  factiB  urmonim,  non  otnissft  pontifical!  decentift,  valde  doctas  et  ex- 
pertus."  — Vit.i.  879. 
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dioa^  hi^j  skilled  and  expart  in  deeds  of  arms, 
BeT^  forgot  his  pontifical  decency.  A  riot  in  Viterbo 
was  rappressed ;  the  ringleaders  hailed  bj  the  people 
themselTes. 

After  some  delay  he  made  his  pnUic  entry  into 
Borne.  He  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  and  AtBoM. 
people  with  a  tnmolt  of  joy.  He  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  altar  ci  St.  Peter,  the  first  Pope  since  the  days  of 
Bonifiu^  Vni.  The  Papal  palace  was  in  mins ;  Ur> 
ban  commenced  extensive  repairs ;  but  his  chosen  recH 
idence  was  not  Rome,  hot  Montefiascone,  whose  pleasi^ 
ant  and  quiet  sitnatioii  filled  him  with  delight  While 
he  lired  in  a  noble  palace  built  there,  die  affitirs  of  his 
Court  were  conducted  at  Viteiba  The  next  year  the 
Ednperor,  who  in  an  assembly  of  his  Estates  at  Vienna 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  loyal  protector  of  the  Pope, 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  all  his  territo- 
ries, set  out  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force* 
In  Rome  he  led  the  Pope's  horse  fixnn  theA«i.ise6. 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's,  and  served  at  r 


him  as  a  Deacon  during  the  high  service.  The  £m* 
piess  received  the  crown  firom  the  Pope.  The  Empcnxff 
named  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Cardinal  di  Porto,  his  Vicar 
in  Italy.  To  some  this  was  a  most  magnificent,  to 
others  a  contemptible  spectacle.  The  clergy  were  in 
raptures  of  joy  at  the  honors  paid  to  the  Pope ;  the 
Roman  people  were  delighted  at  the  unwonted  amity 
between  these  old  implacable  antagonists,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope ;  but  the  cold  Ghibellines  either  looked 
with  scorn  at  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor,  or 
treated  it  as  base  hypocrisy.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  laughed  at  it  as  a  theatric  show.  ^^  I,"  says  a 
flevout  eye-witness,  ^^  was  drunk  with  delight,  I  could 
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not  command  myself,  beholding  a  sight  which  my  fbre- 
fiithers  had  never  seen,  and  that  we  had  never  hoped  to 
see  —  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  at  unity,  the  flesh 
obedient  to  the  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  eardi  sabjeet 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^ 

But  neither  the  pomps  of  Rome  nor  the  pleasant 
seclusion  of  Montefiascone  could  retain  a  French  Prel- 
ate, though  that  Prelate  was  Urban  Y.  He  had  not 
firmness  to  resist  the  incessant  murmurs,  the  urgent 
entreaties,  of  the  Cardinals.  From  the  vast  buildings 
which  were  still  going  on  at  his  cost  at  Avignon,  he 
must  have  contemplated  a  return,  if  but  for  a  time,  to 
Stpi.  6, 1870.  that  city.  Only  two  years  after  the  interview 
with  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  Pope  Urban  embarked 
again  near  Cometo,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  arrived 
at  Marseilles,  and  reestablished  himself  at  Avignon. 
The  excuse  alleged  in  public  was  his  parental  desire  to 
reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  but  no 
one  believed  that  he  himself  believed  in  this  excuse^ 
Deo.  19.  He  went  there,  however,  only  to  die:  two 
months  had  hardly  passed  when  he  expired.  His  weak- 
ness may  have  been  a  secret  inward  longing  for  his  na- 
tive land.  Petrarch,  notwithstanding  diis  last  act  of 
infirmity,  honored  his  memory,  and  wrote  in  forvent 
language  of  his  virtues.^ 

1  Colaodo  SaluUti  (he  wm  present),  quoted  by  PebnL 
•PMnnli,SeiiiLziii.    Eplit.ll. 
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OBIGOBT  XL 

Thb  Gonclare,  in  raising  the  nephew  of  demenl 
VI.  to  the  Pontificate,  might  think  them-BM.«>,]«o. 
selves  secure  against  any  compulsory  return  to  Italy. 
Peter  Boger  had  become  a  Cardinal  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  Among  tiiose  dissolute  youths 
whose  promotion  by  Clement  VI.  gave  ofience,  the 
young  Cardinal  Peter  alone  vindicated  this  flagrant  act 
of  nepotism  by  his  severe  theological  studies,  and  by 
his  mastery  over  the  canon  law.  His  morals  were 
blameless ;  he  was  singularly  apt,  easy,  and  agreeable 
in  the  despatch  of  business,  popular  in  the  Conclave. 
He  assumed  the  Popedom  with  sincere  reluctance. 
Gregory  XI.  inherited  the  weakness  <^  his  uncle  — 
immoderate  love  of  his  kindred,  with  whom  he 
crowded  all  offices,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil. 
This  was  his  one  infirmity.  (Gregory  XI.  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  he  suffered  under  a  painful  di»> 


The  first  years  of  Gregory's  Pontificate  were  one 
long  period  of  disasters.     His  offers  of  nie-g^^^ 
diation  between  England  and  Prance  were^*^* 
rgected  with  indifference  approaching  to  contempt.' 

1  MS.,  B.  K.    InstmctioDS  and  paw«n  to  two  Koodos,  the  Gardiiials  8t 
flirto  sod  IV.  CoffooaniBL    There  it  a  tone  vt  terione  nd 
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Italy,  abandoned  by  the  Popes,  except  to  be  tyrannized 
over  and  burdened  with  inordinate  exactions  by  weak 
and  venal  Legates,  unworthy  successors  of  the  able 
and  vigorous  Albomoz,  seemed  determined  altogether 
to  revolt  from  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Bernabo 
Visconti  aimed  at  fibsolute  dominion;  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  excommunications  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  if  possible,  with  ^ocumulated  maledictions.  One 
of  these  contained  a  prohibition  against  intermarriages 
with  the  femdes  of  that  house  ^^  an  invention  of  Pa- 
pal presumption  reserved  for  this  late  period,  but  an 
idle  protest  against  the  splendid  and  royal  connections 
already  formed  by  diat  aspiring  &mily.  The  Free 
Deo.  17, 1S72.  Companies -^  that  more  especially  of  the 
Englishman,  John  Hawkwood,  taking  service  with 
the  highest  bidder,  or,  if  unhired,  plundering  and 
wasting  under  their  own  banner  —  inflicted  impartial 
misery  on  Guelf  and  Ghibelline.^ 

eArnestnefis  in  the  admonitions  to  peace:  this  continues,  if  possible  with 
(leepening  solemnitj,  perhaps  because  so  ineffectiye,  daring  the  whoU 
seven  years  from  the  accession  of  Gregoiy,  1870,  to  the  death  of  Edward 
III.,  1377.  There  is  a  striking  letter  to  the  Blade  Prince  (who  must  have 
received  it  when  perhaps  under  his  slow  mortal  illness,  near  his  end),  dwell- 
ing on  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Did  the  Black  Prince  think  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Limoges?  June  2,  1374  (vol.  xxvii.).  Among  other  powers  the 
Nuncios  have  that  of  consecrating  or  ordering  consecration  of  churches, 
and  of  purifying  cemeteries  polluted  bj  the  burial  of  exoommumcated  per^ 
sons;  having  first  exhumed  and  cast  out  their  bodies,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
cerned. March  9, 1371.'  They  have  very  large  powers  of  granting  bene- 
fices, of  visiting  monasteries,  described,  as,  in  England,  in  great  need  af 
yititatiDn.  One  hundred  women,  of  high  Urih  and  roidb,  to  be  named  by 
the  Nuncios;  some  of  them,  with  four  '*  honest  matrons,"  were  to  enter  and 
visit  any  convent  of  females,  but  not  to  eat  or  sleep  therein.  The  Nuncios 
have  power  to  absolve  thirty  persons  who  have  committed  homicide  of 
mutilation  on  deacons  or  archdeacons,  with  a  form  of  penance,  scourging 
in  the  church.  There  are  several  of  these  powers  of  absolution;  one  fbr 
the  homicide  of  priests.  The  clergy  should  seem  to  have  fiired  ill,  or  to 
have  exposed  tliemselveB  in  these  wars. 
^  ^  ThMef  ia  a  onrioua  hktory  of  tbs  lit  Ounpaaiea  by  Siootti,  mbidk, 
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In  the  north  the  Yiscontb  were  all-powerfid;  the 
wretched  goremment  of  the  Papal  Legates  raised  the 
whole  south  in  one  wide  rerok.^  Even  in  Florence, 
GhibeUinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  A  league  was 
formed,  after  some  years,  which  comprehended  the 
Viscontis,  Joanna  of  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Lucca,  Areszo,  against  the  iniqnitons  ecclenastical 
role.  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Nami,  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty;  in  the  next  month,  Pemgia,  Assisi, 
Spoleto,  Grnbbio,  Urbino,  CagU,  Fermo.  Though  the 
Cardinal  Legate  let  loose  John  Hawkwood,  now  in  the 
pay  of  the  Church,  in  a  few  days  eighty  cities,  castles, 
and  fortresses  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  rule.  Early 
in  the  next  year  followed  Ascoli,  Civita  Vecchia,  Ra- 
renna,  and  other  dties.  B<Jogna  drove  out  the  Car- 
dinal, who  fled  in  disguise.  Forli  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Ordelaffi.  Hawkwood,  now  receiving  no  pay, 
paid  himself  by  the  sack  of  Faenza.  Imola,  Camerino, 
Macerata,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Alidori  and 
Bodolf  di  Vacano. 

The  Pope  had  no  resources  but  in  the  wealth  at  his 
command.     The  tenths  were  levied  in  all  the  .^^^ 
remote  kingdoms  of  Christendom  —  in   Po-  JJJlJ^** 
land,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  ^*^' 
even  in  the  British  Isles' — to  subjugate  die  inmiedi- 

with  some  other  racwft  woriu,  dott  ondit  U  tlM  Italian  mod«rn  achool  ol 
Witorj. 

1 1375.    Maiatori,  Ann.  snb  ann. 

SMarcfa  10,  1S7S,  Gregory  XI.  writes  to  the  Arefabishop  and  BIAopa 
ef  England,  deicribing  the  enormooa  ezpeaeet  of  the  Roman  See  in  Italy, 
the  orarpation  of  the  Papal  rights  and  territories.  He  has  obtained  sobal* 
dies  from  the  Prelates  and  clergy  of  France,  Spain,  Oemany,  and  almosl 
tn  the  faithftil  in  (%rist,  eweqd  Ou  kmgiom  of  EnglmtL  He  urges  n  •ab« 
ridy,  Hieiaiiigly  n  Tohmtary  one,  m  Eni^and.  —  MS.,  B.  H.,  Hareh  10, 
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ate  snlgects  of  the  patrimony  cf  St.  Peter.^  Wealth 
could  raise  armies:  in  those  calamitous  times  diere 
were  soldiers  to  be  hired  for  any  cause.  A  finrmidaUe 
force  of  wild  and  barbarous  Bretons  was  levied :  the 
fears  of  Italy  magnified  them  to  foorteen  thonsand, 
they  were  at  the  least  four  thousand  men*  Under  the 
command  of  the  Cardinal  Robert  of  Greneva,  unoj^poeed 
by  the  Visconti  (the  Pope,  by  the  surrender  (rf  Vercelli 
A3.U1S.  and  other  cities,  had  bought  off  (Taleaao 
Visconti),  they  were  let  loose  on  wretched  Romagna. 
They  achieved  no  conquests :  but  by  their  excesses  they 
made  the  Papal  sway  only  more  profoundly  odious. 

None  but  the  Pope  himself  could  restore  the  Papal 
power.  He  must  himself  rule  in  Italy,  or  cease  to  rule. 
The  mind  of  Gregory  XL  was  already  shaken:'  he 
had  rebuked  a  non-resident  prelate.  ^*Why  do  you 
not  betake  yourself  to  your  diocese?"  "Why  do  you 
not  betake  yourself  to  yours?"  was  the  taunting  replj. 

1  Tfaronglioiit  H  18  the  war  niged  by  the  Vitoontis,  Benabo  and  Gal»- 
asso,  thoee  sons  of  iniquity,  which  enforoea  and  justifies  his  exactions  oa 
the  English  Chmch.  At  one  time  he  demands  100,000  gold  florins  ( Joljr  1, 
1873),  at  anotiier  60,000.  It  is  a  case  when,  aoooiding  to  the  Coastiiatfaiiia 
of  the  Coondl  of  Vienne,  the^  might  pawn  their  chalices,  books,  the  on*- 
ments  of  chnrches  and  altars  The  Pope  implores  the  King  not  to  impede 
the  collection,  as  he  b  a  Catholic  prince  of  Catiiolic  parents  (the  Khig'a 
officers  (gentes)  had  been  guilty  of  this),  nor  to  ihvor  the  oontomadona 
clergy  who  will  not  pay.  The  letter  to  Edward  is  snbmissiydy  mgent;  no 
msnaoe  of  censure.  Atterwards  the  Bishop  of  Uneoln  and  the  KiBg*8Jna* 
tieiaries  are  dted  to  Avignon  for  impeding  the  collection.  See  next  toL, 
ciii. 

s  Abeva  two  yean  beftre  his  retam  he  writes  to  King  Edward  UL  (Jan. 

Si,  1876):  «<Etsi  ddtitnm  honeetatis  ezpoaeat  ut  sacram  ubem,  in  quS 

principalis  sedes  nostra  consisiit,  penooaliter  Tisitemas  .  .  .  .  nt  qnam 

.  cito  commode  fieri  poterit  acoedamns.**    He  adds  the  further  he  b  distant, 

tiie  more  the  Church  in  England  requires  the  support  of  t^e  King;  he 

it  to  the  care  of  Edward.    He  positive^  states  his  intnrtkm  «( 

I  in  Borne  the  antuicn  of  that  year,  1875. 
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An  ambassador  of  a  smgolar  character  acc^ted  a  mifr- 
flion  firom  Florence  to  reconcile  that  city  with  the  Pope* 
Catherine  of  Sienna  was  at  the  height  of  her  o^ttMriM 
fione  tot  sanctity.^  Already  she  had  sent  to  •'**'"^ 
the  Pope  a  scdemn  admonition  to  name  worthy  Cardi* 
iials.  She  appeared  at  Avign<m ;  she  urged,  she  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  return  to  Italy.  The  visions  of 
another  saint,  St.  Brigitta  of  Sweden,  had  been  hmg 
full  of  the  same  heayen-inspired  remonstrances ;  Christ 
had  spokai  by  that  hdy  rii^. 

The  commiBsion,  however,  intrusted  to  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  for  the  reconciliation  of  contumacious  Flor> 
ence  fiuled  till,  after  the  accession  of  Urban  VI.,  her 

1  One  moft  aztnundnuay  letter  of  St  Cetherine  of  Sienna  maj  illiit- 
trete  the  timee,  the  woman,  the  religion:  it  is  addressed  to  her  confessor, 
fiaymond  of  Capoa,  who  was  at  Rome.  When  she  wrote  it  she  can  hardlr 
have  been  more  than  32.  She  urges  Bajmond  in  the  most  raptorons 
phrues  to  hide  himself  in  the  wounded  side  of  the  Son  of  God.  (St  Cath« 
erine  herself^  sajs  her  biographer,  waB  permitted  constantly  to  approach 
her  lips  to  the  side  of  the  Lord,  and  to  qoaif  his  blood.)  **  It  is  a  dwellmg 
ftin  of  deUdons  odors;  eren  sin  takes  a  sweet  perfbme."  "  Oh  blood!  oh 
fire  I  cik  ineffiJ)Ie  lore!  "  Bat  the  object  of  the  letter  is  to  relate  the  eze- 
ention  of  a  man,  jotmg  or  old  does  not  appear,  nor  for  what  crime  he  snf* 
fered,  bat  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  was  politioal,  not  religious.  The 
daj  before  his  death  she  conducted  him  to  the  Mass;  he  received  the  Eu- 
charist, from  which  he  had  before  kept  aloof.  The  rest  of  the  daj  was 
passed  in  ineiUle  spiritual  transports.  **  Bemain  with  me,*'  he  said,  **  and 
I  ihall  die  content**  His  head  reposed  on  her  bosom.  She  awaited  him 
next  morning  on  the  seaffbld;  she  laid  her  head  down  on  the  block  ;  she 
obtained  not  what  she  ardentlj  desired.  He  came  at  length,  suffnred 
Ms  ftte  with  the  gentleness  ot  a  lamb,  utterfaig  the  name  of  the  SarioaSi 
She  reosired  hie  head  in  her  hands.  At  that  moment  appeared  to  her  tiM 
God-Man  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  She  was  assured  of  her  friend's 
sahration.  She  would  not  wash  off  the  stafai  of  the  rioh-smelling  blood 
from  her  garments.  Tet,  though  she  must  remain  on  earth,  the  iint  stone 
of  her  tomb  was  laid.  **  Sweet  Jesus  I  Jesus  Lore  I  *'  My  attention  was 
diteeted  to  this  remarkable  letter  (the  97th  in  Gigli*s  edition)  by  a  trans- 
litioB  in  the  Aimake  Arch^ologiques,  rol.  zi.  p.  85.  St  Catherine  had 
the  stigmata.    And  this  woman  hiterpoeed  between  Popes,  Princes,  and 
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words  wrought  with  irresistible  influence  (m  the  more 
than  wavering  Pope.  Gregory  XI.,  notwithstandii^ 
^^2.  ^^^  opposition  of  the  Cardinals,  thou^  six  of 
^^'^'  them  remained  at  Avignon,  embarked,  like 
his  predecessor,  at  Marseilles,^  put  in  at  Gtenoa,  and 
then  landed  near  Cometo.  His  vojage  was  not  so 
PoiMfletf  oat  prosperous,  many  ships  were  lost,  the  Bishop 
tofiMy.  of  Lucca  was  drowned.  The  Pope  passed 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  at  Cometo.  On  tlie  seven- 
teenth day  after,  he  arrived  by  sea,  and  sailed  up  the 
Tiber  to  Rome.  All  was  outward  splendor  and  rejoic- 
ing in  Rome,  processions  through  decorated  streets, 
banquets,  a  jubilant  people,  every  one  prostrate  before 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.^  But  before  long  the  Ban- 
nerets of  the  Regions,  who  had  cast  down  their  ensigns 
of  authority  at  die  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  resumed  their 
independent  rule.  De  Vico,  the  Prefect  of  the  city, 
held  Viterbo  and  Montefiascone ;  not  a  city  returned 
to  its  allegiance*  The  sack  of  Faenza  and  Cesena  by 
the  sanguinary  Cardinal  Robert  and  his  Bretons,  and 
by  the  soldiers  of  Hawkwood,  whom  he  called  to  his 
aid,  deepened,  if  it  could  be  deepened,  the  aversion ; 
scenes  of  rape  and  bloodshed,  which  even  shocked  those 
times,  were  perpetrated  under  the  Papal  banner. 

1  He  was  at  MaraeUlca,  Sept  90{  at  Genoa,  Oct  28-4;  St  Peter's,  Bomeu 
April  1877.  —  Docnments  in  MS.,  B.  M. 
>  Compare  the  aooonnt  in  rude  rerae  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Senigaglia:  — 

**  Egrediente  rammo  Pontlfloe  S.  Paoli  palatum  aihieniiit  innie  hisWoms  .   .  • 
Ver6  non  orodebam  in  pneientl  sneolo  Ttdare  tantam  gloriam  oonUs  proprilB. 
Dire  fktigatar  Pmtal  prolixftate  Itlneris  mim  anis  seryulls  .  .  . 
Mmabra  IMJgata  debilitataqna  magniflei  gemmatis  ftrooUs  refi)olllaTlnina." 

Apud  Raynaid.  1877,  I 

The  whole  dreary  but  curious  poem,  which  describes  minutely  the  jonmey 
from  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Cometo,  from 
Cometo  to  Rome,  the  retbement  to  Anagni,  may  be  read,  if  it  caa  be  read, 
in  Ciaoconius  and  in  Mnratori. 
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Gregory  had  the  barren  consolation,  that  beyond  the 
Alps  he  had  still  some  power.  The  Emperor  Charles 
lY.  homblj  sought  his  influence  to  obtain  the  tnccea- 
aion  for  his  son  Wenceslaus.  Even  in  Italy,  wherever 
his  authority  was  acceptable,  it  was  admitted*  Sicily 
was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  that  of  Tri 
nacria. 

But  neither  the  awe  of  his  spiritual  author!^,  though 
he  launched  excommunication  and  interdict  with  un- 
wearied hand,  nor  his  gentler  virtues,  could  allay  the 
evils  which  sevaity  years  of  absence  of  the  Popes  from 
Rome  had  allowed  to  grow  up.  During  the  retreat  of 
Or^ory  from  the  heats  of  the  summer  to  Anagni  were 
made  some  approaches  to  pacification  with  the  Prefect 
de  Vico  and  with  Florence.  The  Pope  despatched  the 
holy  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  Florence  as  a  mediator  of 
peace.  But  the  delays  of  the  Saint,  and  her  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  Guelfic  leaders  in  somewhat 
of  a  worldly  and  political  s|Hrit,  inflamed  the  fiiry  of 
the  adverse  factions.^  They  threatened  tOA.©.if77. 
seise  and  burn  the  wicked  woman.  She  hardly  escaped 
political  martyrdom. 

But  these  negotiations  dragged  heavily  on«     A  great 
congress  was  held  at  Sarzana.     The  main  hmoaimiom 
difficulty  was  a  demand  by  the  Pope  for  the  to^. 

t  **  Cum  Imbo  sacnTiigo  BM  teste  (her  bio^^plier  and  confenpr)  de  mui- 
delo  ttSStiB  menori«  D.  Oregorii  hiyns  nominls  PtpA  XL  eeceiiiieet  Flo- 
fCBluBB  (qoJB  pio  tone  nbeUis  enit  et  eonttunax  in  ecmi pecta  Ecclerig)  pc^B 
pace  tiBctandA  inter  Paetorem  et  oves,  ibiqae  moHaa  peraecationei  ii^netaa 
fbiant  passa  .  .  .  nollo  modo  volait  recedere,  qnousqae  defbncto  Oregorio, 
UrtMoiiis  VL,  moceefor  ejus  pacem  hdt  com  Fbrentinis  pnedictis.**  It 
win  reconcile  this  with  the  text,  if  it  it  snppoted  that  she  went  to  Arignon 
before  on  a  mission  from  one  of  the  parties  in  Florence.  Urban  YI.  after- 
wards sent  for  her  to  Rome,  through  her  confessor.  She  went  nnwillinglj, 
but  went.  — Yit.  apad  BoUand.  c  i.  p.  111.  Alban  Butler  has  told  well 
though  not  quite  fhtlj,  the  Life  of  Catherine  of  Sienna.  —  April  SO. 
YOL.  Tn.  15 
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reimbursement  of  800,000  florins  expended  in  the  wax 
through  the  contumacy  of  the  Florentines.  The  Flor- 
entines retorted  that  the  war  was  caused  by  the  mal* 
administration  of  the  Cardinal  Legates. 

Pope  Gregory,  worn  out  with  disease  and  disappoint- 
D^,^  ^  ment,  and  meditating  his  return  to  Avignon, 
225J57^*  died,  leaving  all  in  irreparable  confusion^  con- 
88,1878.  fusion  to  be  still  aggravated  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  death.^ 

With  Gregory  XI.  terminated  the  Babylonish  cap 
tivi^  of  the  Popedom,  succeeded  by  the  great  schism 
which  threatened  to  divide  Latin  Christendom  in  per- 
petuity between  two  lines  of  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
finally  to  establish  a  Transalpine  and  a  Cisalpine 
Pope.2 

1  Moratori,  snb  am. 

3  The  will  of  Pope  Qragory  XI.  may  be  read  In  D*Achai7,  iU.  p.  78S. 
The  whole  giyes  a  high  notion  of  his  ohanuster  as  a  man  of  conscience  and 
piety.  There  is  this  singular  passage:  **  Qnod  s!  in  Consistorio  ant  in  ptib> 
lids  oonsiliis  ex  lapsa  lingnn,  vel  etiam  Iatiti&  inordinate,  aut  pneswitift 
magnatam  ad  eormn  forsan  oomplaoentiam,  sea  ex  aliquali  distemperantift 
ant  superfluitate  allqa&  dizerimus  errores  contra  CaUiolicam  fidem  .  .  . 
eeu  forsitan  adfaierendo  aliqnomm  opinionibas  contrariis  fidei  Catholioe, 
scienter,  quod  non  credimus,  vel  etiam  ignoranter,  aut  dando  &Toram  ali- 
quibus  contra  Catholicam  religionem  obloquentibus,  ilia  express^  et  speci- 
aliter  revocamus,  detestamur  et  habere  volumus  pro  non  di^is.'*  Is  not 
this  to  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  ftee  oonveisation  at  the  ooort  of  Avig 
non?  See  also  the  very  curious  account  of  the  interview  of  Gregory  XI. 
with  two  of  the  German  Friends  of  God,  Nicolas  of  Basle  (see  Book  ziv. 
c  7.),  Ihe  fHend  of  Taoler — the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  being  rebuked  by 
two  sooh  plain-spoken  men,  his  g^tleness  and  meekneea,  and  friwdlinew^ 
wImq  he  discovered  their  deep  and  eameat  pie<y.  ^ILul  Sdmidti  Dm 
QottMfriiuid  in  XIY.  Jahrfanndofi. 
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BOOK    XIII. 
CHAPTER  L 

THS  SCHISM. 

Gbbgory  XI.  had  hardly  expired  when  Rome  burst 
Mu«ha7,  ^^^  i^^  ^  fdrious  tumult.  A  Roman  Pope, 
^*^  at  least  an  Italian  Pope,  was  the  universal 

outcry.  The  Conclave  must  be  overawed ;  the  hateful 
domination  of  a  foreign,  a  French  Pontiff  must  be 
broken  up,  and  forever.  This  was  not  unforeseen. 
Before  his  death  Gregory  XI.  had  issued  a  Bull,^  con 
ferring  the  amplest  powers  on  the  Cardinals  to  choose, 
according  to  their  wisdom,  the  time  and  the  place  for 
the  election.  It  manifestly  contemplated  their  retreat 
from  the  turbulent  streets  of  Rome  to  some  place  where 
their  deliberations  would  not  be  overborne,  and  the  pre- 
dominant French  interest  would  maintain  its  superiority. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  serious  and  not  ground- 
less apprehensions  that  the  fierce  Breton  and  Gascon 
bands,  at  the  command  of  the  French  Cardinals,  might 
dictate  to  the  Conclave.  The  Romans  not  only  armed 
their  civic  troops,  but  sent  to  Tivoli,  Velletri,  and  the 
neighboring  cities ;  a  strong  force  was  mustered  to  keep 
tbeOon.  ^^®  foreigners  in  check.  Throughout  the  in- 
terval between   the  funeral  of  Gregory  and 

1  The  Bun  in  Rajnald.  1878. 
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the  opening  of  the  Conclave,  the  Cardinals  were 
either  too  jealously  watched,  or  thought  it  imprudent 
to  attempt  flight.  Sixteen  Cardinals  were  present  at 
Rome,^  one  Spaniard,  eleven  French,  four  Italians.' 
The  ordinary  measures  were  taken  for  open-  AprUT. 
ing  the  Conclave  in  the  palace  near  St  Peter's. 
Five  Romans,  two  ecclesiastics  and  three  laymen,  and 
three  Frenchmen  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  and 
to  guard  the  Conclave.  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
represfflited  the  great  Chamberlain,  who  holds  the  su- 
preme authority  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  Popedom. 
The  Chamberlain  the  Archbishop  of  Arks,  brother  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,  had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle 
g[  St.  Angelo,  to  secure  his  own  person,  and  to  occupy 
that  important  fortress. 

The  nine  solemn  days  fully  elapsed,  on  the  7th  of 
April  they  assembled  for  the  Conclave.  At  that  in- 
stant (inauspicious  omen  I)  a  terrible  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  by  a  stunning  peal  of  thunder,  struck  through 
the  hall,  burning  and  splitting  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  Hall  of  Conclave  was  crowded  by  a  fierce  rabble, 
who  reAised  to  retire.  After  about  an  hour's  strife,  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  by  threats,  by  persuasion,  or  by 
entrea^,  had  expelled  all  but  about  forty  wild  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  These  ru£Bans  rudely  and  inso* 
lently  searched  the  whole  building ;  they  looked  under 
the  beds,  they  examined  the  places  of  retreat.     They 

1  See  in  Skmoodi,  R^ab.  Ital.  tiL  p.  107  (or  in  Ciaeoonins),  the  list  of 
the  Oardiiials,  aad  thehr  titles.  Siemoiidi  thro«ghoat  has  followed  ThonuiB 
de  Acenio.  Bat  perh^M  Acerno's  account  is  rather  sospidous,  as  his  ob- 
ject was  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  This  was 
luppoHcd  to  depend  on  the  election  not  haring  been  compulsoiy;  hot  if  one 
thing  be  clear,  it  is  that  the  maf ori^  would  hare  preferred  a  French  Pi ipa. 
-Btfu.  in  Not.  p.  1005. 

'Onini,  Florenoe.  MBan.  St  Peter'a. 
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would  satisfy  themselves  whether  any  armed  men  were 
concealed,  whether  there  was  any  hole,  or  even  drain 
through  which  the  Cardinals  could  escape.  All  the 
time  they  shouted,  ^*  A  Roman  Pope  I  we  will  have 
Roman  Pope  I "  Those  without  echoed  back  the  say 
age  yell.^  Before  long  appeared  two  ecclesiastics, 
BonutDOei*.  announcing  themsdves  as  delegated  by  the 
•••^  commonalty  of  Rome;    they  demanded  to 

speak  with  the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  dared  not 
refuse.  The  Romans  represented,  in  firm  but  not  dis- 
respectfiil  language,  that  for  seventy  years  the  holy 
Roman  people  had  been  without  their  pastor,  the  su- 
preme head  of  Christendom.  In  Rome  were  many 
noble  and  wise  ecclesiastics  equal  to  govern  the  Church : 
if  not  in  Rome,  there  were  such  men  in  Italy.  They 
intimated  that  so  great  was  the  fury  and  determination 
of  the  people,  that  if  the  Conclave  should  resist,  there 
might  be  a  general  massacre,  in  which  probably  they 
themselves,  assuredly  the  Cardinals,  would  perish.  The 
Cardinals  might  hear  from  every  quarter  around  them 
the  ciy,  ^*  A  Roman  Pope  I  if  not  a  Roman,  an  Ital- 
ian!" The  Cardinals  replied,  that  such  aged  and 
reverend  men  must  know  the  rules  of  the  Conclave ; 
that  no  election  could  be  by  requisition,  fiivor,  fear,  or 
tumult,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  reiterated  persuasions  and  menaces  they  only  said, 
"  We  are  in  your  power ;  you  may  kill  us,  but  we 
must  act  according  to  Grod's  ordinance.  To-morrow 
we  celebrate  the  Mass   for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

1  The  aocoonts  of  this  remarkable  transaction  are  perhaps  kn  contra- 
dktoty  than  at  first  appears.  Some  are  from  eye-witneeMS,  or  from  per- 
■ona  in  the  confidence  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cardinals.  That  in  the  second 
Life  of  Gregory  XI.  (apad  Balnsinm)  has  to  me  strong  internal  madu  of 
trndi  in  its  minuteness  and  graphic  reali^. 
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6ho6t ;  as  the  Holy  Ohoet  directs,  so  shall  we  do.'* 
Some  of  the  French  uttered  words  which  sounded  like 
defiance.  The  popolace  cried,  **  If  je  persist  to  do 
deepite  to  Christ,  if  we  have  not  a  Roman  Pope,  we 
win  hew  these  Cardinals  and  Frenchmen  in  pieces." 
At  length  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  was  able  entirely  to 
dear  the  hall.  The  Cardinals  sat  down  to  a  plentifnl 
repast ;  the  doors  were  finally  dosed.  Bat  all  die  night 
through  they  heard  in  the  streets  the  unceasing  clamor, 
^A  Roman  Pope,  a  Roman  Pope  I"  Towards  the 
momii^  die  tomnlt  became  more  fierce  and  dense. 
Strange  men  had  burst  into  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's ; 
the  clanging  bells  tolled  as  if  all  Rome  was  on  fire. 

Within  the  Conclave  the  tumult,  if  less  loud  and 
clamorous,  was  hardly  less  general.  The  confusion 
widiout  and  terror  within  did  not  allay  the  angry  n** 
yalry,  or  suspend  that  subtle  play  of  policy  peculiar  to 
the  form  of  dection.  The  French  interest  was  divid- 
ed ;  within  this  cirde  there  was  another  circle.  The 
single  diocese  of  Limoges,  favored  as  it  had  been  by 
more  than  aoe  Pope,  had  almost  strength  to  dictate  to 
the  Conclave.  The  Limousins  put  forward  the  Cardi- 
nal de  St.  Eustache.  Against  these  the  leader  was  the 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Qeneva,  whose  fierce  and  haughty 
d^neanor  and  sanguinary  acts  as  Legate  had  brought 
so  much  of  its  unpopulari^  on  the  administration  of 
Or^ory  XI.  With  Robert  were  the  four  Italians  and 
diree  French  Cardinals.^  Rather  than  a  Limousin, 
Robert  would  even  consent  to  an  Italian.  They  on 
the  one  side,  the  Limousins  on  the  other,  had  met  se- 
cretly before  the  Conclave :  the  eight  had  sworn  not  on 

iTlMre  wwe  iiTe,— Limoges,  Aigreftnllle,  Pottoo,  Mi^orb  HoBMterH 
i0t  ICartiii  in  Toon),  and  de  Ytrnj. 
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any  account  to  submit  to  the  election  oi  a  traitorooa 
Limousin.^ 

All  the  sleepless  night  the  Cardinals  mi^t  hear  the 
din  at  the  gate,  the  yells  of  the  people,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells.  There  was  constant  passing  and  repassing 
from  each  other's  chambers,  intrigues,  altercations, 
manoBuvres,  proposals  advanced  and  rejected,  prom- 
ises of  support  given  and  withdrawn.  Many  names 
were  put  up.  Of  the  Romans  within  the  Conclave 
two  only  were  named,  the  old  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Cardinal  Jacobo  Orsini.  The  Limousins  adyanced 
in  turn  almost  every  one  of  their  faction ;  no  one  but 
himself  thought  of  Robert  of  Greneva. 

In  the  morning  the  disturbance  without  waxed  more 
terrible.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  address  the 
populace  by  the  three  Cardinal  Priors ;  they  were 
driven  from  the  windows  with  loud  derisive  shouts, 
"  A  Roman  I  A  Roman  !  *'  For  now  the  alternative 
of  an  Italian  had  been  abandoned ;  a  Roman,  none 
but  a  Roman,  would  content  the  people.  The  mad- 
ness of  intoxication  was  added  to  the  madness  of  pop- 
ular fury.  The  rabble  had  broken  open  the  Pope's 
cellar,  and  drunk  his  rich  wines.^  In  the  Conclaye  the 
wildest  projects  were  started.  The  Cardinal  Orsini's 
was  to  dress  up  a  Minorite  Friar  (probably  a  Spiritual) 
in  the  Papal  robes,  to  show  him  to  the  pieople,  and  so 
for  themselves  to  effect  their  escape  to  some  safe  place, 
and  proceed  to  a  legitimate  election.  The  Cardinals, 
from  honor  or  from  fear,  shrunk  from  this  trick. 

^  See  in  Raynaldas  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Caasano,  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  Kobert  of  Geneva. 

s  ^  Sitibandi  et  sitientes,  volentes  bibere  de  bono  vino  Papali,  apernenint 
eellariom  Domini  Pape,  in  quo  erant  vina  Grseca,  Garaaria,  MalvoWa,  et 
dhrena  alia  yina  bona.*'  —  Thomas  de  Acerno.  apud  Murator.  iii 
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At  length  both  parties  seemed  to  concur.  Each 
claimed  credit  for  first  advancing  the  name,  Aiehbybo^ 
which  most  afterwards  repudiated,  of  the*'"^- 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  man  of  repute  for  theologic 
and  legal  emdition,  an  Italian,  but  a  subject  of  the 
Queaa  of  Naples,  who  was  also  Countess  of  Prov- 
ence. They  came  to  the  nomination.  The  Cardi- 
nal 6[  Flcnr^ice  proposed  tlie  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Cardinal  of  Limoges  arose,  '^  The  Cardinal  of  St.* 
Peter's  is  too  old.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence  is  of  a 
city  at  war  with  the  Holy  See.  I  reject  the  Cardinal 
of  Milan  as  the  subject  of  the  Visconti,  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  Orsini 
is  too  young,  and  we  must  not  yield  to  the  clamor 
.>f  the  Romans.  I  vote  for  Bartholomew  Prignani, 
Ardibishop  of  Ban."  ^  All  was  acclamation ;  Orsini 
alone  stood  out:  he  aspired  to  be  the  Pope  of  the 
Bomans. 

But  it  was  too  late ;  the  mob  was  thundering  at  the 
gates,  menacing  death  to  the  Cardinals,  if  they  had 
not  immediately  a  Roman  Pontiff.  The  feeble  de- 
fences sounded  as  if  they  were  shattering  down ;  the 
tramp  of  the  populace  was  almost  heard  within  the 
Hall.  They  forced  or  persuaded  the  aged  Cardinal 
of  St.  Peter's  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  their 
lives.  He  appeared  at  the  window,  hastily  attired  in 
what  either  was  or  seemed  to  be  the  Papal  stole  and 
mitre.  There  was  a  juUlant  and  triumphant  cry, 
**  We  have  a  Roman  Pope,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's. 
Long  lire  Rome  !  long  live  St.  Peter  1 "  The  popu- 
lace became  even  more  frantic  with  joy  than  before 

^ A  Kiem  mjb,  ^Per  eleetionem  imitbniiem  fdlicet  iiemiM  eomm  ik^ 
SNptnta.**  -De  Schinn.,  c  11. 
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with  wrath.  One  band  hastened  to  the  Cardinal^s 
palace,  and,  according  to  the  strange  usage,  Inroke  iuy 
threw  the  furniture  into  the  streets,  and  sacked  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  Those  around  the  Hall  of  Condaye, 
aided  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  Cardinals'  ser- 
vants within,  or  by  more  violent  efforts  of  their  own, 
burst  in  in  all  quarters.  The  supposed  Pope  was  sur- 
rounded by  eager  adorers ;  they  were  at  his  feet ;  they 
pressed  his  swollen,  gouty  hands  till  he  shrieked  from 
pain,  and  began  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  he  was  not  the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  disappoint- 
ment was  aggravated  by  an  unlucky  confusion  of 
names.  The  Archbishop  was  mistaken  for  John  of 
Bari,  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  late  Pope,  a  man  of 
harsh  manners  and  dissolute  life,  an  object  of  general 
hatred.^  Five  of  the  Cardinals,  Robert  of  Geneva, 
Acquasparta,  Viviers,  Poitou,  and  De  Vemy,  were 
seized  in  their  attempt  to  steal  away,  and  driven 
back,  amid  contemptuous  hootings,  by  personal  vio- 
lence. Night  came  on  again ;  the  populace,  having 
pillaged  all  the  provisions  in  the  Conclave,  grew  weary 
of  their  own  excesses.  The  Cardinals  fled  on  all  sides. 
Four  left  the  city  ;  Orsini  and  St.  Eustache  escaped  to 
Vicovaro,  Robert  of  Greneva  to  Zagarolo,  St.  Angelo 
to  Gruardia ;  six,  Limoges,  D* Aigrefeuille,  Poitou,  Viv- 
iers, Brittany,  and  Marmoutiers,  to  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo ;  Florence,  Milan,  Montmayeur,  Glandeve,  and 
Luna,  to  their  own  strong  fortresses. 

The  Pope  lay  concealed  in  the  Vatican.     In  the 

1  **  Jo.  de  Bari  ynlgariter  nimcapfttam,  Gmllicom  sea  de  terri  Lemorl- 
mmA  orieiidiim,  satis,  at  fluna  erat,  saperbam,  pariter  et  lascima.**  —  A 

l$U«B,Cll. 


morning  the  fire  Cardinals  in  Rome  assemUed  rooad 
him.     A  message  was  sent  to  the  Banner^  bmUm 
of  Borne,  amsonncing  his  election.     The  six  *'"''■'•* 
Cardinals  in  St  Angelo  were  summoned ;  thej  were 
hardlj  peranaded  to  leave  their  {dace  of  seoimt7 ;  bat 
without  their  presence  the  Archlnshop  would  not  de- 
clare his  assent  to  his  eleTfttion.    The  Cardinal  o£  Flor- 
ence, as  Dean,  presented  the  Pope  £lect  to  the  Sacred 
C<Jlege,  and  discoorsed  on  the  text,  **  Such  onght  he  to 
be,  an  imdefiled  High  Priest."    The  Ardibishop  began 
a  long  harangae,  ^^Fear  and  trembling  have  Aydis. 
come  npon  me,  the  horror  of  great  darkness."     The 
Cardinal  of  Florence  cut  short  the  ill-timed  sermcm, 
demanding  whether  he  accepted  the  Pontificate.     The 
Archbishop  gave  his  assent ;  he  took  the  name  of  Ur- 
ban YI.     Te  Deom  was  intoned ;  he  was  lifted  to  the 
Uirone.     The  ftigitiyes  returned  to  Home.     Urban  VI. 
was  crowned  on  Blaster  Day,  in  the  Church  omomuimi. 
of  St.  John  Lateran.    All  the  Cardinals  were  ^^  ^ 
present  at  the  august  ceremony.     They  announced  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  to  thdr  brethren  who  had  re- 
mained in  Avignon.^     Urban  himself  addressed  the 
usual  encyclic  letters,  proclaiming  his  elevation,  to  all 
the  Prelates  in  Christendom. 

None  but  He  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  men 
could  determine  how  far  the  nomination  of  the  Arch- 
iHshop  of  Bari  was  free  and  uncontrolled  by  the  terrors 
of  the  raging  populace;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
Urban  VI.  by  all  the  Cardinals,  at  his  inauguration  in 
the  holy  office  —  their  assistance  at  his  coronation  with- 
out protest,  when  some  at  least  might  have  been  safe 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rome — their  acceptance  of  honorSi 
1  See  fai  BajmiAm  the  letter  and  signatiiree. 
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B8  by  the  Cardinals  of  Limoges,  Poitou,  and  Aigrefeu- 
Ule  —  the  homage  of  all^  —  might  seem  to  annul  ali 
possible  irr^ularity  in  the  election,  to  confirm  irrefrar 
<rably  the  legitimacy  of  his  title. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  the  Cardinals  be- 
gan to  look  with  dismay  and  bitter  repentance  on  their 
own  work.  "  In  Urban  VI.,*'  said  a  writer  of  these 
times  ^  (on  the  side  of  Urban  as  rightfol  Pontifi^), "  was 
verified  the  proverb  —  None  is  so  insolent  as  a  low  man 
suddenly  raised  to  power.''  The  high*bom,  haughty, 
luxurious  Prelates,  both  French  and  Italian,  found  that 
they  had  set  over  themselves  a  master  resolved  not  only 
to  redress  the  flagrant  and  inveterate  abuses  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Hierarchy,  but  also  to  force  on  his 
reforms  in  the  most  hasty  and  insulting  way.  He  did 
the  harshest  things  in  the  harshest  manner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bari,  of  mean  birth,  had  risen 
ohanourof  ^7  ^^^  virtucs  of  a  monk.  He  was  studi- 
Urban  Yi.  ^^g^  austcrc,  humblo,^  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible,^  master  of  the  canon  law,  rigid  in  his  &sts ;  he 

1  The  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  absent  as  Legate  in  Tuscanj,  came  to  Room 
to  do  homage  to  the  Pope.  —  Baynald.  sub  ann.    No.  zx. 

Thus  writes  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  a  resolute  partisan  of  Pope  Urban 
VI. :  **  Questo  annonciarono  a  noi  e  a  voi,  e  a  li  altri  signori  del  mondo, 
manifestando  per  opera  quello  ch^  dioevano  con  parole:  cio^  fiu^ndoli  re- 
Terentia,  e  a^orandolo  com^  Christo  in  terra  e  ooronandolo  con  tanta  solen- 
nita,  rifacendo  di  novo  la  electioue  con  grande  concordia,  a  loi  come  sommo 
Pontefice  chieseron  le  grazie  e  osaronle.  £  se  non  ftuie  rero  chd  Papa 
Urbano  fosse  Papa,  e  che  V  havessero  eletto  per  paora,  non  sarebbero  eai 
degni  di  etema  confusione;  che  le  colonue  poste  per  dilatare  la  fede  per 
timore  di  la  morte  corporale  volesseron  dare  a  loro  e  a  noi  morte  etemale 
.  .  .  .  e  non  sarebbero  essi  idolatri,  adorando  per  Christo  in  terra,  quel  che 
non  fosse."  —  Al  R^  di  Franda,  Epist.  cxcvi. 

s  Theodore  h  Niem,  De  Schism.  1.  i.  c  7. 

s  *«  Ante  Papatnm  homo  homilis  et  derotos,  et  retrahens  manos  snaa  ab 
emni  manere,  inimicus  et  persecator  symoniamm,  zelator  caritatia  et  josti* 
tin,  sed  nimis  son  prudentiae  innitendo  et  credens  adulatoribus,**  &c. 

4  In  person  he  was  "  breyis  statar»  et  spissus,  colons  lividi  sire  ftuo*** 
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iroa;^  hair-cloth  next  his  skin.  His  time  was  divided 
between  stndj,  prayer,  and  business,  for  which  he  had 
great  i4>titnde.  From  the  poor  bishopric  of  Acherontia 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bari,  and 
had  presided  over  the  Papal  Chancerj  in  Avignon. 
The  monk  Inroke  out  at  once  on  his  elevation  in  the 
Dtmoet  rudeness  and  rigor,  but  the  humility  changed  to 
the  most  offensive  haughtiness.  Almost  his  first  act 
was  a  puUic  rebuke  in  his  chapel  to  all  the  Bishops 
present  for  their  desertion  of  their  dioceses.  He  called 
them  peijured  traitors.^  The  Bishop  of  Pampeluna 
boldly  repdied  the  charge ;  he  was  at  Rome,  he  said, 
on  the  albirs  of  his  see.  In  the  foil  Consistory  Urban 
preached  on  the  text  ^  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,*'  and 
inveighed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  against  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Cardinals.  Their  volup- 
tuous banquets  were  notorious  (Petrarch  had  declaimed 
against  them).  The  Pope  threatened  a  sumptuary  law, 
that  they  should  have  but  one  dish  at  their  table :  it 
was  the  rule  of  his  own  Order.  He  was  determined  to 
extirpate  simony.  A  Cardinal  who  should  receive  pres- 
ents he  menaced  with  excommunication.  He  affected 
to  despise  wealth.  ^^  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  I " 
he  said  to  a  collector  of  the  Papal  revenue.  He  dis- 
dained to  conceal  the  most  unpopular  schemes ;  he  de- 
clared his  intuition  not  to  leave  Rome.  To  the  petition 
of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a  promotion  of  Cardi- 
nals, he  openly  avowed  his  design  to  make  so  large  a 
nomination  that  the  Italians  should  resume  their  as- 
cendency over  the  Ultramontanes.     The  Cardinal  of 

— ANieMfliy.Ldui    He  often  before  hit  paiMKty  made  4  NiMirMi4  te 
Bible  to  him  tiL  he  ftll  asleep. 
1  "<  Me  pcmente,"  writes  k  Niem,  c  Ul. 
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Gteneva  tamed  pale,  and  left  the  Consktoiy.  UrtMUi 
declared  himself  determined  to  do  equal  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  between  the  Ejngs  of  France  and 
England.  The  French  Cardinals,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  France,  heard  this  with  great  indignation.^ 

The  manners  of  Urban  were  even  more  oflfensive 
than  his  acts.  **  Hold  your  tongue  I  "  **  You  hare 
talked  lonst  enough  I ''  were  his  common  phrases  to  hii 
mitred  counsellors.  He  called  the  Cardinal  Orsini  a 
fool.  He  charged  the  Cardinal  of  St.  MarceUos  (of 
Amiens),  on  his  return  from  his  legation  in  Tuscany, 
with  having  robbed  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The 
charge  was  not  less  insulting  for  its  justice.  The  Car* 
dinal  of  Amiens,  instead  of  allaying  the  feuds  of  France 
and  England,  which  it  was  his  holy  mission  to  allay, 
had  inflamed  them  in  order  to  glut  his  own  insatiaUe 
avarice  by  draining  the  wealth  of  both  countries  in  the 
Pope's  name.^  **As  Archbishop  of  Ban,  you  lie,'* 
was  the  reply  of  the  high-bom  Frenchman.  On  one 
occasion  such  high  words  passed  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Limoges,  that  but  for  the  interposition  of  another  Car- 
dinal the  Pope  would  have  rushed  on  him,  and  thore 
had  been  a  personal  conflict.* 

Such  were  among  the  stories  of  the  time.    Frienda 

^  Raynaldos,  8ub  aim. 

*  So  writee  Waliingh>m !  —  «*  Omn  MspiiiB  missiit  ftilMat  a  ^ufk  GnfP^ 
rio  pnBdeoessore  suo,  ut  qaoqaiuiiodo  pacam  tntar  An^^  tt  Vnadm  r«gwi 
flrmaret,  et  ipse  inestimabUes  ami  et  argenti  suminas,  pro  labore  soi  HiLoria 
Jussa  Paptt  de  utroqne  regno  cepiaset,  omiaBO  siub  legatkmis  officio  dob 
ciiimyit  pad  providere  regnomm,  aed  potiu  elaborsvit,  nt  diaMotknea  at 
•dia  eontiDnareiitiir  inter  reges  dintiua,  et  dam  ipse  deocenderet  taliter  sab 
ombrt  firmandn  ooncordise,  rediretque  moHotiens  infecto  negotio,  sue 
provideret  uberias  nefkndo  manupio  de  male  qaosiU  peconUl  releratA  ds 
Oiriati  patrimooio,  otioqae  regno  sopUsHee  spoliato.*'  —  Walaiagliaaa,  pb 
«6. 

*  Bahix.^  note,  p.  1067. 
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«nd  foes  agree  in  attribatiiig  the  schisin,  at  least  the 
fanmediate  schism,  to  the  imprudent  seal,  the  imperi- 
oneness,  the  nngoremable  temper  of  Pope  Urban.' 
The  Cardinals  among  themselyes  talked  of  him  as 
mad;'  thej  began  to  mnrmnr  that  it  was  a  oompnl* 
scMPf,  ther^K»«  invalid,  election.* 

Hie  French  CardinaLs  were  now  at  Anagni:  thej 
were  joined  by  the  Cardinal  <^  Amiens,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  dection,  but  who  was  burning  under  the 
insulting  w<Nrds  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  not  too  eager  to 
render  an  account  <^  his  legation.  The  Pope  retired 
to  Tiyoh;  he  smnnuHied  the  Cardinals  to  that  citj. 
They  answered  that  thej  had  gone  to  large  expenses  in 
laying  in  provisions  and  making  prq>arations  for  their 
residence  in  Anagni ;  they  had  no  means  to  supply  a 
second  sojourn  in  Tivdi.  The  Pope,  with  his  four 
Italian  Cardinals,  passed  two  important  acts  as  Sever- 
dgn  Ponti£P.  He  confirmed  the  election  of  Wences- 
kus,  son  of  Charies  IV.,  to  the  Empire ;  he  completed 
the  treaty  with  Florence  by  which  the  Republic  paid  a 

1  **  TaKi  Adt  DoBunus  nottar  pott  coronartonin  mum  mptr  «t  riforotus, 
niUiir  tamen,  atmm  ex  diTinft  Toluntmte,  qonm  ottU  auto  crettioaem 
nam  ftwrit  mnltum  hmnilia,  amalrilis  et  befUgnaa."  —  A  Niaa.  Catharina 
af  Sfanna  ramonatmtoa  with  tha  Pope  on  hia  bvala  of  paaricn ;  —  "  MHi- 
(ato  nn  poco,  per  1'  amore  di  Christo  crodfiaao  qnalli  Biorimeiiti  sabiti  <— 
dato  il  Yolto  a  natura  come  Dio  T*ha  dato  fl  core  grande  toataralmento.** 
Theaa  eudden  paaakma  were  to  Urn  THtqpecio  e  daona  da  1*  aoima.  —  Bpiat. 
xfai.    Cooipaie  tlie  fbUowing  Epiatle. 

s  Thia  aocoant  of  Thomaa  di  Acemo,  Bialiop  of  Lnceria,  is  aa  it  were  the 
oAcial  acatement  of  Urban's  part^i  iHiich  acoompanied  the  letter  to  the 
KtagorOaitlla. 

•  Thoaaaa  di  Aoemo  girea  aix  caiues  for  the  alienation  of  the  Cardinala: 
I.  Hie  anmptoary  limitation  of  their  meals.  11.  The  prohibition  of  aimonj 
afrilkindannder  pain  of  eycomwannicationi  thIa  inofaided  theOardhMli 
m.  Hfe  pnsfeetad  proaaotion  of  Cardinala.  IV.  The  determinatia«  t-  ta- 
wumtA  Bona.  V.  Hie  inenlthig  deaManor  and  lanfvasa  to  the  Oa^H. 
Mb.    TL  Hia  relbsal  to  go  to  Anagni,  and  hia  aommeoa  to  Tirol. 
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large  sum  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  amount  was 
70,000  florins  in  the  course  of  the  year,  180,000  in  four 
years,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  were  relieved 
from  ecclesiastical  censures,  under  which  this  enlight- 
ened Republic,  though  Italian,  trembled,  even  from  a 
Pope  of  doubt^  title.  Their  awe  showed  perhaps  the 
weakness  and  dissensions  in  Florence  rather  than  the 
Papal  power. 

The  Cardinals  at  Anagni  sent  a  summons  to  their 
joiySD.  brethren  inviting  them  to  share  in  their  coun- 
sels concerning  the  compulsory  election  of  the  successor 
to  Gregory  XI.  Already  the  opinions  of  great  l^ists 
had  been  taken;  some  of  them,  that  of  the  fiunous 
Baldus,^  may  still  be  read.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  election. 

But  grave  legal  arguments  and  ecclesiastical  logic 
were  not  to  decide  a  contest  which  had  stirred  so 
deeply  the  passicms  and  interests  of  two  great  fictions. 
France  and  Italy  were  at  strife  for  the  Popedom.  The 
Ultramontane  Cardinals  would  not  tamely  abandon  a 
power  which  had  given  them  rank,  wealth,  luxury,  vir- 
tually the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  world,  for  seventy 
years.  Italy,  Rome,  would  not  forego  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  resuming  the  long*lost  authority.  On  the 
9th  August  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni  publicly  declared, 
Dedftntton  they  anuouncod  in  encyclic  letters  addressed 
St  Anagni.  to  the  faithful  in  all  Christendom,  that  the ' 
election  of  Urban  VI.  was  carried  by  force  and  the 
fear  of  death  ;  that  through  the  same  force  and  fear  he 
had  been  inaugurated,  enthroned,  and  crowned ;  that 
he  was  an  apostate,  an  accursed  Antichrist.    They  pro* 

I  Opera  Bmldi,  vol.  vi.,  and  sommarily  in  Bajmaldiu,  sob  ann.  X78S,  c 

XZXTi. 
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nouDced  him  a  tyrannical  nsnrper  of  the  Po{iedom,  a 
wolf  that  had  stolen  into  the  fold.  They  called  upon 
him  to  descend  at  once  from  the  throne  which  he  occu- 
pied without  canonical  title;  if  repentant,  he  might 
find  mercy ;  if  he  persisted,  he  would  provoke  the  in 
dignation  of  God,  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  and  all  the  Saints,  for  his  violation  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  the  common  Mother  of  the  Faithful.^  It  was 
signed  by  thirteen  Cardinals.  The  more  pious  and  de- 
Tout  were  shocked  at  this  avowal  of  cowardice ;  Car« 
dinals  who  would  not  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  spiritual  freedom  condemned  themselves. 

But  letters  and  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
and  awful  maledictions,  were  not  their  only  resources. 
The  fierce  Breton  bands  were  used  to  march  and  to  be 
indulged  in  thdr  worst  excesses  under  the  banner  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Geneva.  As  Ultramontanists  it  was 
thdr  interest,  their  inclination,  to  espouse  the  Ultra- 
montane cause.  They  arrayed  themselves  to  advance 
and  join  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  The  Romans  rose 
to  oppose  them  ;  a  fight  took  place  near  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario,  three  hundred  Romans  lay  dead  on  the  field. 

Urban  VI.  was  as  blind  to  cautious  temporal  as  to 
cautious  ecclesiastical  policy.  Every  act  of  impnidnt 
the  Pope  raised  him  up  new  enemies.  Joan-  urun  vi. 
na.  Queen  of  Naples,  had  hailed  the  elevation  of  her 
subject  the  Archbishop  of  Ban.  Naples  had  been  brill- 
iantly illuminated.  Shiploads  of  fruit  and  wines,  and 
the  more  solid  gifl  of  20,000  florins,  had  been  her  obla- 
tions to  the  Pope.  Her  husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  pay  his  personal  homage.  His 
object  was  to  determine  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 

1  DcMxunent  in  BaynalduR,  and  m  the  Geraoniana. 
VOL  \n,  16 
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to  the  realm.  Tlie  reception  of  Otho  was  oJd  and 
repulsive ;  he  returned  in  disgust.*  The  Queen  eagerly 
listened  to  suspicions,  skilfully  awakened,  that  Urban 
meditated  the  resumption  of  the  fief  of  Naples,  and  its 
grant  to  the  rival  House  of  Hungary.  She  became  the 
sworn  ally  of  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  Honorato  Gae- 
tani,  Count  of  Fondi,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  barons 
of  the  land,  demanded  of  the  Pontiff  20,000  florins 
advanced  on  loan  to  Gregory  XI.  Urban  not  only 
rejected  the  claim,  declaring  it  a  personal  debt  of  the 
late  Pope,  not  of  the  Holy  See,  he  also  deprived  Gae- 
tani  of  his  fief,  and  granted  it  to  his  mortal  enemy,  the 
Count  San  Severino.  Gaetani  began  immediately  to 
seize  the  adjacent  castles  in  Campania,  and  invited  the 
Cardinals  to  his  stronghold  at  Fondi.  The  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  Chamberlain  of  the  late  Pope,  leaving  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  the  guard  of  a  commander 
who  long  refused  all  orders  from  Pope  Urban,  brought 
to  Anagni  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  Papacy, 
which  had  been  carried  for  security  to  St.  Angelo. 
The  Prefect  of  the  city,  De  Vico,  Lord  of  Viterbo, 
had  been  won  over  by  the  Caixiinal  of  Amiens. 

The  four  Italian  Cardinals  still  adhered  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban. They  labored  hard  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  Conferences  were  held  at  Zagarolo 
Aof .  20.  and  other  places ;  when  the  French  Cardinak 
had  retired  to  Fondi,  the  Italians  took  up  their  quarters 
at  Subiaco.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  worn  out 
with  age  and  trouble,  withdrew  to  Home,  and  soon 
after  died.  He  left  a  testamentary  document  declaring 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban.     The  French 

^  A  Niem,  i.  c.  vi.    Compare  letters  of  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  the  Queen 
of  Naples. 
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Cardinals  had  declared  the  election  void ;  they  were 
debating  the  next  step.  Some  suggested  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  a  coadjutor.  They  were  now  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  King  of  France,  who  would  not  easily 
surrender  his  influence  over  a  Pope  at  Avignon,  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  estranged  by  the  pride  of  Urban, 
and  secretly  stimulated  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini,  who 
had  not  forgiven  his  own  loss  of  the  tiara.  Yet  even 
now  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  creation  of  an 
Antipope.  Urban  precipitated  and  made  inevitable 
this  disastrous  event.  He  was  now  alone ;  ^  the  Cardi- 
nal  of  St.  Peter's  was  dead ;  Florence,  Milan,  and  the 
Orsini  stood  aloof;  they  seemed  only  to  wait  to  be 
thrown  off  by  Urban,  to  join  the  adverse  faction.  Ur- 
ban at  first  declared  his  intention  to  create  nine  Cardi- 
nals;  he  proceeded  at  once,  and  without  warning,  to 
create  twenty-six.*  By  this  step  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian Cardinals  together  were  now  but  an  insignificant 
minority.  They  were  instantly  one.  All  must  be 
risked,  or  all  lost. 

On  September  20,  at  Fondi,  Robert  of  Oeneva  was 
elected  Pope  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Car-  q^  Qaatoor 
dinals  (except  St.  Peter's)  who  had  chosen,  JJ^tfiSk' 
inaugurated,  enthroned,  and  for  a  time  obeyed  <3J«n«»tvn. 
Urban  VI.  The  Italians  refused  to  give  their  suffitiges, 
but  entered  no  protest  They  retired  into  their  castles, 
and  remained  aloof  from  the  schism.  Orsini  died  be- 
fore long  at  Tagliacozzo.  The  qualifications  which, 
according  to  his  partial  biographer,  recommended  the 
Cardinal  of  Greneva,  were  rather  those  of  a  successor  to 
John  Hawkwi^  or  to  a  Duke  of  Milan,  than  of  the 

)  Like  A  sparrow  on  the  house-top.  —  A  Nlem,  i.  zS. 
*  Some  authorities  ghre  twenty-nine. 
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Apostles.  Extraordinary  activity  of  body  and  endup- 
ance  of  fatigue,  courage  wliicli  would  hazard  his  life  to 
put  down  the  intrusive  Pope,  sagacity  and  experience  in 
the  temporal  adairs  of  the  Church ;  high  birth,  through 
which  he  was  allied  with  most  of  the  royal  and  princely 
houses  of  Europe :  of  austerity,  devotion,  learning,  ho- 
liness, charity,  not  a  word.^  He  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII. :  the  Italians  bitterly  taunted  the  mock- 
ery of  this  name,  assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Breton 
Free  Companies  —  by  the  author,  it  was  believed,  of 
the  massacre  at  Cesena.^ 

So  began  the  Schism  whi(*h  divided  Western  Chris^ 
sehhm.  tendom  for  thirty-eight  years.  Italy,  except- 
i876-i4ia  jj^g  |.|^^  kingdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered 
to  her  native  Pontiff;  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  the 
Pontiff  who  had  recognized  King  Wenceslaus  as  Em- 
peror; England  to  the  Pontiff  hostile  to  France;* 
Hungary  to  the  Pontiff  who  might  support  her  preten- 
sions to  Naples ;  Poland  and  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
with  Portugal,  espoused  the  same  cause.  France  at 
first  stood  almost  alone  in  support  of  her  subject,  of  a 
Pope  at  Avignon  instead  of  at  Rome.  Scotland  only 
was  with  Clement,  because  England  was  with  Urban. 

1  Vit  I.  apad  Balaziam.  A  Niem  agrees,  and  adds:  **  Unde  potest  did, 
quod  ilia  electlo  a  Spiritu  Sancto  et  pnris  conscientiis  non  proceasit'*  — 
Read  Catherine  of  Sienna's  letter  to  tlie  Count  of  Fondi.  Epist.  cxciv. 
another  hint  of  the  Airious  passion  of  Urban  VI. 

3  Collutius  Pierius,  apud  Raynald.    No.  Ivi. 

«  Selden^  in  his  Table  Talk,  says:  **  There  was  once,  I  am  sure,  a  Parlia- 
mentarj  Pope.  Pope  Urban  was  made  Pope  in  England  by  Act  of  P*riia- 
ment,  against  Pope  Clement:  the  Act  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Statutes,  either 
because  he  that  compiled  the  book  would  not  have  the  name  of  the  Pope 
(here,  or  else  ht  i%ouId  not  let  it  appear  that  they  meddled  with  any  snch 
thing;  but  it  is  upon  the  Rolls."  —  Artie.  "Pope."  Compare  Walsing- 
ham.  Ambassadors  for  both  were  in  England.  "Domino  D^o  faveite 
repulsi  sunt  apostatici,  admissi  Papales."  —  p.  215. 
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So  Flanders  was  with  Urban  because  France  was  with 
Clement.^  The  uncommon  abilities  of  Peter  di  Luna, 
the  Spanish  Cardinal  (afterwards  better  known  under 
a  higher  title),  detached  successively  the  Spanish  king- 
doms, Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  firom  allegiance 
to  Pope  Urban. 

1  ^  Exinde  qaanto  plus  divisi  principes  patronos  sibi  dilectoe  grato  veDe- 
rmbsntor  aspecto,  in  eis  plus  excrescebat  superbia  et  pertinada  domhiandi, 
dum  nniis  Alemanniam,  Hangariam,  Angtiam  et  Hispaniam,  sibi  tnbditas 
,  alter  in  Gallis  dnlcissimo  sina  foveretar,  ditaretur,  at  ^ua  < 
rTiiibw."  — BeUg.deSt  Denjs,  L  p.  80. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  RIVAL  POPES. 

Neither  of  these  Popes  were  men  whom  reUgiou 
enthusiasm  could  raise  into  an  idol ;  they  were  men 
rather  from  whom  profound  devotional  feeling  could 
not  but  turn  away  abashed  and  confused.  If  the  hard 
and  arrogant  demeanor  of  Urban  might  be  excused 
when  displayed  only  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing 
French  Cardinals,  or  even  justified  as  the  severity  of 
a  Reformer  of  the  Church,  his  subsequent  acts  of  most 
revolting  cruelty  to  his  own  partisans  showed  a  type 
of  that  craft,  treachery,  and  utter  inhumanity  which 
were  hereafter  to  attaint  the  bad  Italian  Popes.  He 
might  seem  almost  to  confirm  the  charge  of  madness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  of  Clement  was 
that  he  was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  politician,  m 
valiant  Captain  of  a  Free  Company. 

The  French  Cardinals,  the  King  of  France,  all  par- 
Q^^ami  ties  at  times  spoke  loudly  of  an  (Ecumenic 
couma.  Council.  But  who  was  to  summon  that 
Council?  how  was  it  to  be  composed?  under  whose 
auspices  was  it  to  sit,  so  that  Christendom  might  have 
faith  in  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  its  determinations? 
So  long  as  the  sole  question  was  the  validity  of  Urban's 
election,  the  Cardinals  declared  for  a  Council ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  Antipope  been  chosen,  and  the  rival 
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claims  must  be  disputed  before  this  uncertain  jet  ao* 
thoritative  tribunal,  than  the  Cardinals  became  averse 
to  the  measure,  and  started  all  possible  difficulties.  As 
Clement's  party  drew  back,  the  Urbanbts  took  up  the 
cry,  and  clamorously  defied  their  antagonists  to  meet 
them  before  an  ecclesiastical  Senate  of  Christendom. 

The  rival  Popes  had  first  recourse  to  their  spritual 
arms.  Urban  at  the  close  of  the  year  issued  a  long 
Brief,  declaring  four  especially  of  the  French  Cardinals, 
among  them  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  had  carried 
c^  the  Papal  crown  and  jewels,  the  Count  ^^  ^ 
of  Fondi,  and  many  other  of  the  Romagnese  ^'**°- 
and  Campanian  nobles,  gnilty  of  heresy,  schism,  trea- 
son, and  apostasy.  All  were  excommunicated ;  the 
Cardinals  deposed ;  the  nobles  were  degraded  from  tlieir 
haughty  order,  their  estates  confiscated;  all  who  had 
sworn  fealty  to  them  were  released  from  their  oaths: 
the  usurping  Pope  was  denominated  Antichrist. 

Clement  VII.  was  not  less  authoritative  or  nude- 
dictory  in  his  denunciations*  The  Roman  oroiaiMni. 
Pope  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  his  ill-gotten  power. 
He  too  was  an  Antichrist,  as  opposing  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  their  full  right  of  electing  a  Pontiff,  ui>- 
awed  by  popular  clamor  or  fear  of  death.  From  Fondi 
Clement  went  to  Naples.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
magnificence  of  his  reception.  The  Queen,  her  hush 
band  Otho  of  Brunswick,  many  of  the  nobles  and  great 
ecclesiastics  kissed  his  feet. 

But  Urban  in  his  first  creation  of  twenty-six  Cardi- 
nals in  one  day  ^  had  included  many  Neapolitans  of  the 
highest  families  and  dignities  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
thus  secured   himself  a  strong   interest.     He  had  de* 
1 A  Nien,  i.  laL 
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graded  Bernard  di  Montoro,  the  Archbishop  of  Naples, 
and  appointed  Bozzato,  a  man  of  influence  and  powers 
fill  connections  in  the  city.  The  people  had  been 
somewhat  jealously  excluded  from  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  Pope  Clement's  reception  ;  they  rose  in  their 
resentment ;  they  declared  that  they  would  not  desert 
a  Neapolitan  for  a  foreign  Pope.^  Urban's  Archbishop 
set  himself  at  their .  head.  The  Queen  with  great 
Flight  of  difficulty  subdued  the  insurrection.  Clem- 
Mapiw.  ent  was  so  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  that 
he  fled  rapidly  to  Fondi :  and,  not  daring  to  rest  there, 
embarked  in  all  speed  for  Provence.  He  landed  at 
Marseilles ;  and  from  that  time,  became  the  Pope  of 
Avignon  and  France. 

Urban's  great  difficulty  was  the  disorder  and  pov- 
erty of  his  finances.  The  usual  wealth  which  flowed 
to  the  Papal  Court  was  interrupted  by  the  confusion  of 
the  times.  The  Papal  estates  were  wasted  by  war, 
occupied  by  his  enemies,  or  by  independent  princes. 
Not  only  did  he  seize  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  ci 
all  vacant  benefices,  and  sell  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
property  and  rights  of  the  chiuxhes  and  monasteries 
(from  this  traffic  he  got  4(7,000  florins)  ;  not  only 
did  he  barter  away  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  the 
gold  and  silver  statues,  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and 
all  the  splendid  furniture  ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
traordinary measure  of  issuing  a  commission  to  two  of 
A.p.im  his  new  Cardinals  to  sell,  impawn,  and  alien- 
or urbu.  ate  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Church, 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  Beneficed 
Clergy,  or  Monasteries.^    Thus  having  hardly  collected 

1  Giannone,  xxiiL  4. 

•  Murmtori,  Ann.  8iib  ann.  1880.    Urbftn  appointed  Ck>tmo  G«olili,  Ckn- 
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sufficient  ftinds,  the  Pope  hired  the  services  of  Alberic 
Barhiano,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Free  Companies,  and 
prepared  for  open  war.  The  Romans  undertook  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  wliich  still  held  out 
for  the  Cardinals  and  continued  to  bombard  the  city. 
It  was  at  length  taken,  but  the  Romans,  instead  of  sur- 
rendering it  to  the  Pope,  razed  the  fortress,  so  long 
hostile  to  their  liberties,  nearly  to  the  ground.  The 
Romans,  if  they  loved  not  the  Pope,  had  the  most 
cordial  detestation  of  the  French.  The  Pope's  cour- 
tiers of  ultramontane  birth  or  opinions,  all  indeed  ex- 
cept a  few  Germans  and  English,  were  insulted,  robbed, 
treated  with  every  contumely.  ^^  I  have  seen,"  writes 
one  pres^it,  ^^  Roman  matrons,  to  excite  the  mob 
against  them,  q)it  in  the  faces  of  the  courtiers."  ^  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  Pope  Urban  could  announce 
to  ChristendcHB  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Oascon 
and  Breton  bands  by  Alberic  Barbiano,  the  capture  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  flight  of  the  Antipope,  the  submission 
of  the  Qneoi  of  Naples.^ 

Pope  Urban  and  Queen  Joanna  were  equally  insin- 
cere :  the  Queen  in  her  submksion,  the  Pope  MftpiM. 
in  his  acceptance  of  it.     Joanna  had  been  the  childlesi 

eellor  of  Capaa,  his  Nuncio  in  England.  All  other  commissions  were  an- 
nnlled.  He  was  to  collect  **omnes  et  siDgalos  fhictus,  redditos  et  pro- 
centos  benefidoram  ecdesiastieorttm  dicti  regni  yacantium,  per  nos  seu 
ApUcH  aoctoritate  collatorum  et  conferendorum  in  antea,  census  quoqot 
aimooB,  et  alia  omnia  et  singula  res  et  bona  nobis  et  camera  pradicta 
qoftconqne  rstione  rel  caus&  debita.*'  He  specifies  Peter's  Pence.  —MS., 
B.  M.,  Aug.  37, 1379.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  ordered  to  sequester  all 
goods  of  adherents  of  Robert, ''  that  son  of  miquity.*'  March  14, 13S1.  AU 
•oms,  **  rations  communium  senritiorum  **  (the  ordinaty  phrase)  on  tha 
translation  of  William  (Conrtenay),  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Archbishop 
fie  of  Canterbury,  to  be  sent  to  Rome.    Not.  8, 188S. 

1  Cnriales,  Theododc  k  Niem,  i.  14. 

s  Apnd  Raynald.  1379,  n.  zxxi. 
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wife  of  four  husbands  ;  the  heir  to  the  realm  of  Naples 
by  both  lines  was  Charles  of  Durazzo,  nephew  of  the 
King  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary  still  cher- 
ished the  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  Chai*Ies  of  Durazzo  had  been  already  in- 
vited during  the  hostilities  of  the  Pope  with  Joanna 
not  to  wait  the  tardy  succession,  but  to  seize  at  once 
the  crown  of  Naples. 

All  the  passions  least  becoming  a  pontiff  combined 
to  influence  Urban  VI.,  policy,  vengeance,  fiunily  am- 
bition, interest,  pride ;  policy,  for  he  could  not  depend 
on  the  hollow  friendship  of  Joanna;  vengeance,  for 
without  Joanna's  aid  and  instigation  the  Cardinals  at 
Fondi  had  not  dared  to  elect  the  Antipope ;  family  am- 
bition, for  the  nepotism  of  Urban,  like  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, was  not  content  with  benefices  imd  cardinalates, 
it  soared  to  principalities.  One  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
cis Prignano,  had  been  among  the  new  Cardinals ;  an- 
other, Butillo  Prignano,  he  aspired  to  invest  in  the 
princedom  of  Capua,  Amalfi,  and  other  wealthy  fiefe. 
Interest  and  pride  urged  the  advantage  of  a  King  of 
Naples,  indebted  to  him  for  his  crown,  over  whose 
power  and  treasures  he  might  rule,  as  he  afterwards 
endeavored  to  rule,  with  the  almost  undisputed  despot- 
ism of  a  Protectorate.^ 

Charles  of  Durazzo  came  to  Rome ;  he  was  invested 
Oharies  of  by  the  Popc  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Naples,  as 
Jane  i«  1881.  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  Pontiff  by  the 
iniquities  of  Queen  Joanna :  he  was  crowned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope. 

1  According  to  GobeUnas  Penona,  Urban  had  adherents  in  Naples.  The 
ptrties  met  in  strife  in  the  etreets:  "Vivat  Papa  di  Boma!"  **yiyal 
Vmp%  di  FandisI  *'  —  Aoud  Meibomiuni,  i.  p.  897. 
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Joanna  was  hardly  less  undisguised  in  her  hostility 
to  Pope  Urban.  In  evil  hour  for  herself,  in  worse  fot 
Naples,  she  determined  to  adopt  as  her  heir  Louis  of 
Anjou,  nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  thus  again 
inflicting  on  her  unhappy  realm  all  the  miseries  of  a 
French  invasion.  The  French  Pope  hastened  to  invest 
the  French  Prince  in  the  rights  which,  as  Pope,  he 
claimed  with  the  same  title  as  his  rival  in  Rome. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  tlie  field.  The  un- 
popularity of  Joanna  with  her  subjects  was  heightened 
by  their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  long  tradition 
of  their  tyranny.  The  churchmen  were  for  Pope  Ur- 
ban ;  their  incUnation  had  been  skilfully  increased  by 
the  distribution  of  benefices  and  dignities.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Papal  forces  met  scarcely  any  resistance. 
Treacherous  Naples  opened  its  gates,  Otho  Ji4f  ia- 
of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  hastily  sum- 
moned from  Germany,  was  betrayed  by  his  own  brar 
very  into  the  power  of  his  enemies :  Joanna  was  be* 
sieged  in  the  Castel-Nuovo.  She  looked  inA«f.». 
vain  for  the  Provencal  fleets  and  the  French  armament. 
Famine  compelled  her  to  capitulate ;  she  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  a  castle  in  the  Basilicata.  The  inexorable  King 
of  Hungary  demanded  the  death  of  the  murderess, 
though  acquitted  of  the  crime  by  one  Pope,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  successive  Popes.  Pope  Urban  was 
sil^it ;  the  unhappy  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings  wa 
put  to  death,  either  strangled  while  at  her  ib793>ins. 
prayers,^  or  smothered,  according  to  another  account, 
under  a  pillow  of  feathers.     Thus  died  Joanna  H.  of 

1 A  Niem  sajB:  "Cum  qnftdam  die  oraret,  vtftnim',  sedtns  rate  altare 
fem  flexo,  de  Hiandato  ipeias  Garoli,  per  qoatnor  seteUites  Hiiii|(troi  Ai^ 
nt  gteuigaUta." 
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Naples,  leaving  her  fame  an  historic  problem.  To  some 
fihe  was  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  assassin  of 
her  husband ;  to  others  a  wise,  even  a  most  religions 
princess,  who  governed  her  kingdom  during  peace  with 
firm  and  impartial  rule,  promulgated  excellent  laws, 
established  the  most  equitable  tribunals.  Her  repeated 
marriages  were  only  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  bear- 
ing an  heir  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers.^ 

Louis  of  Anjou,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  crowned 
Loubof  King  of  Naples  by  Clement  VII.  But  Clem- 
^^°-  ent,  prodigal  of  all  which  might  embarrass 
the  hostile  Pope,  not  only  as  liege  lord  granted  away 
Naples,  he  created  for  his  French  ally  a  new  kingdom, 
that  of  Adria.  It  comprised  all  the  Papal  territories, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  Massa  Trabaria,  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Perugia,  Todi,  the  whole  r^on  except  the 
City  of  Rome,  with  her  domain,  the  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  in  Tuscany,  the  Maritima,  and  Sabina.  These 
were  reserved  for  the  Pope  and  his  successors.' 

The  Provengal  fleet  of  Louis  (Provence  received 
him  at  once  as  her  lord)  was  too  late  to  rescue  the 
Queen.  His  powerful  land  army  encountered  no  re- 
sistance till  it  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.' 
Among  the  followers  of  Louis  was  Robert,  Count  of 
Geneva,  the  brother  of  Pope  Clement.  Many  of  the 
highest  Neapolitan  nobles,  the  great  Constable  Thomas 
di  San  Severino,  the  Tricarici,  the  Counts  of  Conver- 
sano,  Caserta,  St.  Agata,  Altanella,  fell  off  from  Charles, 
and  joined  the  invading  mnks.     Louis  had  passed  Ben« 

1  Compare  Giannone  on  the  character  of  Joanna, 
s  Leibnits,  Cod.  fur.  Genl.  i.  906,  quoted  by  Moratori,  Ann.,  snb  ann.  1983. 
<  The  army  of  Louis  is  stated  at  40,000,  45,000,  even  60,000  men.  —  Not* 
of  Mansi,  in  Raynald.,  a.  d.  1382 
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evento  and  occupied  Caserta ;  Charles  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles  was  increased  by 
tidings  that  the  Pope  was  marching  towards  a.d.  itts. 
Naples :  ^  he  mistrosted  his  friend  almost  as  much  as 
his  enemy.  He  hastened  to  meet  Urban  at  Capua, 
from  thence,  by  Aversa,^  conducted  him  to  Naples, 
under  the  cover  of  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  He 
would  not  permit  the  Pope  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  archiepiscc^l  palace ;  he  escorted  him,  under  a 
strong  guard  of  honor,  to  the  Castel-Nuovo.  not.  uss. 
Charles  had  eluded  the  condition  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  the  erection  of  the  principality  of  Capua  for 
Butillb,  the  Pope's  nephew.  Urban  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  distress  to  demand,  not  only  Ciipua,  with 
its  adjacent  towns,  Cagnazzo  and  Carata,  but  also  the 
Duchy  of  Amalfi,  Nocera,  and  other  towns  and  castles. 
On  these  terms,  and  these  alone,  the  Pope  would  aid 
the  King  against  the  invading  French,  and  grant  the 
plenary  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  realm.  Charles 
was  compelled  to  yield;  the  compact  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings ;  the  Pope  was  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  the  marriage  of  two 
of  his  nieces  with  two  Neapolitan  nobles  was  celebrated 
with  high  festivity.  In  the  midst  was  a  tumult  in  the 
dtv.  The  Pope's  nephew  had  broken  into  a  bomuo  tta« 
convent  ani   ravished  a   nun  of  high  birth  nephew. 

1  Urban  set  cnt  in  May  to  Tivoli ;  then  to  a  nmall  castle,  Veltemonte,  in 
Campania.    He  was  at  Ferentino  in  Sept.  till  Michaelmas  Day. 

^  At  Averea  k  Niem  (then  with  Urban)  was  in  a  great  fright  "quod 
aliqoid  sinistnim  contra  nos  dispneitnro  eeset,  quia  sicnt  in  sacco  tenebamni 
induai.**  Compare  Gobelinas  Persona,  apud  Meibomium.  By  his  account 
Charlea  was  compelled  to  use  moch  courteous  force  to  biing  Urban  t# 
Hapleo. 
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Jind  celebrated  beauty.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Pope  ;  he  laughed  it  off  as  a  venial  outburst  of 
youth :  his  nephew  Butillo  was  forty  years  old.  But 
the  King's  justice  would  not  or  dared  not  endure  the 
crime.  A  capital  sentence  was  passed  against  Butillo. 
The  Pope,  as  Suzerain  of  the  realm,  annulled  the  sen- 
tence of  the  King's  Justiciary  and  of  the  King.  After 
some  contest  Butillo  was,  if  not  rewarded,  bought  off 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  by  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Justiciary,  and  of  the  King's  kin- 
dred, with  a  dowry  of  70,000  florins  a  year,^  and  the 
noble  castle  of  Nocera. 

Spiritual  censures  were  reserved  for  ofienders  of 
another  kind.  The  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  and  de- 
clared LfOuis,  Count  of  Anjou,  heretic,  excommunicated, 
accursed,  pubUshed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  offsred 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  take  up  arms* 
Charles  of  Durazzo  was  proclaimed  Gt>nfalonier  of  the 
Church.*  During  all  this  time  there  was  a  violent 
persecution  of  all  the  Neapolitan  clei^,  as  before  of 
the  Sicilian,  suspected  of  inclinations  to  the  Antipope. 
The  Cardinal  di  Sangro  was  the  chief  agent  to  the 
Pope  in  these  measures  of  destitution,  confiscation,  and 
torture.  The  basest  of  the  clergy  were  substituted  for 
the  ejected  Prelates  or  Abbots.* 

1  AU  this  from  Theodoric  k  Niem,  then  in  the  Pope^B  retinue. 

*  MS.,  B.  M.  There  is  a  commission  appointing  John,  Duke  of  Lanctft- 
tw,  GonJklonier  of  the  Church  in  the  crusade  against  John,  calling  himself 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  March  21, 1888.  Priyileges  are  granted  to  aU 
erosaders  against  Robert,  Antipope,  and  the  King  of  CastUe.  About  the 
tame  time  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Tork,  who  owed  2000  florins  under  the 
title  **oommunium  senritiorum,*'  is  called  on  to  pay.    Aug.  0, 1888. 

s  '*I>e  Sangro  credidit  sacrificium  offerre  se  Deo,  sic  onmes  ipsos  miseroi 
pertnrbando  .  .  .  adeo  raiser  et  iners  Neapolitanorum  clericus  eft  vice  Wx 
rsperiebatur,  qui  nun  fieret  Archepiscopus  vel  Episcopus  aut  Abbas  Tel 
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Charles  protracted  the  war  with  skill ;  it  is  difficult 
to  accooDt  for  the  inactivity  of  the  French.  D»th  or 
Charles  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  death  ai^jou. 
of  his  enemy.  Louis  of  Anjou  died  at  Bariglio.  The 
French  army,  already  wasted  by  the  plague  of  which 
Amadeo,  Duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  Louis  of  Anjou 
himself,  had  died,^  broke  up,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Alps. 

Charles  had  now  no  open  adversary.  He  had  still 
eluded  the  surrender  of  the  great  city  of  Cap-  Od.  io,ias4. 
ua  to  the  Pope's  nephew.  He  had  ceded  Nocera,  and 
in  that  fortress  the  Pope  and  some  of  his  qu^t^i  ^^ 
Cardinals  had  taken  up  their  dwelhng.  The  JSJJ*?^ 
Cardinals  had  once  fled,  but  were  recalled.  **'^'  ^**- 
Amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  capital  Charles  summoned 
the  Pope  to  meet  him  to  deliberate  on  important  af- 
fiurs.  "  Kings  have  been  wont  to  wait  on  Popes,  not 
Popes  on  Bangs,"  was  the  mistrustful  and  haughty 
reply  of  the  Pope.  He  added,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  "If  Charles  would  have  me  for  his 
fiiend,  let  him  repeal  the  taxes  imposed  on  his  king- 
dom." Charles  sent  back  for  answer,  "that  if  he 
came  he  would  come  like  a  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
army  ;  he  wondered  that  priests  should  presume  to  in- 
terfere with  his  kingdom  —  his  by  force  ofNoT.i»4. 
arms,  and  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife :  to  the  Pope 
he  owed  but  the  four  words  in  the  investiture."  "The 
kingdom,"  rejoined  Urban,  "  belongs  to  the  Church  — 
a  fief  granted  to  a  king  who  shall  rule  with  modera- 

PneUtns  per  eundem  Urbannm.  dummodo  talis  vellet  esse.**  — Theod.  k 
Kiem,  i.  c  xxvL    Coropnre,  on  th«  penecutioiis,  Vit  I.  Clement,  p.  60t. 

^Tbe  pUgue  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  previotui  inactintj. 
diaries  himAelf  had  the  plague,  but  recovered. 
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tion,  not  flay  his  subjects  to  the  quick :  the  Church 
may  resume  her  gift,  and  grant  it  to  a  more  loyal 
liegeman."  Charles  made  no  further  answer.  Al- 
beric  Barbiano,  the  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
strong  force,  laid  siege  to  Nocera.  But  this  old  strong- 
Peb.  1886.  hold  of  the  last  Mohammedans  in  the  king- 
dom defied  the  insufficient  engines  and  battering 
ti*ains  of  the  times.  Daily  might  the  old  Pope  be 
seen  on  the  walls,  with  lighted  torches,  and  with  bells 
sounding,  pronouncing  his  malediction  against  the  be- 
siegers.^ 

Some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  Urban  had  created, 
and  who  had  followed  him,  though  reluctantly,  to 
Naples  (many  of  them  were  with  him  still  more  re- 
luctantly in  Nocera),^  endeavored  to  soften  the  furious 
Pope,  and  to  induce  him  not  to  provoke  too  far  the 
victorious  Hungarian,  now  elated  with  success.  They 
urged  him  at  least  to  return  to  Rome.  Urban  suspected 
treachery.  No  doubt  some  secret  consultations  were 
held  about  his  conduct.  Bartolino  of  Piacenza,  a  bold, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  lawyer,  had  framed  answers  to 
twelve  questions,  abstract  in  their  form,  but  significant 
enough  in  their  intent.^  "  Whether,  if  the  Pope  were 
notoriously  negligent  or  incompetent,  or  so  headstrong 
and  obstinate  as  to  endanger  the  whole  Church  —  if 
he  should  act  entirely  according  to  his  arbitrary  will  in 
contempt  of  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals  —  it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  Cardinals  to  appoint  one  or  more 

1  Urban  at  least  gave  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  contemplated  the 
resumption  of  the  kingdom,  the  deposal  of  Charles.  Did  hia  extravagant 
nepotism  look  even  higher  than  the  princedom  of  Capua? 

2  In  Ferentino  he  had  threatened  to  deprive  some.  —  A  Niem,  xxviil. 

8  Theodoric  k  Niem  had  seen  the  questions,  with  the  opinions  of  acme 
learned  theologians. 
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goardians,  according  to  whose  advice  he  would  be 
bonnd  to  regulate  his  actions."  One  of  the  Cardinals, 
an  Orsini  by  birth,  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Pope, 
and  declared  certain  of  his  brethren  privy  to  the  agita- 
tion of  these  perilous  questions.  Tlie  Pope  inveigled 
such  as  were  not  tliere,  to  Nocera,  as  though  to  hold  a 
consistory.  Six  of  them,  the  most  learned  ^p,^  ^ 
and  of  best  repute,  were  seized  and  cast  into  ^'•'*"»»'^ 
a  close  and  fetid  dungeon,  an  old  tank  or  cistern.  Of 
the  names  given  are  the  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  John, 
Archbishop  of  Corfu  (C.  St.  Sabina),  Ludovico  Donati, 
Archbishop  of  Tarento  (St.  Marco),  Adam,  Bishop  of 
London  (C.  St.  Cecilia),  Eleazar,  Bishop  of  Reate.^ 
There  Theodoric  ^  Niem  (whose  relation  is  extant), 
appointed  with  other  of  the  Pope-s  minislors  to  take 
their  examination,  found  them  in  the  most  pitiable  state. 
The  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  a  tall  and  corpulent  man,  had 
not  room  to  stretch  out  his  feet  They  were  loaded 
with  chains.  The  Pope's  ministers  questioned  them, 
adjured  them  in  vain  to  confession.  The  inquisitors 
returned  to  the  Pope ;  two  of  them  burst  into  tears. 
Urban  sternly  taunted  their  womanish  weakness. 
Theodoric,  by  his  own  account,  ventured  to  urge  the 
Pope  to  mercy.*  Urban  became  only  more  furious ; 
his  face  reddened  like  a  lamp;  his  voice  was  choked 
with  passion.  He  produced  a  confession,  wrung  forth 
the  day  before  by  torture  from  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
which  inculpated  the  Cardinals.  The  conspiracy,  in- 
deed, with  which  they  were  charged  by  the  suspicion 
of  Urban,  or  by  their  enemies  who  had  gained  the  ear 
of  Urban,  was  terrible  enough.  They  had  determined 
to  seize  the  Pope,  to  declare  him  a  heretic,  and  to  burn 

1  Compare  Baluzius,  ii.  9S5.  *  Theodoric  k  Niem. 

VOL.  vxi.  17 
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him.^  They  were  brought  before  the  public  conaistoiy ; 
if  they  had  confessed,  it  was  believed  that  they  would 
have  been  made  over  to  the  executioner  and  the  stake. 
They  persisted  in  their  denial ;  they  were  thrust  back 
into  their  noisome  dungeon,  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  r^tiles. 

Three  days  after  the  Cardinals  were  submitted  to 
the  torture:  that  of  two  is  described  with  horrible 
minuteness  by  the  unwilling  witness.  The  Cardinal 
di  Sangro  was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  hoisted  by 
the  pulley.  Butillo,  the  Pope's  nephew,  stood  laugh- 
ing at  his  agonies.  Thrice  he  was  hoisted.  Theod- 
oric,  unable  to  endure  the  sight,  entreated  him  to  make 
some  confession.  The  Cardinal  bitterly  reproached 
himself  with  the  tortures  which  he  himself  hi»d  in- 
flicted on  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Antipope,  for  the  cause  of  Urban.  The 
executioner  was  a  fierce  ruffian,  who  had  be^i  a  pirate^ 
and  was  now  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Venice,  an  old,  feeble,  and  infirm  man,  had 
not  to  suffer  the  same  bitter  self-reproach  as  Di  San- 
gro :  yet  he  was  racked  with  even  worse  cruelty  firom 
morning  to  dinner-time.  He  only  uttered,  *^  Christ 
has  suffered  for  us."     The  Pope  was  heard  below  in 

1  **  Tanquam  hiBretiois  oondemnaretttr  pmiieodiis  .  .  .  ek  sUtim  sen- 
tentUL  per  ipsos  CardiDales  taoqiuun  per  CoU^um  sic  lat&,  execatio  ^jiM- 
dem  per  ignem  fieret  ibidem."  —  A  Niem.  Qobeliniu  (of  Benerento),  • 
contemporary,  apad  Meit>omiuii,  L  301,  says:  **  Front  posCea  qniboadAM 
offidalibtis  Pape  revelatam  est  nude  ad  me  notitiA  hujns  ftcti  dewiit, 
quia  de  fiunilift  Camorse  Apostolkse  tone  extiti/*  This  veraioii  of  the  af- 
&ir  it  even  worse  for  the  character  of  Urban.  His  harshness  and  pride 
had  driven  above  half  the  Cardinals  to  invite  an  Antipope;  now  the  nsM 
harshness  and  pride,  with  nepotism,  had  driven  five  more  Gardisals  te 
conspire  to  seize  the  Pope  and  bum  him  as  a  heretic.  Qobelinna  con- 
firms the  torture :  he  speaks  of  the  nephew  as  Prince  of  Capua,  who  i 
the  Cardinals. 
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the  garden,  reciting  aloud  his  breviary,  that  the  ex^ 
cntioner  might  be  encouraged  by  his  presence.^ 

Urban  was  besieged  in  Nocera ;  among  his  fiercett 
enemies  was  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino;^  but  he 
had  still  active  partisans  in  Italy.  The  Pope  was  the 
head  of  a  great  interest.  Raimondello  Orsini  made 
a  bold  diversion  in  his  &vor.  A  Genoese  fleet  hovered 
on  the  coast.  Pope  Urban  made  a  sndden  sally  from 
Nocera,  luded  by  some  troops  raised  by  San-  EMueor 
aeverino  and  the  Orsini,  reached  first  friendly  to  Geim. 
Benevento,  then  got  on  board  the  galleys  between  Bar- 
letta  and  Trani.  He  dragged  with  him  the  wretched 
Cardinals.  During  the  flight  to  the  galleys,  the  Bishop 
of  Aquila,  enfeebled  by  torture,  could  not  keep  his 
sorry  horse  to  his  speed.  Urban,  suspecting  that  he 
sought  to  escape,  in  his  fury  ordered  him  to  be  killed ; 
his  body  was  left  unburied  on  the  road.  With  the 
rest  he  started  across  to  Sicily ;  thence  to  Grenoa.  The 
Cardinals,  if  they  reached  Genoa  alive,  survived  not 
long.  By  some  accounts  they  were  tied  inAj».i886. 
sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea,  or  secretly  despatched 
in   their  prisons.'     One  only,  the  Englishman,  was 

1 M  Idemqne  UiiMuias  interim  in  horto  inferios  ambolabat,  alt^  legendo 
•ffidiim,  its  qnod  eum  legentem  nos  in  aal&  andiebamus,  volens  dictam 
BMiliiiin  per  hoc  reddere  sollidtum  quod  mandatum  de  dlligenter  tor- 
qnendo  CaitUnalem  non  negligeret.**  —  A  Niem,  c.  lit.  p.  44. 

*  ThejT  were  horrible  times.  Peter  TartanUf  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
watched  all  the  outlets  from  Kocera,  seized  and  put  to  the  torture  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Pope.  ^  Eos  idem  Abbas  yariis  tormentis  affecit."  —  Gobeli- 
mis,  p.  803.  A  messenger  with  secret  letters  to  the  Pope  was  taken  and 
shmg  like  a  stone  from  the  machmes  into  the  castle;  he  was  dashed  to 
pieoes.  Qobelinus  describes  the  siege  at  length.  He  was  then  at  Bene- 
/ento:  be  saw  a  placard  offering  indulgences  to  aU  who  would  succor  the 
Pope,  the  same  as  fbr  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  See  also  the  flight  is 
Qob^nos,  who  was  in  the  Pope*8  train. 

*  Mnratori,  sub  ann.  1385.    A  Niera  says,  '*  Utique  ipsi  qv Inque  Cardi- 
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spared :  it  was  said,  out  of  respect  for,  or  at  the  inter- 
vention  of,  King  Richard  II.  Nocera  fell ;  the  Pope's 
nephew,  Butillo,  was  the  prisoner  of  King  Charles. 

Urban  remained  in  Genoa  almost  alone.  Some  of 
his  Cardinals  had  perished  under  his  hand ;  others, 
Pileus  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  Galcotto  of  Pietra  Mala, 
fled,  after  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  col- 
leagues. They  might  indeed  dread  the  wrath  of  the 
Pontiff:  they  too  had  written  letters  to  the  Roman 
clergy,  on  the  means  of  coercing  the  proud  and  cruel 
Pope,  whom  they  not  obscurely  declared  to  be  mad, 
though  his  madness  excused  not  his  horrible  wicked- 
ness.^ But  Genoa  would  not  endure  the  barbarous 
inhumanities  of  the  Pope;  not  only  did  the  inhabi- 
tants treat  him  with  cold  disrespect,  the  magistrates 
seized  and  punished  some  of  the  satellites  of  his  emp- 
ties: the  indignant  Pope  left  the  city  and  proceeded 
to  Lucca.^  Before  this  he  had  shown  some  disposi- 
tion to  forgive,  not  indeed,  his  own  enemies.  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  had  surprised  his  uncle  Bernabo 
by   the  basest  treachery,   and  poisoned  him.      Gian 


Dales  postea  non  videbtntur.'*  There  was  a  report  that  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  pit  in  a  stable  and  consumed  with  qniclcliaie.  QobeHma 
(who  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  Urban)  says,  **  Quinque  Cardinales  quos 
vsqne  tunc  in  carceribns  detinuit  ibidem  mortuoe  reliquit,  sed  quomodo 
ant  qnali  modo  vitam  finierint,  non  p1au6  mihi  constat"  Eleven  yean  af 
ter  he  heard  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  prison,  and  buried  in  a  stable. 
P.  810. 

1  Liters  apud  Baluzium,  ii.  No.  206.  **  Ut  videbatur  insano  similia  et 
IhrentL  . . .  Multasque  iniquitates  et  detestabilia  scelera  commisit  et  cotidie 
committit.**  They  allege  the  imprisonment,  torture,  starvation  of  Clie  Car- 
dinals at  Nooera. 

<  Walsingham  asserts  that  Urban  did  not  get  away  from  Genoa  "  donee 
mestimabilem  auri  summam  pro  suft  ereptione  persolviitset  januensibus,  q«i 
plus  propter  nummura  quam  propter  Deum  ejus  erepdoni  pnBtendermnt, 
•Icat  patet**  ~  P.  830. 
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Grmleazzo  bad  no  difficulty  (his  power  and  wealth  were 
boundless)  in  obtaining  absolution.^ 

The  wounded  pride  of  Urban  was  not  the  sole  m<^ 
five  for  his  journey  to  Lucca.     Charles,  King  dm.  ubi 
of  Naples,  now  his  deadly  foe,  had  gone  to  Hongarj 
to  daim  the  crown  of  that  realm.     There  he  had  been 
murdered.     His  enemies  refused  him  burial,  ^^  ^  ^g^ 
as  under  excommunication.^     The  Pope  re-cSJtior 
morsdess  as  ever  warred  against  the  unburied  ^>'***"^ 
body,   against   his   widow   and    his   orphans.     Queeo 
Margaret  and  her  blameless  children  were  loaded  with 
malediction.      Margaret   claimed  the  crown  down  or 
of  Naples  for  her  son  Ladislans ;  the  Ange- 1»7. 
▼in  party  for  the  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou.     The  Pope 
maintained  a   haughty  and   mysterious   silence  as   t^ 
their  conflicting  pretensions.^      He  levied  troops ;  he 
set  himself  at  their  head  in  Perugia.     No  one  could 
penetrate  his  design.     It  was   surmised  that  he  as- 
pired to  assume  the  kingdom  himself  as  Pope,  or  to 
raise  his  nephew  to  the  throne.     He  issued  a  furious 
manifesto  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  calling  on  all 
clerks  and  laymen  to  take  up  arms  and  join  the  Papal 
forces  against  the  Antichrist  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  al- 
lying the  example  of  the  Levites  who  slew  in  one 
day   23,000   idolaters  without  regard  to   kindred  or 
consanguinity,   and  against    the  contumacious    king- 
dom of  Naples.^     Of  the  rights  of  Ladislans  not  one 

1 A  Niem,  c  WL 

*  MailAth,  GcMhichte  der  MagyaraD,  it  110. 

•  **  DiBonmi  inUnto  Papa  Urbmo  m  Lucca,  mirando  oon  diipetto  la 
rarofaisioni  di  Napoli,  tatto  oontrarie  a  Buoi  interessi.*'  —  Moratori,  Anik 
sub  ami. 

«  Tfaia  manifesto  is  dated  Lucca,  Aug.  29,  13S7.    It  oootains  this  axtraoffw 
-  passage  aboat  the  Virgin  Marj  (the  army  was  to  assemble  oo  the 
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word,  though  Queen  Margaret  had  attempted  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  by  sending  his  nephew,  a  prisoner  siDce 
the  capture  of  Nocera  by  King  Charles,  to  Grenoa. 

This  nephew,  Butillo,  was  at  once  the  madness,  the 
constant  disgrace,  danger,  and  distress  of  the  weak 
imperious,  unforgiving  Pontiff.  At  Perugia  the  ruf- 
fian stole  into  the  house  of  a  noble  lady,  for  whom  he 
had  a  violent  passion  ;  he  was  waylaid  by  her  brothers, 
and  well  scourged.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the  in- 
solent city,  but  he  did  not  suspend  his  martial  prep- 
arations. He  had  determined  to  provide  for  his  finan- 
cial wants,  and  to  confirm  his  waning  popularity 
with  the  burghers  of  Rome,  by  a  Jubilee,  of  which 
he  himself  might  reap  the  immediate  fruits.  The 
period  of  this  great  festival  had  been  contracted  by 
Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years.  An  ingenious  calcula- 
tion discovered,  that  if  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  life 
were  reckoned  thirty-three  years,  the  Jubilee  would 
fall  during  the  year  next  ensuing.^  This  holy  pre- 
text was  eagerly  seized ;  Christendom  was  summoned 
to  avail  itself  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  with  all  the  benefits  of  indulgences. 
The  treasury  of  the  Holy  See  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  the  world. 

But  Urban  sowed  for  another  to  reap.*  A  fidl  from 
Aug.  1388.  his  mule  shook  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the 
Pontiff.  He  could  not  return  to  Perugia,  distant 
about  ten  miles :  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Feren- 
tino,  on  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     At  the 

Feast  of  the  NativHy  of  the  Virgm):  "*  Qon  est  impiis  terribilit,  T«lvt  CM- 
troram  acies  ordinata,  et  cunctas  biereses  tola  interemit  in  toto  i 
Apod  Rajnald.  18S7,  No.  6. 

^  Gobellnus,  p.  810. 

s  The  words  of  Theodoric  k  Kiem. 
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aj^roach  of  winter  he  was  compelled,  by  the  fiulure 
of  fiinds  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers,  to  retam  to 
Rome.  He  was  coldly  received.'  He  lingered  for  a 
year,  giving  directions  to  regulate  and  eager-  dmUi  or 
ly  awaiting  the  coming  Jubilee,  which  he  oet.  is,  im 
never  saw.     He  died  in  the  autumn. 

Charity  might  almost  admit  for  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  this  Pontiff  the  excuse  of  insanity  (some  of 
the  Cardinals  manifestly  entertained  this  belief) ;  but 
whether  more  than  the  insanity  of  ungovemed  passions, 
pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  blind  nepotism,  must  be 
left  to  wiser  judgment  than  that  of  man.^ 

Clement  VII.  reigned  at  Avignon  in  comparative 
peace  and  dignity.  The  fiercer  parts  of  his  otomratvn. 
'character,  which  had  been  so  darkly  shown  during  his 
wars  as  Legate,  at  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  which 
perished  80,000  human  beings,  were  no  longer  called 
into  action.  His  war  against  his  adversary  was  waged 
l^  the  more  innocuous  arms  of  encountering  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  and  by  the  investiture  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  clergy  in  all  the  great 
kingdoms  followed  or  led  their  rulers.  No  doubt  there 
were  partisans  of  Clement  in  the  realms  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  Urban  —  of  Urban  in  those  which  sided 
with  Clement.  Schism,  when  it  was  a  stem  acknowl* 
edged  duty  to  hate,  punish,  exterminate  schismatics, 
could  not  but  produce  persecution  and  victims  of  perse- 

1  Gobelinus  adorns  his  retarn  to  Rome  with  miracles,  and  says,  '*  Romam 
earn  honore  magno  regressos  est" 

t  <*  Hjc  obiit  BomsB  et  didttir  quod  fherit  intoxicatos  propter  nimiam  soam 
dmitiam."  —  Chron.  Ratisbon.  Eccard,  i.  9118.  Walsingham  sums  up 
die  character  of  Urban  VI. :  '*  Rlgidus  erat  sibi,  sed  sals  mvdib  rigidior,  ita 
«t  delinqaentibos  nunqnam  ignosceret,  aut  eorum  smmnis  aliquatenna 
eompateretar:  probat  hiec  poena  saomm  Oardinalium  ferociter  inflictA  et 
Mtema  damnatio  carceris  sabsecutA."  —  P.  3i6. 
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cution.  Everywhere  might  be  found  divisions,  spolia* 
tions,  even  bloodshed ;  ejected  and  usurping  clergy, 
dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots  and  bishops  ;  feuds, 
battles  for  churches  and  monasteries.  Among  all  other 
causes  of  discord,  arose  tliis  the  most  discordant;  to 
the  demoralizing  and  unchristianizing  tendencies  of 
the  times  was  added  a  question  on  which  the  best 
might  dif!er,  which  to  the  bad  would  be  an  excuse  for 
every  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or  rapacity.  Clement 
and  his  Cardinals  are  charged  with  great  atrocities 
against  the  adherents  of  Urban. ^  The  Italian  parti- 
sans of  Clement,  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  Urban, 
crowded  to  the  court  of  Clement;  but  that  court,  at 
first  extremely  poor,  gave  but  cold  entertainment  to 
these  faitliful  strangers :  they  had  to  suffer  the  martyr- 
dom of  want  for  their  loyalty.  When  this  became 
known,  others  suppressed  their  opinions,  showed  out>- 
ward  obedience  to  the  dominant  power,  and  so  pre- 
served their  benefices.^  France  at  times  bitterly  la- 
mented her  indulgence  of  her  pride  and  extravagance, 
in  adhering  to  her  separate  Pontiff.  If  France  would 
have  her  own  Pope,  she  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
maintaining  that  Pope  and  his  Conclave.  While  the 
Transalpine  kingdoms  in  the  obedience  of  Urban  ren- 
dered but  barren  allegiance,  paid  no  tenths  to  the  Papal 
See,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  appointment  to  vacant 
benefices ;  in  France  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
perpetually  invaded.  The  clergy  were  crushed  with 
demands   of  tenths  or  subsidies ;    their   estates   were 

1  **  Multum  enim  atrociter  coQtra  ebedientes  dicto  Urbano  pne&tnt 
Clemens  et  sui  Cardinales  ac  eorum  complices,  in  principio  dicti  schismatii, 
•e  habuerunt."  —  See  the  rest  of  the  passage,  Theodoric  h  Niem,  i.  xix. 

«  Vit.  Clement  p.  497.  Evils  of  the  Schism,  ibid.  Compare  with  i 
Nienu 
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loaded  with  debts  to  enrich  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
The  six-and-thirty  Cardinals  had  proctors  in  ambush 
in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  armed  with  Papal  Bulls,  to 
^ve  notice  if  any  large  benefice  fell  vacant  in  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  churches,  or  the  priories  of  wealthy 
abbeys.  They  were  immediately  grasped  as  Papal 
reserves,  to  reward  or  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
hungry  Cardinals.^  They  handed  these  down  in  suc- 
cession to  each  other,  sometimes  condescending  to 
disguise  the  accumulation  of  pluralities  by  only  charg- 
ing the  benefices  with  large  payments  to  themselves. 
**  So,''  says  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  day,  ^^  the  generous 
intenti<Nis  of  kings  and  royal  families  were  frustrated, 
the  service  of  God  was  neglected,  the  devotion  of  the 
fiuthfiil  grew  cold,  the  realm  was  drained ;  many  eccle- 
siastics were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury ;  the  flour- 
ishing schools  of  the  realm  were  reduced  to  nothing ; 
the  University  of  Paris  mourned  for  want  of  schol- 
ars." ^  Clement  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  some 
important  partisans,  who  were  alienated  by  the  rude 
manners  or  repulsive  acts  of  Urban.  The  two  surviv- 
ing Italian  Cardinals  of  the  old  Conclave,  Milan  and 
Florence,  joined  him  early.  The  Cardinal  of  Prato 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Pietra  Mala'  had  revolted  from 
Urban  at  Genoa.  Di  Prato  publicly  burned  his  red 
hat,  and  received  another  from  Clement.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Boni&ce  IX.  he  fell  back  again  to  the 

^  Compare  the  Monk  of  St  Denys :  **  Oinnes  eccIesiasticM  digniUtei 
qoMciiDqiie,  poet  eptscopalem,  majores  indifferenter  sxud  dispoeitioDi  reser- 
vavit."  —  P.  S3.  See  also  p.  39S,  and  the  regulations  adopted  bj  the 
King,  at  the  instance  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to  check  the  F&pal  exac- 
tions. 

^  Belig.  S.  DenySj  ut  supra.    Documents  In^dits. 

*  Ciacconius,  p.  637. 
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Italian  Pontiff:  he  was  called  in  derision  the  triple- 
hatted.^  The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  after  an  ostenta* 
tiouslj  laborious  examination  of  the  titles  of  the  two 
Pontifis,  were  won,  by  the  dexterous  diplomacy  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Luna,  to  Clement.  Clement  was  generom, 
afiable,  accomplished,  perhaps  with  more  of  the  French 
noble  than  the  Pope,  ^e  was  splendid  and  liberal, 
and  *therefoi*e  could  not  be  too  scrupulous  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  revenue.  The  creation  of  Cardinals 
was  chiefly  in  the  French  interest,  as  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, to  perpetuate  the  see  at  Avignon,  though  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
some  Italian  supporters.  His  nepotism  tempted  him 
not  to  the  daring  courses  of  Urban ;  his  kindred  were 
content  with  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  Church  estates, 
which  Clement  did  not  hesitate  to  alienate  to  the  lay 
nobility.  By  the  ^death  of  his  brother,- Clement  be- 
came Count  of  Geneva,  but  in  him  expired  the  line. 
He  survived  his  rival  Urban  VI.  about  five  years.* 

^  The  indignant  biographer  of  Clement  charitablj  wiahee  him  a 
of  red-hot  brass  or  steel.  —  Apud  Baloz.  p.  5S4. 
«H«  died  Sept  IS.  1894.    See  on  hit  death  next  chaplM'. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

BONIFACE  IX.    BENEDICT  Xm. 

The  Avignonese  Pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  and  hb 
Cardinals  had  some  vagoe  hope  that  on  the  death  of 
Urban  Christendom  would  recognize  his  claims.  These 
hopes  were  speedily  dissipated.  The  Italian  Cardinals 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of  Peter  Tomacelli, 
a  Neapolitan.^  He  took  the  name  of  Bon- Baoifcetix. 
ifiice  IX.  Would  he  be  the  worthy  successor  of  the 
last  true  Italian  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.?  He  was  a  man 
of  ability;^  though  by  one  account  not  above  thirty 
years  old,  he  had  mastered  the  passions  of  yoath.  Af- 
ter the  turbulent  and  restless  reign  of  Urban,  that  of 
Bonifiu^  might  seem  to  promise  at  least  comparative 
repose.  The  charge  against  his  fame  is  insatiable  av- 
arice, flagrant  and  shameless  simony.  But  Boniface 
was  pressed  with  more  than  common  necessi-stauoritay. 
ties.'  The  schism  imposed  upon  Christendom  the 
maintenance  of  two  Papal  Courts ;  the  more  peaceful 

1  On  thk  election  the  Monk  of  St  Denjs  obsenres:  "  InSdelibna  qnoqo* 
MnHa  religio  et  CatbolicA  fides  hmbebatur  ludibrio,  dam  Bonifadns  Bonue, 
Clemens  Tero  Arinkme  sibi  ApostoHcam  aactoriutem  rindicabuit**  -^  xl. 
9.p.6M. 

*  He  was  not  skilled  in  chanting  or  in  writing,  not  eminentlj  instmcted 
in  anj-  edenoe  bat  grammar,  fluent  in  speech.  Tbeodoric  k  Niem,  one  of 
Us  secretarieis  had  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  his  capadtj  Ibr  busineM. 

*  ^  Per  k)  Papa  manteneva  lo  stato  ano  eon  molta  pace,  e  dorisia.'*  •• 
In^MBora,  apod  Mnratori,  p.  117ft 
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magnificence  of  Avignon ;  tliat  of  Rome  less  secure, 
involved  in  almost  inevitable  wars;  and  in  the  perplexed 
politics  of  Italy.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  were  cut  off.  France,  once  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prodigal  of  the  kingdoms,  and  Spain,  acknowl- 
edged the  Antipope.  In  England  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  had  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  wealth 
of  their  own  Clergy,  still  more  of  the  subsidies  levied 
by  Rome.  The  statutes  of  the  realm  began  to  speak  a 
defiant  and  economic  language ;  that  of  Proyis(N»  un- 
der Edward  III.,  the  fuller  statute  of  Mortmain  under 
Richard  II.,  showed  a  determination  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  boundless  exactions  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Clergy 
were  not  unwilling  to  restrict  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Papal  Chamber.  The  progress  of  WycliflSte  opinions 
strengthened  the  reluctance  of  the  people.  The  Pope 
was  reduced  to  implore  a  charitable  subsidy  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Clergy;^  and  could  not  but  betray 
how  he  writhed  under  the  stem  restricticms  of  the  stat* 
utes  of  Provisors,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  rev- 
enues of  English  benefices  to  enrich  the  Cardinals  of 
Rome.^     The  northern  kingdoms,  as  well  as  P(dand 

1  MS.,  B.  M.    He  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy  to  obtain 
**  certum  caritatlvnm  subsidiam.**  —  Jan.  2, 1390. 

'  See  the  very  carious  document,  MS.,  B.  M.,  in  which  BoniiiMse  rehearses 
at  length  all  the  main  articles  of  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisors  passed  bj 
Edward  III.  and  Richard :  his  utter  amazement  that  the  last  came  from 
such  a  Catholic  King,  one  so  zealous  for  the  orthodox  £uth  (with  almost  a 
page  of  laudatoiy  titles).  *''■  The  King  ought  to  have  seen,  what  is  clearer 
than  noonday,  that  laymen  can  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
things.**  He  pronounces  all  the  statutes  '*  cassa  et  irrita.**  Feb.  4, 1391. 
He  writes  of  the  great  Ck>uncil  of  the  realm,  "  Quia  nonnulli  avaro  cupidi- 
tatis  vicio.'*  Certain  persons  had  intruded  into  benefices  held  in  York  by  • 
Adam,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia.  He  urges  redress  to  the  Cardinal.  March 
16, 1391.  A  munth  after  he  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  whole  clergy 
•f  EnKlund  for  a  subvention.    They  coldly  refused  it.    April  14, 1391.    Wt 
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ftnd  Hmigarj,  were  poor.  Grermany  had  to  maintain 
her  own  splendid  and  princelj  Prelates,  and  those  Prel* 
ates  to  keep  np  their  own  state.  In  Italy  the  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  had  been  invaded  by  the  Dnke  of 
Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  seemed  to  aspire 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  his  death  the  Duke  be» 
qneathed  to  his  sons,  among  his  territories,  Bologna, 
Pemgia,  Sienna.  Even  in  the  immediate  domain  of 
the  See  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  were  in  the  power 
of  petty  independent  tyrants  or  of  the  old  nobles.  Na« 
pies  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  sons  of  Charles 
of  Dorazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou  were  fighting  for  the 
throne. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  imperious  demands  on 
the  Papal  exchequer.  The  Pope  could  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  affidrs  of  Naples.  The  nepotism  of  Bcmiface 
was  more  humble  than  the  audacious  family  ambition 
of  Urban.  He  espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  Ladis- 
lans.  Queen  Margaret  was  relieved  from  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  the  house  of  Hungary  declared  the  right- 
ful heirs.  But  the  award  of  the  Holy  See  must  be 
enforced  ;  aid  in  money  and  in  troops  must  be  afforded 
to  expel  the  French  usurper,  whose  title  was  his  grant 
from  the  Pope  of  Avignon.  In  Rome,  where  at  first 
Bonifiice  took  up  his  abode,  all  was  ruin.  The  churches 
were  in  miserable  dilapidation  ;  the  Capitol  was  falling ; 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  been  almost  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Jubilee  of  1890,  to  which  pilgrims  came 
from  Gtermany,  England,  Poland,  Hungary,  enriched 
the  Papal  coffers  for  a  time.  Boniface  raised  600  horse 
under  Alberic  Barbiano,  in  aid  of  Naples.  He  ordered 
extensive  repairs  in  the  churches.     The  treasures  in 

knr«  out  aocooBt  of  his  modest  r^^ipta,  amoaating  to  but  15U  florina, 
raokoned  equal  to  9ML  19i.  6d. 
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hand  were  soon  exhausted.  The  one  resource  of  the 
Papal  Chamber  was  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  and  that 
wealth  could  hardly  be  reached  by  direct  taxation.  The 
Pope  was  reduced  to  that  which  was  branded  by  the 
odious  name  of  Simony,  and,  as  the  S3rstem  was  organ- 
simoiiy.  ized  by  Boniface  IX.,  was  Simony  in  its  worst 
form.  At  first,  and  even  for  seven  years  of  his  Pontif- 
icate, Bonifiu^e  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  more  rigid 
Cardinals.  He  did  not  publicly  take  money  for  the 
higher  promotions ;  he  took  it  only  in  secret,  and 
through  trustworthy  agents ;  but  he  had  always  reascms 
to  allege  to  the  Cardinals  against  the  advancement  of 
those  who  were  unable  or  refused  to  pay.  As  these 
Cardinab  to  his  joy  dropped  off,  he  gave  firee  rein  to 
hb  cupidity.^  At  length,  after  ten  years,  at  once  to 
indulge,  palliate,  and  to  establish  this  simony,  he  sub- 
Aaxmtm.  stitutod  as  a  permanent  tax  the  Annates,  or 
Firstrfimits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calcu- 
lated on  a  new  scale,  triple  that  in  which  they  stood 
before  in  the  Papal  books.^  This  was  to  be  paid  in 
advance  by  the  candidates  for  promotion,  some  of  whom 
never  got  possession  of  the  benefice.  That  was  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  Boni&ce,  as  he  could  sell  it 
again.  But  as  these  candidates  rarely  came  to  the 
court  with  money  equal  to  the  demand,  usurers,  with 
whom  the  Pope  was  in  unholy  league,  advanced  the 
sum  on  exorbitant  interest  The  debt  was  sometimes 
8ued  for  in  the  Pope's  court. 

1  By  a  regnUtion  in  his  Chanceiy  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  Papacy,  tha 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  who  did  not  exhibit  letters  from  the  Pope 
himself  in  the  Papal  Exchequer,  and  had  not  ftiUy  discharged  all  tka 
claims  upon  him,  forfeited  his  preferment 

2  Mansi  has  proved  against  Raynaldus,  that  Bonifiioe,  if  not  the  inventof 
^f  the  annates,  first  made  them  a  perpetual  burden.  -^  Note  on  Rigmald. 
lubann. 
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The  smaller  benefices  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  with  shameless  and  scandalous  notoriety. 
Men  wandered  about  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  searching  out  the  age  <^  hoary  incumbents,  and 
watching  their  diseases  and  infirmities.  For  this  8ei> 
vice  they  were  well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  al 
Borne.  On  their  report  the  tarifi^  rose  or  fell.  Ben* 
efices  were  sold  over  and  over  again.  Graces  were 
granted  to  the  last  purchaser,  with  the  magic  word 
^  Preference,"  ^  which  cost  twenty-five  florins.  That 
was  superseded  by  a  more  authoritative  phrase  (at  fiffy 
florins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.^  Petitions  al- 
ready granted  were  sometimes  cancelled  in  favor  of  a 
higher  bidder:  the  Pope  treated  the  lower  ofier  as  an 
attempt  to  defi*aud  him.  In  the  same  year  the  secre- 
tary Theodoric  a  Niem  had  known  the  same  benefice 
sold  in  the  course  of  one  week  to  several  successive 
claimants.  The  benefices  were  so  openly  sold  that  if 
money  vras  not  at  hand  the  Pope  would  receive  the 
price  in  kind,  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain* 
The  officers  were  as  skilfiil  in  these  arts  as  himself. 
His  auditors  would  hold  twenty  expectatives,  and  re- 
ceive the  first-fruits.  The  Argus-eyed  P<^,  however, 
watched  the  death-bed  of  all  his  officers.  Their  books, 
robes,  furniture,  money,  escheated  to  the  Pope.  No 
grace  of  any  kind,  even  to  the  poorest,  was  signed 
without  its  florin  fee.  The  Pope,  even  during  Mass, 
was  seen  to  be  consulting  with  his  secretaries  on  these 
worldly  affidrs.^  The  accumulation  of  pluralities  oq 
unworthy  men  was  scandalous  even  in  those  times.^ 


1  Anteferro.  <  PraiogatiTa  antdatioiiat 

>  GomiMre  k  Niem,  ii.  c.  7  to  18. 

A  ^  Fi(£  etiam  tunc  onius  auditorum  causarum  dkti  BonSihdi  hoamilt 
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The  rapacity  of  Boniface  was  more  odious  from  the 
Kepotinn  of  Unpopularity  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  ; 
Boni&c*.  ^YiQ  mother  the  most  avaricious  of  women,  his 
brothers  and  their  sons,  in  whose  favor  the  nepotism  of 
Boniface,  in  general  sordid,  yet  in  one  instance  was 
ostentatiously  prodigal.  He  bought  the  principality  of 
Sora  for  one  of  them  at  an  enormous  price  from  Ladis- 
laus  of  Naples. 

Boniface,  on  his  accession,  had  proclaimed  to  Chris- 
tendom his  earnest  anxiety  to  extinguish  the  schism. 
The  means  he  proposed  were  not  well  chosen  to  pro- 
mote the  end.  He  addressed  Clement  YII.  as  the  son 
of  Belial.  ^^  Some  perverse  men,  trusting  in  the  arm 
of  flesh  against  the  Lord,  cry  out  for  a  Council.  O 
damned  and  damnable  impiety !  "  ^  Two  years  after 
he  sent  a  milder  letter  by  two  Carthusian  monks. 
They  were  imprisoned  by  Clement,  and  only  released 
on  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Prance. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.  might  seem  a  providen- 
srofc.  16,  ^^I  summons  to  close  the  schism.  The  Uni- 
^**'  versity  of  Paris,  now  the  first  learned  body 

faiittilU  et  solo  nomine  Decretoram  Doctoris  literas  super  expecUtivl  gnUk 
in  divenis  proyinciis  GrennaniaB  fkbricatas,  in  qoibos  dispensabator  inter 
alia  secom,  quod  sex  inoompatibilia  beneficia  recipere  et  simul  retinere, 
illaque  totiens,  quotiens  eibi  placeret,  simpliciter  vel  ex  causft  pronunda- 
tionis  dimittere  et  loco  dimissorum  totidem  similia  et  dissimilia  beneficia 
recipere  et  retinere  posset  etiam  si  essent  dignitates  majores  post  Pontifi- 
cales,'*  &c.,  &c.  —  A  Niem,  ii.  xi.  Compare  Crobelinus,  who  is  almost  at 
•trong  on  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  Chancery  under  Boniftiee  IX.  m  k  Niem 
op.  316,  dlS. 

^  ^  Sed  dicunt  impii  perversores,  in  camali  brachio  contra  potentiam 
Domini  confidentes,  fiat  Concilium,  ut  schisma  sedetur.  O  damnosa,  et 
damnanda  impietasi*'  He  accuses  the  Oardinals  of  haying  gained  tha 
consent  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  creation  of  Clement,  by  accusing  Ur- 
ban VI.  of  a  design  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
King  cf  France  to  unite  the  French  and  Papal  crowns.  —  Apud  D'Achery . 
vol.  i.  p.  770.  The  Monk  of  8t  Denys  gives  this  letter,  1.  xiU.  14.  Tt« 
iMond,  xir.  19. 
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in  Christendom,  had  already  taken  the  lead,  denoun- 
cing the  diabolical  schism.^  Thej  had  urged  the  King 
to  take  the  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  compel 
the  conflicting  Popes  to  accede  to  one  of  three  schemes 
for  the  termination  of  the  contest  —  Cessiflp,  Arbitra 
tion,  or  a  General  CJouncil.  Clement  had  received 
this  memorial  inalury  of  passion  :  he  denounced  it  as 
an  insolent  and  defamatory  libel.  ^*  Dost  thou  under- 
stand this  Latin  ? "  he  said  to  the  bearer.  "  Suffi- 
ciently !  "  the  officer  replied ;  but  when  the  Pope  with- 
drew into  his  chamber  in  much  manifest  wrath  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Avignon.  The  Pope 
would  see  no  one,  speak  to  no  one.  The  Cardinals 
met  and  agreed  to  press  on  the  Pope  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  university.  He  assembled  them,  and 
bitterly  r^roached  them  with  their  traitorous  ^^  ^^ 
cowardice.  They  replied  by  urging  calmly  ^**' 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Clement  retired  and 
never  more  lefl  his  chamber.  Three  days  after  he  was 
struck  with  ap<^lexy:  his  death  was  attrib-OeiiiiaM. 
uted  to  his  grief.*  So  soon  as  his  death  was  known 
Ae  University  wrote  again  to  the  King,  adjuring  him 
to  prohibit  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  from  proceeding 

1  See  fcrr  the  proceedings  of  the  University,  during  the  Kfetime  of  Clem- 
ent,  the  MoniL  of  St  Denyi,  xiy.  10.  Bead  too  (in  the  Oereoniana)  the 
addrees  of  the  University  to  the  King  — Quare  hoc?  They  ask  of  the 
cohsequenoes  of  the  schism.  Because  unworthy  men  are  promoted  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Church.  **  Quibus  nihil  sancti  est,  nihil  pensi  nihil 
h(«iesti  CUTS  sit;  exhauriunt  ecciesias,  religiones  dif^sipant,  monasteria  spo- 
liant.**  The  churches  are  in  ruins ;  the  lower  priesthood  oppressed,  re- 
duced to  Mendicancy;  the  treasures  of  the  churches  sold.  *^ Exact iones 
graviasimas,  maximas,  intolerabiles  pauperibus  Ecclesise  ministris  imp<H 
nunt,  impiiasimos  homines,  atque  inhumanissimos  ad  colligendum  eligviit,'* 
&c.,  &c. 

«  BeL  de  St  Denys,  xv.  v. 
VOL.  vn.  18 
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to  a  new  election.^  The  wary  Cardinals,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  despise  the  King^s  counsel,  hurried  oyei 
the  election,  and  then  opened  the  royal  letter.  The 
Cardinals  swore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the 
Schism  now  they  had  put  it  out  of  their  power.  No 
act  could  be  more  certain  to  perpetuate  it  than  the 
election  of  the  Spaniard,  the  crafty,  able,  ambitious, 
unprincipled  Cardinal  of  Luna.  Before  the  election 
their  solemn  oath  had  been  taken  to  each  other  that 
whoever  was  chosen  should  at  once  resign  the  Papacy 
at  the  requisition  of  the  Cardinals,  if  Boni&ce  would 
likewise  resign.  The  Cardinal  of  Luna  had  been  the 
loudest  to  condemn  the  Schism ;  he  had  openly  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  if  he  were  Pope  he  would  put 
an  end  to  it  at  once. 

Benedict  XIIL  (such  was  his  title)  communicated 
B«Dedkt  his  election  to  the  King;  of  France*  **  The 
oet.38.  importunity  of  the  Cardinals  had  compelled 
him  to  accept  the  unwelcome  office,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared by  all  means  which  should  be  advisable  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Church."  ^  The  University 
sent  an  address,  eloquent  and  almost  adulatory ;  it  was 
received  with  the  most  gracious  urbanity.  "I  am 
as  ready  to  resign  the  office  as  to  take  off  this  cap." 
He  took  it  off  and  saluted  them.  Each  of  the  Popes 
was  fully  prepared  to  heal  the  Schism  provided  he 
himself  remained  Pope ;  but  neither  could  show  such 
disrespect  to  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion as  to  invalidate  their  privilege  of  election  :  neither 
would  acknowledge  himself  an  intrusive  and  usurping 
Pontiff. 

1  There  are  24  names  of  Cardinals  in  CiacoonioB. 
*  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Schisine,  p.  89. 
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In  Italy  Boni&ce  IX.,  notwithstanding  his  rapadtj 
(perhaps  through  his  rapacity,  which  extorted  BonUko»ix. 
ecclesiastical  wealth  for  the  secular  purposes  of  his  gov- 
eminent),  by  ability,  moderation,  and  firmness,  had 
made  some  progress  towards  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Papacy  in  respect  and  authority.^  That  respect  it  had 
almost  lost,  when  the  Roman  dominions  of  the  Pope 
were  treated  as  the  province  of  a  foreign  prelate,  op* 
pressed  rather  than  governed  by  a  Cardinal  Legate; 
that  authority  the  fierce  and  desultory  ambition  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  had  shaken  rather  than  confirmed.  The  no- 
ble city  of  Perugia  was  weary  of  her  fiu^tions,  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline.  The  Beccarini  (the  nobles  and  their 
partisans),  the  Raspanti  (the  burghers  with  their  ad* 
herents)  offered  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a  resident  and 
as  sovereign  within  their  walls.  Boniface  knew  that 
nothing  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  in  Rome 
so  much  as  his  absence.  No  sooner  had  the  Romans 
lost  the  Pope  than  they  were  eager  for  his  return.  He 
moved  to  Perugia.  Ancona  and  some  of  ,„  y^^A, 
the  other  cities  made  advances  towards  sub-  ^**  ^^TiS* 
mission.  But  the  unhappy  parsimony  of  Boniface  did 
not  permit  him  to  environ  himself  with  a  strong  well- 
paid  body  of  guards,  which  might  keep  down  the  still 
adverse  factions  in  Perugia.  At  midnight,  j^,^  3q 
during  the  following  summer,  he  was  awak-  ^**- 
ened  by  a  wild  tumult.*  The  exiled  Guelfe,  who  had 
reentered  the  city  through  his  mediation,  had  risen, 
not  without  provocation,  and  were  perpetrating  fright- 

1 "  Kee  ftiii  ante  earn  quisquam  Romanorum  pontificum,  qui  talem 
IpoteitateiB  temporalem  Rome  et  in  patrimonio  S.  Petri  exercuiMe  legatur.** 
—  Gobelinaa,p.  316. 

«  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  xv.  He  was  with  the  Pope.  See  also  Sism  lodi 
l4pabHqnefl  Italiennes.  t.  vii.  d.  360. 
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ful  carnage  on  the  Ghibellines.  Pandolfo  Baglioni,  the 
head  of  the  Ghibelline  nobles,  his  brother,  eighty  no- 
bles, a  hundred  of  their  followers,  the  Beccarini,  were 
slain.  The  Pope  fled  in  horror  and  disgust  to  Assisi. 
Biordo,  a  chief  of  Condottieri,  in  league  with  the 
Guelf  Raspanti,  was  under  the  walls  with  1500  ad- 
venturers. He  entered  the  city  and  became  its  lordl 
Biordo's  power  last^  not  long;  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope.  The  Pope  with  bolder  nepotism 
i^y  22,  had  now  created  his  brother  Marquis  of  the 
^*^-  March  of  Ancona.      The  Marquis  was  be- 

sieged in  Macerata  by  Biordo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
A.D.1896.  released  for  a  large  ransom.  Biordo  even 
became  master  of  Assisi  by  treachery,  but  himself 
AMMsioa-  having  made  peace  with  the  Pope,^  was 
a.d!"i896.  murdered  in  Perugia  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  aspired  by  this  good  deed  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate.  "  Perugia  will  not  endure  a  tyrant,"  was  the 
watchword  of  the  new  insurrection.  The  Abbot  was 
received  by  Boniface,  but  died  a  short  time  after  unre- 
warded. The  Pope  had  long  before  the  iall  of  Biordo 
determined  no  more  to  honor  the  fickle  and  perilous 
city  of  Perugia  with  his  residence.  He  had  returned 
Rome.  hy  urgent  invitation  to  Rome ;  he  made  the 

A.©.  1899.  Capitol  a  strong  fortress.  But  Rome  would 
neither  be  without  the  Pope,  nor  when  he  was  within 
her  walls  leave  him  in  peace.  The  Romans  took  um- 
brage at  the  fortification  of  the  Capitol ;  the  life  of 
Bottifitce  was  endangered  in  an  insurrection,  instigated 


1  According  to  Theodoric  k  Niem  the  Pope  was  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Biordo,  returned  to  Perugia,  and  fled  again  to  Assisi.  I  am  not  qnit« 
confident  that  I  have  rightly  unravelled  this  intricate  afTdr,  which  lasted 
several  years. 
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by  the  Bannerets  of  the  city.  He  was  saved  bj  the 
fortunate  presence  of  King  Ladislaus  with  some  troops. 
Not  two  years  after  broke  out  another  revolt.  The 
Pope  met  it  with  firmness.  Thirteen  persons  were 
executed.^ 

But  tlie  Pope  had  other  means  to  reduce  the  con 
tomacious  city.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  at  hand. 
He  treated  that  which  had  been  interpolated  by  his 
predecessor  but  ten  years  before,  and  of  which  himself 
had  enjoyed  the  gains,  as  an  irregular  breach  on  the 
solemn  order  of  the  Ritual.  To  Rome  the  Jubilee 
was  of  as  inestimable  value  as  to  the  Pope.  Without 
the  Pope  it  was  a  vain  unprofitable  ceremony.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  him  to  vouchsafe  his  pres- 
ence. Boni&ce  yielded,  but  enforced  his  own  condi- 
tions. His  partisan,  the  Malatesta,  was  to  be  created 
Senator  of  Rome.  The  magisti-acy  of  the  Bannerets, 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Regions  g[  the  city,  was 
to  be  abrogated  forever.  Bonifttce  entered,  and  as- 
sumed for  die  first  time  the  full  sovereignty  of  Rome.^ 
He  had  already,  it  has  been  seen,  fortified  the  Capi- 
tol :  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  rose  again  from  its  ruins 
in  more  than  its  ancient  strength.  But  this  was  not 
without  a  fierce  struggle.  Two  of  the  Co- Jao.iioo. 
lonnas,  lords  of  Palestrina,  in  league  with  the  deposed 
Bannerets,  broke  into  the  city,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol  with  shouts,  ^^  Death  to  the  Pope ;  long 
liye  the  BLoman  people  I  "  They  were  repulsed ;  thir 
ty-one  hung  up  alive.* 

1  **  E^  che  Don  era  figUuolo  della  pAurm  feco  prendere  i  deliaqiiciiti,*' 
fce. — Muntoii,  sob  ann.  1897. 

*  Sosoneti.  Hist  S.  R.  I.  xri.  Rajnaldut,  sob  ami.  140a 

*  Theodoric  k  Kienif  ii.  c  zxvii.    A  yoath  was  compelled  bj  promise  ei 
pirdoo  to  hsDf/i  the  rest;  among  them  were  bis  own  iather  and  brother. 
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The  Jubilee  was  held  in  all  its  pomp  and  all  its 
prodigality  of  pardon.  Pilgrims  from  all  Christendom 
flocked  to  Rome,  even  from  France,  notwithstanding 
the  inhibition  of  the  King.  To  the  French  the  Pope 
who  bestowed  indulgences  was  the  legitimate  Pope. 
The  King  himself,  by  besieging  the  Antipope  Benedict 
XIII.  in  Avignon,  and  by  taking  him  into  captivity, 
had  destroyed  the  awe  which  belonged  to  the  holy 
office.  Many  of  the  wealthier  pilgrims,  however, 
brought  not  their  rich  offerings  to  the  shrines  c£ 
the  Apostles  in  Rome.  They  were  plundered  in 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood,  noble  matrons  and 
damsels  ravished.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the 
crowded  city.  The  Pope  thought  of  withdrawing  to 
a  place  of  security,  but  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of 
Rome,  the  loss  of  th^  oblations.  His  bitter  adversary 
taunts  him  with  refusing  alms  to  the  plundered  and 
dying  pilgrims.^ 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Popedom 
jton  oaie-  Seemed  to  be  advancing  with  irresistible  force. 
Milan.  The  first  time  for  centuries,  Italy  seemed 

likely  to  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  native  King. 
Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti  had  cast  off  the  ignoble  name 
of  Count  of  Virtii ;  ^  by  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus  he  was  Duke  of  Milan.  By  his  success  in 
arms,  by  his  more  successful  intrigues,  he  had  obtained 
the  power,  he  meditated  the  assumption  of  the  title,  of 
**King  of  Italy."  All  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy 
owned  his  dominion;  Bologna,  Perugia,  Sienna  were 
his.     He  threatened  at  once  Florence  and  Rome.     All 

1  Solitna  enim  erat  rapere,  nee  rapta  indigeatibiu  commaniGan.**  —  A 
Niem,  ii.  28. 
*  Moratori,  Ann.,  lub  ann.  1395. 
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the  great  Free  Companies,  all  the  distinguished  gen- 
erals, inarched  under  the  standard  of  the  Serpent. 
What  had  a  Pope,  with  a  contested  title,  a  Pope  even 
with  the  ability  of  Boniface,  to  oppose  to  such  puis- 
sance ?  and,  against  a  King  of  Italy  with  such  vast  ter- 
ritories, wealth,  ambition,  what  had  been  the  Pope  ? 

The  death  of  Gian  Graleazzo  from  the  plague  relieved 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  His  8«pi.8>Moa. 
last  will  ^  divided  his  great  dominions  among  his  sons. 
All  the  great  warlike  Lombard  Republics,  the  cities  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  were  recited  in  that  will  as 
passing  to  his  descendants.  The  Pope,  with  prompt 
ability,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion.  He  detached 
the  fiunous  Alberic  Barbiano,  the  Great  Constable, 
from  the  service  of  Milan.  Barbiano  with  his  bands 
began  the  reconquest  of  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  His  avarice  and  extortions  gave  Boniface 
the  conmiand  of  wealth,  wealth  the  command  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiery  in  Italy,  and  all  the  soldiery  were 
mercenary.^  Had  not  Boniface  been  compelled  by  the 
fiulure  of  his  health  and  a  painful  disease  to  retire  to 
the  warm  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  he  might  have  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to 
his  role. 

Daring  all  this  period  the  Ultramontane  Kings  had 
been  laboring  to  extinguish  the  Schism.     So  Benwuot 
long  as  the  Pope  at  Avignon  was  a  French-  *"^* 
man,  so  long  the  King  of  France  and  the  French  Car- 
dinals adhered  to  his  cause.     Their  sympathy  with  a 

1  Sm  the  will  and  tlie  nuigiuficent  obsequies  in  Cork),  Storia  di  Milano, 
1.  ir.  p.  2S6. 

'**  Verbis  oonflads  in  annim,  aaroqae  verso  in  arras,  terras  ecciesia 
slienstas  rebellibos  subacds,  rerbis,  auro,  armis  potenter  recnperavit.'*—* 
aobeUnoB,  p.  laS. 
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Spaniard  was  much  less  strong,^  the  evils  of  the  Schism 
became  more  glaringly  manifest.  Immediately  after 
4.p.iao6.  the  accession  of  Benedict  XIII.  the  King 
(Charles  VI.)  smnmoned  a  Council  of  the  high^ 
Clergy  of  Paris.  Simon  de  Cramault,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  presided  in  the 
Council  over  nine  Archbishops,  forty-six  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots and  Doctors  innumerable.  The  Council  threw 
aside  at  once  the  proposition  of  compelling  all  the 
Christian  kingdoms  who  supported  the  Italian  Pontiff 
to  submit  to  Benedict  XIII.^  It  was  an  avowed  im- 
possibility. Three  courses  remained :  —  1.  A  Greneral 
Council ;  2.  Compromise  by  the  appointment  of  arbi- 
ters ;  but  who  was  to  choose  the  arbiters,  or  enforce 
their  award?  3.  The  renunciation  of  both  into  the 
hands  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  —  either  the  two 
Colleges  united  in  one,  or  each  to  his  own  College. 
The  voices  were  in  overwhelming  number  for  the 
Ambamdon  renunciatiou.  A  stately  embassy  was  deter- 
toArignoo.  njiucd  of  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  the  King's  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  his  brother,  three  Bishops,  Senlis, 
Poitiers,  and  Arras,  with  eight  nobles.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Cathedral 
chapters  of  France,  urging  them  to  make  processions, 
and  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  this  embassy.  The 
Ambassadors  arrived  at  Avignon.  The  Pope  first  in- 
trenched himself  behind  forms ;  but  he  was  at  length 

^  **  Fenint  quidem  Dominos  Cardinalis  Grallioos  odio  habentee  Dominum 
Beoedictum  pro  eo  qaod  ermt  alteriuB  nationis  quam  QalUcn,  et  qnoniam 
Inter  se  de  uno  Gallico  post  mortem  dementis  YII.  non  potnenint  ooo- 
cordare,  propterea  in  istum  conyenemnt."  —  Contin.  Chronic.  Theodor.  k 
Niem,  apod  Eccard.  i.  p.  1584. 

*  Thia  was  called  the  "  via  fiicti." 
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obliged  to  admit  them  to  an  audience.^  GKDes  de 
Champs  communicated  to  the  Pope  that  the  J«Mi,iaa6. 
King  and  the  Church  having  duly  considered  all  other 
courses  had  determined  on  that  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  two  Popes.  Benedict  sought  delay ;  he  was  Vicar 
of  Christ,  answerable  to  Christ  in  an  affiur  of  this  sol* 
emn  impoit ;  it  must  not  be  driven  on  with  unseemly 
speed.  The  Ambassadors  returned ;  they  summoned 
the  Cardinals  in  the  King's  name  to  ViUeneuve  (on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone).  Of  the  twenty  Cardi- 
nak  nineteen  approved  the  project  of  the  King;  the 
Spanish  Cardinal  of  Pampeluna  alone  declared  that  it 
was  injustice  to  place  the  legitimate  Pope  on  a  level 
with  the  intruder  Boniface.  Benedict  attempted  to 
propitiate  the  Ambassadors  by  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
They  dined  with  him,  he  gave  them  the  blandest 
promises.  At  length  he  delivered  a  schedule  with  a 
counter-project     The  two  Popes  and  the  two  i 


Colleges  of  Cardinals  were  to  meet  in  some  ptqM* 
place  bordering  on  France,  under  the  King's  protectimi. 
No  one  could  discern  more  clearly  than  Benedict  him- 
self the  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  scheme :  it  was 
rejected  by  the  ambassadora  of  the  King,  by  those  of 
the  University,  and  by  the  Canlinals.  Their  prayers, 
remonstrances,  admonitions  were  vain.  Benedict  took 
a  lofty  tone  ;  he  commanded  them  under  the  penalties 
of  contumacy,  disobedience,  unbelief,  under  threats  of 
the  severest  procedures,  to  adopt  his  scheme  and  no 
other.  Some  fell  on  their  knees,  and  conjured  him 
with  tears  to  assent  to  the  counsels  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Prince.  Benedict  replied,  "  They  were  his 
subjects ;  he  was  their  sovereign  ;  he  was  lord  not  only 
I  Dupoj,  Hist,  du  ScfaisoM,  p.  4t. 
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over  them,  but  over  all  who  were  living  in  death  ;  *  he 
had  to  render  account  to  God  alone  I  "  The  negotia- 
tions lingered  on,  but  at  length  the  Ambassadors  re- 
turned to  Paris.  It  was  determined  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other  great  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom. Two  Abbots  were  sent  into  Grermany ;  the 
A.D  1896.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  Admiral  of 
France,  and  other  nobles  into  England.  Benedict 
attempted  to  win  the  King  of  France  by  the  grant 
of  a  tenth.  This  alienated  the  Clergy;  the  King 
dared  not  levy  the  subsidy.  The  University  of  Paris 
entered  an  appeal  against  all  acts  of  Benedict  to  a 
A.i>.  1896.  future  one,  true,  and  universal  Pope.  Bene- 
dict in  a  Bull  annulled  this  defamatory  libel.'  The 
next  year  the  University  replied  to  the  Bull  by  a  new 
appeal,  in  which  they  declared  that  many  Popes  had 
been  repudiated  for  their  wickedness. 

Two  years  passed.  In  1398  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  and  Clergy  of  France  met  again.  There  were 
present  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Orleans,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  eight  Archbishops,  thirty-two  Bish- 
ops, Abbots  without  number,  deputies  from  five  Uni- 
versities. It  was  announced  not  only  that  the  King 
and  the  Church  of  France  had  determined  the  renun- 
ciation by  both  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
England,*  Arragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Sicily  oon- 


1  ^Hortement  vivantB." — Dupuy,  p.  51. 

<  GersoniaHA,  p.  xii. 

>  In  189Sf  Benedict  seems  to  have  entertained  some  hope  of  moTing  the 
King  of  France  against  the  Antipope  Boniiiice.  He  writes  to  Richard  IL 
«f  England  to  interpose  in  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  France,  whom 
Richard  called  Father  (Richard  had  married  l.oabella  of  France),  but  who 
had  long  strayed  from  the  bosom  of  Mollier  Church  and  the  wuy  of  tmtlL 
—  MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec.  91, 1898. 
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cnrred  in  this  measure  as  the  only  way  to  end  the 
Schism.  After  long,  grave,  learned  debate,  July  17. 
a  vast  majority  had  resolved  on  the  nnconditional  sub- 
traction of  allegiance  from  Benedict  XIII.  This  act 
of  renunciation  was  solemnly  published  with  processions 
and  prayers  on  a  Sunday,  and  promulgated  by  letters 
with  the  King's  signature  throughout  the  realm.^  No 
sooner  was  it  published  at  Avignon  than  the  Cardinals, 
except  Pampelnna  and  Tarascon,  disclaimed  Pope  Ben- 
oUct ;  he  thundered  invectives  against  them ;  they  with- 
drew across  the  Rhone  to  Yilleneuve  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King. 

Peter  d' Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  age,  had  held  the  singular  PMvd'Auiy. 
office  of  enforcing  on  both  Popes  the  duty  of  re- 
nouncmg  their  dignity,  and  submitting  to  a  just  award. 
At  a  Council  at  Rheims,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
received  his  commission  from  the  EmpercHr  and  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Clergy  of  both  realms. 
He  had  set  out  for  Rome.  He  found  Pope  ^^  ]|g^ 
Boni&ce  at  Fondi,  having  subdued  the  tur-  ^*  ^^"^ 
bulent  and  marauding  Count,  the  author  or  abet- 
tor of  the  Schism,  and  who  had  boldly  alleged  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an 
excuse  for  plundering  his  dominions.  The  Conmiis- 
noner  of  the  Ultramontane  Sovereigns  returned  to 
Rome   with  the  Pontiff.     Boniface  entertained  him 

1  Sm  the  Doenoant  in  Uie  monk  af  St.  Dtnji,  zlx.  0.  S.  He  «nt«n  at 
langth  into  the  ooodact  of  Pope  Benedict.  Among  other  ehargee  if  liie 
foUowing:  —  '^SoooeaaTi  idem  Benedictus,  ad  suom  ambitionem  fa^oa- 
Bodi  palliandam,  qooedam  per  diversa  mondi  climata  mandavit  iklridicoe 
qni  non  emtraemnt  contra  Teritatem  seminare,  quod  iidem  iDustria  dnoie 
ligati,  aohim  et  adeo  appemerunt  riam  oenionif  aimplieis  parte  noetri,  at 
JBco  eederet  et  umu  GnlUcut  el^erelifr  m  Papam," 
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witli  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  with  vague  but  promis- 
ing protestations  of  liis  earnest  desire  to  close  the 
Schism.  The  Pope's  avaricious  and  ambitious  brothers 
took  alarm  at  the  extent  of  his  concessions.  Through- 
out Rome  were  murmurs  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 
They  feared  lest  they  should  lose  their  Pope,  their  dig- 
nity, their  profit,  the  general  pardon  o(  the  Jubilee.' 
A  great  deputation  addressed  the  Pope,  exhorting  him 
to  assert  himself  to  be  the  true  Pope,  not  to  abandon 
the  privilege  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  They  would 
hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  right  "  My  good 
children,"  returned  Boniface,  "  Pope  I  am.  Pope  will  I 
remain,  despite  all  treaty  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Germany." 

Peter  d'Ailly  had  returned  to  France ;  he  was  now 
joined  in  a  second  Commission  to  Avignon  with  the 
Marshal  Boucicaut.  If  the  eloquence  of  the  Bishc^ 
should  not  prevail,  the  Marshal  was  to  employ  the 
force  of  arms.  Peter  d'Ailly  arrived  in  the  Court  of 
Benedict.  He  had  first  an  interview  with  Pope  Bene- 
At  Arignon.  dict.  All  the  auswcr  which  he  coald  obtain 
was,  "  Let  the  King  of  France  issue  what  ordinances 
he  will,  I  will  hold  my  title  and  my  Popedom  till  I 
die."  D'Ailly  entreated  him  to  consult  his  Cardinals.' 
In  a  full  Consistory  he  delivered  a  long  and  persuasive 
Latin  harangue.     He  then  withdrew.     The  Cardinal 

^  **  Se  dout^rent  fort  lea  RomainSf  qu'fls  ne  perdissent  1«  si^ge  du  Pap« 
qui  par  mn  trop  lear  valoit,  et  portoit  grand  profit,  et  en  tons  les  pardons 
generaax,  qui  devoient  6tre  dedans  deux  ans  k  veniTt  donk  toat  pro6t  de- 
rmi  redonder  en  la  dtk  de  Kome  et  \k  environ.'*  —  Froissart,  iv.  67.  This 
mission  was  in  1398,  before  the  Jubilee.  Dupiu,  in  his  LHe  of  Peter  d'Ailljr 
(Qenoni  Opera,  vol.  i.),  has  omitted  this  journey  to  Rome,  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Froissart. 

3  8ee  the  picturesque  description  in  Froissart,  iv.  67,  oomparbd  with  otiMi 
aeooonts. 
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of  Amiens  urged  the  inevitable  necessity  of  submission 
to  the  determination  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  (Sep- 
many.  Pope  Benedict  steadily  refused  ;  "  he  had  been 
invested  by  God  in  his  Papacy ;  he  would  not  renounce 
it  for  Count,  or  Duke,  or  King."  The  Consistory  was 
in  tumult;  almost  all  the  Cardinals  clamored  against 
him.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray  entered  again  ;  he  de- 
manded an  answer.  "  Pope  I  have  written  myself; 
Pope  I  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  my  subjects ; 
Pope  I  will  remain  to  the  end  of  my  days.  And  tell 
my  son,  the  King  of  France,  that  I  had  thought  him 
till  now  a  good  Catholic  ;  he  will  repent  of  his  errors. 
Warn  him  in  my  name  not  to  bring  trouble  on  his  con- 
•ctence."  Such  at  Rome  and  at  Avignon  was  the  reply 
to  overtures  of  peace. 

The  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  the  mean  time  was  gather- 
ing his  forces  around  Avignon.  The  Provencal  gentle- 
men, with  Raymond  de  Turenne  at  their  head,  crowded 
to  his  banner.  Expectation  of  the  pillage  of  Avignon, 
with  the  Papal  treasures,  and  the  plunder  of  the  luxu- 
rious villas  of  the  Cardinals,  drew  together  men  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  the  Free  Bands.  The  citizens  of 
Avignon  would  have  compelled  the  stubborn  Pontiff  to 
yield ;  the  old  man  answered  with  dauntless  courage, 
"  I  will  summon  the  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  the 
King  of  Arragon,  to  my  aid.  I  will  raise  troops  along 
the  Riviera  as  far  as  Genoa.  What  fear  ye  ?  Guard 
ye  your  city,  I  will  guard  my  palace."  But  Avignon 
and  the  Cardinals  capitulated  at  the  first  summons. 
The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  Popeb*- 
prepared  for  a  resolute  defence.  He  had  laid  wa  paiaM. 
in  great  store  of  provisions,  grain,  oil,  wine:  his  fnel 
was  burned  by  an  accidental  fire ;  he  pulled  down  part 
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of  the  buildings  to  cook  the  food.  Boucicaut  from 
awe,  or  in  confident  expectation  that  the  Pontiff  must 
soon  submit,  would  not  lead  his  soldiers  to  storm  the 
strong  Papal  Palace.  The  Cardinals  had  fled  again  to 
Villeneuve;  Pampeluna  and  Tarascon  alone  were  still 
faithful  to  Benedict. 

The  Cardinals  sent  an  embassy,  three  of  their  body, 
^^^1,  to  the  King.  They  urged  the  seizure  of  Pope 
fttParii.  Benedict,  and  that  Boniface  should  be  com- 
pelled by  tlie  same  withdrawal  of  obedience  to  submit 
to  the  decree  of  a  Council.  They  suggested  their 
apprehensions  lest  Benedict  should  escape  into  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage.  They  neglected  not  their 
own  interests ;  they  stipulated  that  their  own  privi- 
leges, emoluments,  expectatives  should  be  religiously 
respected.  None  of  the  great  benefices,  bishoprics,  op 
abbacies  were  to  be  filled  till  the  imion  of  the  Church, 
the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  to  advance  that  object. 
The  insolence,  violence,  and  avarice  of  the  Cardinals 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  peace.  They  were  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  of  Paris.^  The  King  began  to 
waver.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Boucicaut  not  to 
proceed  against  Benedict  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  with  the  Papal  treasures.  The  palace 
was  closely  blockaded  ;  Benedict's  two  Cardinals  in  an 
attempt  to  fly  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Benedict  had  in  vain  entreated  succor  from  the  King 
of  Arragon.     He  had  offered  to  make  Barcelona  or 


i**Et  inde  vulgares  sumpserunt  audaciam,  at  cum  issent  ad  palacia 
dominonim  com  pomposo  eqnitatu,  eis  conviciabantur,  verba  ignominioM 
proferentos  quae  cum  maximft  indignatione  audiebant^*  —  Belig.  d«  S 
Denys,  xix.  p.  680. 
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Perpignan  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  ^^  Does  the  prieBt 
think  that  for  him  I  will  plunge  into  a  war  | 
with  the  King  of  France?"  Such  was^ 
the  replj  of  Martin  of  Arragon.  Benedict  was  con- 
strained to  capitulate.  The  harshest  part  of  the  terms 
was  that  they  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  hostile  Car- 
dinals and  by  the  wealthier  burghers  of  Avignon.  The 
Cardinals  and  the  burghers  pledged  themselves  to  ke^ 
strict  guard,  that  Benedict  should  not  leave  his  palace : 
he  was  their  prisoner. 

It  was  remarked  that  throughout  this  contest  Bene- 
dict employed  not  the  spiritual  sword.  The  Pope  en- 
dured the  siege  without  hurling  anathemas  on  his  fbes.^ 
His  malediction  could  only  have  struck  in  general  at 
the  King  and  all  his  nobles ;  the  interdict,  had  he 
dared  to  issue  it,  would  have  smitten  the  whole  realm. 
But  he  knew  the  state  of  the  Court  of  France,  the  in- 
sanity of  the  King,  the  implacable  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  withdrawal 
firom  his  all^iance  by  one  of  the  furious  factions  which 
divided  the  Court  and  Kingdom  insured  the  sympathy 
of  the  other.  The  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians,  the 
rival  Dukes,  could  not  join  in  hatred  or  persecution 
of  the  same  object.  Who  would  know,  in  those 
superstitions  times,  whether  the  constant  paroxysms 
of  derangement  which  seized  the  King  might  not  be 
attributed  to  the  Papal  excommunication  ?  The  two 
Augusdnian  Monks  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  the 
King's  malady,  having  utterly  failed  in  their  mission, 


1  **  Nee  aliqnaliter  ubub  fuit  oontra  quenquam  gUdio  spiritnalj,  nun  scie- 
bftt  non  a  cnnctis  IiTia  deferentibiu  istas  iniqnitates  prooedera,  com  mnltl 
Qloe  dampoarent,  sibi  favorabiliter  adhieront«6.*' -  •  Chronio.  8.  Deny* 
six.  8. 
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were  arraigned  for  the  impious  magic,  in  which  the 
kingdom  had  put  its  foil  faith,  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
and  the  Clergy.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  Place 
de  Greve  as  sorcerers,  not  as  impostors  ;  their  quarters 
exposed  to  the  insult  and  abhorrence  of  the  forions 
populace.^ 

For  five  years  Benedict  XIII.  endured  this  humil- 
A.B.iaos-  iating  imprisonment.  The  Cardinals  kept 
^*^  jealous  ward,  their  vigilance  was  unwearied, 

unrelaxed.  Yet  Benedict  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  now  publicly  espoused  his  cause 
against  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  had  entered  the  lists  against  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  boldly  aiTaigned  the  sacrile- 
gious revolt  from  the  one  true  Pope.^  Louis,  King  of 
Sicily,  forced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope, 
His  title  to  his  throne  depended  on  the  Papal  grant. 
Louis  tendered  his  foil  and  loyal  allegiance  to  the 
March  12,  succcssor  of  St.  Pctcr.  Benedict  knew  that 
^^^  his  time  was  come.     On  a  still  evening,  with 

the  aid  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  Robert  de  Braqne- 
mont,  he  stole  in  disguise  out  of  the  palace,  unques- 
tioned and  unsearched  by  the  guards.  He  passed  the 
night  in  Avignon.  The  next  morning  he  dropped 
down  the  Rhone  to  Chateau  R^naud,  a  strong  fortress 
held  by  600  soldiers  of  King  Louis.  His  first  act  was 
to  send  for  a  barber ;  ever  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
he  had  let  his  beard  grow. 

Never  was  revulsion  more  rapid  or  complete.  The 
abject  prisoner  of  his  own  Cardinals,  from  whom  half 
Christendom,  the  loyal  half,  had  withdrawn  their  alle- 

1  Chron.  de  St.  Denys.    Sismondi.  Hist  des  Fnn^aii. 
*  Dapay,  Hist,  du  Schisme. 
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glance,  was  again  the  Pope  of  France  and  Spain.  His 
two  ikithfnl  Cardinals  were  at  his  side,  the  rest  in  trem- 
bling submission  at  his  feet.  They  dared  not  disobey 
his  summons.  He  entertained  them  at  a  sumptuons 
repast.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  was  heard  the 
clang  of  arms  ;  soldiers  were  seen  with  their  gleaming 
halberds  taking  their  stations  in  silence.  The  Cardi- 
nals sat  in  speechless  terror.  But  Benedict  desired 
only  to  show  his  power :  at  a  sign  they  withdrew.  The 
feast  went  on  ;  but  if  a  dark  tradition  be  tnie,  his 
mercy  confined  itself  to  churchmen.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards  the  ruins  of  a  hall  were  shown, 
in  which  the  Pope  had  given  a  banquet  of  reconcil- 
iation to  some  of  the  principal  bui^hers  of  Avignon, 
and  ihexi  set  fire  to  the  building  and  burned  them  all 
alive.^  Be  this  but  an  ancient  legend,  he  compelled 
the  citizens  to  rebuild  the  imttered  walls  of  the  Papal 
palace :  he  garrisoned  it  with  Arragonese  sol-  m^ju, 
diers.  The  clergy  of  France  had  been  again  convoked 
in  Paris.  The  Cardinals  of  Poitiers  and  of  Saluces 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  Benedict  (the  last  time 
they  had  been  his  bitter  adversaries).  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Berry,  and  Bourbon  still  held  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  the  University  of  Paris  was  now 
divided.  On  a  sudden  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
leading  the  King.  It  was  a  lucid  interval  in  the  mel- 
ancholy state  of  the  prince.  Charles  faltered  out,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  a  declaration  of  his  high 
opinion  of  the  learning  and  virtue  of  Benedict.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  Cross  from  the  altar ;  the 
King  laid   his  hands  upon  it,  and  declared   that  he 

Bonch^  Hiit.  de  Provence,  ii.  439.    Sismondi,  Hist,  dee  Fran^aii  zii 
D.380. 

VOL.  vn.  19 
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restored  to  Benedict  the  allegiance  of  the  i^eahn  of 
France :  "  so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  acknowledge 
him  alone  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ/'  The  fidnt  gleam 
of  doubtful  reason  in  a  madman  was  to  determine  who 
was  the  representative  of  God's  Almightiness  on  earth! 
The  Bishops  burst  into  the  chant  of  the  Te  Deum,  the 
bells  rang  out.  Paris  knew  by  those  pealing  sounds 
that  Benedict  was  again  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.^ 
The  King's  letters  announced  these  glad  tidings  to  the 
provinces.  Benedict  still,  to  the  King,  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  professed  his  eager 
desire  to  extinguish  the  Schism.  In  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity he  sent  an  embassy  to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Bon- 
iface refused  to  receive  the  ambassadors  but  as  Pope. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Pons,  Benedict's  Legate,  and  his 
cdleagues  had  the  prudence  to  yield.  They  were 
received  in  full  Consistory.  They  urged  a  free  con 
ference,  at  some  appointed  place,  to  discuss  the  rival 
Feast  of  St.  claims.  Boniface,  perhaps  suffering  under 
8«pt  29^1404.  his  painful  malady,  the  stone,  answered  with 
bitter  pride,  "  that  he  alone  was  Pope,  Peter  di  Luna 
an  Antipope."  ^^  At  least,"  rejoined  the  offended  am- 
bassadors, "  our  master  is  guiltless  of  simony."  The 
oot.i.  insult  struck  to  the  heart  of  Bcmi&ce.     He 

retired  to  his  chamber,  and  ere  two  days  was  dead.' 

1  Compare  Qenoniana,  p.  xvi.  Dopin's  abstract  of  these  prooeediogt  is 
foil  and  fair. 

*  Dapuj,  p.  90.  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  88.  We  read  in  Ciaoooiilia: 
"  Fait  Bonifadus  mrns  insigniomm  et  pradentiBsimorcim  Pontificam,  qnoa 
nnquam  Roma  vidit,  et  qui  plus  timoris,  observantis  et  obedientiA  i^Hid 
Bomanos  dves  obtinuit.**  Of  his  avarice  and  rapacity^  and  othw  ftnhs, 
3f  Christian  viiiaes,  he  says  nothing.  See  also  his  epitaph.  BoniAM:«  had 
a  complication  of  fearful  maladies,  of  which  the  stone  was  the  flutal  one. 
This  e]ttraordinai7  story  of  a  proposed  cure  of  this  malady  rests  on  tiie 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence :  "  Multis  vnlratum  est  qnod  earn 
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tecandan  nedkimuD  carnaleiB  dicarehnr  tSki,  q«od  per  eoitem  cm  mtSBtn 
Hbenretnr  a  caknlo,  ex  quo  decewt,  minimd  •cqaieecew  ▼oWt  taaft»  m** 
rilegio  ooBtrm  diriiuiDi  legem,  eU|f^  poCna  iMiri  qaaai  hipilirt  Tirwt.** 
->S.  Antonlii.  Chronioon,  lab  ana.  CoBpara,  on  the  odier  hand,  QabeB- 
■at  Pencna,  who  hatee  Bonifaoe  aa  eovdially  aa  be  iatterad  Urbaa  YL 
Gebefinaa,  now  in  Gennan  j,  eaw  the  workfaiga  ef  the  avariea  aad  npad^ 
if  Beufitfe.  BoaiCKe  abaoiatalj  aanallad  all  aad  areiy  eaa  ef  Ida  awa 
aeta,  graala,  iadnlgeooee,  and  diapenaattoaa,  aad  tfaoaa  oi  Ida  ptidieiaiuii 
(nad  liM  whole  87th  chapter),  it  aboald  aeeBl^  to  ngnuit  ftr  iva  Tean  with 
Bivfcea.    Of  hkdeathheeaja,««St  aieqaaairial 

P. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INNOCENT  Vn.    GREGORY  Xn.    BENEDICT  Xm. 

Submission  to  a  foreign  Pontiff  was  the  last  thought 
of  the  Italian  Cardinab.  There  were  only  eight  ^  in 
Rome.  They  solemnly  swore  that  whosoever  of  them 
should  be  chosen  would  abdicate  the  Popedom  so  soon 
as  Benedict  should  do  the  same.  This  oath  was  taken 
by  Cosmo  Megliorotto,  who  was  elected,  and  assumed 
innooentvn.  *^®  name  of  Innocent  VII.  The  ambassa- 
Oct.  12, 1404.  Jqj^  q{  Benedict  demanded  their  safe-conduct 
as  accredited  only  to  Pope  Boni&ce.  They  had  been 
seized ;  they  were  forced  to  buy  their  release  from  the 
Commander  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.* 

Innocent  VII.  had  too  much  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humanity  for  these  tumultuous  times.^  His  first  year 
was  a  year  of  purgatory  in  the  Conclave.  The  Cardi- 
nals, headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Montpellier,  would  not 
abandon  the  good  old  profitable  usages  of  simony.  But 
he  had  to  encounter  more  terrible  enemies.  Nothing 
can  redound  more  to  the  praise  at  least  of  the  firm  and 
i^esolute  policy  of  Boniface  than  the  fierce  outbreak  im- 

>  Seven,  Ciacconios;  nine,  Oldoin.  I  make  oat  eight  GobelintiB  girei 
■even  names. 

«  Dupuy,  p.  90. 

•  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  84.  He  writes  to  the  Archhishop  of  York,  an- 
nouncing  his  election,  and  hopes  that  the  "  desiderabilis  unionis  tranqoiUi* 
Urn  **  maj  ensue  on  his  accession.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec  27, 1404. 
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mediatelj  after  his  death.  The  Guelfs  and  Ghibet 
lines,  awed  by  his  stern  conduct,  had  croacbed  immmuo* 
in  sullen  repose.  Innocent  had  hardly  time  **  "**™* 
to  return  to  the  safe  Vatican  Palace  from  his  corona* 
tion  in  the  Lateran,  when  -Rome  rose  in  tumult  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  Bannerets,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  their  rule.  Two  Colonnas,  one 
Savelli,  hastened  firom  the  fortresses  in  the  neightiop- 
hood  to  inflame  the  insurrection  against  the  Papal 
Goverment.^  The  Orsini  were  the  hereditary  de- 
fenders of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  There  were  all 
the  erils  and  miseries  of  a  Roman  insurrection  —  pal- 
aces pillaged,  matrons  and  virgins  violated. 

Ladislaus  King  of  Naples  was  in  the  city  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Innocent ;  he  was  leagued  with  udwana 
the  Ghibelhnes,  btit  the  champion  of  liberty  ^^'^•pi*^ 
brooded  over  designs  iatal  to  liberty.  He  was  now 
almost  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  Naples. 
He  aspired  to  include  Rome  within  his  dominions. 
The  yielding  Pope  endeavored  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship, he  averted  the  open  hostility  of  Ladislaus,  by  the 
cession,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  the  Maremma. 
The  King  of  Naples  interposed  his  mediation  between 
the  Pope  and  the  people.  But  the  terms  betrayed  at 
once  his  power  and  his  inclinations.  20,000  florins 
from  the  tax  on  salt,  which  belonged  to  the  Papal  ex* 
eheqner,  were  awarded  to  the  people.  The  Pope  held 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (Mnrchardon,  a  famous  con- 
dottiere,  commanded  the  garrison),  the  Capitol  was 
surrendered  to  the  people.  The  Tiber  flowed  between 
the  oily  of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  the  people. 
The  Senator  was  to  be  named  by  the  Pope  out  of 

1  **  Qnod  Bibkx^a  per  eodesmm  non  per  cires  regerentor.*'  — A  Niem 
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three  prescribed  by  the  people.  Ten  magistrates, 
called  the  Ten  of  Liberty,  were  to  be  renewed  every 
two  months.^ 

The  Pope  still  endeavored  to  maintain  a  popular 
policy.  In  a  creation  of  "Cardinals,  five  were  Romans; 
but  the  emissaries  of  Ladislaas  were  still  active*  A 
dispute  arose,  which  led  to  armed  strife,  about  the  fort 
which  commanded  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  so  all  the 
northern  approaches  to  Rome.  A  deputation  <^  the 
people,  among  which  were  some  of  the  most  audacioiis 
and  most  popular  leaders,  two  of  the  captains  of  the 
regions,^  entered  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Ludovico 
Megliorotto,  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  a  bold,  fiery  man, 
an  intimate  associate  of  Murchardon  the  commander  of 
the  Papal  troops,  would  not  endure  their  plebeian  inso- 
lence. As  they  departed,  he  fell  on  them,  eleven  were 
killed.'  Their  bodies  were  left  till  night  reeking  on 
the  pavement.  There  they  were  seen  by  Leonardo 
Aretino  (the  historian),  who  made  his  way  with  diffi* 
Btpt.  6, 1406.  culty  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  He  found 
the  old  man,  who  was  entirely  guiltless  of  all  conniv- 
ance in  the  act,  in  the  deepest  depression  and  honxHr. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call  God  to 
witness  his  innocence.^ 

The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  out ;  the  people  rose 
rn^tof  ^  vengeance:  all  the  palaces  of  the  Cardi- 
tiMPope.      nals  and  courtiers  were  pillaged.     The  P<^ 

1  Sozoroen,  apad  Maratori,  S.  R.  1. 1.  xvi.  Bayiuddus  has  the  treaty 
•obuin.  1404. 

*  Gapi  di  Rioni. 

*  The  murder  was  oommitted  in  a  hoase,  **  abi  habitabat  mater  Bool- 
fkciV*  The  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  laj  near  the 
Amila,  where  the  Veronica  was  commonly  shown.  —  Diarium  Anton.  Palil 
ICarat.  R.  I.  S.  xxiv.  p.  917. 

<  Leonard.  Aretin.  Comm.  xxz.  p.  9S3. 
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and  Cardinak  with  difficulty  fled  to  Viterbo.  The 
Pope  had  ahnost  perished  of  thint.  The  Abbot  of  St 
Peter's  was  murdered  in  his  sight,  as  also  another  of 
his  Court;  their  bodies  were  cast  in  the  highway. 
John  of  Colonna  took  possession  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  were  defaced  or  covered  with  mud. 
The  Colonna  was  ironically  called  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  thought  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
troops  were  under  the  walls ;  he  hoped  to  hear  himself 
welcomed  as  Lord  of  Rome.  The  Colonnas,  the  Sa- 
yellis,  some  other  Barons  were  prepared  to  raise  the 
cry.  His  troops  found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  be- 
gan to  sack  the  houses.^  But  the  turbulent  people  had 
not  cast  out  the  Pope  to  submit  to  a  king  and  a  stran- 
ger.* The  whole  city  was  a  great  battle-field.  The 
soldiers  of  Ladislaus  set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarters ;  but 
at  length,  after  great  slaughter,  the  King  abandoned  his 
desperate  enterprise,  his  discomfited  troops  withdrew. 
With  more  than  her  usual  versatility,  Rome  had  her 
ambassadors  at  Viterbo  imploring  the  return  of  Pope 
Innocent,'  offering  to  recognize  his  plenary  dominion,^ 
and  laying  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city.  Innocent 
was  again  Lord  of  Rome.  He  waited  about  Retonto 
two  months,  he  was  received  in  triumph.  ***°^ 
Three  mcmths  after  he  issued  his  Bull  of  Excommuni* 
cation  against  King  Ladislaus  and  the  Colonnas.  Am- 
bassadors fix>m  King  Ladislaus  were  at  his  footstool 

1  **  Poaoit  ad  sacdnun  totatn  Bomam.**  —  Diarimn  Petri.  Ht  waf  mat- 
tar  of  three  RIonL 

s  **  E  bencfa^  li  Colonneei,  e  U  Savelli,  e  alcim!  altri  Baroni  el  ydeMero^ 
tvtto  n  popolo  no*1  yolera."  —  Piero  Minorbetto,  apud  Tartint,  sob  tmm 
1406. 

•  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii  8S. 

^  **  Dominiom  totins  Boms." 
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Peace  was  made;    the  Casde  of  St.  Angelo  snrren- 
Death  dered.    In  the  same  month,  in  the  year  after 

he  Lad  fled  from  Rome,  Innocent  departed  from  this 
dismal  world  to  the  quiet  grave.^ 

The  Schism  could  not  terminate  with  the  death  of 
either  Pope.  The  Roman  Cardinals  could  not  ac- 
knowledge Benedict  unconditionally  without  condem- 
ning their  own  obstinate  resistance,  or  vrithout  vitiating 
tlieir  succession,  and  im{>erilling  their  title  to  the  Car- 
dinalate.  An  ecclesiastical  head  was  necessary  for  the 
assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  Rome : '  it 
would  have  been  wrested  at  once,  perhaps  forever,  by 
the  turbulent  people  from  the  feeble  and  disunited  grasp 
Not.  30.  of  the  Cardinals.  Fifteen  Cardinals  met  in 
Conclave.  Again  they  administered,  and  all  took,  an 
oath  of  unusual  rigor,^  tliat  whoever  might  be  elected 
Pope  would  at  once  renounce  the  Papacy,  directly  his 
rival  at  Avignon  would  consent  to  the  same  abjuration. 
Of  all  the  fifteen,  none  seemed  to  take  this  oath  with 
more  promptitude  and  sincerity,  none  had  for  years  so 
deeply  deplored  the  Schism,  or  urged  all  measures  for 
its  termination  so  earnestly,  as  Angelo  Corario,  a  Ve 
netian  by  birth,  now  verging  on  eighty  years 
of  age.     On  his  election  as  Gregory  XII.,  in 

1  The  dates  seem  to  be:  —  Dominion  offered  to  the  Pope,  Jan.  14  (1406). 
Retom  of  the  Pope,  March  13.  Anathema  on  Ladislaus  and  the  Cokmna^ 
Jane  18.  Ambassadors  from  Ladislaus,  July  17.  Peace,  Aug.  6.  Caatia 
•f  St  Angelo  surrendered,  Aug.  9.    Death  of  Innocent,  Nov.  18. 

*  Theodoric  k  Niem,  iii.  See  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Rom  (on  this  book 
more  hereafter)  the  curious  account  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Teatonie 
Order  of  the  turbulent  sUte  of  Rome.  His  house  was  seiaed  by  some  of 
the  mercenar}' soldiers;  he  could  not  get  them  out,  and  was  obliged  to 
•hare  it  with  them.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Pope, 
but  was  afraid  to  venture  through  the  streets. 

•  The  oath  is  in  Oldoin.  Addit  ad  Ciacconiom,  p.  765;  and  in  k  Niem 
ih.S. 
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public  and  in  private  Corario  seized  every  opportnnitj 
of  expressing,  in  the  strongest  words,  the  same  deter- 
mination.^ ^^  His  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  not  liw 
to  accomplish  the  holy  work."  At  his  coronation  he 
was  seen  to  weep  when  he  renewed  this  protestation  * 
it  was  the  one  subject  of  his  grave  sermon.  In  private 
he  declared,  that  for  the  onion  of  the  Church,  if  he 
had  not  a  galley,  he  would  embark  in  the  smallest 
boat ;  if  without  a  horse,  he  would  set  out  on  foot  with 
his  staff.^  He  refiised  to  grant  expectatives.  His  first 
act  was  a  letter,  of  which  the  superscription  might  seem 
offensive,  ^^  to  Peter  di  Luna,  whom  some  nations  dur- 
ing this  miserable  schism  call  Benedict  XJH."  The 
rest  was  respectinl,  earnest :  no  sacrifice  could  be  too 
great  for  the  reunion  of  the  Church.  "  The  mother 
before  King  Solomon  was  their  example ;  to  save  her 
Bcm's  life  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  mother.  This  they 
should  do  for  the  Church."  Benedict,  from  Marseilles, 
replied  with  the  same  superscription,  '^  to  Angelo  Cora* 
no,  whom  some  in  this  pernicious  schism  name  Greg- 
ory XJI."  The  Spaniard  vied  with  his  rival  in  Rome 
in  the  fervor  of  his  words :  he  offered  to  receive  am- 
bassadors with  the  utmost  respect.  '^  Haste,  delay  not, 
consider  our  age,  the  shortness  of  life,  embrace  at  once 
the  way  of  salvation  and  peace,  that  we  may  appear 
with  our  united  flock  before  the  Gi'eat  Shepherd." 
Each  pledged  himself  to  create  no  new  Cardinals,  un 
leas  to  keep  up  their  equal  numbers.  Gregory's  pacific 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  were  read  with  joy  and 
admiration ;  he  was  held  to  be  an  angel  of  light.' 

^  '^  Me  pnesente/*  says  k  Niem. 

*  See  the  letter  addressed  to  Christendom  l^  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa.  -  A 
Kiem,  Kerans  Unionia,  ri.  11. 

*  In  the  MS.,  B.  M.  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  nobililr  of  the 
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Savona,  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,^  was  named  as  the 
A.D.  1407.  P'^^®  where  the  rival  Popes  were  to  meet, 
w^tod  ^^h  to  depose  himself,  and  to  remit  the  elec- 
ktsaTona.  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^  Supreme  Pontiff  to  the  united 
College  of  Caixlinals.  Ambassadors  from  Grenoa  ar- 
rived at  Rome  in  May,  offering  safe-conduct,  protection, 
the  temporary  cession  of  the  city  of  Savona,  to  be  oc- 
cupied half  by  each  Pope.  Ambassadors  arrived  alao 
from  the  King  of  France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

But  already  to  the  jealous  ears  of  some  about  his 
Donbtftu  Court  the  language  of  Gregory  had  become 
the  Pope.  suspicious/  He  spoKO,  uot  perhaps  without 
some  ground,  of  the  insecurity  of  Savona,  which,  as 
the  French  Bling  now  ruled  in  Genoa,  was  subject  to 
him  as  its  tempord  lord,  and  in  spiritual  affiurs  owned 
the  sway  of  Benedict.  The  advancement  of  one  o£ 
his  three  nephews  —  ambitions,  unpopular  men  —  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Papal  Chamber,*  and  the 
reception  of  magnificent  presents  from  Ladislans  <^ 
Naples,  threw  darkening  doubts  on  his  sincerity.  The 
confessor  of  King  Ladislaus,  a  Franciscan  <^  great 
worldly  ability,  was  admitted  to  the  confidence,  and 
never  quitted  the  person  of  the  Pope.     The  ambiguous 

whole  Christiaii  world,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  ^  ad  eztirpatioiiem 
iaveterati  ac  logubris  et  pestiferi  sehismatis  paternis  et  solidtis  atodiia  ia- 
tendentes.*' 

^  He  writes  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  as  one  "  quern  unionis  hiyiiniiodi 
aodpimos  ardentissimum  selatorem,*'  announces  the  agreement  for  meet- 
ing at  Savona,  and  solicits  a  subsidy,  without  whidi  he  cannot  moy«;  he 
niges  Heniy  **  subventionis  munus  extendere  de  tu&  regali  munificenti4." 
Rome,  June  1,  1407.  He  writes,  too,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
soliciting  a  subsidy. 

^  Theodoric  k  Niem,  iiL  The  cause  of  k  Niem*8  rancorous  hatred  of 
Gregoiy  may  possibly  have  been  personal,  but  his  writings  have  a  charac- 
ter of  honesty,  though  ftill  of  passion.  They  are  in  general  supported  hr 
other  documents.    Gregorius  he  calls  throughout  "  Errorius." 

*  Camerarius. 
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movements  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope  increased  the 
perplexity.  The  King's  troops  suddenly  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  John  of  Oolonna  joined 
them.  The  Pope,  whom  some  supposed  to  be  in  secret 
league  with  the  King,  retired,  it  was  given  out,  in  feart 
but  in  slow  pomp,  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But 
the  soldiers  of  Colonna  committed  some  brutal  outrages 
in  a  nunnery,  and  plundered  some  shops.  The  people 
rose,  headed  by  Paolo  Orsini,  who  commanded  the  Pa- 
pal troops.  The  assailants  fell  into  an  am-JvjMi7. 
bush;  Nicolas  Colonna  and  other  leaders  were  taken 
and  beheaded  in  the  Capitol.  Gregory  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  joy  at  the  discomfiture  of  Ladislaus ; 
but  men  mistrusted  his  joy. 

The  month  had  not  elapsed  before  Pope  Gregory  set 
off  from  Rome  in  state  —  in  pontifical  state,  vignof  st 
it  seemed  —  on  the  holy  mission  of  restoring  Aof .  ». 
peace  to  the  distracted  Church.    He  remained 
two   months  at  Viterbo:    in    September  he«Mina. 
moved  to  Sienna.     Michaelmas  was  the  appointed  time 
for  the  meeting  at  Savona. 

Then  b^an  the  long  and  weary  tergirersation,  the 
subtle  excuse,  the  suggestion  of  diificulty  after  diffi- 
culty, the  utter  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  his 
lofty  protestations,  the  tampering  with,  the  breach  of, 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  His  more  inveterate  enemies 
taunt  him  as  a  hoary  hypocrite  :^  he  is  exculpated  only 
as  a  weak  old  man,  wrought  upon  by  his  rapacious  and 
ambitious  kindred.^  His  first  act,  the  alienation  of 
some  great  estates  of  the  Church  for  the  endowment 

1  Theodoric  k  Kiem. 

*  Leonard.  Aretin.    **  Nos  de  Pontifice  nullo  modo  crediinuB,  de  pro;  in 
a«k  Don  dabitamos/*    The  acts  are  certain. 
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of  his  three  nephews,  might  pass  as  only  a  prudent  pro- 
vision in  case  the  Papacy  should  be  adjudged  away 
from  him.^  There  may  ha-ve  been  ground  for  some 
other  of  his  manifold  excuses :  that  Venice  did  not  Air- 
nish  the  galleys  which  alone  could  make  him  a  match 
for  the  fleets  of  Genoa  at  the  command  of  Benedict ; 
that  the  land  journey  through  Lombardy,  to  the  friendly 
territory  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  perilous  on 
account  of  the  wars  raging  in  that  district;  that  he 
was  in  want  of  money  to  meet  his  rival  in  equal  ma^ 
nificence.^  A  large  sum  was  borrowed  from  Florence, 
to  be  forcibly  reimbursed  by  the  clergy  of  that  city ; 
the  clergy  of  Rome  were  wrung  by  the  unrelenting 
exactions  of  Paolo  Orsini ;  sacred  furniture  and  vessek 
were  sold.  All  this  imbittered  and  exasperated  the 
clergy.  But  deeper  and  more  powerful  influences  were 
at  work.  The  kindred  of  the  Pope  would  not  hazard 
his  supremacy.  With  King  Ladislaus  his  title  to  Na- 
ples hung  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  Schism,  at  least 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  Italian  Pontiff.  If  there 
was  a  French  Pope,  a  French  King  of  Naples  was  inev- 
itable.*    Gregory,  while  he  seemed  to  anathematize, 

1  One  was  to  have  Faenza,  another  Forh,  a  third  Yobeto,  in  Tnacanj; 
they  were  also  to  have  the  noble  city  and  port  of  Cometo:  the  grants  ftr 
these  alienations  were  made  but  not  fiilfilled.  — A  Niem,  c.  xzi. 

*  See  in  the  Stimmen  aos  Rom  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Gregoij 
Xn.  He  refused  to  confirm  the  ordinary  decrees  and  compacts  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  is  unmanageable  on  such  litigated  points,  ibr  he  is  anleamed 
in  the  canon  law,  and  always  thinks  that  he  is  being  cheated.  Tet  he  wiD 
do  everything  himself,  even  the  business  usually  despatched  by  the  Cardi- 
nals. He  grants  no  graces;  all  must  depart  with  their  affairs  unsettled. 
In  one  week  he  had  2000  supplications,  all  of  which  were  crammed  into  a 
bag,  hardly  ten  of  them  were  ever  got  out  and  signed.  —  P.  158. 

*  **  Yeretur  nunc  nt  abdicatione  factA,  et  ntroque  coUegio  ad  electione m 
ooeunte,  Gallicus  forte  aliquis  ad  pontificatum  sumatrx,  qui  favorem  ii 
regno  obtincndo  in  Ludoviciim  convertat"  —  Leonard.  Aretin.  Epist. 
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was  ruled  by  Ladislaus.  He  still  professed  the  pro- 
foondest  solicitude  for  the  conference,  but  he  still  raised 
new  impediments.  Monks  and  friars  preached  openlj 
against  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  in-  jm^jb. 
contestable  rights.  If  Gregory  and  his  Cardinals  went 
to  Savona,  they  would  be  murdered,  such  was  the  no- 
torious determination  of  the  odious  Benedict  Those 
who  urged  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  his  vows 
were  coldly  heard,  or  put  to  silence.  The  negotiations 
dn^ged  on.  Gregory,  in  a  long  statement,  raised 
twenly-two  objections  to  Savona ;  he  insisted  on  some 
town  in  the  occupation  of  a  neutral  power.  Carrara 
was  named,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn.  Benedict  saw  the 
advantage  of  advancing  on  his  tardier  rival ;  he  moved 
to  Porto  Venere,  afterwards  to  Spezia.  Gregory  to 
Lticca.  They  were  not  more  than  fifteen  leagues  asun^ 
der ;  but  the  one,  like  a  water  animal,  would  not  leave 
die  sea-shore  —  the  other,  a  land  animal,  would  not  ap- 
proach the  sea.^ 

So  closed  one  year;  another  began.  Towards  tha 
spring  Ladislaus  advanced  on  Rome  with  i407, 1406. 
15,000  men.  He  was  admitted  into  the  city  <n  boom. 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  Paolo  Orsini.*  He  gave 
out  that  he  came  to  protect  Rome  from  a  descent  medi- 
tated by  the  fleet  at  the  command  of  Benedict.  Of 
this  descent  Gregory  had  more  than  once  declared  his 
apprehension.  He  almost  avowed  his  joy  at  this  ag- 
gressive  act   of  Ladislaus;    the   design    of  Benedict, 

1  Leonavd.  Aretm.  p.  996. 

s  See  the  aoooont  of  the  entrance  of  Ladialaas  into  Rome  (April  26),  the- 
poblk  j€jf  tiie  peace,  abundance,  and  cheapness  of  provisions.  —  Nemns 
Unionis,  ti.  c  9.  '*  Ita  qnod  in  genere  onines  contentantnr  de  dominie ' 
regis,  eaecipiu  /onan  aUquUmt  RomanU  habentibva  ffravamen."  All  the 
irmfd  men  on  the  other  side  were  expelled  from  the  citj. 
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which  he  aasumed  as  unquestionable,  justified  all  his 
cautien.  Marshal  Boucicaut  liad,  in  truth,  thirteen 
▲pzass.  galleys,  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, to  protect  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  King  of 
Naples ;  but  they  were  kept  in  port  by  stress  of 
weather.  Ladislaus  was  not  cont^it  with  Rome;  be 
still  advanced;  Perugia,  Orta,  Amelia,  Todi,  Reate, 
submitted  to  his  sway.^ 

The  weary  negotiations  had  gone  languishing  on. 
Gregory  offered  at  one  time  to  abdicate  the  Papacy,  if 
he  might  retain  his  old  titular  dignity  of  Patriardi  of 
Constantinople,  two  bishoprics  in  his  native  territory 
Venice,  with  the  English  archbishopric  of  York,  then 
expected  to  fall  vacant.^  But  there  was  now  a  sud- 
den and  total  rupture.  Gregory  reassumed  the  unlim- 
ited Pontifical  power.  He  declared  his  determination, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  compact,  to  create  four  new 
Cardinals  —  two  of  his  nephews,  his  Prothonotary,  and 
Brother  John  the  Dominican,  Bishop  elect  oi  Ragusa, 
a  man  odious  on  all  accounts,^  now  eq>ecially  so,  as 
having  not  only  secretly  urged,  but  openly  preached 
the  sole  indefeasiUe  Popedom  of  Ghregory.^    The  old 

1  Mnratori,  Ann.  sub  ann.  1408.    Nemus  Unionii,  yi.  c  87. 

^  A  Niem,  c  xxi. 

<  See  the  letter  from  Satan  to  this  Fra  Joanne  Dominioo,  wishing  Um 
**8alatem  et  superbiam  sempitemam."  A  Niem,  Nemos  XJnienis,  vL  9. 
This  Nemos  Unionis  is  a  very  corioos  collection  of  docoments  made  b^ 
Theodoric  k  Niem,  selected  perhaps  in  hostility  to  Gregoiy  XII.,  hot  neither 
invented  nor  falsified.  *'  In  hoc  nemore  laborantibus  hypocrisis  Veneta 
(of  Qregoiy  XII.)  argotia  Cathalonica  (Benedict  XIII.)  versotia  Sicola 
(Ladislaos)  fallacia  Genoensis,  elegantia  GralUca,  sinoeritas  Theotonica,  «t 
•qnitas  Portogallica  obviabant.**  —  In  Pref. 

^  See  Nemos  Unionis,  tract  iv.  c  4,  ibr  the  argoments  against  the  oea- 
lion  of  Gregory.  **  XV.  Qoia  sic  privarentor  Italic!  injost^  tanto  honoira 
Sedis  Apostolic»  et  Ecclesia  transferretor  ad  Grallicos,  ad  Avinionenses. 
XVI.    Quia  Ithliri  post  reuunciationem  divulgabontor  per  aniversom  oiw 
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Cardinals  were  summoned  to  his  presence.  Tliey  sat 
in  moumfnl  stillness ;  they  heard  the  Pope  condescend 
to  communicate  his  purpose.  One  broke  out,  '*Let 
us  die  first"  Another  fell  at  his  feet.  Defiance, 
protest,  entreaty,  moved  not  the  impenetrable  old  man* 
He  heard  that  they  were  meditating  flight  to  Pisa. 
At  the  same  time  came  forth  a  Bull  for  the  creation 
of  the  four  Cardinals,  and  an  inhibition  to  the  rest 
to  leave  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi,  Lord  of  Lucca,  in- 
terposed ;  he  refiised  to  permit  any  violence  to  be  used 
against  the  Cardinals.  They  withdrew  to^j^,^^^^ 
Pisa:  there  they  published  an  appeal  to  a^'*^ 
General  Council.  Their  taunting  address^  reminded 
the  Pope  of  his  vow  to  go  on  foot  with  his  staff  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  the  Church.  They  asserted 
that  they  had  been  in  danger,  if  not  of  their  lives,  of 
imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons :  manacles  and  fet- 
ters had  been  prepared  in  the  Pope's  palace.^  Ghreg- 
oiy  could  not  be  silent.  He  haughtily  declared  them 
unworthy  of  reply,  but  he  did  reply.  He  accused 
them  of  secret  and  suspicious  conversations  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  those  of  Peter  di  Luna*  He 
utterly  denied  all  designs  against  their  lives  and  lib- 
orties.  They  alleged,  he  said,  that  they  had  sworn  to 
go  to  Pisa,  but  not  to  go  without  the  Pope.' 

bem  terrfum  intenMti,  vecordes,  ignari,  qaim  Untac  glori«iii  P«|Mtiit 
peftUdemnt:  et  Gallici  predicabuntur  sensati,  animoai,  sapientes,  quia 
Beet  fitlaam  Papam  habuiaflant  tamen  Tioanint.**  It  waa  a  strife  of  Itaif 
and  Franoe  for  the  Popedom.    Compare  iy.  8. 

1  Dated  Ma7  14. 

s  Apad  Bairnald.  sob  ann. 

•Read  the  letter  of  the  Univenuty  of  Paris  to  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa: 
'  Snperflanm  potamus  referre,  qnoties  requisitis  fuenmt  dilationes,  rtftit*- 
tiooee,  et  illoflioaes  qidbas  jam  orbem  fatigarerunt . . .  Credimos  nemiiMai 
tam  unprobum,  tarn  perdituin,  tamque  eomm  similem  inveoiri  posaa,  qa. 
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Christendom  had  beheld  with  indignation  this  miser- 
xndigDAtioD  able  game  of  chicanery,  stratagem,  ialsehood, 
dom.  perjury,  played  by  two  hoary  men,  each  above 

seventy  years  old.  But  the  great  European  kingdoms 
were  too  much  divided,  too  much  agitated  by  mtestine 
disunion,  to  act  together  in  this  momentous  common 
cause.  Benedict  XIII.,  taking  courage  from  the  more 
tardy  movements  and  more  glaring  violation  of  faith 
in  his  adversary,  seemed  resolved  to  assert  his  Papal 
title  by  an  act  of  Papal  arrogance.  France  had  threat- 
ened to  stand  neutral  and  to  withdraw  her  allegiance 
from  both  Popes.  Benedict  presumed  no  doubt  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  the  hopeless  derangement  of  the 
King,  the  deadly  feud  still  raging  between  the  houses 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  A  Christian  preacher  had 
startled  even  the  low  morality  of  that  age,  by  vindi- 
Benediot'f  catiHg  the  assassiuatiou  of  the  Duke  of  Oi> 
llSLmuiii-  I®*^"8.  Benedict  prepared  two  Bulls:  one, 
••**^  the  more  violent,  had  been  dtuwn  up  in  the 
year  1407  ;  one  during  the  present  year,  in  a  more 
mitigated  tone.  Both,  however,  arraigned  the  King 
of  France,  more  or  less  directly,  as  under  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  as  inflaming  the  Schism  in  the 
Church.  All  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  even 
though  clothed  in  the  highest  temporal  or  spiritual 
dignity,  he  pronounced  under  excommunication  —  ex- 
communication from  which  they  could  be  absolved  only 
by  the  Pope  himself,  and  on  the  bed  of  death.  Their 
kingdoms  were  threatened  with  interdict.  The  milder 
Bull,  more  distinctly  addressed  to  the  King  of  France, 

poflthac  eos  defbndendos  arbitraretar,  nisi  fonitan  is  ftierit,  qnem  eadem  iii- 
(kusti  Bchismatis  oognatio  in  damnatam  hsBrtsim  dem6nerit.**~-N6iiraa 
Unionis,  vi.  15. 
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expostulated  with  him  as  a  father  with  a  disohedient 
son,  but  warned  him  against  those  awful  censures.^ 

The  Pope's  messengers  were  instructed  to  deliver 
these  Bulk  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed.  They  were  appi*ehended  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  King  was  sane  enougii  to  assemble  nobles, 
prelates,  some  members  of  the  parliament,  and  depu- 
ties from  the  University  of  Paris.  John  Courtecuisse, 
a  distinguished  theologian,  delivered  a  sermon  uoadMj, 
(m  the  text,  "  His  iniquity  shall  fall  on  his*'*^*^*^*** 
own  head."  He  exhibited  thirteen  articles  against 
Peter  di  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIH.  He  charged 
him  with  perjury,  for  not  fulfilling  his  vow  of  abdica- 
tion; with  heresy,  as  having  asserted  that  the  Pope 
would  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  if  he  should  renounce 
the  Popedom,  even  to  restore  unity  in  the  Church  of 
God.'  The  Bulls  were  declared  illegal,  treasonable, 
injurious  to  the  King's  majesty.  The  King  gave  his 
assent  to  the  prayer,  and  commanded  the  Chancellor, 
the  fiunous  Grerson,  to  "  do  what  was  right."  Gerson 
tore  the  Bulls  in  two ;  one  half  he  gave  to  the  nobles, 
one  to  the  prelates  and  the  delegates  of  the  University ; 
they  rent  them  into  shreds.*  The  Pope's  messengers, 
8<nne  days  after,  were  brought  forth  in  black  linen 
dresses,  on  which,  on  one  side,  were  painted  them- 
selves presenting  the  Bulls  to  the  King ;  on  the  other 
the  Pope's  arms  reversed.      They  had  paper  crowns 

1  The  rapeneription  was  **  Domino  Begi  et  omniboB  Dominia  de  •••- 
gnine  et  concflio."  —  Geraoniana,  xxii. 

s  See  the  account  of  John  de  Courtecuisse  (Breviscoxa)  in  Dupin^s  Oar- 
Boniana,  p.  xL  There  is  a  long  treatise  of  ODurtecuisse  on  the  Pope  aad 
General  Comicils  in  the  first  volume  of  Gerson's  w;  rks.  Conrtecuisae  wm 
Bishop  Cft  Paris,  A.  d.  1420. 

•  Dupay,  p.  148. 
VOL.  vn.  ao 
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on  their  heads,  with  the  inscription,  '*  Traitors  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  King."  They  were  placed  on  a 
high  scaffold,  and  exhibited  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  the  people.  They  were  sent  back  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  one  got  away  after  three  years.^ 

The  inexorable  University  pursued  its  triumph; 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  assailed  as  being  iavorable  to  Peter  di 
Luna.  The  King's  proclamation  was  published  in 
Italy,  announcing  the  neutrality  of  France,  asserting 
the  perjury,  treachery,  heresy  of  both  Popes.  All 
churches  were  called  on  to  abandon  Angelo  Corario 
and  Peter  di  Luna.  The  Marshal  Boucicaut  had 
orders  to  seize  the  person  of  Benedict  Xin.,  but 
Benedict  had  his  galleys  ready :  he  set  sail,  and  ar- 
rived safe  at  Perpignan.  Gregory  took  refiige  in  tha 
territories  of  his  native  Venice. 

1  DiV«J>  127. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COUNCIL  OF  PISA. 
Gbboobt  Xn.,  BnrsDicr  Xin.,  Alexamvem  Y^  amd  Jobs  XXni 

The  mntiutl  fear  and  mistrost  of  the  rival  Popet 
was  their  seyerest  self-condemnation.     These  i 


gray-headed  Prelates,  each  claiming  to  be  the  oragorj  !■ 


representative  <^  Christ  upon  earth,  did  not  unitory. 
attempt  to  disgnise  from  the  world  that  neither  had  the 
least  reliance  on  the  truth,  honor,  justice,  religion  of 
his  adversaiy.  Neither  would  scruple  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  other ;  neither  would  hesitate  at  any 
fraud,  or  violence,  or  crime;  neither  would  venture 
within  the  grasp  of  the  other,  from  the  avowed  appre- 
h^ision  for  his  Eberty  or  his  life.  The  forces  at  the 
command  of  each  must  be  exactly  balanced ;  the  cities 
or  sovereigns  in  whose  territories  they  were  to  meet 
must  guarantee,  or  give  hostages  for  their  personal 
security.  They  deliberately  charged  each  other  with 
the  most  nefarious  secret  designs,  as  well  as  with  equiv- 
ocation, evasion,  tampering  with  sacred  oaths,  perjury. 
The  College  of  Cardinals,  not  only  by  their  great 
public  act,  the  summoning  on  their  own  au-  cardii»ii 
thority  a  full  independent  Council,  but  even  oowmu. 
more  oflfensively  by  the  language  of  their  addresses  to 
the  Popes,  from  whom  they  had  severally  revolted,  and 
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those  to  the  Kings  and  nations  of  Christendom,  con- 
demned both.  Each  arraigned  the  Pope  whom  he  had 
till  now  honored  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter  as  guilty 
of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  conduct,  falsehood, 
perjury,  obstinate  adherence  to  a  fatal  and  damnable 
Schism,  The  two  parties  met  at  Leghorn;  the  four 
Cardinals,  who  either  of  their  own  free  will,  or  under 
compulsion,  had  accompanied  Benedict  to  Perpignan, 
had  found  their  way  to  Italy ;  the  eight  who  had  aban- 
doned Gregory  at  Lucca  —  Naples,  Aquileia,  Colonna, 
Orsini,  Brancaccio,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  St.  Angelo.' 
There  they  determined  to  assume,  as  the  senate  of 
Christendom,  a  dictatoiial  power  over  their  Sovereign ; 
and  to  call  on  their  own  authority,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  die  famous  Council  of 
Pisa.  Strong  measures  must  be  justified  by  strong  as- 
severations of  their  necessity.  The  Popes,  thus  super- 
seded in  the  highest  branch  of  their  authority,  and 
made  amenable  to  a  new  tribunal,  must  first  be  sur^ 
rendered  to  general  aversion  and  scorn.  The  Cardi- 
nals in  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.^  (new  terms 

I  H.  Kinotolo,  a  NeapoIiUn,  Cardinal  of  Tascnlum. 

Antonio  Gaetani,  a  Romany  C  Pneueste. 

Odo  Colonna,  Roman,  C.  St.  Geoiige  in  Velabro. 

Giordano  Oraini,  Roman,  C  St  Silvester  and  St  Martin. 

Baynold  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  St.  Vitus  and  Modestoi. 

John  de  Megliorotto,  of  Solmona,  C.  St.  Croce. 

Angelo  Somaripa,  of  Lodi,  C.  St  Padentiana. 

Peter  Stefanescbi,  Roman,  of  St  Angelo. 

^  Goj  de  Halesicco,  a  Poitevin,  C.  of  Pneneste. 

Kicolas  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  0.  Albano. 

John  de  Brogniac,  Frenchman,  C.  of  Ostia. 

Peter  G.  Dupuy,  Frenchman,  C.  of  Tosculom. 

Peter  de  Thnrcy,  Frenchman,  C.  St  Susanna. 

Amadeo  of  Sauzzo,  Piedmoutese,  C.  St.  Maria  Nuovm. 

Angelo  di  St.  Anna,  Neapolitan. 

The  Cardinals  of  Milan,  Peter  Philai^i  of  Candia,  afterwardf  Pope  Al«s- 
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were  required  to  express  new  relations)  maintained  in 
their  summons  to  their  Pope  some  words  of  respect. 
They  addressed  him  as  Pope ;  they  spoke  of  his  rival 
as  Angelo  Corario.  But  in  their  letter  to  the  King  of 
France  and  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  circulars  ad- 
dressed to  Christendom,  he  was,  as  the  author  and 
maintainer  of  the  Schism,  wicked  as  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen  soldiers  who  would  rend  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  His  utter  insincerity,  his  artifices,  his  obstinacy, 
his  contempt  of  his  oaths,  were  exposed  in  unambiguous 
words.^  The  Cardinals  in  the  obedience  of  Gregory 
were  more  unmeasured  in  their  reproaches.  On  the 
instant  of  their  secession  or  escape  from  Lucca,  the 
city  walls  were  lined  with  a  fierce  satire  against  Gr^ 
cry,  in  which  invective  and  ridicule  vied  in  bitter- 
ness.^ It  purported  to  be  a  summons  not  only  from 
the  Cardinals,  but  fi*om  all  the  officers  of  the  Papal 
Court  down  to  the  grooms  of  the  kitchen  and  stable ; 
it  summoned  Grregory  to  appear  in  Lucca  on  a  certain 
day,  to  be  d^raded  not  only  as  a  man  of  blood,  with- 
out honor,  the  slave  of  his  carnal  affections,  but  as  a 
drunkard,  a  madman,  a  proclaimed  heretic,  a  subverter 
of  the  Church  of  God,  an  accursed  hypocrite.  It 
deposed  all  his  adherents,  especially  his  four  new  Car- 
dinals.* 

ander  Y.,  and  De  Baro,  i  Spaniard,  Cardinal  of  St  Agatha,  soon  appeared. 
Then  the  Caidinab  of  Bordeaux,  of  XJrbino,  and  de  Frias,  CardJnal  of 
Spain. 
1  D^Acbciy,  Spidlegiiun,  i.  818. 

*  Thia  placard  is  in  the  work  of  k  Niem.  It  is  entitled  Epistda  Deln* 
soria.  L*£nfiuit  supposes  that  it  was  really  the  work  ot  the  Cardinals.  It 
to  maniftstly  a  furious  satire  against  all  parties,  perhaps  by  k  Niem  himseUL 
-  L*Enfant.  Concile  de  Pise,  i.  p.  285. 

*  Compare  in  the  Nemus  Unionis  k  Niegi's  correspondence  wHh  one  of 
(he  Cardinals;  his  address  to  the  Pope  (was  it  delivered?),  and  his  descri|i> 
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Their  avowed  proclamations  were  hardly  more 
seemlj  in  language.  They  darkly  described  and  at- 
tributed to  him  and  to  his  adversary  all  the  evils  of  the 
Schism.  They  had  chosen  him  as  the  best  and  mos^ 
holy  of  their  order  ;  he  had  sworn  deeply,  repeatedly 
solemnly,  to  extinguish  the  Schism  by  renunciation ;  he 
had  afterwards  declared  such  renunciation  diabolic  and 
damnable,  as  though  he  had  taken  the  keys  of  St. 
Pet^  only  to  acquire  the  power  of  peijuring  himself, 
and  of  giving  firee  license  of  perjury  to  others.^ 

The  rival  Popes  were  too  well  aware  of  the  anth<»^ 
ity  which  a  General  Council  would  exercise  over  the 
mind  of  Christendom  not  to  make  a  desperate  eSort  to 
secure  that  authority  in  their  own  fiivor.  They  made 
all  haste  to  anticipate  the. Council  of  Pisa,  which  the 
Cardinals  with  more  dignified  tardiness  had  summoned 
for  the  Lady-day  in  the  following  year.  Benedict  col- 
Benediot'f  l^cted  a  hasty  but  somewhat  imposing  as- 
Jj^^l^  sembly  at  Perpignan.*  It  was  said  to  have 
Nor.i,i4os.  ][jgQjj  attended  by  nine  Cardinals,  by  four 
Prelates,  invested  for  the  occasion  with  the  veneraUe 
titles  of  the  four  Patriarchs  of  the  E^t.  There  were 
the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Tarragona  ; 
many  Bishops  from  Arragon,  Castile,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  still  in  the  ob^ 
dience  of  Benedict  XIII.  The  Scotch  Bishops  had 
not  time,  or  were  prevented  fi^m  attendance.     There 

tion  of  the  perplexity  of  the  couitiere,  who  held  fiit  beneflcee:  ''pleriqae 
eoram  remanent  nobiscuin  et  non  nobisenni,  timore  perditkmis  dictonuD 
benefidomm  non  amore.**  A  Niem  had  no  beneSoe,  and  oonld  apeak 
boldlj  and  freely.  He  quotes,  **  Gantabit  Tacons  coram  latrone  riator,**  ri 
cS8. 

1  Ri^aldns,  A.  D.  140S,  No.  xxxiii. 

•L*Bnfluit,  Condle  de  Piae,  i.  S91.  Martraie,  Aneodot  U.  l«y«  A 
WMi,  Do  Sdiismate,  Ui.  87.    Affoem,  GonoO.  ffispan. 
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were  even  some  Prelates  firom  France,  notwithstanding 
the  d3c]anttion  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  their 
absolnte  neatrality,  and  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Anch  had  been  deposed,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
himself  had  fidlen  into  disgrace  for  his  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  King  and  of  the  nation.  The 
assembly  at  Perpignan  assumed  all  the  formalities  of 
an  (Ecumenic  Council ;  but  the  event  answered  neither 
these  lofty  pretensions,  nor  the  bold  hopes  of  Benedict. 
Violent  disputes  arose  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  counsel  the  Pope  to  pursue.  The  higher  digni- 
taries gradually  shrunk  away,  till  the  Pope  was  left 
with  but  eighteen  Prelates.  The  final  deliberations 
of  this  remnant  of  a  Council,  with  their  results,  are 
among  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  of  this  period. 
By  most  accounts  Benedict  consented  to  send  ambassa- 
dcfn  with  obtain  powers  and  intructions  to  Pisa.  Some 
of  than  were  arrested  at  Nismes  by  order  of  the  King 
of  France ;  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  with  others 
hardly  escaped  stoning  by  the  populace  at  Pisa*  On 
their  application  for  passports  the  Cardinal  Legate  of 
Bologna  declared  that  if  he  found  them  in  the  city  with 
or  without  passports  he  would  bum  them  alive.  Tet 
among  the  charges  presented  against  Benedict  in  the 
Council  of  Constance,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  treated  his 
own  Council  with  contemptuous  harshness,  and  to  have 
repelled  them  from  his  presence.  He  certainly  retired 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Peniscola,  and  there  in  sullen 
dignity  awaited  the  event 

Gregory's  proposed  Council  was  even  more  inglo- 
rious :  it  had  not  where  to  hold  its  humble  G«go,7»i 
state.^     No  one  great  city  was  open  to  the  ^°™*- 

I  See  MB-,  B.  M.    Snmmoiis  to  the  Irish  Church  to  send  the  Bishops  <d 
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poor  old  Pontiff.  Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  King 
Ladislaus,  who  in  outward  friendship  with  Gregory, 
was  making  suspicious  advances  to  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
Florence  held  a  synod  of  her  own,  condemnatory  of 
both  Popes.  The  Council  of  Pisa  was  in  her  terri- 
tories, under  her  protection.  The  Cardinal  L^ate, 
that  Legate  Balthasar  Cossa,  was  Tyrant  of  Bologna : 
he  looked  to  rule  for  his  own  ends  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
The  ^earned  University  of  Bologna  declared  against 
both  Popes;  his  native  Venice  would  not  embark  in 
the  desperate  cause  of  her  countryman  Angelo  Cora- 
rio ;  her  grave  ambassadors  gave  cold  counsel  to  the 
Pope  to  submit  and  renounce  his  dignity.  Ravenna, 
Aquileia,  Capua,  even  Ephesus,  then  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Christians,  were  named.  At 
length  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
at  Ciudad  in  the  Friuli,  a  few  Prelates  were  gathered 
to  assert  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  old  deserted  Gre^ 
ory  Xn. ;  to  hear  his  feeble  murmurs  of  anathema 
against  his  antagomsts.  But  this  was  after  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  held  her  sittings.^ 

That  Council  of  Pisa  rose  in  imposing  superiority 
above  these  secluded  and  fugitive  conciliabules,  as  they 
were  tauntingly  called.  Under  the  stately  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  in  that  city,  where  the  aspiring  Lombard  or 
rather  Italian  architecture  had  lifted  the  roof  to  a  ma- 
jestic height  yet  unequalled  in  Italy,  6ven  by  Gothic 
Assisi,  and  supported  it  on  tall  harmonious  pillars  (even 
now  the  noblest  model  of  the  Italian  Basilica,  expand- 

Waterford  and  Lismore  to  the  General  Council.    Sienna,  Aug.  18, 1408 
Gregory  XII.  sends  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  Legate  to  England  and 
Ireland.    He  could  be  ill  spared  fh)m  the  College  of  Cardmals.    But  tfaa 
mission  was  of  paramount  importance.    Jan.  17, 1409. 
V  1  Labbe,  Concilia.    A  Niem,  De  Schismate.    L»Enfant,  i.  p.  896. 
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ed  into  the  Latin  cross)  ;  where  over  the  altar  hovered 
the  vast  and  solemn  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  Vir- 
gin on  one  side,  St.  John  on  the  other,  in  which  Cima- 
hue  made  the  last  and  most  splendid  efibrt  of  the  old 
ligid  Bjzandne  art  to  retain  its  imperilled  supremacy; 
and  thus  Latin  Christianity  seemed  to  assert  its  rights 
against  Teutonic  independence  before  their  final  sever* 
ance:  beneath  these  auspices  met  the  most  august 
assembly  as  to  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the  Prelates, 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  Christian  Kings,  which  for 
oraturies  had  assumed  the  functions  of  a  representative 
Senate  of  Christendom.  At  first  fourteen  Cardinals, 
seven  in  each  obedience,  took  their  seats  ;  the  number 
grew  to  twenty-one  or  two,  and  finally,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Legate  of  Bologna  with  three  others,  to  twenty- 
six;  four  Patriarchs  —  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jenisfr- 
lem,  Grado.  Twelve  Archbishops,  eighty  Bishops  ap- 
peared in  person ;  fourteen  Archbishops  and  a  hundred 
and  two  Bishops  by  their  procurators.^  Eighty-seven 
Abbots,  among  the  Cistercians  those  of  Clairvaux, 
Grammont,  Camaldoli,  represented  each  his  order; 
there  were  the  Procurators  of  two  hundred  more; 
those  of  the  Prssmonstratensians  and  of  St.  Antony  in 
Vienne  iq>peared  for  all  their  Order  with  forty-<Mie 
Priors  ;  the  Generals  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  Augustinians,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes, 
the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Proctor  Greneral  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  Uni- 
versities sent  their  del^ates — Paris,  Toulouse,  Or- 
leans, Angers,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Florence,  Cracow, 
Vienna,  Prague,  Cdogne,  Oxford,  Cambridge ;  as  did 

1  There  are  considerable  Tmriations  in  the  lista,  u  published  in  D'Acheiy 
h  BajnalduB,  and  by  L*EnAuit.    Compere  L'Enfant,  i.  pp.  339,  340. 
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die  Chapters  of  a  hundred  Metropolitan  and  Collegiate 
churches.  There  were  three  hundred  Doctors  of 
Tlieology  and  of  Canon  Law.  The  hierarchy  of 
Finance  were  in  the  largest  numbers ;  but  Italy,  Grer- 
many  represented  by  the  Procurators  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Saltzburg,  and  Magdeburg, 
and  England  by  those  of  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
Winchester,  and  many  others,  by  the  Bishops  of  SaUs- 
bury  (the  fiimous  Robert  Hallam),  St.  David*s,  Car- 
lisle, perhaps  Chichester — added  their  weight,  as  did 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Eyen  Spain  had  one  or  two 
Bishops.  There  were  also  ambassadors  from  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Po- 
land, Cyprus ;  from  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant, 
Pomerania,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Land- 
graye  of  Thuringia,  and  many  other  German  Princes. 
The  Kings  of  Spain  alone  stood  aloof  as  not  having 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  Benedict,  to  whom  also  the 
Kings  of  Hungary,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  gave  a  doubtftd  support  Ladislaus  of  Na- 
ples alone  adhered  to  Gregory,  from  enmity  to  Flor^ice 
rather  than  from  friendship  to  the  Pope.  The  Em- 
peror Robert  —  or  rather  the  claimant  of  the  empire, 
elected  on  the  dq)osition  of  Wenceslaus,  whose  inde- 
feasible title  was  still  acknowledged  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  —  alone  of  sovereign  princes  by  his  ambassa- 
dors contested  the  legality  of  the  CotLncil,  its  self-con- 
stituted authority,  and  its  right  of  adjudication  in  the 
cause  of  two  Popes,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  legiti- 
mate Pontiff. 

The  Council  conducted  its  proceedings  with  grave 
ProoeedtoBi    regularity,  or  rather  (there  were  rare  excep- 
tions) with  dispassionate  dignity.     It  seemed 
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profirandly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  own  nnpiece- 
dented  position,  and  the  extraordinary  and  dictatorial 
power  which  it  had  been  compeUed  to  assume  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  last  centuries.  The  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  a  General  Council,  of  a  CouncQ  unsum- 
moned  by  the  Pope,  was  a  doctrine  which  needed  the 
boldness,  authority,  learning,  and  weight  of  such  men 
as  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,^  to  vindicate.  The 
Treatise  of  that  all-honored  man  was  acknowledged  as 
the  one  work  which  contained  and  summed  up  with 
iirefiragable  force  and  erudition  the  arguments  in  fiivor 
of  the  Council.^ 

The  Council  met  on  Lady-day;  but,  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fifbeenth  century,  that  almost  holiest 
of  days  must  not  be  profimed  by  business  even  of  that 
solemn  importance.  At  the  close  of  the  first  muthm. 
formal  session  on  the  next  day,  proclamation  was  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  demanding  whether  Pe- 
ter di  Lima  or  Angelo  Corario  were  present,  either  by 
themselves,  their  Cardinals,  or  Procurators.  Three 
times  on  successive  days  this  citation  was  repeated ;  at 
the  dose,  neither  Peter  di  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corario 

1  John  Genon  was  bom  Uth  Dee.  186S,  of  a  ibaAly  derotod  to  tbo 
Chnrdi.  Hit  three  brothers  were  mooks.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Peter 
d'AiDj  ia  1S03  or  1S96,  succeeded  Peter  d'AiOy  as  ChanceUor  of  the  Uni- 
ywtitj.  He  lud  been  tibe  delegate  of  the  Uniyeftity  to  both  Popes.  - 
Dupin,  l^U  Geisoni. 

•Qenoni  Opera,  ii.  p.  114.  His  doctrine  was  this:  **nnitas  Eodesia 
•SH^er  manet  ad  Christiim  sponsum  sunm.  .  .  Et  si  non  habet  ricarium, 
dam  seilioet  mortuns  est  corporaliter  yel  driliter  vtl  quia  mm  tgt  prMbQUm' 
tapedanAtm  quod  unquam  mbi  vel  mtceestorUms  ^fui  obedUnHa  pratMm'  a 
QbHarfam's,  tune  Bcclesia,  tam  divine  quam  naturali  Jure,  potest  ad  pro* 
cunDdnm  sibi  Ticarium  umm  et  eerkm  semet  ooagregare  ad  CoBtUtan 
Generale  reprsBsentans  earn,  et  hoc  non  solum  auctoritate  Dominorum  Car- 
iiaaltom,  sed  etiam  a<yumento  et  auzilio  cujuscunque  Principis,  rel  alte- 
•ivs  Christiaoi.*' 
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making  answer,  they  were  pronounced  in  contumacy. 
The  prelates  and  ambassadors  from  the  more  distant 
lands  arrived  but  slowly ;  the  Council  occupied  its  time 
with  sermons  and  the  discussion  of  preliminary  matters, 
the  hearing  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  more  solemn  business  commenced  with 
the  arrival  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors 
(France  had  at  first  been  represented  only  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux),  Simon  de  Cramault  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Giles  de  Champs  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
and  two  doctors,  Robert  Hallam  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Henry  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Canterbury,  Thomas  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Jer- 
vaulx,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  several  doctors.  They 
rode  into  Pisa  with  great  pomp  with  two  hundred 
horses  in  their  train  .^ 

One  month  had  almost  fully  elapsed,  when  the  Ad- 
Apiiiai.  vocate  Fiscal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
read  certain  resolutions  framed  by  the  promoters  of  the 
cause :  among  these,  that  the  Holy  Council  was  canon- 
ically  called  and  constituted  by  the  two  Colleges  of 
Cardinals  now  blended  into  one ;  that  to  them  it  be- 
longed to  take  cognizance  of  the  two  competitors  for 
the  Papacy.  The  Advocate  read  a  long  and  elaborate 
report  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  die  Schism.  He 
Two  v^  concluded  with  this  proposition  :  "  Seeing  that 
be  depoMd.  the  Contending  Prelates  had  been  duly  cited, 
and,  not  appearing,  declared  contumacious,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  pontifical  dignity,  and  their  partisans 
of  their  honors,  oflSces,  and  benefices ;  if  they  contra* 
vened  this  sentence  of  deposition,  they  might  be  pun- 
ished and  chastised  by  secular  judges ;  all  kings,  princes, 

1  L'Enftnt,  p.  269. 
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and  persons  of  every  rank  or  quality  were  absolved  firom 
their  oaths,  and  released  from  allegiance  to  the  two 
rival  claimants  of  the  Popedom."^  The  promoters  de- 
manded the  hearing  of  witnesses  to  the  fiicts  deposed. 
The  hearing  of  witnesses  proceeded  ;  but  before  many 
days  the  Council  found  that  this  hearing  would  draw 
out  to  an  interminable  length.  They  declared  the  main 
fiu^ts  matters  of  public  notoriety.  All  went  on  in  slow 
form.  One  Prelate  alone  departed  firom  the  grave  dig- 
aity  of  the  assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  in  Pro- 
vence, an  Arragonese,  up  to  this  time  a  strong  partisan 
of  Benedict  XIII.  In  his  sermon,  on  "  Purge  away 
your  old  leaven,"  he  caused  astonishment  among  the 
audience  by  asserting  that  they  were  no  more  Popes 
than  his  old  shoes ;  he  called  them  worse  than  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  and  compared  them  to  the  devils  in  hell.^ 
First  was  pronounced  the  general  subtraction  of  obedi- 
ence from  both  Popes.  On  the  5th  June,  proclamation 
having  been  again  made  for  their  appearance  and  no 
answer  heard,  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  definitive  sentence  read  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  **  The  Holy  Universal  Coun-  8«itew». 
cil,  representing  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  to  whom 
belongs  the  judgment  in  this  cause,  assembled  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  hav- 
ing duly  heard  the  promoters  of  the  cause  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  detestable  and  inveterate  Schism,  the 
onion  and  reestablishment  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
against  Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  by 
tome  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  declares  the 
crimes  and  excesses,  adduced  before  the  Council,  to  be 

1  Concilit,  sub  ann. 

«  L^Enfiint,  p.  378,  from  the  A***)©!  of  St.  Maixant 
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troe,  and  of  public  fame.  The  two  competitors,  Petei 
di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  have  been  and  are  notori- 
ous schismatics,  obstinate  partisans,  abettors,  ddenders, 
approvers  of  this  long  schism  ;  notorious  heretics  as 
having  d^arted  from  the  faith  ;  involved  in  the  crimes 
of  peijury  and  breach  of  their  oaths ;  openly  scandali^ 
ing  the  Church  by  their  manifest  obstinacy,  and  utterly 
incorrigible  ;  by  their  enormous  iniquities  and  excesses 
they  have  made  themselves  unworthy  of  all  honor  and 
dignity,  especially  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate;  and 
though  by  the  canons  they  are  actually^  rejected  of 
God,  deprived  and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  neverthe- 
less the  Church,  by  this  definitive  sentence,  deposes, 
rejects  and  cuts  them  off,  prohibiting  both  and  each 
firom  assuming  any  longer  the  Sovereign  Pontificate, 
declaring  for  further  security^  the  Papacy  to  be  va- 
cant" The  rest  of  the  sentence  prcmounced  Christians 
of  all  ranks  absolved  from  all  vows  and  engagements 
towards  them,  uttered  excommunication  and  other  ca- 
nonical penalties  against  all  who  should  succor,  abet,  or 
harbor  either  of  them.  Whosoever  should  reftise  obe- 
dience to  this  decree,  the  competitors  or  their  abettors, 
were  to  be  repressed  by  the  secular  arm.  All  censures, 
excommunications,  interdicts,  issued  by  the  two  pie- 
tendants,  were  annulled ;  all  promotions  since  May, 
1408,  declared  void.» 

Such  was  the  first  solemn,  deUberate,  authoritative 
act,  by  which  a  General  Council  assumed  a  power  supe- 
rior to  the  Papacy,  wliich  broke  the  long  tradition  of 
the  indefeasible,  irresponsible  autocracy  of  the  Pope 

^Iptofiicto. 

<  Ad  cftatelam. 

*  The  d<M7ee  m&v  be  read  in  k  Niem,  c.  44,  L'Enfknt,  and  the  Goaeili^ 
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lihroiighout  Christendom.  It  assumed  a  dictatorial  right 
in  a  representative  body  of  the  Church  to  sit,  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  with  cognizance  of  the  title  by  which 
Papal  authority  was  exercised,  of  offences  committed 
by  Prelates  claiming  to  be  Popes,  and  to  pronounce  in 
the  last  instance  on  the  validity  of  their  acts.  It  was 
much  beyond  a  decision  on  a  contested  election;  it 
was  the  cashiering  of  both,  and  that  not  on  account 
of  irr^;ularity  or  invalidity  of  title,  but  of  crimes  and 
excesses  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure ;  it  was  a  sen 
tence  of  deposition  and  deprivation,  not  of  uncanonical 
election.  Each  party  of  Cardinals  had  concurred  in 
the  election  of  one  or  other  of  the  Popes ;  they  could 
not  take  that  ground  without  impugning  their  own 
authority.  If  the  Schism  imperceptibly  undermined 
the  Papal  power  in  public  estimation,  the  General 
Council  might  seem  to  shake  it  to  its  base. 

The  Council  had  a  harder  task  than  the  deposal  of 
the  two  contesting  Popes,  of  whom  Christendom  was 
weary,  and  who  were  abandoned  by  most  of  their  own 
partisans.  The  election  of  a  new  Pope,  who  should 
command  universal  respect,  and  awe  back  the  world 
into  its  old  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  the 
necessary  but  fer  more  difficult  ftmction  of  the  Council 
The  Conclave  could  not  be  charged  with  precipitation. 
During  eleven  days^  the  twenty-six  Cardinals  nation 
were  occupied  in  their  momentous  consulta- ^ ''**^ 
tion.  The  secrets  of  the  Conclave  were  religiously 
k^t.  No  one  knew  whether  tliese  days  were  occupied 
by  grave  and  impartial  deliberation  or  by  the  struggle 
rf  conflicting  interests.  The  Cardinals  must  have  gone 
bqrond  their  own  pale  to  have  found  a  Prelate  whoee 

1  From  June  15  to  June  2G. 
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name  fpr  ability,  learning,  piety,  would  Lave  extorted 
universal  admiration.  Most  of  them  had  been  pro- 
moted during  the  Schism,  as  zealous  partisans  of  either 
Pope,  rather  than  as  distinguished  Churchmen.  One 
alone,  Balthasar  Cossa,  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  was 
known  for  his  consummate  power  and  energy,  though 
certainly  for  no  other  hierarchical  qualifications.  But 
his  time  was  not  come.  The  warlike  Legate,  who  had 
crushed  the  liberties  of  Bologna,  had  doubtless  the 
sagacity  not  yet  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity,  prob- 
ably had  no  chance  of  commanding  the  sufirages  of  the 
French  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  or  the 
Italian,  by  whom  he  was  too  well  known  and  feared. 

The  choice  fell  on  Peter  Chilargi,  of  Candia,  of  the 
Order  of  Friar  Minors,  commonly  called  Cardinal  of 
Milan,  rightly  Cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This 
choice  may  have  been  the  final  determination  to  set  up 
an  irreproachable  man,  of  some  fame  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  or  a  compromise  between  the  unyielding  Cis- 
alpine and  Transalpine  parties.  Whenever  such  com- 
promise takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  favor  of  an  aged 
Prelate  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Milan  was  above  seventv 
years  old.  Alexander  V.  (the  name  he  assumed)  was 
of  such  obscure  origin,  that  it  is  disputed  whetiier  the 
Candia  from  which  he  was  named  was  the  Island  of 
Crete,  or  a  small  village  in  the  Milanese.  Cast  parent- 
less  and  friendless  on  the  world,  he  had  become  a  Men- 
dicant Friar.  Beggary  was  not  his  choice  only,  it  was 
his  lot.  His  life  had  been  blameless,  studious,  holy. 
He  had  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris ;  and  had 
been  raised  by  the  discernment  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  to  the  tutorship  of  his  sons.  By  the  same  influ 
fence  he  became  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  of  Novara,  and 
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Archbishop  of  Milan.  Alexander  V.  was  superior  tc 
the  two  vices  which  liad  loaded  with  reproach  the  fame 
And  memory  of  most  of  his  predecessors  —  avarice  and 
nepotism.  His  weakness  was  prodigality.  He  lavished 
what  ander  the  existing  circumstances  must  have  been 
ihe  limited  and  precarious  resources  of  the  Papacy  with 
^uch  generous  profiision,  that  he  said  of  himself,  he  had 
been  rich  as  a  Bishop,  as  a  Cardinal  poor,  as  Pope  he 
was  a  beggar.  On  the  day  of  his  enthronement  his 
grants  were  so  lavish  as  to  justify,  if  not  to  give  rise 
to,  the  rumor,  that  the  Cardinals,  on  entering  into  the 
Conclave,  had  made  a  vow  that  whosoever  should  be 
elected  would  grant  to  the  households  of  his  brother 
Cardinals  the  utmost  of  their  demands.  From  nep- 
otism Alexander  V.  was  safe,  for  he  was  without  kin- 
dred or  relatives.  But  there  was  another,  perhaps 
more  fatal,  nepotism  which  turned  the  tide  of  pop- 
ularity against  him  —  the  nepotism  of  his  Order.  It 
was  more  than  the  accumulation  of  all  the  offices  of  his 
Court  on  his  beloved  brethren,  more  than  the  lavish 
grant  of  bishoprics  and  dignities  —  it  was  the  imdue 
elevation  of  the  Franciscans  *  above  all  the  Secular,  all 
the  Regular  Clergy.  Two  hundred  years  had  not 
allayed  the  strife  of  the  Mendicants  and  the  Clergy. 
From  the  highest  seats  of  learning  to  the  most  obscure 
country  parish,  there  was  rivalry,  strife,  jealousy,  ha- 
tred. Still  the  theory  of  the  Church,  her  whole  disci 
pline,  depended  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  lawfbl  pastors  in  their  parishes,  and  on  their  exclu- 

1  **  Aliqaos  etiam  Fratres  Minores  sibi  charos  et  sociales  publicis  officiis 
«t  lacratiris  qusB  prius  consueverant  regi  per  seculares  personas  habiles  et 
ezpertos  in  e&dem  raft  curi&  pncfecit,  et  niiro  nodo  conabatur  plerosque 
Fratres  Minores  Cathedmlibus  ficclesits  pneficere  at  pa^loreji.*'  —  A  Niem, 
Ui.  c.  51. 

VOL.  viL  ai 
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sive  right  to  i)erform  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  hear 
confession,  to  grant  absolution.  Some  high-minded  and 
tar-seeing  among  the  Prelates  or  the  Clergy  might  wel- 
come the  Friars  as  active  and  zealous  coadjutors  in  the 
task  of  Christianizing  mankind;  they  might  keep  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony.  The  Mendi* 
cants  might  even,  by  their  noble  exertions  under  terri- 
ble  exigencies,  as  declared  in  the  Consistory  of  Avig- 
non after  the  great  plague,  command  the  unwilling 
approbation  of  Cardinals  and  Popes.^  But  in  general 
they  were  still  hated  vrith  unmitigated  hatred  by  the 
Clergy :  by  some  of  the  better,  as  unjustly  interfering 
between  them  and  their  beloved  flocks,  and  as  alien- 
ating and  seducing  away  their  people's  affections ;  by 
the  worse,  as  a  standing  reproach  on  their  negligence 
and  ignorance,  and  as  di-awing  off  to  themselyes  the 
emoluments  which  the  Clergy  deemed  their  sole  right 
—  the  oblations,  the  gifts,  the  bequests.  The  inevitaUe 
d^eneracy  of  the  Friars  would  no  doubt  aggravate  the 
strife.  The  Mendicant  Orders  had  spread  their  net 
too  wide  not  to  comprehend  multitudes  of  men  with  no 
other  qualification  than  beggary.  So  soon  as  they  be- 
came, if  not  rich,  with  the  advantages  of  riches,  with 
splendid  convents,  ample  endowments,  or  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  subsisting  at  the  cost  of  others,  they  would 
become  little  better  than  what  they  had  been  long 
called  by  their  adversaries  in  England  —  sturdy  b^» 
gars.  Up  to  this  time  the  Popes  (as  has  appeared  in. 
our  history}^  had  left  some  restraint  on  the  Friars. 
They  were  too  useftd  partisans,  too  much  under  the 

1  See  above,  p.  58. 

<  Compare  Book  xi.  c  2.    L'Eofiuit  has  given  the  tabflUiioe  of  the  Iv- 
aer  Bulls,  p.  809,  &c 
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Papal  control,  not  to  find  as  much  &vor  as  ^uld  be 
granted  without  absolutely  estranging  the  Clergy ;  jet 
the  Bishops  retained  some  power  over  them ;  and  the 
Popes  had  refused  absolutely  to  abrogate  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  relatives  of  the 
two  rival  bodies  were  still  kept  in  a  kind  of  politic  bal- 
ance, and  rested  on  vague  and  contradictory  decrees. 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  V.,  issued  but  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  rudely  struck  down  theBnUof 
barrier.^  It  invested  the  Friar  Preachers,  in  flivor  of 
the  Friar  Minors,  the  Augustinians,  and  the  oa.  12. 
Carmelites,  in  the  AiU,  uncontrolled  power  of  hearing 
confession  and  granting  absolution  in  every  part  of 
Christendom.  It  rescinded,  and  declared  null,  if  not 
heretical,  seven  propositions  advanced  or  sanctioned  by 
other  Popes,  chiefly  John  XXII.  One  of  these  it 
averred,  with  unnecessary  insult  and  disparagement  of 
the  Papal  infallibility,  to  have  been  issued  by  that 
Pope,  when  under  condemnation  for  heresy.  These 
pr(^positions  had  enacted  that  without  the  consent  of 
tiie  parish  priest,  or  at  least  of  the  Bishop,  no  Friar 
could  hear  confession.  This  Bull  was  not  only  the  ab- 
solute annihilation  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  and 
pretensions  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  was  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  Clergy  themselves  in  all  the  churches  in 
Christendom.  They  were  to  publish  before  their  own 
flocks  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  their  parishioners  on  their  authority,  their 
own  condemnation  for  insufficiency,  their  disfranchise- 
ment from  their  ancient  immemorial  rights.  Hence- 
finrth  there  was  a  divided  dominion  in  every  diocese,  in 

I  BeUg.  de  St.  Denyv.    L*bofii«iir's  translation  of  the  Bull  may  be  read 
bi  VBnfiuit,  p.  814. 
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%very  parish  there  were  two  or  more  conflicting  claim- 
tnts  on  the  obedience,  the  love,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  flock.  Still  farther,  all  who  dared  to  maintain  the 
propositions  annulled  by  the  Bull  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  contumacious  and  obstinate  heretics.  Thus 
the  Pope,  who  was  to  reconcile  and  command  or  win 
distracted  Christendom  to  peace  and  unity  —  a  narrow- 
minded  Friar,  thinking  only  of  his  own  Order — had 
flung  a  more  fatal  apple  of  discord  into  the  world,  and 
stirred  up  a  new  civil  war  among  the  more  immediate 
adherents  of  the  Papacy,  among  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  knit  together  in  more  close  and  intimate 
confederacy. 

The  reception  of  this  Bull  in  Paris,  though  its  inju 
UBiTerrifcj  rious  workiugs  were  more  openly  and  indig- 
of  PMto.  nantly  resented  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  may 
show  its  efiect  throughout  Christendom.  The  old  war 
of  the  University  with  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, which  had  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  their  cham- 
pion William  of  St.  Amour,  and  the  triumphant  par- 
ticipation by  their  intrusive  rivals  in  their  ancient 
privileges  (perhaps  not  mitigated  by  the  assumption  of 
the  mastery  over  her  schools  by  the  great  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  teachers,  Albert  the  Great,  Aquinas, 
Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus),  was  not  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  recollection.  The  tradition  of  academic  jeal 
ousy  and  rivalry  is  endowed  with  pertinacious  vitality. 
They  rose  in  almost  tmanimous  insurrection.  The 
University  of  Paris  had  hailed  with  acclamations  the 
accession  of  Pope  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  this  Bull 
arrived  in  the  city,  than,  with  contemptuous  doubts  of 
its  authenticity,  they  sent  delegates  to  Pisa  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  genuine      The  dele^tes  would  not  be 
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satisfied  without  seeing  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  the 
Bnll.^  The  Bull  professed  to  have  been  framed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Cardinals  ;  the  delegates 
visited  and  inquired  separately  of  the  Cardinals  whether 
they  had  given  such  advice  and  consent,  thus  tacitly 
accusing  the  Pope  of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  Car- 
dinals disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  decree ;  they 
did  not  deny  that  it  was  injurious  to  all  who  had  the 
cure  of  souls. 

The  Univei'sity,  on  the  report  of  her  delegates,  pn^ 
ceeded  to  expel  all  Mendicant  Friars  from  their  walls, 
and  to  prohibit  their  preachuig  in  Paris  till  they  had 
produced  and  renounced  the  original  Bull.  The 
Preachers  [Dominicans]  and  the  Carmelites  declared 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bull,  that  they 
were  content  with  the  privileges  possessed  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  Y.  But  the  Franciscans,  proud  of 
a  Pope  from  their  own  Order,  went  about  defying  all 
authority,  and  boasting  that  to  them  alone  it  belonged 
to  preach,  to  hear  confession,  and  even  to  levy  tithes.' 
The  King  interposed ;  on  their  convent  gates  was  af- 
fixed a  royal  proclamation,  forbidding  Priests  and  Cu- 
rates to  permit  the  Franciscans  or  Augustinians  to 
freach  or  hear  confession  in   their  churches.'      The 

1  **  A-  Pope*B  Ball  and  a  Pope^s  Brief  differ  very  much,  as  with  as  the 
frait  seal  and  the  privy  seal;  the  Bull  being  the  highest  aotbori^the 
Pope  can  give,  the  Brief  is  of  less.  The  Bull  has  a  leaden  seal  upon  silk, 
hanging  upon  the  instrument;  the  Brief  has  iub  aimuh  PitcaiorU  upon  the 
aide.*'  I  quote  this  from  Selden*s  Table  Talk,  on  account  of  the  iUustra- 
tioo. 

s  A  Niem  describes  the  joy  of  the  Franciscans  at  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
tnder  Y-:  "Hirabiliter  Ictificati  sunt;  discurrebant  enim  per  yicos  et 
phteae  dvitatis  catervatim  valde  raulti  eonun  per  aingulos  dies,  velut  e» 
MOt  mente  captL"  —  iii.  c.  53. 

s  Beliir.  de  St  Denys. 
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Chancellor  Gerson,  the  Oracle  of  the  Council,  de- 
nounced the  act  of  the  Pope  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage.^ 

Whatever  tended  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Alex- 
ander threw  discredit  on  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Mur- 
murs were  heard  in  many  quarters  that  the  Council 
mstead  of  extinguishing  the  Schism,  had  but  added  a 
third  Pope.  Benedict  from  his  fastness  at  Peniscola 
issued  his  anathemas  against  the  Council  and  against 
his  rivals.  Gregory  had  been  obliged  to  take  igno- 
eMRory  and  minious  flight  from  the  territories  of  Venice , 
in  Borne.  he  fouud  refiigc  with  Ladislaus.  As  the  price 
of  his  security,  and  for  25,000  gold  florins,  he  was  re- 
ported at  least  to  have  sacrilegiously  alienated  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  Church,  to  have  sold  Rome,  the  March, 
Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  all  the  lands  of  St.  Peter 
to  that  ambitious  King.  Ladislaus  unfurled  his  stand- 
ard, which  bore  the  menacing  inscription,  **  Csesar  or 
Nothing."     He  occupied  Rome  with  a  large  force  ;^ 

1  Belig.  de  St  Denys.  **  Dedisti  nobis  unum  et  rerain  EccleauB  Pasto- 
rem,  quern  recepimus  magno  cum  gaudio,  reverentift  et  exultatione.  Et 
eooe  malignum  spiritam  proelii  et  divisionis,  qui  yisas  est  sascitare  turba- 
tioDem  novani)  malam  nimis,  nimis  coopertam  et  fhmdulentam  sub  umbHl 
boni  et  religionis."  The  Christian  hierarchy,  writes  Gerson,  consists  of 
the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  successors  of  the  Apostles;  oC 
curates,  successors  of  the  70  disciples.  Gereon  asserts  in  the  stropgesi 
terms  the  exclusive  and  perpetual  rights  of  the  curates  to  all  the  offices 
and  emoluments  of  their  function.  They  are  more  perfect  than  simple 
monks.  **  Sequitur  statum  curatorum  perfectiorum  esse  statu  simpliciam 
religiosorum."    This  was  new  doctrine.  —  Gersoni  Opera,  ii.  p.  433. 

*  The  occupation  of  Rome  by  Ladislaus  is  afterwards  described  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  as  '*  optentu  nephario  atque  velamine  maledictionis  ^i  An- 
geli  Corarii,  heretid  et  schismatici,  per  generate  Pisan"*  Concilium  jnsto  Dei 
judicio  sententialiter  condemnati."  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  Oct.  28, 1411.  There  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Antonius  Petri  (Muratori,  t.  xxiv.)  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  transactions  in  Rome  day  by  day,  of  the  hangings  and  decapitations, 
daily  occurrences,  of  many  of  which  Antonius  was  eye-witness.  But  on 
great  events  he  is  provokingly  silent    He  gives  this  strange  inscription  oo 
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he  had  made  terms  with  Paolo  Orsini,  the  Guelfic  con- 
dottiere ;  he  was  advancing  on  Tuscany.  Alexander, 
Pope  without  a  rood  of  the  Papal  dominions,  fulmi- 
nated his  Bulls  against  the  ally  of  the  deposed  Greg- 
ory, the  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
But  the  Pope,  recognized  by  France,  and  by  most  of 
the  Italian  States,  had  more  formidable  forces  than 
spiritual  censures.  Louis  of  Anjou,  in  whom  centred 
the  hereditary  pretensions  of  his  house  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  appeared  at  Pisa  with  five  hun- 
dred lances.  Florence,  who  feared  and  hated  Ladislaus, 
and  the  Cardinal  L^ate  with  his  bands  at  Bologna, 
formed  vrith  Louis  a  strong  league.  Their  armament 
moved  towards  Rome ;  Paolo  Orsini  advanced  against 
him.^  But  the  religion  and  loyalty  of  the  captain  of  a 
Free  Company  depended  on  the  highest  bidder.  He 
had  no  scruples  in  changing  his  service  and  his  Pope. 
He  marched  back  with  Louis  of  Anjou  to  reduce 
Rome,  which  he  had  gone  forth  to  protect.  Oct.  i. 
At  first  the  Leonine  City,  the  Vatican,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter*s,  then  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  length  the  Cis- 
teverine  region  and  the  Capitol  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.    Rome  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  V. 

Alexander  had  been  driven  by  the  plague  from  Pisa 
to  Prato  ;  from  Prato  he  removed  to  Pistoia.^  Instead 
of  taking  possession  of  Rome  he  crossed  the  cold  snowy 

•oe  of  the  banners  of  Ladislaas,  which  he  anfhrled  with  the  Papal  ban- 
ner:— 

lo  ion  im  porero  Be,  amtoo  dalle  Seooomaiiiii, 
Amatore  dalle  popnU,  •  diftrattore  dalle  Tiranni.  — 

p.9M. 

1  Antonins  Petri  deecribes  the  entrance  of  King  Loaifl  and  the  Orsinia, 
with  the  Cardinal  St  Enstachio  (BalthaMr  Cossa),  into  Rome,  Oct,  1. 

s  The  appointment  of  Marcello  Strozzi  Nnnci;  and  Collector  in  Rnglan4 
ii  dated  Pistoia,  30tb  Dec.  1409.  —  MS.,  B.  M. 
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Apennines  to  put  himself  under  the  protection,  or  to 
deliver  himself  into  the  hands,  of  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
liftjr  8, 1410.  In  Bologna  he  died  in  peace  after  a  Pontificate 
not  much  exceeding  ten  months.  Rumors  of  course 
that  he  died  by  poison  spread  abroad,  and  his  successor 
bore  of  course  the  guilt  of  his  untimely  end.^ 

The  Conclave  had  followed  the  Pope.     After  a  very 
short  interval  it  was  announced  to  Christen- 


1410.  '  dom  that  twenty-four  Cardinals  had  given 
their  unanimous  suffrages ;  ^  that  Balthasar  Cossa  was 
chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
John  XXIII.8 

John  XXIII.  is  another  of  those  Popes  the  record 
johnxxm.  of  whose  life,  by  its  contradictions,  moral 
anomalies,  almost  impossibilities,  perplexes  and  baffles 
the  just  and  candid  historian.  That  such,  even  in  those 
times,  should  be  the  life  even  of  an  Italian  Churchman, 
and  that  after  such  life  he  should  ascend  to  the  Papacy, 
shocks  belief;  yet  the  record  of  that  life  not  merely 
rests  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historians 
of  the  time,  two  of  them  secretaries  to  the  Roman 
Court,  but  is  avouched  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  to  articles  which,  as   will 

1  "  Idem  dominus  Alexander  Papa  in  lecto  segritadinis  oonstitatua  Bono- 
mtd  coram  suis  Cardinalibus  pulchrum  sermonem  Latinum  fedt**  He  died 
foor  days  after,  May  3,  1410.  In  the  Chronicon  attributed  to  k  Niem  b  the 
text  of  this  sermon,  "  Pacem  meara  do  vobis,  pacem  relinquo  vobis."  — 
Apud  Eccard,  p.  1536.  St.  Antoninus,  Chronic,  ii.  Dugloss,  Hist  Polon., 
attributes  his  death  to  a  poisoned  clyster.  Monstrelot  speaks  more  gea- 
ermlly  of  poison.  The  sixth  article  against  John  XXIII.  at  Constance  ac- 
cuses John,  and  his  physician,  Daniel  de  St.  Sophia,  of  the  crime.  —  Apw 
Von  de  Hardt  iv.  1,  3.     But  see  in  Monstrelet  the  pompous  funeral. 

«  The  list  in  Ciacconins,  p.  786.  It  was  not  certain  how  many  were  at- 
toally  present  at  the  election. 

s  Read  in  Monstrelet  the  account  of  his  election  and  splendid  inaugura* 
tion,  L  i.  c.  Ixviii. 
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hereafter  appear,  contained  all  the  darkest  charges  of 
the  historians,  and  to  some  of  which  John  himself  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

Balthasar  Cossa  was  a  Neapolitan  of  noble  birth ;  ^ 
as  a  simple  clerk  he  served  in  the  piratical  Hit  youth, 
war&re  carried  on  by  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  rival 
Provencal  and  Hungarian  Kings  of  Naples.  He  re- 
tained through  life  the  pirates'  habit  of  sleeping  by 
day,  and  waking  by  night.  At  a  later  period  two  of 
his  brothers,  who  had  not  like  himself  abandoned  in 
time  that  perilous  vocation,  were  taken  by  King  Ladis- 
laos,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Balthasar 
with  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  strenuous  exertions  in 
their  belialf,  hanged  without  mercy.  Balthasar  cher* 
ished  from  that  time  an  implacable  hatred  to  Ladislaus. 
He  retired  to  Bologna  and  studied  the  Canon  Law,  it 
was  said  without  much  success.  He  was  raised  by 
Boni&ce  IX.  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Bologna. 
But  his  ambition  had  higher  views.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chamber 
lains.^  He  became  one  of  the  dexterous  and  unscm 
polous  agents  of  the  Pope's  insatiable  avarice  and  of 
his  own.  He  was  the  most  daring  and  skilful  vendoi 
of  preferments,  the  most  artful  of  usurers.  By  secret, 
and  as  they  demeaned  themselves  to  their  victims, 
friendly  messengers,  he  warned  rich  Prelates,  that  the 
Pope,  ill-disposed  towards  them,  designed  to  remove 
them  from  their  wealthy  and  peaceful  benefices  to  pre- 
ferments in  barbarous  countries,  in  remote  islands,  or 
lands  held  by  the  Saracens.     He  received  vast  bribes 

1  De  YitA  Joannis  XXIII.,  ^  Theodoric  k  Niem,  apud  Heibomiom,  i. 
ThiM  work  miut  be  compared  with  the  charges  entertained  and  confirmed 
07  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  at  length  admitted  by  John  himself. 

s  Cnbicalarios. 
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to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  Pontiff.  To  him  was 
attributed  the  enormous  abuse  of  Indulgences.  Al- 
ready Priests  and  Friars,  loaded  with  these  lucrative 
commodities,  travelled  through  Germany,  by  Thurin- 
gia,  Swabia,  Saxony,  into  the  Northern  kingdoms,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  On  their  arrival  in  a  city  they 
exhibited  a  banner  with  the  Papal  arms,  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter,  from  the  windows  of  their  inn.  They  en- 
tered the  principal  church,  took  their  seat  before  the 
altar,  the  floor  strewed  with  rich  carpets,  and,  under 
awnings  of  silk  to  keep  off  the  flies,  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  people,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Priests  or  Bishops,  their  precious  wares.  "  I  have 
heard  them,"  writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXIII., 
"  declare  that  St.  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power 
to  remit  sins  than  themselves."  One  of  the  wealthiest 
of  these  Papal  merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  jour- 
ney, was  seized  at  Bologna.  Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps 
his  former  patron,  but  now  Legate,  plundered  him  of 
100,000  florins.  The  poor  victim  hanged  himself  in 
prison.^ 

Pope  Boniface  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
Lente  in  abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he  was  raised 
****°*'  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  appointed  Legate  to 
wrest  the  city  of  Bologna  from  the  domination  of  the 
Visconti.^  The  Legate  fulfilled  his  mission  ;  the  poor 
student  of  law,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  became 
the  lord  of  that  city  with  as  absolute  and  unlimited 
dominion  as  the  tyrant  of  any  other  of  the  Lombard  or 

1 A  Niem,  p.  7. 

*  There  was  another  notorious,  it  was  said,  but  unavowed  reason  for  his 
foreign  mission,  his  separation  from  his  brother*8  wife,  the  sister  of  a  Cardi* 
nal,  with  whom  he  was  living  in  incestuous*,  and,  oven  for  Rome,  scandi^ 
Ions  concubinage 
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Romagnese  commonwealths.  Balthasar  Cossa,  if  hardly 
surpassed  in  extortion  and  cmeltj  bj  the  ikmoDs  Elcce- 
lino,  by  his  debaacheries  might  have  put  to  shame  the 
most  shameless  of  the  Viscontis.  Under  his  iron  rule 
day  after  day  such  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
strangers  as  well  as  Bolognese,  were  put  to  -death  on 
charges  of  treason,  sedition,  or  other  crimes,  that  the 
population  of  Bologna  seemed  dwindling  down  to  that 
of  a  small  city.  He  used  to  send  to  the  executioners 
to  despatch  their  victims  with  greater  celerity.  Neither 
person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his  remorseless 
taxation.  Grain  could  not  be  ground,  nor  bread  made, 
nor  wine  sold  without  his  license.  From  all  ranks, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most 
laborious  services.  He  laid  taxes  on  prostitutes,  gam- 
ing-houses, usurers.  His  licentiousness  was  even  more 
wide  and  promiscuous.  Two  hundred  maids,  wives, 
and  widows,  with  many  nuns,  are  set  down  as  victims 
of  his  lust.  Many  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous 
and  indignant  husbands  and  kindred.  The  historian 
wonders  that  in  so  rich  and  populous  a  city  no  hus- 
band's, or  lather's,  or  brother's  dagger  found  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  tyrant.* 

So  is  Balthasar  Cossa  described  by  Theodoric  i 
Niem,  his  secretary.  Leonardo  Aretino,  another  sec- 
retary, in  pregnant  and  significant  words,  represents 
him  as  a  great  man,  of  consummate  ability  in  worldly 
affairs,  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  in  spiritual. 

I  Tei  the  Qmmicle,  or  rather  the  CoDtiDoation  attribated  to  k  Niem, 
speaka  thua  of  his  nearly  nine  years*  admin iittration  of  Bologna:  **  Flomlt 
multum  civitas  et  adaucta  est  longft  pace.*'  But  the  author,  who  pasaea 
over  Coma*s  early  life,  admits  that  belbre  the  Council  of  Constance  aboTt 
forty  charges  were  proved,  some  against  his  life,  some  against  his  doctrine- 
ind  that  John  XXIII.  admitted  their  truth.  — Apud  Eccard,  p  t5fTr. 
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At  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  the  Conclave,  of  six* 
teen  Cardinals  at  least,^  in  Bologna,  were  entirely  in 
the  power  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man. 
They  may  have  discarded  the  suspicions  awakened  by 
the  opportune  death  of  Alexander,  though,  as  has  been 
said,  among  the  crimes  afterwards  not  only  murmured 
in  secret,  but  alleged  against  John  XXIIL,  was  that  of 
having  poisoned  his  predecessor :  no  man  whose  death 
was  important  could  be  suffered  to  die  in  the  course  of 
tiature. 

The  election,  though  without  actual  violence,  may 
have  been  compulsory ;  yet  at  Constance,  though 
almost  all  the  Cardinals  bear  testimony  against  John, 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among  the  charges.^ 
But  the  awe,  the  terror  of  his  character  and  of  their 
perilous  situation  may  not  have  been  less  real.  They 
mayhave  wilfully  closed  their  eyes  (dastardly  or  almost 
impossible  as  it  may  seem)  against  his  crimes  and  vices, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  his  higher  quali- 
ties, his  energy,  courage,  military  skill,  success.  He 
was  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Papal  interests  in  Romagna, 
in  Italy,  in  Christendom.  Already  Cardinal  Cossa  had 
won  back  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  his  predecessor* 
He  had  his  own  poiverful  forces ;  he  had  bought  over 
Paolo  Orsini ;  with  his  close  confederate,  Louis  of  An- 
jou,  he  had  made  Ladislaus  of  Naples  tremble  on  his 
throne.  The  ambassadors  of  Louis  were  in  Bologna, 
strongly  urging  the  election  of  their  King's  useful,  in- 
dispensable ally. 

No  wonder  if  the  secrets  of  that  Conclave  were  be- 

1  The  number  present  varies.    See  above. 

*  This  charge  had  been  a  condemnation  of  their  own  weakness  and  waa 
sf  Christian  courage. 
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trajed ;  it  is  still  less  wonderful  that  the  accounts  are 
contradictory;  none  would  wish,  none  would  dare  to 
speak  the  truth.  Each  as  his  own  exculpation  might 
require,  or  his  hatred  predominate,  would  color  the 
fiicts.  Cossa,  it  is  said,  appalled  the  Conclave  with  his 
threats ;  he  scornfully  rejected  each  name  proposed ;  in 
their  fear  and  discord  they  lefl  him  to  name  the  Pope. 
He  demanded  the  stole  of  St.  Peter  to  array  the  woiv 
thiest,  put  it  on  his  own  shoulders  —  "I  am  Pope." * 
By  anoth^  account  he  proposed  the  Cardinal  Carac 
eiolo,  an  unlearned,  rude,  and  most  unfit  man.  On 
his  rejection  Cossa  himself  was  chosen.^  The  same 
writer  in  another  place  speaks  of  unmeasured  bribery. 
Perhaps  the  simple  phrase  of  a  thuxl  may  be  most  true 
—  he  owed  his  election  to  the  troops  at  his  command.* 
But  whatever  their  motives,  fear,  deception,  corruption, 
foreign  influence  — whether  afftighted,  cajoled,  bribed, 
dazzled — the  Conclave  refused  to  remember  the  enor- 
mities of  the  life  of  Balthasar  Cossa ;  the  pirate,  tyrant, 
adulterer,  violator  of  nuns,  became  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.*  Cossa 
was  Pope ;  Louis  of  Anjou  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
his  brother-in-arms  ;  fourteen  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  Prelates  of  Italy,  accepted  the  title 
and  rank  of  Cardinal  at  his  hands.  He  fulminated 
his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  deprived 
Antipopes  Gregory  and  Benedict ;  against  King  Ladis* 
laus,  whom  he  deposed  from  his  throne. 

1  PhSip  of  Bergmmo.  Supplem.  Chronic.  L*Enfant,  ii.  p.  4. 
.  s  Tbaodorie  k  Nieni,  Yit.  Johan.  XXIII.    In  his  Invectira,  li  Niem  ae- 
euei  CoiM  of  having  broken  up  the  threshold  with  a  golden  axe,  and 
given  a  sop  to  the  Molosoian  hounds. 

splatina. 

4  **  In  cnjns  electione  mniti  scandalizati  sunt,  quia  nt  tyrannns  nadam 
Boaomanif  ritm  mnndanae  deditm  dicebatnr."  —  Qobelinus,  p.  SSO.  This 
b  at  the  lent  less  passionate  anthoritj. 
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At  first  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Louis  of 
Bfttueof  Anjou  met  with  some  reverses;  but  during 
umj  17, 1411.  the  next  year,  at  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca, 
Ladislaus  suffered  a  total  defeat.  But  Louis  of  Anjou, 
with  his  French  impetuosity,  knew  not  how  to  profi 
by  his  victory.  "  On  the  first  day,"  said  Ladislaus, 
"  my  person  and  my  reahn  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy;  on  the  second  my  person  was  safe,  but  my 
reahn  was  lost ;  on  the  third  hope  arose  for  my  reahn 
as  well  as  my  person."  ^  Pope  John  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Rome.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bologna  thaa 
the  whole  city  rose  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  people 
Long  live  the  Arts !  ^  The  Cardinal  Legate  fled  to  the 
citadel,  from  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  plunder 
of  the  palace ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  Pope  at  Rome  received  with 
exultation  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca. 
July  12.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  Ladislaus 
were  dragged  ignominiously  through  the  miry  streets. 
But  the  triumph  was  short ;  Louis  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  force  the  passes  which  led  into  the  kingdom 
Aug.  8.  of  Naples  ;  he  returned  baffled  and  discom- 
fited to  Rome,  and  after  a  few  weeks  embarked  foi 
Provence. 

The  Pope  was  left  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  Ladis^ 
Pope  sub-  laus.  Florence  had  abandoned  the  League; 
Udisisuft.  he  renewed  his  idle  maledictions  against  a 
King  who  laughed  them  to  scorn.  He  published  a  Cru- 
sade throughout  Christendom,  in  Italy,  Fnmce,  Ger- 
many, England,^  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia,  Poland, 

1  St  Antoninus,  p.  156. 

s  The  gnildfl  of  the  city. 

s  MS.,  B.  M.    Not  merdy  was  the  Crusade  to  be  preached,  with  all  th 
privileges  of  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  a  subsidy  implored  and 
tenth  demanded  of  the  clency  by  the  Legates,  Antonio  da  Pinetr,  Qen*ra 
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lathuania,  Hungary,  even  in  Cyprus  and  the  East.^ 
He  sommoned  and  held  a  Council  at  Rome,  bat  few 
prelates  would  venture  their  lives  in  the  unapproachable 
and  insecure  city.  The  Council  was  only  memorable 
for  an  incident,  in  itself  ludicrous,  which  nevertheless 
struck  deep  fear  into  many  hearts  as  a  dismal  omen. 
Immediately  after  the  opening  Mass  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  huge  owl  flew  out,  screeching  and 
fixing  its  eyes  on  the  Pope.  Those  who  dared  to  laugh 
laughed;  some  whispered,  ^^A  strange  shape  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  1 "  The  Pope  broke  up  the  assembly.  On 
the  next  day  there  sat  the  owl,  with  its  large  eyes  fiill 
on  the  Pope.  The  Cardinals  with  difficulty  drove  it 
out  with  sticks  and  stones.^  These  Papal  acts,  the  ex- 
commiuiication  and  the  Crusade,  which  displayed  the 
dauntlessness  and  energy  of  the  Pope,  had  been  but 
feeble  securily  against  the  King  of  Naples  at  his  gates, 
if  the  crafty  Ladislaus  had  not  found  it  his  interest  to 
incline  to  peace.  King  and  Pope  had  too  many  ene- 
mies, too  few,  and  those  but  hollow  firiends.  The  Pop< 
would  purchase,  at  the  highest  price,  not  only  peace 
but  the  rec<^ition  of  his  title.^  Pope  Gregory  still 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  in  undisturbed 
retirement  at  Gaeta.    Ladislaus  was  seized  with  qualms 

ef  the  Bfinorites,  and  Paul  da  Solmone,  Archdeacon  ot  Ravenna.  Oct  8S, 
1411.  The  Legates  had  power  to  abeolve  fifty  penons  exoommnnicatM. 
for  trading  with  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  ordinal/  powers. 
He  hoped  to  make  an  agreement  with  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  King'r 
second  son,  to  head  an  English  crosade.    Nor.  9, 1411. 

^  The  preadiing  of  this  Crosade  and  the  Indulgences  in  Bohemia  wis  a 
great  eaose  of  the  Hussite  disturbances. 

s  See  Clemajgis,  Tract,  p.  75,  from  an  eye-witness.  A  Niem,  apod  Yon 
isr  Hardt,  it  375. 

s  A  Niem  had  heard  from  a  partisan  of  Gregory  XII.  that  John  XXnt 
oaid,  and  that  Lad»laus  received  by  the  hands  of  a  certain  Fl»>rentine, 
100,000  florins  for  his  abandonment  of  Gregory.  —  p.  17. 
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of  religious  conscience.  He  summoned  the  Prelates 
and  theologians  of  his  realm,  and  imparted  to  them  his 
grave  doubts  whether  he  were  not  guilty  of  sin  in 
maintaining  a  Pope  rejected  by  all  Christendom,  He 
paid  a  cold  civil  visit  to  express  his  profound  respect 
and  sorrow  to  him  whom  he  had  so  long  honored  as 
Pope.  Gregory  had  no  ungrounded  apprehensions  lest 
he  might  be  surrendered  to  his  rival.  Two  Venetian 
merchant-ships  were  in  the  harbor  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaeta  loved  the  poor  old  Pope  ;  they  bought  a  passage 
for  him  and  his  Court.  The  vessels  sailed  all  round 
Calabria,  and  though  pursued  by  the  galleys  of  John 
XXIII.  reached  Rimini.  Gregory  was  received  by 
the  Malatestas,  the  deadly  enemies  of  Pope  John.^ 

Ladislaus  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Get.  iii2.  Pope ;  at  least  no  Pope  not  under  hard  neces- 
sity had  submitted  to  such  terms.  Ladislaus  was  ac- 
knowledged not  only  as  King  of  Naples,  but  also  as 
King  of  Sicily.  The  Arragonese  King  of  Sicily  ad- 
hered to  Benedict  XIII.  Ladislaus  was  named  Gon- 
falonier of  the  Church.  The  Pope  consented  to  pay 
120,000  florins  of  gold ;  he  surrendered  as  security  the 
cities  of  Ascoli,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  Benevento.  He 
absolved  Ladislaus  from  a  debt  of  40,000  florins,  the 
accumulated  tribute  to  the  Papacy.  The  Pope  was  to 
maintain  1000  horse  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily.  The 
Pope  obtained  at  this  vast  and  dishonorable  sacrifice 
only  peace  and  the  recognition  of  his  own  title ;  the 
dismissal  not  the  surrender  of  the  rival  Pope.* 

Yet  this  peace  did  not  last  many  months.  The 
Newonarwi  Popc  had  but  time  to  exasperate  Rome  with 
*«■•  his  exactions.      Though,  as  it  should  seem. 

I  RavDold.  sub  ann.  s  ^  Niem,  p.  16. 
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hiiDBelf  possessed  of  great  resources,  he  determined 
that  Rome  should  pay  for  her  own  security.  His  pro- 
thonotaries  and  referendaries  wrung  subsidies  from  the 
Can&ials  and  the  clergy ;  the  Senators  from  the  peo- 
ple. A  heavy  duty  on  wine  drove  the  populace  to 
fiuy.  The  measure  of  wine  usually  sold  at  one  florin 
rose  to  nine.  He  taxed  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers, 
and  issued  a  debased  coinage.  The  Pope  was  com- 
pelled to  post  up  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  wine- 
duty  on  all  the  comers  of  the  streets. 

The  causes  of  the  breach  with  the  King  of  Naples 
are  obscure,  if  any  cause  was  wanting  beyond  a.d.  1413. 
the  treachery  and  ambition  of  the  King,  the  utter  in- 
sincerity and  avarice  of  the  Pope.  John  hoped  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  by  deposing  all  the  Bishops  and 
rich  beneficiaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  Gregory,  or  by  extorting  heavy 
mulcts  for  their  confirmation.  The  wines  of  Naples 
were  loaded  with  a  prohibitory  duty.  Ladislaus  had  al- 
ready troops  moving  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  urging 
the  cities  to  revolt ;  rumors  spread  of  his  de-  Pop^  iwfw 
signs  on  Rome  ;  his  troops  were  at  the  gates,  joms. 
within  the  city.  The  Romans  swore  thatJun.?. 
they  would  eat  their  children  rather  than  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  that  dragon  Ladislaus.^  The  Pope  went 
through  the  solemn  mockery  of  committing  the  defence 
of  the  city  to  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  citizens ;  he 
himself  fled  in  haste,  first  to  Sutri,  then  to  Viterbo, 
then  to  Montefiascone.  The  Cardinals  and  the  Court 
followed  as  they  might;  some  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  relentless  enemy.     The  city,  perhaps  in  secret  in- 

1  **  K08  BomAnS  primb  yolninns  comedere  filiofl  no«trot  mntequam  vohi- 
■08  habere  dommiam  istius  Dracoois.'*  —  Antonius  Petri. 
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telligeiice  with  Ladislaus,  made  no  resistance.^  The 
Neapolitan  soldiers  plundered  all  the  palaces  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  sacred 
buildings ;  tliey  stabled  their  horses  in  the  churches* 
They  pillaged  all  the  wealthy  clergy ;  some  lost  their 
lives.  The  Pope  fled  by  Sienna  to  Florence,  which 
opened  her  hospitable  gates  to  receive  him,  more  fix)m 
jealousy  or  dread  of  Ladislaus,  than  from  respect  for 
the  Pontiff.  Ladislaus  had  summoned  Sutri,  Viterbo, 
Montefiascone  to  surrender  him.  From  Florence  he 
withdrew  to  Bologna,  now  again  submitted  to  the  Pa- 
pal rule. 

In  John  XXIII.  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
weight  of  his  vices  had  crushed  the  stronger  £bu:u1- 
ties  of  his  mind.  This  consummate  master  of  Italian 
craft  had  been  overreached,  baffled,  put  to  shame, 
driven  from  Rome,  by  the  superior  treachery  as  well 
as  the  superior  force  of  Ladislaus.  He  was  now  be- 
trayed into  a  step  more  fatal  to  his  power,  his  &me, 
his  memory,  by  the  overbearing  energy  and  resolu- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  single-minded  cunning, 
of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  from  which  John  XXIII.  hoped  to 
emerge  the  undisputed  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  one  all- 
honored  Pope,  cast  him  out  as  a  condemned,  degraded, 

1  According  to  k  Niem,  who  describes  the  mptare,  John  XXIII.  did  not 
ilf  till  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus  were  in  the  city.  The  Pope  showed  equal 
want  of  courage  and  ability.  —  p.  21.  The  city  was  weaiy  of  the  taxation 
of  the  Pope.  Ladislaus  had  many  of  the  Romans  in  his  pay.  **  Aliqui 
etiam  eorundem  Romanorum  secrete  partem  dicti  regis  tenuenint,  stipea- 
diati  per  ipenm  more  veUri  Romanorum,^^  A  Niem  fled  with  him.  Ke 
was  in  Rome,  March,  1413.  Ladislaus  encamped  in  the  Roman  Campagna 
the  beginning  of  May;  the  Pope  fled  in  June.  He  was  in  Florence  Oct  7 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  He  was  at  Bologna  Nov.  12;  in  the  end 
of  that  month  in  Lombardy.  He  returned  to  Bologna  about  Eaater  In  tha 
ensoing  year. 
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unpitied  capdve,  even  more  utterly  forsaken,  scorned, 
and  downtrodden  than  his  two  old  rivals  deposed  bj 
the  Council  of  Pisa. 

Yet  it  was  hard  necessity  which. drove  Pope  John 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Sigis-^^^^p,^ 
mund ;  and  the  character  of  Sigismund  had  8»giMnaod. 
not  yet  disclosed  its  obstinate  firmness  and  determina- 
tion to  enforce  submission  even  from  Popes  to  the 
deliberate  desires  of  Christendom.  He  might,  as  far 
as  had  yet  appeared,  be  overawed  by  the  vigor,  or  cir- 
cumvented by  the  astuteness,  of  a  subtle  Italian.  At 
all  events  Sigismund  was  now  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  irresistible  Ladislaus.  Already  the  Nea- 
politan troops  had  possession  of  the  Roman  territory 
as  fiur  as  Sienna.  Bologna,  if  strong  in  her  citadel, 
disa£kcted  in  her  city,  might  at  any  time  be  besieged. 
Sigismund  might  be  expected  to  cheiish  profound  re- 
venge against  L#adislaus  for  his  attempt  on  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary. 

Sigismund  was  now  sole  and  uncontested  Emperoi. 
The  schism  in  the  empire  had  been  extinguished,  first 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Rupert,  then  by  that  of 
Jodoc  of  Moravia,  the  competitor  of  Sigismund.^  He 
was  the  most  powerful  Emperor  who  for  many  years 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  the  one  unoccu- 
pied sovereign  in  Europe*  France  and  England  were 
involved  in  ruinous  war.  Henry  V.,  by  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  had  hopes  of  the  conquest  at  least  of  half 
France.  France,  depressed  by  the  melancholy  lunacy 
of  the  King,  by  the  long  implacable  feuds  of  the  Ar« 
magnacs  and  Burgundians,  by  the  English   victories, 

1  AflhbMh,  Kiiser  Sigmnnd,  gives  a  fiill  and  good  riew  of  all  these  icto- 
hitioBS. 
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had  sunk  far  below  her  usual  station  in  Christendom. 
Sigismund,  as  Emperor,  had  redeemed  the  follies,  yiees, 
tyrannies  of  his  youth.  During  that  youth,  as  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  his  wasteful  prodigaUty  had 
compelled  him  to  pawn  his  Margravate;  he  had  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  his  harsh  despotism;  at 
times  passionately  cruel,  at  times  passionately  merciful, 
his  revenge  on  his  enemies  had  no  appearance  of  jus- 
tice, his  mercy  no  magnanimity.  He  had  endangered 
his  rightfiil  kingdom  of  Hungary,  by  provoking  the 
fiery  Magyars  to  rebellion.  He  had  attempted  wrong- 
fully to  expel  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia. His  immoderate  love  of  women  shocked  an  age 
accustomed  to  royal  license.  As  Emperor  he  seemed 
almost  at  once  transformed  into  the  greatest  sovereign 
whom  the  famous  house  of  Luxemburg  had  ever  offered 
to  wear  the  Imperial  crown.  On  his  accession  Sigia- 
mund  declared  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  well  in  his  own  dominions 
as  in  the  Empire.  His  conduct  justified  his  declara- 
tion. He  enacted  and  put  in  execution  wise  laws. 
He  made  peace  by  just  mediation  between  the  con- 
flicting principalities.  He  was  averse  to  war,  but 
not  from  timidity.  His  stately  person,  his  knightly 
manners,  his  accomplishments,  his  activity  which  bor- 
dered on  restlessness,  his  magnificence,  which  strug- 
gled, sometimes  to  his  humiliation,  with  his  scanty 
means,  had  cast  an  unwonted  and  imposing  grandeur, 
which  might  recall  the  great  days  of  the  Othos,  the 
Henrys,  the  Fredericks,  around  the  Imperial  throne. 
But  nothing  so  raised  and  confii*med  the  influence 
of  Sigismund,  as  his  avowed  and  steadfast  resolution 
to  terminate  the  Scliism  in  the  Church,  and  to  compel 
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Ihe  reformatioo  of  the  clergy  so  imperiously  demanded 
by  all  Christendom.  This  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  General  Council,  a  council  of  greater  authority 
and  more  fully  representing  all  the  kingdoms  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  Christendom  than  that  of  Pisa. 

John  XXIII.  could  not  but  know  that  the  price  of 
the  alliance  of  Sigismund,  now  his  only  refuge,  was 
the  summoning  a  General  Council.  His  own  title 
rested  on  the  authority  of  that  of  Pisa.  The  Council 
•f  Pisa  had  decreed  that  the  same  or  another  Council 
should  meet  after  three  years.  If  such  Council  were 
bat  a  continuation  of  that  of  Pisa,  he  was  the  only 
Pope  whom  it  could  recognize;  if  summoned  in  his 
name,  its  obedience  to  that  summons  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  lawful  authority.  However  dangerous 
so  grave  and  solemn  an  assembly  to  a  Pope  whose 
electicm  was  by  no  means  absolutely  above  the  sus- 
picion of  force,  bribery,  or  treachery ;  still  more  to  a 
Pope  burdened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  so  utterly 
unpapal :  yet  his  confidence  in  his  own  subtlety  and 
skill  in  intrigue ;  the  authority  of  his  position  as  ac- 
tual and  acknowledged  Pontiff ;  the  strong  Italian  in- 
terest which  would  rally  round  an  Italian  Pope ;  the 
great  wealth,  however  obtained,  at  his  command ;  the 
gratitude,  if  such  virtue  were  known,  of  many  Car- 
dinals of  high  name  for  learning  and  virtue,  whom  he 
had  promoted  to  that  dignity ;  his  power  of  impeding, 
protracting,  postponing,  perplexing,  averting  embar- 
rassing questions ;  his  personal  presidency ;  a  thousand 
fortuitous  circumstances  might  mitigate  the  unavoid- 
able danger,  and  enable  him  to  involve  in  inextricable 
disputes  a  divided  assembly:  and  what  Council  was 
ever  without  such  divisions? 
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The  Pope  therefore  determined  to  submit  with  a 
The  Pope       ffood  i?race  to  the  inevitable  Council.      His 

Mm^m^  to 

•beoooueu.  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  had  iull  power 
to  cede  this  momentous  point.^  To  his  secretaiy,  Leo* 
nardo  Aretino,  he  betrayed  his  secret  policy.  "Al 
depends  on  the  place  appointed  for  the  CJoundl :  I  will 
not  trust  myself  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor. 
My  ambassadors,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  shall 
have  liberal  instructions,  and  the  fullest  powers  to  dis- 
play in  public :  in  private  I  will  limit  them  to  certain 
cities."  ^  These  cities  he  named,  and  adhered  for  some 
days  to  his  resolution.  But  on  the  day  on  which  those 
ambassadors,  the  Cardinal  Challant,  and  Zabarella 
Cardinal  of  Florence,  took  leave,  he  seemed  seized 
with  a  sudden  access  of  courage  and  confidence.  He 
had  intended  to  restrict  their  powers,  yet  he  had  such 
reliance  on  their  discretion,  tjiat  he  tore  in  pieces  their 
secret  instructions  and  threw  them  aside. 

The  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardi- 
nals took  place  at  Como.  Whether  the  Cardinals  de- 
liberately preferred  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  the 
interests  of  the  Pope,  or  were  overawed  or  persuaded 
by  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  was  thunderstruck  when  he 
heard  that  in  his  name  they  had  agreed  on  Constance, 
an  Imperial  city  on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps. 

Constance,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial  city,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  seat  of  a  Council — at  the 

1  See  ramiiioiis  to  Arcifabiahope  of  Centerbciiy,  York,  and  DabUn  Id  die 
Coancil.  Pope  John  carefully  asserts  the  Presidency  of  Alexander  T.  m 
the  Coondl  of  Pisa.  The  Coancil  of  Borne,  he  acknowledged,  was  toe 
thinly  attended.  The  place  of  the  Coancil  was  not  named.  MS.,  B.  M. 
March  3, 1418.  In  another  document  it  is  said,  **  in  loco  decenti  et  jdoiMO  * 
l2ome.  May  15. 

s  Leonard.  Aretin.  apad  Mmatori,  S.  B.  I.  Baynald,  sob.  ano.  141l» 
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£x>t  of  the  Alps,  accessible  from  Italy  and  firom  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  its  spacious  lake,  from  whose 
shores  provisions  might  be  furnished,  with  a  salubrious 
air,  and  a  well-ordered  population.  The  Pope  was 
perplexed  to  find  ostensible  objections ;  his  true  ones 
he  dared  not  avow.  He  had  recourse  to  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Emperor,  to  tiy  how  &r,  by  his 
blandishments  or  subtile  arguments,  he  might  move  the 
stubborn  Grerman.  They  met  at  Lodi,  with  ostenta- 
tious display  of  mutual  respect  The  Pope  celebrated 
Mass  in  his  most  magnificent  attire  ;  the  fkuperor  con- 
descended to  officiate  as  deacon.  But  if  the  Emper- 
or took  the  lower  office  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  he  made 
the  Pope  feel  his  superior  moral  dignity.  He  gravely 
admonished  the  Pope  to  amend  his  own  irregular  life, 
to  correct  the  notorious  simony  of  his  court.  The 
Pope  was  too  politic  to  take  offence.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pontiff  went  together  in  seeming  amity  to 
Cremona.  There  an  incident  had  nearly  taken  place, 
which,  by  preventing  the  Council  of  Constance,  might 
have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Gabrino 
Fondoli  firom  Podesta  had  become  tyrant  of  Cremona. 
He  entertained  his  distinguished  guests  with  not.  liu. 
sumptuous  hospitality.  He  led  them  up  a  lofly  tower 
to  survey  the  rich  and  spacious  plains  of  Lombardy. 
On  his  death-bed  FondoU  confessed  the  sin  of  which 
be  deeply  repented,  that  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
and  had  not  hurled  Pope  and  Emperor  down,  and  so 
secured  himself  an  immortal  name.^ 

The  irrevocable  step  was  now  taken:  John  had 
wasted  his  arts,  his  eloquence,  on  the  impassive  Sigis- 
mund.     The  Imperial  letters  and  the  Papal  Bull  were 

1  Knrmtiyri,  Aim.  sub  tmi.  1413,  wHh  his  sathorities. 
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almost  simultaneously  issued  to  summon  the  General 
CouncU  of  Christendom  to  meet  at  Constance  towards 
the  dose  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Imperial  edict  ad« 
dressed  to  all  Christendom  cited  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern to  the  Council  at  Constance.  Sigismund  declared 
his  own  intention  to  be  present ;  he  guaranteed  his  fiiU 
protection  as  Emperor,  to  all  who  should  attend  the 
Council.  To  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  he  guar- 
anteed all  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  their  inmiuni- 
ties  to  all  prelates  and  clerks,  to  the  Pope  his  plenary 
authority,  jurisdiction,  and  power.  At  the  same  time 
he  summoned  Gregory  XII.,  not  as  by  name  Pope, 
under  the  assui'ance  of  a  fiiU  safe-conduct.  Benedict 
XIII.  was  summoned  through  the  Bang  of  Arragon.* 

The  Pope  having  passed  some  months  at  Mantua, 
About  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  Gonzaga, 
1414.  '  withdrew  to  Bologna.  He  had  not  calculated 
on  his  unlooked-for  deliverance  from  his  most  danger- 
ous and  implacable  foe.  Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  master 
of  Romagna  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bologna,  and  Bo- 
logna was  awaiting  every  month  an  attack  fix)m  his 
irresistible  arms.  He  had  compelled  a  hollow,  unwill- 
Dt^^^  ing  treaty  with  Florence.  But  Ladislaus 
'***^""'  was  suddenly  seized  at  Perugia  with  a  mortal 
Aug.  6, 1414.  malady,  the  eflFect  of  his  immoderate  debauch- 
eries. He  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Rome,  thence  by 
sea  to  Naples,  and  died.^ 


1  Caear.  Sigismund.  Edictnm  Univeraale,  Von  der  Hardt,  yi.  p.  ft,  e<Mg. 
Rajnmld.  sub  ann.  1413.  L*£nfant,  191.  It  is  dated  Oct  80.  The  Pope's 
Brief,  Dee.  1413. 

s  Antonios  Petri  (p.  1045)  of  the  death  of  Ladislaus:  "  De  qa&  nov&  tota 
Boma  videlicet  pro  majori  parte  gavisa  est"  Afterwards:  **  Obiit  de  unA 
morte  in  litore  maris  dominos  Rex  Venceslaus,  cujus  anima  beMdi4)atw  pef 
coHirarium  *»  —  a  delicate  phrase  for  damnation  —  "  quia  multa  mala  op^ 
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The  Pope  might  breathe  freely.  He  had  time,  shoit 
time  indeed,  to  repent  of  the  haste  and  precipitancy 
with  which  he  had  committed  himself  (was  he  irre- 
trievably committed?)  to  the  dangerous,  if  not  fittal 
Council.  His  kindred  gathered  round  him,  the  friends 
of  his  power  and  foitune,  if  not  of  his  person.  They 
urged  the  grave,  ominous  admonition,  *'*'  You  may  set 
forth  as  Pope  to  the  Council,  return  a  private  man." 
But  the  Cardinals  —  and  it  is  among  the  inexplicable 
problems  of  his  life,  that  some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  he 
promoted  were  men  of  profound  piety,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing and  character  —  if  less  true  to  bis  interests,  were 
more  fiuthfiil  to  his  honor  and  truth.  They  pressed 
on  him,  that  he  was  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Em- 
peror —  to  Christendom :  there  was  no  retreat.  Their 
urgency  might  seem  a  guarantee  for  their  loyalty.^  If 
they  counselled  his  departure,  they  were  under  a  strong 
obligation  to  adhere  to  his  cause :  they  could  not  in 
honcHT,  or  in  regard  to  Italian  interests,  forsake  him.  In 
all  councils,  acccnrding  to  the  ordinary  form  of  suffirage, 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had  maintained  commanding 
authority.  So  with  heavy  heart,  with  dark  and  ominouB 
misgivings,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  impressive  pomp 
and  with  a  treasure  of  vast  magnitude,  hoarded  for  this 
end,  a  treasure  in  itself  the  best  security  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  adherents,  John  XXIII.  set  forth  from  oh.  i,  uil 
the  gates  of  Bologna  to  open  the  Council  of  Constance* 

ntut  Ibit  in  hoc  miindo,  ipecialiter  in  totl^  BomI  ae  etiam  in  Ecclafia  Uffcria, 
Tidelicet  in  BodesiA  St  Petri  et  ejai  Burgo,  at  apparet**    Neither  partgr 
reepectod  the  churches.    Onini's  troopa  with  their  horses  were  stahHd  hi 
St  Pm»Io  ftiori  delle  mora. 
1  BqrnAldna  et  Bzorius,  sub  ann.  1414. 
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WTCLIFFK 

During  the  secession  of  the  Popes  for  seventy  yean 
to  Avignon,  and  the  Schism  which  ensued  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy,  not  only  grew  up  the  strong  league  of  the 
hierarchy  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope,  which  had 
already  in  the  Council  of  Pisa  asserted,  and  in  that  of 
Constance  was  about  to  assume,  a  power  superior  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the  right  of  deposing  him, 
and  reforming  the  Church  in  its  Head  as  well  as  its 
members;  in  England  also  had  appeared  the  first  power- 
ful adversary  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and 
sowed  deep  in  the  popular  mind  thoughts,  opinions, 
passions,  which  eventually  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  firom  sacerdotal  and  from  Latin  Christianity. 
The  first  teacher  who  shook  with  any  lasting  effect  the 
dominion  of  the  hierarchy  —  the  harbinger,  at  least, 
if  not  the  first  apostle  of  Teutonic  Christianity  —  was 
John  Wycliffe. 

The  Teutonic  constitution  of  England  had  slowly 
and  steadily  developed  itself,  encroaching  at 
once  on  the  Norman  despotism  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Latin  despotism  of  the  Church.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  Clergy  had  fallen  away,  had  been  annulled 
or  sunk  into  desuetude,  without  resistance,  with  sullen 
but  unregarded  remonstrance. 
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The  immunity  of  the  whole  order  from  the  ciyi! 
courts,  and  from  the  royal  jurisdiction  —  their  iMim«ity 
absolute  right  of  being  judged  in  all  causes  J|^,JJ'35tt 
and  for  all  crimes  in  the  first  instance,  and  •**"'^ 
therefore  exclusively,  in  their  own  courts  —  that  immu- 
nity for  which  Becket  had  begun  his  quarrel,  lived  in 
exile  and  died  a  martyr  —  had  been  abandoned  in  its 
extreme  extent,  or  surrendered  with  no  violent  strug- 
gle. The  strong  hand  of  the  law  would  no  longer 
scruple  to  arrest  and  put  on  his  trial  a  priest  accused 
of  treason,  murder,  or  other  felony.  Some  sanctity 
still  adhered  to  his  person :  but  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown,  though  himself  might  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Ordinary.  The  singular  plea,  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy  lingered  till  recent  times  in  our  law, 
a  feeble  memorial  of  the  times  when  no  one  dared  lay 
unconsecrated  hands  on  the  ^^  anointed  of  the  Lord."  ^ 
But  even  archbishops  appear  before  long  in  rude  but 
vain  encounter  with  the  civil  courts,  in  exile  without 
public  sympathy,  one  laying  his  head  on  the  block  for 
treason.* 

1  8«e  b.  xiL  c  viiL 

s  There  is  in  Wilkins  a  cuiioiu  instrament  of  Archbishop  Langham 
(Primate,  1967).  He  complained  in  Parliament  that  the  ciril  anthoritief 
had  not  scrupled  to  arrest,  indict,  even  to  condemn  to  pnblie  execntion 
(morti  torpissime  et  insolita  condempnare),  clerks  and  regnlan  in  holy 
orders.  The  King  and  the  magistrates,  on  the  other  side,  complained  that 
when  sndi  persons,  so  found  guilty  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes  (such 
cases  seem  to  hare  been  very-  common),  were  given  up  on  demand  to  their 
Bishops,  they  were  negligently  guarded,  and  so  pampered  in  prison,  that  it 
was  a  place  of  comfbrt  and  enjoyment  rather  than  of  penance  (quid  career 
pro  eorum  flagitio  non  cedit  ad  poenam,  sed  magis  ad  solatium  et  refodlla- 
tionem  snorum  corporuro).  Some  were  allowed  to  escape,  some  discharged 
en  slight  evidence.  They  returned  to  their  old  courses,  and  were  of  bad 
example  to  unoffending  clerg3rmen.  The  primate  orders  that  the  prisons 
be  kept  more  strictly;  these  notorious  malefactors  and  felons  watched  mors 
'  and  kept  to  hard  diet  —  WilUns,  lii.  pp.  18, 14.    In  another  doe» 
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The  second  absolute  immunity,  from  taxation,  had 
immanitj  been  wrested  from  the  Clei^,  notwithstand^ 
Hon.  ing  the  obstinate  and  passionate  resistance  of 

Boniface  VIII.,  by  the  vigor  of  Edward  I.  The  Cler- 
gy who  would  not  respect  the  king's  law,  being  put  oat 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  had  found  their  old  de- 
fence against  the  Crown,  spiritual  censures,  so  unavail- 
ing, the  superstitious  terror,  or  the  grateful  reverence 
of  the  people,  so  utterly  gone,  that  they  were  com* 
polled  to  yield.^  They  now  hai*dly  asserted  more  than 
their  right  to  tax  themselves  for  secular  purposes  in 
their  separate  House  of  Parliament,  the  Convocation, 
and  to  grant,  assess,  and  levy  the  subsidies  which  they 
dared  no  longer  to  refrise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Edward  U.  there  ia 
Bdwardn.  somo  resumption  of  the  Papal  power.  We 
have  heard  Clement  Y.  command  the  arrestation  and 
persecution  of  the  Templars :  he  was  obeyed  not  with- 
out some  reluctance,  but  obeyed.  The  avaricious  John 
XXII.  would  not  abandon  the  claims  of  the  See  <^ 
Rome  on  the  yet  wealthy,  not  yet  exhausted  land* 
The  mediation  of  Pope  John  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  accepted  with  the  eager  willingness  of 
conscious  w^eakness  by  Edward  II.,  in  his  conscious 
strength  sullenly,  coldly  submitted  to  by  Robert  Bruce,* 
Bruce  laughed  to  scorn  the  Pope's  excommunication.* 


t  it  it  complained  that  priests  and  secular  clerks  are  persons  "  pendoa 
pv  agard  des  justices  seculiers,  en  prejudice  des  franchises.*'  King  and 
Parliament  grant  benefit  of  clergy.  In  another,  many  clerks  are  found 
guilty  of  forging  the  King's  coin*  —  P.  28. 

1  See  vol.  vi.  p.  259. 

>  See  the  apology  of  Pope  John  to  £dward  for  addressing  Robert  BmoQ 
by  the  title  of  King,  without  which  Bruce  would  not  receive  his  letters.  » 
MS.,  B.  M.  Oct.  21, 1316;  March  29, 1317. 

.<  The  Pope's  Nuncios  were  waylaid  and  plundered  near  Dndiam  bf^ 
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Bat  Pope  John  would  not  esponse  the  cause  of  Eng* 
land  without  his  reward.  He  peremptorily  demanded 
the  fill!  arrears  of  the  tribute  of  1000  marks,  fallen  be- 
hind under  Edward  I. ;  still  more  under  Edward  II., 
whose  poverty,  not  his  courage,  resisted  the  Papal 
requisitions.  The  Pope  recites  the  surrender  of  the 
island  by  King  John.  King  Edward  is  admonished 
that  the  neglect  is  offensive  to  Ood,  that  on  this  pay- 
ment depends  his  salvation.^  In  a  letter  to  the  Primate 
all  the  disasters  of  the  land  are  traced  to  the  sacrile- 
gious withholding  of  the  1000  marks.*  The  Pope  in- 
deed gave  good  counsel  to  the  young  king.*  He  took 
liis  part,  even  by  excommunication  and  interdict 
against  the  Barons,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  him 
against  his  foolish  and  criminal  favoritism.^  Through- 
out the  frequent  correspondence  appears  the  shrewd 
worldly  wisdom  of  Pope  John,  too  sagacious  not  to  see 
and  despise  the  weakness  of  the  King;  yet  John  is  on 
the  King's  side,  in  order  to  secure  the  tribute  of  the 
land,  the  Peter's  Pence,  and  other  convenient  emolu- 
ments of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  does  not  refuse  to  the 
King  grants  of  subsidies  from  Church  property.* 

p^^rti«ftna  of  Brace.  The  moalu  of  Durham  were  concerned  in  this.  It  te 
a  carious  passage.— MS.,  B.  M.,  vol.  xvi.,  dated  Avignon,  April  28. 

1  •*  Et  quorum  praestatio  divinam  tibi  gratiam  poterit  sequestrare.**  — Ad 
Beg.  Edward.  Sept.  18, 1317. 

3  Ad  Episcop.  Cantuaren. 

*  See  the  curious  letter  of  advice,  **  cum  juvenibus  et  impradentibut 
tnctaa  negotia  ac  consilium  maturitatis  abjiciens  per  viam  Roboam,  con- 
gOia  (o?)  Juvenum  incedis.  Totius  bona  regni  tui  immoderate  distriluis.** 
—  Oct.  21,  1317.  Compare  p.  610:  "Bona  tua  a  garsionibus  et  gulosif 
hominibus  aut  aliis  personis  turpibun  consumi  contingunt** 

4  In  1322,  Jan.  19,  he  exhorts  Edward  to  peace  with  the  Barons;  he  had 
not  kept  faith  as  to  the  sentence  against  the  Despencers.  —  P.  431. 

•  There  is  one  straqge  story,  characteristic  of  the  times  and  the  men 
Bdward  II.,  besides  his  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  sent  a  Fran- 
ebcan  fnar  to  communicate  most  privately  to  the  Pope  (**  nobis  tolls,* 
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The  wars  of  England  and  France  under  Edward  III. 
had  found  the  Pope  no  longer,  even  in  theory,  as  of 
old,  the  impartial  and  independent  Pontiff  of  Christen- 
dom, residing  in  his  own  capital,  lord  of  his  own  terrir 
torj,  usually  an  Italian  and  chosen  by  Italian  Cardinabu 
He  was  now  a  Frenchman,  elected  by  a  French  Con- 
clave, almost  nominated  by  the  King  of  France ;  if  not 
within  the  realm,  in  a  city  on  the  borders  of,  and  sur- 
rounded by  France  ;  a  vassal,  in  truth,  and  often  an 
instrument  in  tlie  hands  of  that  King.  The  Pope  had 
indeed  appeared  to  assume  a  lofty  neutrality,  had  pre- 
tended to  impose  his  imperious  mediation;  and  the 


writes  John)  a  divine  vision,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  his  HoUness.  Th« 
Tir:gin  appeared  to  St  Thomas  when  an  exile  in  France,  foretold  his  mar- 
tTrdom,  and  that  the  Jifth  King  after  Heniy  11.  would  be  "vir  benignna 
ac  Ecclesiie  Dei  pugiL"  She  gave  the  Saint  an  ampulla  of  most  holy  oiL 
The  King  anointed  by  that  oil  would  recover  the  Holy  Land.  St  Thomas 
gave  the  oil  to  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Cyprian  in  Poitiers.  The 
same  monk  also  received  a  plate  with  an  inscription  which  he  only  conld 
read.  (The  oil  was  as  that  revealed  to  Pope  Leo,  with  which  Archbishop 
Tnrpin  anointed  Charlemagne.)  When  the  King  of  the  Pagans  heard  that 
this  oil  was  concealed  at  Poitiers,  be  sent  a  Christian  and  a  Pagan  to  get  it 
The  Pagan  died;  the  Christian  bought  it  with  the  Pagan^s  money,  and 
carried  it  to  Germany,  where  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  Edward  might  have  been  anointed  with  it  at  his  coronation 
through  his  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  but,  content  with  his  usual 
anointing,  had  refused.  Its  virtue  had  now  been  proved  by  a  miracle 
wrought  on  the  Duchess  of  Brabant  Edward  now  gravely  attributes  aU 
his  misfortunes  to  his  refusal  of  this  oil.  Still  he  would  not  be  a  second 
lime  anointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Pope  John  treats  the  mat- 
ter with  solemn  seriousness.  He  consults  with  a  Cardinal.  He  decides 
that  as  **  no  observation  of  days  or  hours  is  enjoined,**  it  is  not  superstitiooa 
to  believe  in  the  oil;  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  former  unction.  The 
Pope,  however,  refuses  to  authorize  any  prelate  to  do  it:  the  King  may  get 
it  done,  but  secretly  (clam),  for  fear  of  raising  too  much  astonishment 
The  Pope  in  conclusion  suddenly  turns  round,  and  wisely  says  "  that  a 
virtuous  life  will  be  more  efficacious:  it  will  be  of  more  real  value  to  the 
King  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  liberties  **  —  the  Papal  notion 
of  virtue !  Ail  this  is  fVom  the  Pope's  own  letter.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  June  % 
U18. 
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weaker  the  King  of  France  had  become  by  his  humil« 
iating  defeats,  the  less  servile  became  the  Pope.  Tet 
this  neutrality,  thongh  not  violated,  was  held  in  just 
suspicion  by  England ;  the  mediation  was  hardly  so  far 
respected  as  to  be  declined.  The  conqueror  of  Crecy 
and  of  Poitiers  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  arbitra* 
tion  of  a  French  Pope.  More  than  once,  it  has  been 
seen,  the  victorious  bands  of  the  Black  Prince  ap- 
proached, alarmed,  if  they  did  not  threaten,  Avignon. 
The  ^lendid  palaces  of  the  Cardinals  at  Villeneuve, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  might  at  any  time  fidl 
a  defenceless  prey  to  the  Gbscon  marauders. 

In  E^land  the  war  had  become  popular,  national.^ 
The  clergy  did  not  dare  or  did  not  desire  to  withhold 
their  contributions ;  but  the  heavier  taxation  of  the 
Crown  made  them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of 
the  See  of  Rome  by  first-fruits,  annates,  reservations, 
and  direct  burdens,  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
by  the  need  or  the  avarice  of  the  Avignonese  Pontiflb;* 

1  The  Caniiiul  L^gatet,  in  1846,  about  June,  init«nd  of  btinf  noiiTtd 
with  honor,  wen  received  ^  plerumque  conyiciit,  contemptibuf,  et  i^juriis;*' 
thej  are  in  peril  of  being  *'  pro  bono  opere  UqfidatL**  The  Pope  instniots 
them  not  to  expoee  themselves  to  danger,  to  have  guards  against  popuht 
riot,  to  take  care  that  everxthing  is  written.  —  BiS.,  B.  M.,  Aug.  9S,  toL 
xzii.  p.  194. 

s  In  MS.,  B.  H.  Clement  YI.  complains  to  Queen  Isabella  and  Qaeeo 
Philippa,  and  to  the  King*8  Council  (Aug.  9S,  1843),  that  certain  proctors 
of  his  Cardinals,  in  England  on  busioeas,  had  been  ignominiously  expelled 
the  realm.  He  claims  (July  7, 1844)  reserves  of  all  vacant  beoeflces  §» 
two  years,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Roman  See  (vol.  xxi.  p.  190>. 
He  writes  to  the  King  complaining  of  Acts  of  Parliament  against  Beserrap 
tions  and  Prt/visions.  He  asserts  himself  "  eccleaiarum  omnium  tanqaam 
Pastor  Universalis."  The  King's  interference  is  impious.  The  Acts  ars 
**  in  derogationem  et  enervationem  pnedicta  Ubertatis  ecclesiastics,  Prima- 
tns  ejusdem  RomansB  ecclesis  et  aactoritatis  et  potestatis  ipeios  sedis  Ap- 
licsB.**  Persons  had  been  sacrilegiously  imprisoned  for  disol^edienee  to 
tiiese  Acts.  He  threatens  divine  vengeance.  Jan.  80,  1846.  Clanianl 
protests  that  he  had  not  sent  his  Legates  to  fulminate  censures  or  ezcom 
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and  thej  had  been  almost  entirely  alienated  from  Rome 
by  their  hostility  to  the  foreign  prelates  intruded  into 
the  richest  benefices  of  the  kingdom.^  Throughout 
this  long  reign  England  was  becoming  less  hierarchical, 
the  hierarchy  more  English. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  change  in  the  na- 
Arehbithop  tional  Opinion  and  in  the  times  than  the  rela- 
hjuj,  tion  of  the  King  and   the   Primate  of  the 

realm.  One  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  a 
few  years  after  Edward  III.'s  accession,^  is  arraigned 
of  high  treason  ;  he  declares  himself  in  danger  of  cap- 
ital  punishment,  though  the  King  disclaims  such  intui- 
tion. The  crime  of  which  the  Primate  is,  probably 
without  justice,  accused,  is  a  secular  offence — the  mal- 
versation of  subsidies  levied  for  the  French  war.  The 
Archbishop  flies  from  Lambeth  (two  other  bishops, 
Lichfield  and  Chichester,  the  King's  treasurers,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower).  At  Canterbury  he  ventures 
to  excommunicate  his  accusers,  the  King's  counsellors, 

mmiioations:  they  were  onlj  sent  pemceablj  to  endeavor  to  perauade  the 
Sang  to  give  up  the  obnoxious  statutes  (p.  472).  The  Bishopric  of  Elj  is  a 
reservation.  Thomas  de  InsulA,  penitentiarias  noster,  but  (oriundus)  of 
English  race,  recommended  to  the  King. 

1  The  Eling  had  taken,  or  borrowed  "  sub  obligatione  congmA,"  aU  the 
^  proventus  et  redditus  '*  of  benefices  held  by  foreigners  (alienigenas) 
for  the  support  and  necessities  of  the  realm,  deducting  the  burdens  on 
them.  The  Pope  (Clement)  wonders  at  his  audacity.  It  was  not  by  the 
advice  of  "periti,**  but  **  imperiti/*  that  he  occupied  ^  bona  Ecclesiastica,  in 
quibus,  sicut  nostl,  nulla  laicis  est  attributa  potestas.*'  The  **  colo-  qusB- 
situs  credita  non  excusat.**  Let  the  ELing's  counsellors  observe  "quod 
mnJti  ex  fratribus  nostris  Sanctte  Romanas  Ecclesin  Cardinalibus  in  Regnc 
tuo  pnsdicto  beneficia  obtinentes,  qui  circa  nos  universaii  Ecdeeis  servi- 
endo  singularum  Ecclesiarum  commoditatibus  ntiliter  se  impendunt.'* 
Those  not  resident  in  **  obsequio  nostro/'  or  for  other  just  causes,  were  to 
be  considered  resident.  Clement  entreats  the  King,  for  the  good  of  hit 
ioul  to  give  up  his  sacrilegious  design.  April  24, 1846.  Compare  letter, 
April  28, 1347. 

«  Stratford,  Archbishop,  1333.    Edwaid  III.,  vni. 
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with  bell,  book,  and  enndle.  He  returns  to  London, 
bat  shrouds  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
rather  than  under  his  ecclesiastical  immunity.  He 
forces  his  way,  himself  bearing  his  cross,  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  his  place  of  security,  his  one  safe  sanctu- 
ary. He  is  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  ere  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  compurgation,  to  an  investigation  before  a 
jury  of  twelve  of  his  peers  —  four  prelates  and  eight 
nobles.  The  quarrel  is  settled  by  amicable  interven- 
tion, but  the  King  grants  rather  than  condescends  to 
accept  pardon.^  This  arraignment  of  Becket's  succes- 
sor without  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Church,  with 
no  Papal  remonstrance,  though  Stratford  himself  held 
die  loftiest  doctrines  on  the  supericmty  of  the  priest  to 
the  layman,  is  an  ominous  sign.  A  second  Primate, 
Simon  Langham,  having  accepted  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
lives  in  exile.  A  third  (under  Richard  II.);  Simon 
Sudbury,  is  cruelly  murdered  by  the  peasants  of  Kent ; 
yet  the  land  is  darkened  with  no  interdict ;  the  mar^ 
is  canonized  neither  by  the  feai-  of  the  people  nor  the 
reverence  of  the  clergy.  A  fourth,  Arundel,  is  ar- 
raigned of  high  treason,  sees  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  executed  before  his  face  for  a  conspiracy  in 
which  himself  is  concerned,  flees  for  safety  to  the  con- 
tinent, returns  only  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  That  usurper  (Henry  IV.)  hesitates  not 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for 
capital  treason  ;  and  so  sunken  is  the  Pope  througl).the 
Sdiism,  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  remon- 
strance at  this  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  canon  law. 
He  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  King  vrith  an  elab- 

l  Godwin  de  Pnesulibos.    Vit  Stratford. 
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orate  apology,  and  hastens  to  bestow  his  absolution  on 
all  concerned  in  the  execution.^ 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  that 
Theihwt  the  three  great  Umitarj  Statutes  —  of  Mort- 
■tof.  main,  of  Provisors,  and  of  PrsBmanire  (the 

two  first  less  stringently  enacted  before)  took  their  per- 
fect form  —  together  tiie  Ghreat  Charter,  as  it  were,  of 
English  liberties  against  the  Church.  One  had  risen 
above  the  other.  The  first,  Mortmain,  set  an  impaa- 
sable  bound  to  the  all-absorbing  acquisitions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  severance  of  the  land  into  one  sacred 
and  one  common  territory  —  the  sacred  slowly  en- 
croaching till  it  threatened  to  swallow  up  die  other.* 
The  second,  Provisors,  wrested  away  the  Papal  power 
of  disposing  at  least  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  spiritual  persons.*  The  third,  Prsnnunire, 
boldly  and  openly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  State  of 
England  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  the  execution  of 
all  Papal  Bulls  or  Briefs  within  the  realm,  a  virtual 
prophetic,  premonitory  declaration  of  the  King's  su- 
premacy.* 

1  See  MS.f  B.  M.  Gregoiy  XI.  to  the  Bishops  of  Duriuun  and  Linoola. 
He  dwells  on  the  undoubted  treason  of  Scrape,  by  which  his  lifb  was  for- 
feited to  the  laws  of  the  land,  **  licet  Arcfaepiacopos  pnefttns  deliqnerit, 
correctio  tamen  et  punitio  secundom  cauonum  institata  ecdesiastioo  judid 
Aierit  relinquenda.^^  Tet  the  danger  to  the  King  and  the  orgencj  of  his 
friends,  Ailly  justify  the  act.  The  interdict  issued  by  the  more  virtaovs 
and  bolder  Innocent  YII.  is  annulled;  all  processes  declared  void;  tha 
Bishops  have  plenary  authority  to  reconcile  every  one  who  had  any  hand 
in  the  aflair.  —  Lucca,  April  18,  1408. 

3  Compare  on  the  successive  statutes  and  final  law  of  Mortmain,  Black- 
stone,  c  18. 

*  On  Pro%isors,  consult  a  book  of  greater  merit  than  fkme,  **  England 
under  the  House  of  Lancaster**  (London,  1862),  p.  896.  The  abandon' 
Bent  of  those  in  lay  patronage  was  a  prudent  concession  of  the  Pope.  Ses 
langard,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

*  On  Prffimunire,  16  Richd.  IT.  c.  6.    Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  p.  4& 
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About  three  years  ^  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
in.,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  a  vil-  BiHhor 
lage  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  John  Wye-  ^J'*"** 
liffe,  who  was  to  give  lasting  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
his  obscure  birthplace.*  His  destination,  either  fix)m 
his  own  choice  or  the  wise  providence  of  his  parents, 
was  that  of  a  scholar,  to  which  the  humblest  could  in 
those  days  *  aspire.  England  was  almost  a  land  of 
schools ;  every  Cathedral,  almost  every  Monastery,  had 
its  own  ;  but  youths  of  more  ambition,  self-confidence, 
supposed  capacity,  and  of  better  opportunities,  thronged 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  in  their  high- 


est repute.  In  England,  as  throughout  Chris-  Tvnitkt. 
tendom,  that  wonderftd  rush,  as  it  were,  of  a  vast  part 
of  the  population  towards  knowledge,  thronged  the 
Universities  with  thousands  of  students,  instead  of  the 
few  hundreds  who  have  now  the  privilege  of  entering 
those  seats  of  instruction.  This  silent,  regular,  peace- 
ful,  and  as  yet  inexhaustible  crusade  for  the  conquest 
of  University  learning,  for  the  worship  of  the  School- 
men and  the  Doctors,  for  the  adoration  of  the  relics  of 
ancient  religious  and  even  philosophical  wisdom,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  Dialec- 
tics, arose  in  great  degree  out  of  the  state  of  society. 
There  were  in  truth  but  two  professions.  Arms  and  the 
Church.  But  Arms — though  the  English  yeomen,  her 
archers,  crossbow-men,  and  bill-men  had  now  begun  to 
make  their  importance  felt  in  the  continental  wars  — 
was,  as  to  distinction  at  least,  an  aristocratic  profession. 
The  demand  for  foot-soldiers,  though  on  the  increase, 
was  limited  and  precarious.     They  were  mostly  raised 

*  Thii  seems  clearly  proved  by  Lewis  and  Vaughan,  the  biographers  (^ 
Wydiffe. 
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for  a  short  and  hasty  campaign,  and  dismissed  again 
by  their  suzerain.  The  regular  troops,  and  even  the 
Free  Bands,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  the  Church  was  constantly  needing,  con- 
stantly drawing  from  all  quarters,  recruits  for  her 
service ;  and  that  not  only  for  her  own  special  func- 
tions, most  lawyers,  physicians,  even  statesmen,  were 
ecclesiastics.  The  Monastic  establishments,  the  Friars 
in  their  various  Orders,  absorbed  undiminished  multi- 
tudes. The  Church  had  no  succession  in  herself.  Not 
that  married  clergy  were  unknown  or  infrequent,  or 
that  the  canonical  proscription  could  exclude  the  sons 
of  the  clergy,  though  held  illegitimate,  from  holy 
orders,  or  the  inheritance  of  patrimonial  benefices.^ 
Still  these  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  inexhaust- 
ible demand.  The  vast  mass  of  the  secular  clergy, 
all  those  in  the  inferior  Orders  (the  noble,  even  royal, 
families  frimished  some  prelates  and  rich  beneficiaries) 
as  well  as  the  Monks  and  Friars,  came  from  below.  It 
was  the  great  strength,  as  among  the  great  blessings 
of  the  hierarchy,  that  the  meanest  might  themselves 
aspire  to  be,  or  might  see  their  kindred,  become  the 
most  learned,  wealthy,  powerful  in  the  realm  —  Bish- 
ops, Chancellors,  Archbishops,  Cardinals,  even  Popes. 

John  WycHffe  found  his  way  to  Oxford ;  he  was  ad- 
wjciiib  at  mitted  into  Queen's  College,  then  just  founded 
Oxford.  Y^y  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  Edward 
III.  He  removed  to  Merton,  the  older,  wealthier,  and 
more  famous  of  the  Oxford  foundations. 

The  English  Universities  had  already  begun  to  take 
their  peculiar  character,  a  league,  as  it  were,  of  sepa- 
rate, independent  Colleges,  each  a  distinct  republic, 
with  its  endowments,  statutes,  intenial   government; 

*  Compare  vol.  vI.j 
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thongh  the  University  was  still  paramount,  and  the 
Chancellor,  with  his  inferior  officers,  held  the  supreme, 
all-embracing  authority.  These  colleges  were  founded 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  by  Statesmen, 
Prelates,  Princes,  Kings,  Queens.  There  were  now 
six  of  these  colleges  in  Oxford,  as  distinguished  from 
the  halls  or  hostels,  where  the  other  scholars  dwelt 
and  studied  only  under  the  ordinary  academic  disci- 
pline.* Walter  de  Merton,  Chancellor  of  Henry  III., 
was  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution.  De  Merton, 
though  he  introduced,  according  to  the  habits  of  his 
time,  much  of  the  monastic  discipline,  the  common 
diet,  seclusion  within  the  walls,  regular  service  and 
study:  perhaps  as  a  churchman,  possibly  with  even 
more  widely-prophetic  view,  was  singularly  jealous  lest 
his  college  should  degenerate  into  a  narrow  monastic 
community.  Whoever  became  a  monk  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship.  Merton,  among  her  older  stiH 
dents,  might  ofier  famous  names  to  excite  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  her  scholars.  She  boasted  the  ven- 
erable tradition  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  rival  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  Aquinas  himself.  Roger 
Bacon  pn^bly  was  an  object  as  much  of  awe  as  of 
admiration,  as  little  comprehended  by  Wycliffe  as  by 
the  most  supercilious  churchman  or  narrow-minded 
monk.  But  if  only  the  name  of  William  of  Ockham, 
the  Locke  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  common  sense 
philosophy,  and  in  the  single-minded  worship : 


of  truth,  were  held  in  reverence  ;  if  his  works  Merton. 
were  studied,  it  could  be  no  wonder  if  the  scholars  of 
Merton  indulged  in  speculations  perilous  to  the  Pope, 

1  All  ibis  has  been  wdl  wrought  oat  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  (Jnl- 
fenitj  Commiesion.    See  mIso  the  Histories  of  Oxford. 
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to  the  hierarchy,  even  tx)  the  imaginative  creed  ol 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  bold  and  rigid  nominalism  oi 
Ockham  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the  mystic  allegoric 
theology ;  it  endangered  some  of  the  Church  doctrines 
His  high  impeiialist  Apologies  shattered  the  founda 
dons  of  the  Papal  Stipremacy,  and  reduced  the  hie- 
rarchy below  the  Throne.  The  last  renowned  teacher 
of  divinity  at  Merton  had  been  the  profound  Bradwar- 
dine,  whose  great  learning  (he  was  celebrated  as  a 
geometer  as  well  as  a  theologian),  his  lowliness,  and 
admirable  piety,  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
age.  He  had  just  lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
t^ury.^  Bradwardine  may  have  left  his  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Wyclifie  in  his  severe  Augustinian 
Predestinarianism,  a  doctrine  in  which  the  more  aus- 
tere churchmen  and  all  the  first  Reformers  (or  they 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  be  Reformers)  met  as  to 
its  theory,  if  not  its  application. 

WyclifFe's  feme  in  Oxford,  his  promotion  to  offices 
of  high  trust  and  honor,  and  his  writings,  are  the  only 
testimonies  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  academic 
studies ;  his  logic,  his  scholastic  subtilty,  some  rhetori- 
cal art,  his  power  of  reading  the  Latin  Scriptures,  his 
various  erudition,  may  be  due  to  Oxford;  but  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  his  genius,  his  perspicacity,  the 
force  of  his  language,  his  mastery  over  the  vernacular 
English,  the  high  supremacy  which  he  vindicated  for 
the  Scriptures,  which  by  immense  toil  he  promulgated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  —  these  were  his  own,  to  be 
learned  in  no  school,  to  be  attained  by  none  of  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  study.      As  with  his  contemporaiy 

1  Collier,  i.  S58.     Godwin  de  Praeolibus.     Bradwardine  snrviTed  hii 
sorviecration  only  Sve  weeks  and  four  days. 
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and  most  congenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  English  Poe- 
try, in  its  strong  homely  breadth  and  humor,  in  the 
wonderful  delineation  of  character  with  its  finest 
shades,  in  its  plain,  manly  good  sense  and  kindly 
feeling  (some  of  its  richness  and  fanciiulness  it  might 
owe  to  Italy  and  France)  :  so  was  Wycliffe  the  Father 
of  English  Prose,  rude  but  idiomatic,  biblical  in  much 
of  its  i»cturesque  phraseology,  at  once  hi^ly  coliured 
by  and  coloring  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Ghreat  obscurity  hangs  over  the  earUest  publications 
qI  Wyclifie,  obscurity  further  darkened  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  tract  called  ^^  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Church." '  If  this  be  genuine,  WydifFe  must  have 
been  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  wild  follower  of  the 
Fradcelli,  the  bdievers  in  the  visions  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim.  A  profoundly  religious  mind  like  Wydiffe's 
may  have  brooded  over  the  awfiil  plague  which  a  few 
years  before  had  devastated  Europe,^  and  might  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  Last  Days  by  devout  men. 
The  treatise  may  have  been  composed  at  that  period, 
or  the  darkness  then  impressed  upon  his  mind  may 
have  dispersed  but  slowly.  The  denunciations  of  the 
Tract  are  against  the  Clergy,  the  Simonians,  and  hold- 
ers of  great  benefices ; '  no  word  agamst  his  future 
enemies,  the  Mendicants. 

1  We  wn  faidebtad  fbr  this  publication,  from  tbe  libraiy  of  Trinitj  Od 
kge,  to  tho  learned  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Todd  appeasi  to  me  more 
eompletely  sceptical  as  to  its  authenticity  than  he  admits  himself  to  be. 
The  only  authority  for  its  genuineness  is,  that  it  appears  in  a  Tolume  which 
eontaiBS  other  tracts  by  Wydiilb;  and  that  a  Trai^  under  this  name  is  le- 
eounted  among  his  works  by  the  inaccurate  Bishop  Bale,  and  on  his  au- 
thority received  by  Lewis,  who  had  not  seen  it 

s  A.D.  1S47-S-9.    Ann.  eUt  Wycliffe,  33-4-5. 

*  Botii  Tengeance  of  swerde  and  myschiefo  unknown  before,  by  which 
man  thee  daiM  should  be  punished,  shall  (kll  for  synne  of  prestis.  &c.,  &e 
—p.  xxxIt. 
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It  was  by  his  fearless  and  unsparing  attack  on  the 
Mendicant  Friars  that  Wycliffe  rose  into  fame,  honor, 
and  popularity  at  Oxford.  The  Mendicants  in  Eki^ 
land,  as  everywhere  else  (now  four  Orders),  had 
swarmed  in  their  irresistible  numbers.  Here,  too, 
they  had  invaded  every  stronghold  of  the  clergy,  the 
University,  the  city,  the  village  parish.  Here,  too,  the 
Clergy  clamored,  and  with  unrelaxing  clamor,  that 
these  intruders  entered  into  their  cures,  withdrew  their 
flocks  from  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  intercepted 
the  offerings,  estranged  their  affections,  heard  confes- 
sions with  more  indulgent  ears,  granted  absolution  on 
easier  terms.  Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
before  his  Irish  Primacy  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, a  man  of  high  character,  had  denounced  them  as 
utterly  destructive  of  true  religion.  The  Mendicants 
strove  hard  in  Oxford,  as  heretofore  in  Paris  and  all 
the  other  Universities,  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  either 
from  their  ambition,  their  conscious  pride  in  their  great 
theologians,  or  as  foreseeing  the  brooding  rebellion  of 
more  free  inquiry  and  a  bolder  speculative  philo6(^hy, 
which  themselves  had  unknowingly  fostered  by  some 
of  their  sons.  They  were  accused  of  trepanning  the 
youth  who  were  sent  up  to  the  Universities.^  Parent! 
were  afraid  to  risk  their  sons,  who  without  their  con- 
sent were  enlisted  into  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  said  to  have  sunk  from  30,000 
to  6000.  The  Friars  were  at  the  same  time  ambi- 
tious of  the  honors  of  the  University.  They  claimed 
degrees  on  their  own  terms,  and  demanded  that  the 

1  The  UniYersity,  the  Chancellor  and  Regents,  passed  a  SUtate,  that 
none  should  be  received  into  the  Orders  of  the  Friars  nnder  fifteen  jean 
old.    Lewis,  p.  5,  6. 
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Statutes  of  the  Uniyersity  which  limited  the  age  al 
which  youths  might  become  Friai*s  should  yield  to 
their  own.'  Appeal  was  made  to  Rome.  Urban  Y. 
condemned  the  Statutes  in  the  strongest  terms.  Cam- 
bridge was  equally  guilty  with  Oxford  in  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  all  encroachments  on  the  University.  And 
it  appears  not  that  the  Universities  obeyed  the  mandate 
to  repeal  their  Statutes.' 

Wydiffe  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil :  he 
denounced  Mendicancy  in  itself.  He  denied,  with 
vigor  of  argument  which  might  have  won  the  favor  of 
John  XXII.,  that  Christ  was  a  Mendicant ;  he  dwelt 
on  their  blasphemy  in  likening  their  institutes  to  the 
Grospel,  their  founder  to  the  Saviour.  He  treated  all 
the  Orders  and  both  the  classes  among  the  Franciscans 
with  the  same  asperity.  He  branded  the  higher  as 
hypocrites,  who,  professing  mendicancy,  had  stately 
houses,  rode  on  noble  horses,  had  all  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  wealth  with  the  ostentation  of  poverty.  The 
humbler  he  denounced  with  all  his  indignation  as  com- 
mon able-bodied  beggars,  who  ought  not  to  be  pep- 
mitted  to  infest  the  land.^ 


in»id. 

s  MS.,  B.  M.  The  Pope  Urban  V.  declares  that  the  ttatote  **caiHmicls 
obviat  institatis."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  are  to 
order  the  Chancellor,  sommari^  et  de  piano,  ac  sine  strepitu  et  figur&  ju- 
didi,  to  repeal  the  statute,  and  this  without  appeal,  June  1, 1865.  The 
second  letter  condemns  Cambridge  as  Oxford.  The  regulations  are  '*  dileo- 
tknii  Dei  diseona,  proximis  noxia  et  sacris  tradltionibus  inimica.**  The 
Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  Llandafif  (London?)  and  Bangor,  are  to  cite 
the  Universities  to  show  cause  why  they  have  enacted  snch  statutea.  la 
the  mean  time  the  Pope  suspends  their  execution.    July  19, 1865. 

*  The  opinions  of  the  austerer  Franciscans  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
were  absolotely  without  property  had  been  publicly  taught  in  London  by 
Roger  Conway,  a  Minorite;  opposed  by  Richard  Kilmyngton,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  by  Fits  Balph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  bom  in  Lod^-iw. 
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So  far  WycKffe  was  the  champion  of  a  great  party 
iMi-1866.  ^^  ^^®  University  and  in  the  Church.  Hoi^ 
S2^J^-  ors,  dignities  crowded  upon  him.  He  wbs 
^"'  Warden  of  Baliol  Hall,  on  the  presentaticm 

of  Baliol  College,'  Rector  of  Fylingham,  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall.  His  last  appointment  plunged  Wyo- 
lifie  into  litigation,  and  into  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  en- 
deavored in  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall  to 
blend  together  the  Monastic  and  Secular  Clergy.  Of 
twelve  fellows  the  Warden  and  three  were  monks  fixMn 
Christ  Church  in  Canterbury,  eight  secular  Clergy. 
The  Hall  was  endowed  with  the  Rectory  of  Pagenham 
in  Sussex,  and  a  manor,  Wingford,  in  Northamptcm- 
shire.  One  Wodehull  was  named  Warden.  Wode- 
hull  is  described  as  a  turbulent  and  violent  man  : '  the 
scheme  of  amicable  union  broke  up.  Just  befixe  hit 
death  Islip  dispossessed  Wodehull  and  the  monks ;  the 
Hall  was  surrendered  altogether  to  the  Seculars ;  Wyo- 
liffe  was  named  Warden.  Simon  Lfangham  became 
Archbishop ;  Langham  was  a  monk  by  education  and 
character.*  It  was  alleged  that  the  act  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Islip  was  extorted  from  him  in  a  state  of 
imbecility.      Langham  annulled  the  proceeding,  and 

In  Oxford  they  were  preached  in  1860,  opposed  by  Wydiffe,  Thonsb/ 
Archbishop  of  York  and  others. 

1  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  Baliol  preferment  by  ICr.  Goarthopo. 
See  England  under  Henry  of  Lancaster,  note  W.  p.  856. 

*  Wodehull  was  unpopular  in  the  University;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree.  —  Lewis. 

*  Simon  Langham  was  hated  by  a  large  party  in  the  Choroh,  ai  i 
I  the  weU-\nown  verses  — 

Szultant  ooeli  qnla  Simon  T«nit  ab  EI7 

Ovyu  ad  ■drmtnm  flent  in  Kent  mUliaoantam. 
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reinstated  Wodehull ;  Wycliffe  resisted ;  the  Arch- 
bishop endeavored  to  compel  submission  hj  the  sequeA- 
tration  of  the  Pagenham  Rectory ;  WycHffe  appealed 
to  the  Pope.  This  was  his  only  resource ;  it  implies 
no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Pa[)al  Court ;  it  is 
consistent  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  his  own  chance 
of  obtaining  impartial  justice ;  it  was  but  the  common 
order  of  things. 

Wycliffe's  fame  was  not  confined  to  Oxford;  his 
opinion  was  demanded  by  the  Crown  on  a  subject  of 
grave  impoi-tance.  The  Pope  Urban  V.  had  been  so 
unwise  at  this  juncture  as  to  demand  the  arrears  of 
the  1000  marks,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  the 
tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the  Roman 
See.  That  ignominious  burden  had  now  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  thirty-three  years.  Urban  was  urged 
to  the  demand  by  his  poverty,  covetousness,  or  desire 
of  embarrassing  King  Edward.  Wyclifie  was  com- 
manded to  answer  some  bold  Doctor  who  maintained 
the  right  of  the  Pope.  As  royal  cha)>1ain  he  was  pres- 
ent at  a  solemn  debate  in  the  King's  Council ;  he  re- 
dtes  the  opinions  delivered  by  seven  of  the  barons, 
singularly  curious  and  characteristic.  To  these  Wyo- 
liffe,  as  a  humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 
Church,  protesting  that  he  held  nothing  injurious  to 
that  Church  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  refers  his  own 
adversary  before  he  begins  his  argument.  The  first 
was  a  frank,  warlike  Peer,  of  few,  plain  words:  — 
^'  Our  ance8t(»^  won  this  realm  and  held  it  against  all 
foes  by  the  sword.  Julius  Caesar  exacted  tribute  by 
force ;  force  gives  no  perpetual  right.  Let  the  Pope 
tome  and  take  it  by  force  ;  I  am  ready  to  stand  up  and 
resist  him."     The  second  was  more  argumentative :  — 
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*'  The  Pope  is  incapable  of  such  feudal  supremacy. 
He  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  refused 
all  civil  dominion  ;  the  foxed  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  their  nest,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  heaxL 
Let  us  rigidly  hold  the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  duties, 
boldly  oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil  power."  The  third 
said :  — "  The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Most  High  ;  his  only  claim  to  tribute 
from  this  realm  is  for  some  service  done ;  but  what  is 
his  service  to  this  realm  ?  Not  spiritual  edification,  but 
draining  away  money  to  enrich  himself  and  his  Court, 
showing  favor  and  counsel  to  our  enemies."  The 
fourth :  —  "  The  Pope  claims  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
estates  held  by  the  Church  ;  these  estates  held  in  mort- 
main amount  to  one  third  of  the  realm.  There  cantiot 
be  two  suzerains ;  the  Pope,  therefore,  for  these  estates, 
is  the  King's  vassal ;  he  has  not  done  homage  for  them  ; 
he  may  have  incurred  forfeiture."  The  fifth  was  more 
subtle:  —  "If  the  Pope  demands  this  money  as  the 
price  of  King  John's  absolution,  it  is  flagrant  simony : 
it  is  an  irreligious  act  to  say,  *  I  will  absolve  you  on 
payment  of  a  certain  annual  tribute ; '  but  the  Eling 
pays  not  this  tax ;  it  is  wrung  from  the  poor  of  die 
realm  ;  to  exact  it  is  an  act  of  avarice  rather  than  sal- 
utary punishment.  If  the  Pope  be  lord  of  the  realm, 
he  may  at  any  time  declare  it  forfeited,  and  grant  away 
the  forfeiture."  The  sixth  was  even  more  vigorous  in 
his  retort :  —  "If  the  realm  be  the  Pope's,  what  right 
had  he  to  alienate  it  ?  He  has  fraudulently  sold  it  for 
not  a  fifth  part  of  its  value.  Moreover,  Christ  alone  is 
the  suzerain  ;  the  Pope  being  fallible  may  be  in  mortal 
sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old,  to  hold  the  realm  immedi* 
ately  of  Christ."     The  seventh  boldly  denied  the  right 
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of  John  to  surrender  the  realm:  —  "He  could  not 
grant  it  away  in  his  follj ;  the  whole,  the  Royal  Char- 
ter, signature,  seal,  is  an  absolute  nullity.**  Wydifie 
in  hb  own  resolute  vindication  of  resistance  to  the 
Pope's  claim  had  alluded  to  the  peril  which  himself 
incurred  lest  he  should  be  defamed  at  the  court  of 
Borne,  and  incur  ecclesiastical  censure  and  loss  of  ben- 
efices.^ It  cannot  be  known  how  far  this  act  or  the 
character  of  Wycliffe  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  his  ai^>eal ;  but  afler  some  delay 
Canterbury  Hall  was  adjudged  to  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  ;  Wodehull  was  again  appointed  Master.^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  clearer  sign  and  an 
omen  that  the  popular  mind  had  b^un  to  a.b.  mi. 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  power  of  hierarchy,  hl 
In  the  Parliament  of  1371  the  Commons  addressed  the 
Crown  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  ap-p»riiMiMiitf«. 
pointment  of  Churchmen  to  all  great  dignities  HknnEy. 
of  the  State,  and  a  petition  that  laymen  might  be  chosen 
for  those  secular  oflSces.     The  King  answered  that  he 
would  consult  with  his  Council  on  the  matter.     The 
connection  of  Wycliflfe  or  Wycliffe's  opinions  with  this 
movement  does  not  appear,  or  how  far  WychfFe  had  as 
yet  urged  those  principles  which  at  a  later  time  he  ex- 
pressed  so  strongly.     The   movement  was  generally 
attributed  to  John  of  Graunt,  —  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
patr<m  of  Chaucer,  the  protector,  as  will  soon  appear 
of  Wycliflfe   against   the   hierarchy.     The   blow  was 

1  Primo  at  persona  mem  sic  ad  Romanam  curiam  difTamata,  et  aggrayatlt 
•HMurU  ab  ecclesiastkis  beneficiis  sit  privata.  —  Apud  Lewis,  p.  851,  where 
tbe  whole  maj  be  read  at  length. 

*  Richard  Benger,  who  oogfat  to  have  stood  as  proctor  for  Wycliffe,  did 
lot  appear:  he  was  declared  contoinacious.  Judgment  seems  to  have  gone 
bjddhwH. 
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aimed  principally  at  William  of  Wykeham,  that  mag- 
nificent Prelate,  who  from  the  surveyor  and  architect 
of  the  King  (Windsor  owes  its  royal  splendor  to  King 
Edward),  had  become  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chan- 
cellor, and  at  tlie  head  o(  all  afiairs  of  State.  The 
blow  was  not  without  effect  Wykeham  ceased  to  be 
Chancellor ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  resigned  the  trea»- 
urership.  In  writings  of  which  the  date  is  doubtful, 
Wycliffe  directly  inveighs  against  this  abuse :  —  **  Nei- 
ther prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons,  should 
hold  secular  offices,  that  is  those  of  chancery,  treasury 
privy-seal,  and  other  such  temporal  offices  in  the  ex 
chequer ;  neither  be  stewards  of  lands,  nor  stewards  of 
the  hall,  nor  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  nor  clerks  of  ac- 
counts ;  neither  be  occupied  in  any  secular  office  in 
lords'  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men  are 
sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  another  passage  there  . 
is  a  bitter  and  manifest  allusion  to  Wykeham :  —  '^  Ben- 
efices, instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor  clerks,  are 
heaped  on  a  kitchen  clerk,  or  one  wise  in  building  cas- 
tles, or  in  worldly  business.'*  ^ 

Wycliffe's  position  in  Oxford  was  not  lowered  by  his 
wydtfc  expulsion  firom  the  Ward^dship  of  Canter- 
•ftOzibtd.  bury  Hall.  He  became  Doctor,  ProfesscMr 
of  Divinity ;  that  is,  as  Doctor  he  had  the  right  of 
ddivoring  lectures  on  theology.  From  the  public  chair 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  promulgating  his  own  views; 

^  Apad  Vangluui,  L  813.  See  another  strikmg  passage  oo  Uie  imwm 
patibUitj  of  sach  ofiices  with  thooghtAilness  about  hearenlj  thinga.  PSoi 
Pkwighman  is  strong  on  this  grievance ;  he  savs  of  the  higher  Cleigy:  — 

SooM  wrrra  the  KinfOf  and  his  mirvt  taUaa, 
In  th«  Cbeekk««  and  the  ChaiinMMe,  ehalkagjnei  Us  datftis, 
,    Of  Wardes  and  of  Wardamotos,  wajres  and  stmjtt. 

Whitakees  Editioo,  pu  • 
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we  know  not  how  fiir  as  yet  from  the  intrepid  antago* 
niBt  of  the  Mendicants  be  had  become  the  open  ad- 
Tersary  of  the  wealthier  hierarchy ;  how  &r  he  had 
departed  from  the  established  creed.  We  know  not 
whether  Wycliflfe  had  now  advanced  beyond  Oxford, 
or  Oxford  advanced  as  far  as  WycUffe.  From  a  man 
of  nnimpeachaUe  morals,  profound  devotion,  undoubted 
sincerity,  vigor,  and  original  eloquence,  much  denun- 
ciation against  the  abuses  of  the  time,  the  enormous 
pride,  wealth,  luxury,  loose  morals,  secular  pursuits  of 
the  higher  Clergy,  might  be  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
true,  that  on  the  one  hand  a  formidable  host  of  parti- 
sans might  form  themselves  around  the  dauntless  Pro- 
fessor, while  on  the  other  he  might  give  no  hold  for 
specific  chaiges  either  of  hostility  to  the  Church  or  of 
heretical  pravily.  There  was  a  wide  field  for  safe 
fireedom;  his  enemies  in  condemning  Wycli£Pe  would 
be  pleading  guilty  to  his  charges. 

The  nomination  of  Wycliflfe  by  the  Crown  as  sec- 
ond in  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legate 
at  Bruges,  in  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Pope,  shows  his  growing  im- 
portance, his  high  esteem  with  some  person  powerful  in 
Parliament  and  at  Court,  probably  John  of  Oaunt,  and 
strong  confidence  in  his  courage  and  ability.^  That 
the  Pope,  a  Pope  of  the  high  character  and  rigor  of 
Gregory  XI.,  should  condescend  to  negotiations  on 
such  subjects,  which  he  was  wont  to  decide  by  fulmir 
Dating  censures,  was  in  itself  a  sign  of  change.     John 


1  Did  Edward  consider  WjdiffiB  to  oome  up  to  the  Pope*8  descriptkiii  oi 
Ike  ambMeadoTB?  The  Kfaig  ought  to  send  men  **  cIatos  scientift  ao  hui* 
dand«  yirtntis,  et  conctft  pnidentiA  praedHoo,  cultores  justitis,  sednlosqne 
xmoM  et  ooneord{«  zelatores.*'  —  MS.,  B.  11,  M17  1, 1374. 
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Bishop  of  Bangor  and  two  others,  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  a  knight,  appeared  as  Eklward's  ambassadors  at 
Avignon.  They  complained  in  no  measured  terms 
of  the  Papal  interference  with  rojral  patronage,  of  pro- 
visors  and  resei*vations,  and  the  citaticms  of  the  King'0 
subjects  in  the  Court  of  Rome.^  The  Pope,  on  his 
side,  appealed  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  Apostolic 
Briefs  were  not  permitted  to  be  published  in  England ; 
that  his  Nuncios  were  not  admitted  to  the  realm,  as  in 
every  other  kingdom  of  the  fisuthful.  The  meeting  at 
Bruges  was  to  settle  those  differences  by  amicable  con- 
cession ;  the  Pope  appointed  the  Bishops  of  Pampeluna 
and  Sinigaglia  as  his  ambassadors.^ 

During  these  disputes  between  the  Crown  of  En^ 
land  and  the  Pope  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Ed- 
wards, a  third  party  had  begun  to  intervene,  and  with 
increasing  weight.  The  Parliament  were  determined 
and  obstinate  in  their  resistance  to  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  kingdom  and  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Papal 
Court ;  and  they  were  strong,  as  representing  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  sure  that  their  resistance  was  not 
disapproved  by  the  King.  It  was  not  perhaps  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Clergy  to  which  they  were  so  resolutdy 
opposed,  so  much  as  the  continual  drain  of  specie, 
which  was  considered  as  the  impoverishment  of  the 
realm,  and  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  prevented  by 
the  bills  of  exchange,  brought  into  use  chiefly  by  the 

1  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been  cited  to  Avi(pion  to  answer  for  im- 
peding the  collection  of  the  Pope's  subsidy  from  the  Clergy.  On  this  snb- 
lect  the  Pope  was  forced  to  be  bold. 

3  There  are  many  papers  of  Instructions  to  the  Papal  Commisaionen. 
The  meeting  was  appointed  for  St.  John  Baptist^s  Day,  1874,  by  different 
tdjonniments  postponed  to  Easter.  1375.  It  took  place  in  July.  All  suits 
in  the  mean  time  were  suspended  in  tlH>  Papal  as  in  the  King's  courts. 
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Lombard  and  Italian  bankers.^  The  old  grievance, 
too,  still  offended  the  whole  realm,  the  Clergy  as  well 
as  the  people  —  the  possession  of  so  many  of  the  most 
wealthy  benefices  by  foreigners,  some  of  whom  had 
never  entered  the  kingdom,  some  but  for  a  short  time 
most  were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country.  These  revenues  in  hard  money  were  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  or  to  Avignon,  to  be  spent  on  the  lux- 
uries of  Cardinals  or  Papal  favorites.  Parliament  with 
one  indignant  voice  declared  the  surrender  of  the  realm 
by  John  null  and  void,  as  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  contrary  to  the  King's  coronation  oath. 
Both  estates.  Lords  and  Commons,  asserted  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  King  against  the  usurpations 
rf  the  Pope.'  Parliament  was  as  resolute  against  the 
other  abuse.  The  first  Statute  of  Provisors  had  been 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Eldward  L*  Twice  already 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  was  this  law  reenacted 
with  penalties  rising  one  above  another  in  severity. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  pre- 
sent to  no  bishopric  or  benefice  in  England.  Who- 
ever disturbed  a  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living 
suffered  fine  and  ransom  to  the  King,  and  was  impris- 
oned till  he  renounced  the  provision.  To  cite  the  King 
to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Rome  was  highly  penal.* 
Yet  ten  years  after  arose  new  complaints,  a.d.  ists. 
embodied  in  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  provisions  and  first-fruits.     The  King 

1  From  the  Papal  Letters  (MS.,  B.  M.)  may  be  gleaned  many  curiona  par- 
tieulan  about  the  agency  of  these  bankers,  Sienneee  and  Florentinea. 

s  40th  Edw.  III.    Blackstone,  iy.  c.  8,  Arom  Selden. 

8  S5th  Edw.  I. 

4  26th  Edw.  III.  (1351);  STth  Edw.  III.  (1358);  88th  Edw.  III.  (IMtM 
Blackstone,  if .  c.  viii. 

vof^  vn.  84 
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answered  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the 
Pope  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these  claims,  that  a 
commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  been  already 
sent  to  Gregory  XI.  —  a  Pope  whose  character  com- 
manded respect  —  in  Avignon.^  The  new  commission, 
in  which  Wycliffe  was  named,  proceeded  in  the  next 
year  to  meet  the  Papal  Legates  at  Bruges. 

Wycliffe  was  at  Bruges  not  quite  two  months.^  The 
wreiiik  Com.  rcsult  of  the  confei'cnce  was  reported  to  Avig- 
Bruges.  nou.  If  the  discussiou  at  Bruges  had  any 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  nothing  could 
be  finally  determined  but  by  the  Pope  himself.  A 
kind  of  compact  was  at  length  made,  rather  a  suspen- 
A.]>.ia76.  sion  of  arms  than  a  definitive  peace.  The 
Pope  revoked  all  the  reservations  made  by  Urban  V., 
his  predecessor,  which  had  not  taken  effect.  He  con- 
fiimed  the  nomination  of  all  presented  by  the  King 
without  first-fruits.     The  benefices  held  by  the  Cardi- 

^  The  milder,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  meek,  tone  of  Gregoiy  XI. 
singularly  contrasts  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  a  Papal  reservation.  On  the  vacancy  the  Chapter  (fonan  ignari 
of  this)  elected  Alexander  Neville.  The  Pope  has  the  judgment  to  cede 
the  point,  though  he  still  asserts  his  right  He  annuls  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chapter,  but  nominates  Alexander  (April  14, 1374).  He  presents  hk 
nephew,  Adhemar  de  Rupe,  Provost  of  St.  Saviour^s  in  Utrecht,  to  tbe 
much-coveted  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  as  a  reserve.  But  his  letter  to 
the  King  is  no  stem  dictate ;  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  royal  fkvor,  which  is 
most  powerful  in  such  affairs  (1874).  A  year  after  he  writes  to  tlie  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  install  his  nephew  (Sept.  20  1375).  There  is  a  very  ca- 
rious letter  addressed  to  William  de  Lucumer  (qu.  Ix)rd  Latimer)  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Roger  de  Beaufort  and  another  nephew  of  his  own,  John 
de  Rupe.  He  does  not  peremptorily  order  their  release,  but  complains  tliat 
they  are  ignomlniously  treated,  ^*  prseter  morem  erga  nobiles,**  and  only 
implores  mon  gentle  usage  in  their  behalf.  —  May,  1876. 

2  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  show  that  Wycliffe  was  absent  from 
July  27  to  Sept  14, 1375.  He  received  GOZ.  for  his  expenses  at  20  shillings 
a  day:  for  passage  50«.,  for  re-passage  42*.,  Sd  quoted  in  Prefiice  to  Wye> 
lille*8  Bible,  Oxford,  p.  vii. 
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nals  were  made  liable  to  the  repairs  of  the  Church  and 
the  boildings  belonging  thereunto.  He  quashed  all  the 
causes  pending  in  his  courts  on  the  subject  of  Prori- 
sors.  On  his  side  the  King  remitted  all  the  fines  in- 
cnrred  under  the  three  Statutes  of  Prorisors.  Thus 
each  might  seem  to  await  better  times  to  renew  his 
claim.  The  Pope  surrendered  no  right  of  future  ret* 
erration  or  provision.^  The  prohibitory  Statutes,  with 
all  their  formidable  penalties,  remained  unrepealed.' 

Whatever  were  WycliflTe's  services  at  Bruges,  or 
his  actions,  they  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  had 
already  exchanged  the  Rectory  of  Fylingham  (in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  Diocese  of  Lincoln)  for  that 
of  Ludgershall,  nearer  to  Oxford.  He  now  received 
from  the  Crown  the  Prebend  of  Aust  in  Worcester, 
and  the  Rectory,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  of 
Lutterworth. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Eklward  HI.'s  reign, 
the  sad  and  gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendor  and 
glory,^  there  is  a  strange  collision  and  confusion  of 
religious  and  political  interests,  from  which  John  Wyc- 
liffe  emerges,  now  a  dangerous  and  dreaded  heresi- 
arch.  The  Good  Parliament  is  ejecting  from  the 
administration  John  of  Graunt,  the  favorer  of  the  new 
opinions,  and  filling  the  council  of  the  King  with  High 

1  Tet  both  the  archbishoprics,  the  bishoprics,  and  rich  abbeys  continued 
frequently  to  be  nominated  to  by  the  Pope.  He  ceased  only  in  general  to 
promote  foreigners,  t.  e.  eodem  anno  Papa  transtulit  dominum  Thomai 
Arundel,  Episc  Elien.  ad  Archiepiscop.  Eborac  Alexandre  Neville  piodi- 
tore  et  sosurrone  translato  ad  Episcop.  St.  Andrete  in  Scoti&.  —  Walaing- 
bam,33d. 

s  In  the  year  1890  (Rich.  II.  15)  the  Commons  extorted  the  renewal  of 
(k«  Statute  of  Provisors  in  the  strongest  terms. 

9  (*  And  Sorrow*s  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind.** 

GSAT. 
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Churchmen  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  presenting  petitions 
against  the  abuse  of  the  Papal  power,  such  as  might 
have  been  drawn  by  Wycliffe  himself.  Wycliffe  is  ar- 
raigned for  perilous  doctrines  before  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, openly  protected  by  John  of  Graunt.  John  of 
Gaunt  is  almost  the  victim  of  popular  Airy,  which  in  a 
short  time  after  appears  as  violently  espousing  the  cause 
of  Wycliffe.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the  due 
to  guide  us  through  this  intricate  labyrinth.  The  na- 
tion, now  for  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  the  House  of  Commcms,  was 
under  the  influence  of  two  strong  passions.  The 
strongest  and  the  predominant  was  that  of  deep  at- 
tachment and  veneration  for  the  Black  Prince,  the 
chivalrous  hero  of  the  French  wars.  The  only  blot  on 
his  &me  was  his  cruelty  ^  in  those  wars,  to  them  no 
way  odious.  The  Black  Prince  had  led  a  King  captive 
through  the  streets* of  London;  he  had  not  only  glutted 
the  English  pride  with  glory,  he  had  won  all  hearts  by 
his  afiability,  his  generous,  gracious  and  noble  demean- 
or. He  was  the  model  of  perfect  chivalry.  The  love 
of  the  Black  Prince  became  jealousy,  almost  hatred,  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  supposed  to  be  his  rival.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  while  they  were  trembling  with  too  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  for  the  waning  life  of  their 
idol,  was  thought  to  be  brooding  over  more  sinister 
schemes  of  ambition.  Their  second  passion  was  the 
old  steady  determination  to  emancipate  the  realm  from 
the  abuses  of  the  Papal  power,  with  some  growing  jeal- 
ousy of  the  native  hierarchy. 

Edward  IH.  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  absolutely 
governed,  it  was  believed,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Lati- 

1  The  barbarous  mait^acre  at  Limoges. 
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mer  bis  partisan  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Alice 
Ferrers,  who  had  not  only  infatuated  the  old  man  as  a 
mistress,  but  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him  by 
forbidden  sorceries.  Dark  rumors  were  abroad  that 
John  of  Gaunt  designed  to  sppplant  the  young  Richard 
a£  Bordeaux  on  the  demise  of  his  father.  So  much 
was  he  hated  that  credence  was  given  to  a  wild  story 
(attributed,  fiilsely  no  doubt,  to  William  of  Wykeham) 
that  John  of  Gaunt  was  but  a  supposititious  child,  the 
son  of  a  Flemish  woman,  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
dead  daughter  of  the  King.  The  Black  Prince,  sink- 
ing into  mortal  languor,  seemed  to  rally  with  a  father's 
energy  to  maintain  the  imperilled  rights  of  his  infant 
son.  On  his  party  were  the  powerful  Churchmen, 
Courtenay  Bishop  of  London,  and  Wykeham  of  Win- 
chester. But  the  most  intrepid  and  useful  partisan  was 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
De  la  Mare  was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  married  the  daught^  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  second  (deceased)  son  of  Edward  III.  From  the 
Earl  of  March  sprang  the  House  of  York,  hereafter 
to  wrest  the  crown  firom  the  Lancastrian  lineage  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  Parliament,  for  the  first  ^j^q^^ 
time  led  by  the  Commons,  demanded  the'^"'"^*- 
dismissal  of  the  King's  advisers  (against  whose  malad* 
ministration  of  the  realm  they  presented  grievous  com- 
plaints), and  that  ten  or  twelve  Prelates  and  Peers 
should  be  called  to  the  royal  Council.  At  the  head  of 
this  Council  were  the  Churchmen,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. 
The  new  Council  assumed  its  powers.^  Latimer,  John 
Lord  Neville,  Sir  Richard  Stafford,  were  ignominiously 

I  8m  in  Lowth's  William  of  Wykeham  the  names  of  the  Cooi^ 
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dismissed ;  Alice  Ferrers  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  banishment,  from  approaching  the  Court. 
Popular  sympathy  denominated  this  Parliament  ^'  the 
Good  Parliament."  But  these  political  measures  were 
not  their  only  acts.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
which  it  might  seem  that  in  their  view  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  had  been  altogether  inefficient.  The  taxes 
paid  to  the  Church  of  Rome  amounted,  they  averred, 
to  '^  five  times  as  much  as  those  levied  by  the  King ; 
the  Pope  disposed  of  the  same  bishoprics  by  reservations 
four  or  five  times,  and  received  each  time  the  first- 
fruits."  ^  "  The  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of  Rome 
promoted  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy  caitifiEs 
to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  mai^LS,  while 
the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So 
decays  sound  learning.  They  present  aliens,  who 
neither  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners,  despise 
God's  service,  convey  away  the  treasure  of  the  reakn, 
and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  God  gave  his 
sheep  to  the  Pope  to  be  pastured,  not  shorn  and  shaven ; 
lay  patrons  are  by  his  example  urged  to  sell  their  ben^ 
fices  to  mere  brutes,  as  Christ  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 
The  Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  The  Pope's  col- 
lector and  other  strangers  have  an  office  in  London, 
from  whence  are  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  realm ;  the 
collector  remits  yearly  to  the  Pope  20,000  marks, 
sometimes  more."  The  Commons  insist  on  the  imm&* 
diate  discharge  of  these  traitorous  and  dangerous  stran- 
gers. They  appear  to  adopt  a  return  made  of  the 
Crown  Benefices  held  by  aliens.     The  Cardinal  of  St. 

I  See  the  petition  in  the  ParUamentaiy  EGstoiy.    Compare  it  with  Wjo* 
liflb*tTieW8. 
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Sabina  held  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  with  annexed 
Prebends,  worth  580  marks  and  20/. ;  the  Cardinal  of 
St*  Prassede  had  for  twenty-six  years  held  the  Deanery 
of  Salisbury,  which  he  never  saw,  worth  254/.,  aiul 
many  yalnable  benefices  annexed  to  it ;  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  the  Deanery  of  York,  worth  400/.,  with 
many  other  Prebends ;  others  were  Archdeacons  of 
Canterboiy  (the  richest  benefice  in  England  after  the 
Bishoprics),  of  Safiblk,  of  York,  of  Durham ;  others 
possessed  Prebends  and  various  preferments.  They 
received  besides  that  the  20,000  marks  a  year.^ 

The  remedies  the  Commons  proposed  were  the  re- 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  They  demanded  that  no  for- 
eign proctor  or  collector  of  the  Pope  should  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  England  under  pain  of  life  and  limb 
any  Englishman  residing  at  Rome  in  such  office  to  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

The  Good  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  before  its  dis- 
solution the  Black  Prince  had  died.     John  of  Joij^ure. 
Graunt  resumed  the  administration.     The  Council  was 
ignominiously  dismissed.      Alice  Perrers  was  by  the 
bedside  of  the  King,  now  worn  out  with  age,  infirmity, 
and  sorrow.     The  Earl  of  March  was  ordered  to  Cal- 
ais, under  the  honorable  pretext  of  surveying  the  castle 
and  town.     He  surrendered  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
by  which  John  of  Gaunt  bought  the  support  of  the 
Lord  Percy,  one  of  the  Council.     Peter  de  la  Mare 
was  committed  prisoner  to  Nottingham  Castle.     Wil 
(iam  of  Wykeham,  Bishop   of  Winchester,  ^^ntoIlIor 
was  impeached   on   eight  articles  of  malad-  ^^y^***"^ 

^  TIm  fe|»itf  wfaieh  ii  yeiy  enrioiM  and  intercstiiig  to  eocletiaftlrt)  anil* 
4MriM,  it  in  Fox,  L  p.  560. 
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ministration,  amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of 
treason.^  The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  seized  into 
the  hands  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  excepted  from  an  act  of  grace  issued  on  account 
of  the  Jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  as  a 
further  indignity  (his  temporalities  being  escheated), 
no  writ  was  issued  to  Wykeham  as  a  peer.  But  he  was 
summoned  to  Convocation.  In  Convocation,  William 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  rose  and  moved  that  no 
subsidy  should  be  granted  till  justice  was  done  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Convocation  took  the 
afiair  up  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  an  infiingement  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  Holy  Church.  The  King,  or  rather 
the  King's  Court,  treated  remonstrance  and  petition 
with  contempt.  The  timid  Archbishop  Whittlesey 
tried  in  vain  to  mediate.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
came  to  his  palace  in  Southwark,  and  took  his  seat  in 
feb.».  Convocation  with  loud  applause.  Parliament 
Mu«h2.  was  dissolved,  as  well  as  Convocation,  with- 
out any  reconciliation.  The  King,  under  the  influence 
of  John  of  Graunt,  attempted  to  divert  the  popular 
mind  by  granting  the  temporalities  of  Winchester  to 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  now  Prince  of  Wales  and  pro- 
claimed heir-apparent  to  the  Crown. 

But  before  the  death  of  Eklward,  almost  his  last  act,' 
u,^^,^^  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven,  or  still  but  as 
Hwud.  1^  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others, 
was  the  restitution  of  these  temporalities  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.*   It  was  under  a  condition  which  shows 

iLowth^p.  118. 

*  Jone  18.    King  Edward  died  June  21. 

•  Dr.  Lingard  uji  (note)  that  he  made  a  valuable  praaent  to  Aliea  Pt» 
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the*  vast  opulence  of  that  Prelate.  He  was  to  fornish 
three  ships  of  war,  with  Bity  men-at-arms  and  fiftj 
archers  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  wages  paid  bj 
the  King;  if  the  expedition  was  not  undertaken,  the 
amount  which  this  armj  would  cost^ 

Wyclifie,  exactly  at  this  tinie,  between  the  disscdtt* 
tion  of  the  last  Parliament  and  the  death  y^j^^^  ^ 
of  the  Kang,  appears  summoned  to  answer  ^^  '*^**' 
at  St.  Paul's  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  opinions  descrying 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Of  the  specific  charges  on  this 
occasion  nothing  is  known ;  though  they  may  be  con- 
jectured from  diose  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  after- 
wards brought  against  him  by  the  Papal  mandate, 
Wycli£fe  stood  before  the  tribunal,  but  not  alone.  He 
was  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord 
Percy,  now  Earl  Marshal.  There  was  an  immense 
throng  to  witness  this  exciting  spectacle ;  Wycliffe 
could  not  make  his  way  through.  The  Earl  Mar- 
shal assumed  the  authority  of  his  office  to  compel  the 
crowd  to  recede.  The  Bishop  of  London,  no  doubt  in*- 
dignant  at  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  Nobles, 
resented  this  exercise  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  power  in 
his  church.  He  haughtily  declared  that  if  he  had 
known  how  Percy  would  act,  he  would  have  inhib- 
ited his  entrance  into  the  Cathedral.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  his  pride  r^^aned  that,  despite  the  Bishop^ 
the  Earl  Marshal  would  use  the  authority  necessary 
to  maintain  order.  They  reached  with  difficulty  the 
Court  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Earl  Marshal  de- 
manded a  seat  for  Wycliffe.  '^  He  had  many  things 
to  answer,  he  needed  a  soft  seat."     "  It  is  contrary,'* 

1  Lowth,  p.  146. 
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answered  Coartenay,  ^^  to  law  and  reason  that  one 
cited  before  his  Ordinary  should  be  seated."  Fierce 
words  ensued  between  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the 
Bishop.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  taunted  the  fiunilj 
pride  of  Courtenay.  The  Bishop  replied  with  specious 
humility,  ^*  that  he  trusted  not  in  man,  but  in  Grod 
alone,  who  would  give  him  boldness  to  speak  the 
truth."  Lancaster  was  overheard,  or  thou^t  to  be 
overheard,  as  if  he  threatened  to  drag  the  Bishop  out 
of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  pc^ulace 
were  inflamed  by  the  insult  to  the  Bishop,  the  insult 
to  the  City  of  London.  The  privileges  of  the  City 
were  supposed  to  be  menaced  by  the  Earl  Marshal's 
assumption  of  authority  within  die  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.^  A  wild  tumult  began.  The  proceed- 
ings were  broken  up :  Wycliffe,  who  all  along  had 
stood  silent,  retired.  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
had  doubtless  sufficient  force  to  protect  their  persons. 
But  throughout  the  City  the  populace  arose ;  they  at- 
tacked John  of  Gaunt's  magnificent  palace,  the  Savoy ; 
his  arms  were  reversed  like  those  of  a  traitor.  The 
palace,  but  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  would  have  been 
burned  down.  A  luckless  clergyman,  mistaken  for  the 
Earl  Marshal,  was  brutally  murdered.  The  Duke  fled 
to  Kennington,  where  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  re- 
siding with  her  young  son.  The  rioters  were  appeased 
by  a  message  from  the  Princess :  but  they  demanded 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Peter  de  la  Mare 
should  have  their  &ir  and  inmiediate  inquest  before 

^  Lancaster  was  afterwards  accused  of  a  design  to  abolish  the  Lord 
Bfajor,  and  to  appoint  a  captain  nnder  the  Grown;  and  that  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal's power  sboald  be  current  in  the  City  as  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Lancaster  did  turn  out  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  appoint 
othan 
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chdr  peers,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  tB 
difficult  not  to  trace  some  latent  though  obscure  coih 
nection  between  the  persecution  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  the  proceedings  against  John  Wjclifie.^  It 
was  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  old  and  the 
new  opinions.  Wykeham,  the  splendid,  munificent,  in 
character  blameless  Prelate,  was  wise  enough  to  devote 
his  vast  riches  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  by 
the  foundation  of  noble  cdleges,  was  striving  to  con- 
tinue the  spell  of  the  hierarchical  power  over  the 
human  mind.  Wycliffe,  seeing  the  more  commou 
abuse  of  that  wealth  by  Prelates  of  baser  and  nuMre 
sordid  worldlineas,  sought  the  interests  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion in  the  depression,  in  the  abrogation,  of  die 
medisBval  hierarchy.  The  religious  annals  c£  Eng* 
land  may  well  be  proud  of  both. 

The  accession  of  Richard  II.  shook  the  overweening 
power  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  first  act  under  the 
new  reign  was  the  full  and  ample  pardon  of  Wyke- 
ham, hurried  through,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from 
Nottingham  Castle;  Lancaster  condescended  to  pay 
humble  court  to  the  City  of  London.  Henceforth, 
John  of  Graunt  is  the  less  avowed  and  open  supporter 
of  Wycliffe.  If,  indeed,  John  of  Graunt  had  any  real 
love  of  Christian  liberty  and  truth,  he  had  greater 
love  of  power.  Tet  on  the  accession  of  Richard  ap* 
pears  the  same  conflict  of  opinions  as  under  the  Good 
Parliament  The  King's  Ministers  and  his  Parlia^ 
ment  looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  a  considerable  treas- 
ure levied  on  the  realm,  which  they  knew  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope's  agents  or  bankers*     They 

I  Lewtf ,  p.  SI.    Stowc't  Chronicle. 
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determined  to  seize  it  and  appropriate  it  to  the  public 
service.  But  they  were  desirous  to  obtain  l^al  sano- 
tion  for  this  coarse.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
authorities  to  which  they  appealed  was  the  University 
of  Oxford.  It  was  either  the  iuncdon,  or  imposed  on 
Wycliffe  by  the  University,  or  he  was  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Crown,  well  knowing  the  bias  of 
his  opinions,  to  frame  the  answer.  In  that  answer,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  declared  boldly  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation  have  the  first  and  paramount  claim 
to  all  moneys  raised  within  the  realm*  He  sheltered 
himself  with  much  ingenuity  under  the  all-venerated 
name  of  St.  Bernard,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  opinion  ct 
that  Saint,  that  Eugenius  III.  could  pretend  to  no 
secular  dominion  as  the  successor  of  St*  Peter.^ 

Information  during  this  interval  had  been  laid  at 
Popeordert  Avignon  agaiust  the  opinions  of  WycKflfe. 
^2^"«»  The  Pope,  Gregory  XI.,  despatched  his  Bulls 
^^^^^  to  England:  three  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Simon  of  Sudbury  and  other 
Bishops ;  one  to  the  King ;  one  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  commanding  inquiry  into  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  WycKffe.  The  Prelates  are  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  all^ations ;  if  true  to  commit  to  jail  and 
obtain  the  confession  of  Wycliflfe,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  to  Rome.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  appr^end 
him,  they  are  to  cite  him  to  appear  befinre  the  Pope. 
The  lOng  is  exhorted  to  render  all  assistance  to  the 
aforesaid  Prelates.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  com- 
manded to  prohibit  the  teaching  any  of  die  doctrines 
promulgated  by  Wyclifie  in  his  detestable  madness,  to 

1  Pox,  i.  SS4 
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apprehend  him  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop 
rf  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Uni- 
versity treated  the  Bull  hardly  with  cold  respect ;  they 
debated  whether  they  should  receive  it :  so  far  they 
condescended,  but  for  the  execution  of  its  mandate 
they  took  no  measures  whatever.  The  opinions  charged 
against  Wyclifie  were  entirely  against  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  departing  from  the 
creed  of  the  Church :  they  are  the  opinions  of  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Gaudnn,  the  defenders 
of  the  temporal  monarchy  against  the  Pope ;  they  are 
denounced  as  subversive  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  Archbishop,  Sudbury,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  to  cite  John  Wycliflfe  to  appear  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  to  answer  for  his  errors.  Wydiffe  ^youifc  at 
appeared  not  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  Lambeth.  '*"*****• 
He  had  no  longer  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at 
his  side,  but  a  more  formidable  array  of  partisans,  the 
populace.  Among  these  were  citizens  of  London,  now 
that  their  privileges  were  not  threatened,  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformer.^  They  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel , 
their  menacing  looks  and  gestures  aflrighted  the  Prel- 
ates, In  the  midst  of  their  alarm  arrived  Sir  Lewis 
CliflFord,  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  prohibiting  the  Bishops 
from  any  further  proceeding  against  Wycliffe.    The  in- 

1  There  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  progress  of  Wydiffe's  opinions.  The 
Mayor  of  London,  John  of  Northampton,  like  his  paritanical  successors  in 
latOT  days,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  clergy,  took  the  morals  of  the 
City  under  his  own  care.  He  arrested  a  number  of  looee  women,  cut  off 
thdr  hair,  and  exposed  them  to  public  derision,  openly  asserting  that  he 
was  compelled  to  this  act  of  authority  by  the  remissness  of  the  clergy, 
who  fbr  money  would  connive  at  any  debauchery,  and  even  sell  licenaei 
tofr  inoestuons  marriages.  —  Fox,  ut  supra. 
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dignant  historian  is  bitter  upon  their  weakness.  ^*  The}* 
^ere  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind,  became  soft  as  oil  in 
their  speech,  to  the  discredit  of  dieir  own  dignity  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Church.  Panic-stricken  they 
were,  as  men  that  hear  not,  as  those  in  whose  mouth  is 
no  reproof."^ 

Eighteen  articles  had  been  exhibited,  probably  sent 
from  England  to  the  Pope,  by  the  Pope  back  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  definite  charges  against  the  Reformer- 
WycllflFe  drew  up  three  replies  to  these  articles.  One 
he  delivered  to  the  Papal  Delegates ;  one  more  brief 
was  intended,  it  should  seem,  for  general  circulation. 
The  third  was  in  Latin,  a  fierce  recrimination  on  a 
nameless  assailant,  whom  he  calls  the  ^^  motley  doctor.'' 
The  firat  and  the  more  full  is  calm,  cautious,  guarded  ; 
yet  on  some  of  the  more  momentous  questions  signi^ 
icant  enough.  To  the  first  five  charges,  which  turn  on 
subtile  and  scholastic  points  (Wycliffe  was  no  contemp- 
tible Schoolman),  he  is  subtile  and  scholastic.  In  the 
later  articles  two  great  principles  transpire  without  dis- 
guise :  1,  That  the  property  of  the  Church  is  not  inal- 
ienable, indefeasible,  but  may  be  forfeited  if  it  be  not 
applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  that  it  is  for  the  temporal 
power  to  enforce  that  forfeiture ;  2,  That  spiritual 
powers  of  censure,  excommunication,  absolution,  are 
not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  depend  for  their 
validity,  and  will  be  ratified  by  God,  only  if  uttered  or 
promulgated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  Grod. 
Wycliflfe  declares  his  resolution  by  God's  grace  to  be  a 
sincere  churchman,  he  by  no  means  declines  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  ;  he  is  prepared  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  writing,  he  is  ready  to  defend  them  to  death. 

1  Walflinghain. 
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Thej  ace  formed  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from 
holy  doctors ;  if  they  are  proved  adverse  to  the  fiiith 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  retract  them.^  Nothing  ftir- 
ther  was  done,  beyond  an  injunction  to  Wycliflb  to 
keep  silence,  lest  he  should  mislead  the  ignorant. 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  as  it  annulled  the 
authority  held  by  the  Prelates,  estopped  all  further 
proceedings.  The  Schism  which  followed  was  not 
likely  to  reestablish  the  awe  of  the  Pope  in  minds 
which  had  either  shaken  it  off,  or  were  ready  to  shake 
it  off.  Wycli£k  sent  out  a  tract  on  the  Schism  of  the 
Church. 

Wydiffe  is  now  the  head  of  a  sect ;  he  becomes  more 
and  m(»re  the  antagonist  of  the  hierarchy ;  as  ^y^itflto 
yet  only  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  dignita-  •^"'•»- 
ries,  more  immediately  threatened  by  his  democratic 
views  as  to  their  temporalities  ;  and  of  the  more  saga- 
cious divines,  who  might  discern  how  rapidly  and  how 
fiur  such  a  mind,  once  released  from  the  yoke  of  the 
ancient  theology,  would  break  loose  from  the  established 
opinions.  He  appears  not  as  yet  to  be  an  object  of 
alarm  or  unpopularity  with  the  lower  clergy ;  Oxford 
has  not  repudiated  him.  But  he  is  now  organizing  a 
kind  of  Order  of  his  own,  who  travel  through  the  land, 
preaching,  where  fevered  by  the  clergy,  in  the  churches, 
elsewhere  in  the  highways  and  market-places.  These 
itinerant  teachers  vied  with  and  supplanted  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders  in  popularity.     How  they  were  maintamed 

1  Dr.  LiogArd  and  Dr.  Vaagfasn  differ  as  to  the  time  of  pnblicatioB  of 
theoe  writingt.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  certain  oyidence  on  tiM 
point;  nor  is  it  material.  The  more  violent  was  a  polemic  and  personal 
tmet;  the  other  a  calm  and  deliberate  reply  before  a  pablic  Jndicatnre.  I 
IM  Bo  erasion  or  timidity,  nothing  beyond  ordinary  discretion,  hi  Wye- 
ttffi*s  conduct. 
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appears  not ;  probably  they  were  content  with  hospita- 
ble entertainment,  with  food  and  lodging.  Such  was 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Wycliffe  between  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  and  the  sturdy  beggars  whom  he 
anathematized,  and  whose  mode  of  exacdon  is  so 
humorously  described  by  Chaucer.  There  is  always 
a  depth  of  latent  religiousness  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  these  men  spoke  with  simplicity  and 
earnestness  the  plainer  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue.  The  novelty,  and  no  doubt,  the  bold 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  awiulness  of  the 
truths  now  first  presented  in  their  naked  form  of  words, 
shook,  thrilled,  inthralled  the  souls  of  men,  most  of 
whom  were  entirely  without  instruction,  the  best  con- 
tent with  the  symbolic  teaching  of  the  ritual. 

Wycliffe  has  now  at  least  begun  his  great  work,  the 
Trtnt^'^--"  Complete  English  Vereion  of  the  Scriptures, 
ofseriptore.  j^^j  ^  ^j^jg  ^^j.^  procceds,  it  more  entirely 
engrosses  his  mind,  and  assumes  its  place  as  the  sole 
authority  for  religious  belief.  It  must  have  been  sent 
out  and  widely  promulgated  in  different  portions,  or  it 
could  not,  before  the  days  of  printing,  have  become  so 
familiar  to  die  popular  mind  as  to  give  ground  to  die 
bitter  complaint  of  one  of  Wycliffe's  adversaries,  that 
laymen  and  women  who  could  read  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scripture  than  the  most  lettered  and 
intelligent  of  the  Clergy.^ 

But  as  Wycliffe  advanced  in  more  exclusive  devodou 
to  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  by  his  own  work  of  transla- 
tion, and  the  translations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  became 

1 ''  Unde  per  ipsum  fit  vulgare  et  ma^s  apertum  laicis  et  raMlieribm 
legere  scientibus,  quam  solet  esse  clericis  admodum  literatie  et  bene  intelli- 
genlibus.**  — Knighton,  p.  2644. 
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more  (blly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  he  began  to 
question  not  only  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Hierarchy,  but  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
He  is  now  examining  and  rejecting  with  deliberate 
determination  the  materialism  of  the  vulgar  Transub- 
stantiation.  He  is  become  not  merely  a  dreaded  and 
dangerous  Reformer,  but,  according  to  the  dominant 
creed,  a  daring  and  detested  heresiarch.  It  might 
ahnost  seem  that  Rome  was  in  the  conspiracy  against 
her  own  power  and  sacred  authority.  "  This  very 
year,"  writes  Walsingham  (a  high  Papist,  who  not  the 
less  dwells  with  honest  energy  on  the  venality  of  the 
Cotirt  of  Rome),  "came  the  Cardinal  di  St.  Prassede 
into  England,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror's sister  with  the  King,  and  to  drain  the  realm  of 
its  w«dth.  The  whole  kingdom  poured  out  to  him, 
for  there  was  no  grace  which  he  would  not  sell,  none 
which  he  would  grant  without  money :  he  sold  indul* 
gences,  formerly  reserved  by  the  Pope  to  himself,  for 
two  years,  for  three  years,  excommunications,  absolu- 
tions, commutations  for  pilgrimages.  At  length,  his 
men  grew  wanton  in  their  avarice ;  they  disdained 
silver,  would  take  nothing  but  gold :  he  carried  off  in 
bis  bags  more  than  a  year's  taxes  of  the  realm."  ^ 

At  this  time  also  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commons :  six  counties  at  least  —  Kent,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  —  were  in  furious 
revolt.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rude  Kentish  peasantry 
were  in  possession  of  London.  Among  other  noble 
victirasy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  cru- 
elly put  to  death  on  Tower  Hill.^     The  resolution  of 

1  Wi(t«iiigham,  pw  M6. 

*  The  Monk  of  St  Denjs  was  in  London  at  thb  time    **  Michi 
VAT.  vn  85 
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the  young  King,  the  boldness  of  Walworth  the  Mayoi 
of  London,  seem  to  have  saved  the  whole  realm  from 
anarchy,  the  upper  orders  &om  massacre  and  ruin. 
This  outburst  had  no  connection  with  religion*  It  was 
a  political  and  social  insurrection  ;  it  had  its  immediate 
origin  in  a  heavy  all-burdening  tax,  levied  in  a  manner 
to  awaken  all  the  most  ardent  and  generous  feelingi 
of  the  people.  Men  have  borne  every  oppression,  but 
have  been  maddened  beyond  control  by  insults  to  thdr 
wives  and  daughters.  The  popular  fury  was  not  against 
the  sacerdotal  order :  it  was  against  the  judges,  the 
lawyers,  the  jurymen.  They  did  not  doom  to  ruin  the 
churches  or  the  monasteries,  but  the  courts  of  law : 
they  would  destroy  all  the  archives  of  the  realm,  probar 
bly  esteeming  them  mere  rolls  and  records  of  taxation. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  special  object  of 
hatred  —  Lancaster  the  patron  of  Wycliffe.  They 
burned  his  splendid  palace  in  the  Savoy.  It  was  not 
as  Archbishop,  but  as  Chancellor,  that  they  murdered 
Simon  of  Sudbury,  as  one  who  had  called  them  "  shoe- 
less ribalds,"  and  urged  no  concession.  They  beheaded 
him  as  a  false  traitor  to  the  Commons  and  to  the 
realm.^  At  St.  Alban's,  at  Edmondsbury,  at  Walsing- 
ham,  it  was  the  villains  demanding  manumission  from 
their  lords,  not  Wyclifie's  disciples  despoiling  posses- 

EcclesifB  nostre  in  hoc  regno  promoventi  (had  St  Denys  still  property  in 
England?)  cum  indignanter  audirem  ipsa  die  per  viUe  bivia  illlna  Ardiie- 
pificopi  captid  sacratam  plebem  pedibus  hue  illucqae  projeoisse,  mniflqiM 
anistentiom  diceret,  Sdas  in  regno  Francis  abhominabiliora  ftitura  ei  in 
breri,  hoc  solum  snbjunxi,  absit  ut  Galliie  continuata  fidelitas  tanto  mon- 
stro  deformetor.**  This  is  a  singular  illustration  of  tiie  public  M&ag.  ^ 
P.  134. 

1  Knighton.    Read  tlie  account  of  Sudbuiy^s  death  in  Godwin.    Ha  was 
a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  died,  it  is  said,  imploring  pardon  on  his  sn» 
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•ioiiers.  Not  indeed  that  such  insurrectionists  wert 
likely  to  look  with  much  respect  on  the  exorbitant 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  Some  proclaimed  that  no  taxes 
were  to  be  paid  till  the  whole  Church  property  was 
confiscated  and  expended.^ 

No  popular  insurrection,  in  truth,  can  take  place 
without  stirring  up  all  the  dregs  of  society ;  all  the  tur- 
bulent, the  designing,  the  political  and  religious  fimatics 
are  then  in  their  element.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the 
rebels  was  to  break  open  the  jails.  From  the  prison 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  forth  John  Ball, 
who,  years  before  Wyclifie  had  been  heard  of,  had  pro- 
mulgated among  the  humblest  classes  the  wildest  level- 
ling doctrines*  He  was  a  religions  demagogue  of  the 
lowest  order ;  his  tenets  are  contained  in  the  old  pop- 
ular  rhyme,  *^When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?''  He  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment  was  not  likely  to  soften 
his  fierce  temper.  His  release  by  a  violent  and  victori- 
ous mob  of  peasants  would  ofier  too  tempting  opportu- 
nities for  vengeance  on  his  persecutors,'  and  stimulate 
and  seem  to  justify  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  to  the 
utmost.^  Nor  was  John  Ball  alone ;  there  were  others 
who  mingled  up  doctrines  of  social  and  religious  an- 
archy.    The  confession  of  Jack  Straw  is  that  of  one 

1  WaUngham.  He  was  a  monk  of  St  Albans.  His  account  of  the  rs- 
fh  against  the  abbot  is  prolix  and  canons. 

*  Knighton  sajrs  that  some  proposed  to  make  John  Ball  their  Archbishop 
of  Canterbniy.  Was  John  Ball  present  at  the  beheading  of  Sodboiy,  and 
so  wreaking  vengeance  for  his  imprisonment?  Compare  the  account  of 
John  Ball  fai  Lewis,  p.  923,  &c 

*  There  is  an  inhibition  by  Archbishop  Islip  against  the  Mendicants,  is- 
BMd  at  the  same  time  with  that  against  John  Ball.  —  Wilkins,  iii.  64,  6, 
4.  D.  1366.  There  is  snother  denunciation  of  John  Ball  by  Aichbiah^ 
Sodbmy,  April  21, 1381. 
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of  the  Fratioelli.  He  looked  forward  to  the  gloriooa 
time  when  the  Mendicants  should  possess  the  whole 
earth.^  Walsingham  accuses  the  Mendicants  as  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  insurrection.  Jack  Straw's  con- 
fession was  obtained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  promised  not  pardon,  bat  to  pay  for  masses  for  his 
Bool :  he  was  joined  in  this  posthumous  benevolence  by 
other  charitable  citizens. 

This  insurrection,  nevertheless,  had  two  fatal  con»* 
nbotton  quinces  to  Wycliffe  and  to  his  tenets.  All  re** 
'^"*-  formers,  even  the  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  odium  of  the 
exaggeration  of  their  own  opinions.  No  religions  or 
social  innovation  can  be  without  its  danger.  It  is  the 
one  profound  and  difficult  question  whether  mankind  i» 
to  linger  on  in  any  depth  of  darkness,  ignorance,  (Op- 
pression, rather  than  undergo  that  danger.  WycKflfe*8 
enemies  of  course  denounced  John  Ball  as  his  partisan.* 
Between  the  two  men  there  was  no  connection,  less 
sympathy.  With  Wycliffe  religion  was  the  sole,  esdu- 
sive,  ultimate  aim  ;  with  the  wilder  insurgent  teachers 
the  religious  was  but  one  part  of  a  wide,  universal, 
social,  political  revolution.  But  those  to  whom  all 
ilinovation  is  dangerous,  naturally  and  without  dishon- 
esty refuse  to  discriminate  between  the  darker  and 
lighter  shades,  the  anarchic  and  the  Christian  points,  in 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  threaten  their  power, 
influence,  interest,  rank,  authority.  To  them  every 
opponent  in  religious  matters  is  a  blasphemer,  a  her- 
etic; in  civil,  a  demagogue  and  an  anarchist. 

»  "  Soli  Mendicantes  vixissent  in  terrft.** 

*  Compare  Lewis,  p.  221.    The  good  sense  of  his  obierrAiioos  it  voMstfi 
by  bin  coarse  langaa^e. 
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But  it  was  not  this  general  suspicion  and  jealou^ 
alone  which  darkened  the  minds  of  the  clergj,  and 
wrought  them  up  to  keener  vigilance  against  the  doe- 
trines  of  Wycliflfe.  To  the  murdered  Simon  Sudbury, 
who  seems  to  have  been  more  gentle  and  moderate  in 
his  ecclesiastic  rule,^  succeeded  the  high-bom  and  Higb« 
Churcfa  Prelate,  William  Courtenay,  before  ^j^jp^^j^y 
whom  Wycliffe  had  already  twice  appeared,  ^'«*"**»<>p- 
and  twice  defied  or  escaped  prosecution.  Courtenay, 
with  the  indignation  and  terror  excited  by  the  terrible 
sight  of  his  predecessor's  headless  trunk,  was  least 
likely  to  draw  these  just,  no  doubt,  but  not  clearly  dis- 
cernible distinctions  between  the  opponents  of  authority. 
With  bis  birth,  education,  position,  hanghty  temper, 
all  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  superiority  was  rebellion, 
sacrilege,  impiety.  The  first  act  of  Courtenay  was  to 
summon  a  Synod  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  concerning  certain  strange  and 
dangerous  opinions  widely  prevalent,  as  well  among  the 
Nobility  as  among  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  The 
Synod  met  (a  dire  and  significant  omen),  not  at  St. 
Paul's  or  Lambeth,  but  at  the  Grey  Friars  (Mendi*- 
cants)  in  London.  There  assembled  eight  Bishops, 
fourteen  Doctors  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  six  Bach- 
dors  of  Divinity,  four  Monks,  fifteen  Mendicants  (three 
of  these  Dominicans,  four  Minorites,  four  Augustinr 
ians,  four  Carmelites).'  Hardly  had  the  Synod  taken 
Hi  seat,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  Metropolis.^ 

1  Sudbury  appears  to  hare  been  tardy  and  irresolute,  if  not  qnwilling, 
\n  his  prosecution  of  Wycliflle  and  his  doctrines.  His  death  was  bj  tome 
•ttriVntad  to  bis  gailtj  laxity  in  this  prosecution. 

*  See  the  names  in  Fox,  p.  568. 

s  Wycliffe  himself  compared  this  earthquake  to  that  at  the  tmif  jf  thf 
Otad^don.    Coniessio,  apud  Vaugban,  ii.  vii.    Appendix. 
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The  affiighted  Synod  trembled  at  this  protest  of  HeaveD 
at  their  proceedings.  Courtenaj,  with  no  less  prompt- 
itude than  courage,  turned  it  to  a  favorable  prognostic 
**  The  earth  was  throwing  oflF  its  noxious  vapors,  tha* 
the  Chiuxh  might  appear  in  her  perfect  purity.* 
Twenty-four  articles  were  gathered  out  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  ten  condemned  after  three  days'  debate  as 
heretical,  the  rest  as  erroneous.  Among  the  heretical 
tenets  were  the  denial  of  Transubstantiation  ;  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Sacraments  administered  by  a  priest  in 
mortal  sin  were  null ;  rejection  of  all  confession  but  to 
God ;  a  reprobate  Pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  only 
that  conferred  by  Caesar;  there  was  no  lawful  Pope 
after  Urban  VI. ;  all  Churches  were  to  live  like  the 
Greeks,  under  their  own  laws ;  ecclesiastics  were  not  to 
hold  temporal  possessions.  One  tenet  ascribed  to  Wyo- 
lifie  was  that  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil !  *  The  erro- 
neous doctrines  from  which,  with  some  specious  loyalty, 
it  was  dexterously  endeavored  to  show  Wycliflfe  an 
enemy  to  temporal  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  were : 
that  a  Prelate  who  excommunicated  a  person  whom  he 
did  not  know  to  be  really  excommunicate,  was  himsdf 
excommunicate ;  that  it  is  treason  to  God  and  die 
King  to  excommunicate  a  person  who  has  appealed  to 
the  King ;  that  those  who  cease  to  preach,  because 
excommunicated  by  priests,  are  excommunicate,  and 
liable  to  answer  in  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  that  a  Lord 
is  no  Lford,  a  Prelate  no  Prelate,  while  in  mortal  sin ; 
that  temporal  Lords  might  take  away  temporal  goods 
from  delinquent  ecclesiastics,  and  the  ])eople  might  aid 
in  this  ;  that  tithes  are  alms  to  be  granted  to  whom  we 
will.     The  last  article  condemns  altogether  the  relig* 

1  Article  VII. Uwi^  ch.  vi.  p.  107,9.  Wilkiiis,  CoodlU,  UL  p.  Ut 
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lous   Orders,  especially  the   Mendicants :    **  He  who 
gives  alms  to  a  Mendicant  is  excommunicate." 

Archbishop  Court^nay  determined  to  give  these  de* 
crees  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  A  great  procession 
of  clergy  and  laity  walked  barefoot  to  St.  Paul's  to 
hear  a  sermon  by  a  Carmelite  Friar.  Strong  measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  Preachers.  An  act  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  and  promulgated  by  the  King 
(theHrst  statute  of  heresy  passed  in  the  realm),  com- 
manding the  apprehension  of  all  the  Preachers,  with 
their  maintainers  and  abettors,  and  their  committal  to 
prison,  that  they  might  answer  in  the  Bishops'  Courts. 
But  Oxford  was  still  the  centre  of  WycliflRs's  influence. 
A  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  no  doubt  esteemed  the  most 
eloquent  preacher,  was  sent  down  to  confute  the  new 
opinions.  Peter  Stokes  preached  in  an  empty  church, 
while  the  scholars  crowded  around  the  University  pul- 
pit, where  Nicolas  Hereford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
Philip  Rypington,  openly  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliflfe.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Rigge,  notoriously^ 
if  not  openly,  &vored  his  cause.  He  answered  the 
Archbishop's  mandate  to  search  the  Colleges  and  Halls, 
and  to  force  all  who  held  such  opinions  to  retract,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  *^  Is  then  the 
University,"  answered  Courtenay,  "such  a  fiiutor  of 
heresy  that  Catholic  truths  cannot  be  asserted  in  het 
walls ?"^  Courtenay  assumed  the  office  and  title  of 
Gh-and  Inquisitor.  The  Synod  met  again.  The  Chan 
cellor,  Peter  Rigge,  and  Brightwell,  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, appeared.'  Nicolas  Hereford  and  Philip  Ryping- 
ton were  compelled  or  permitted  to  recant,^  but  their 

*^  Leiris,  p.  IK.    Documents,  No.  34. 

*  Rig^  and  Brightw^  befbre  the  synod  at  Lambeth,  June  18. 

*  Another  Synod.  June  18      Here  Hereford  and  Rypinfi^on  deaiund. 
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cecantaticm  wag  held  ev^ive  and  unaatis&ctoiy.  They 
were  publicly  excommunicated  at  St.  Paul's.  They 
fled  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter. John  of  Gaunt  coldly  recommended  them  to 
submit  to  their  superiors.  Bypington  afterwards  abso- 
lutely disowned  Wycliffe  and  his  tenets.  His  apostasy 
was  rewarded  by  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  be- 
came, like  most  apostates,  a  violent  persecute^'  of  his 
old  opinions.  He  died  a  Cardinal.  Nicolas  Hereford 
is  said  boldly  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  defend  the  opin- 
ions of  Wycliffe  ;  thex-e  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  a 
monk.^  Wycliffe  himself  appears  neither  at  Oxford 
nor  at  Lambeth.  He  is  cited,  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  his  contumacy.  Perhaps  he  was  sui^^ring  under  his 
first  attack  of  palsy,  expected  to  be  mortal:  be  was 
believed  indeed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  "  I  shaU 
not  die,"  he  said,  "  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Friars." 

In  a  few  months  he  is  not  only  denouncing  the 
Council  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  haughtUy 
casting  back  the  calumny  that  he  taught  '^  God  should 
obey  the  devil;"  he  proceeds  to  a  bolder  measure. 
He  presents  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
that  he  may  assert  and  maintain  the  articles  contained 
in  his  writings,  and  proved  by  authority  and  reason 
to  be  the  Christian  faith ;  that  all  persons,  now  bound 
by  vows  of  religion,  may  follow,  instead  thereof,  the 
more  perfect  law  of  Christ ;  that  tithes  be  bestowed, 

Ashton  reftises,  delay.  They  sent  in  their  answera  June  90.  These  were 
declared  insuffident,  heretical,  deceptive.  They  were  ezcopunoaioat^d  Jn^ 
IS.    Same  day  was  issued  the  Bang's  Edict  to  Oxford. 

^  Yet  he  appears,  if  there  is  not  some  mistake  or  coaftision,  to  ha^  as- 
eented  at  Hereford  to  the  persecution  of  Walter  Brute.  Compare  the 
whole  article  on  Hereford,  as  well  aa  on  Rypingtoa  and  Aishton.  —  LewiSi 
p.  M7,  kc 
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according  to  their  proper  use,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor ;  that  Christ's  own  doctrine  of  the  Encharitt 
be  publicly  taught ;  that  neither  King  nor  kingdom 
obey  any  See  or  Prekte  farther  than  their  obedience 
be  grounded  on  Scripture ;  that  no  money  be  sent  out 
of  the  reahn  to  the  Court  of  Rome  or  of  Avignon,  un- 
less proved  by  Scripture  to  be  due ;  that  no  Cardinal 
or  foreigner  hold  preferment  in  England ;  that  if  a 
Bishop  or  Curate  be  notoriously  guilty  of  ccmtempt 
of  God,  the  King  should  confiscate  his  temporalities ; 
that  no  Bishop  or  Curate  should  be  enslaved  to  sec- 
ular office;  that  no  one  should  be  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  excommunication.^ 

Danger  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  Wycliffe,  but 
Wydiflfe  shrunk  not  from  danger.  The  Par-  n©?.  »,  i39t. 
liament  was  summoned  to  Oxford ;  the  Convocation, 
as  of  coarse,  accompanied  the  Session  of  Parliament ; 
a  collisiop  of  mortal  strife  seemed  inevitable.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  though  Wycliffite  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  limitation  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy,  urged  the  Reformer  to  submit  to  \ns  spirit- 
ual superiors  in  matters  purely  spiritual.  Convocation 
was  a6*aid  to  stir  those  questions  which  concerned  the 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Papal  taxation,  and  otb^ 
Fi^>al  privileges.  Parliament  respected  the  exclusive 
right  of  Convocation  to  judge  on  points  of  doctrine. 
Wyeliflfe  was  called  to  answer,  but,  as  it  were  by 
common  consent,  on  one  doctrine  alone  —  that  of  the 
£ucbari9t. 

Wycliffe,  at  Lutterworth  and  in  the  villages  around, 
before  the  people,  was  the  plain,  bold,  vernacular 
preacher;  at  Oxford,  before  the  Convocation,  he  was 

1  The  petition  inaj  be  read  in  ltd  main  articles  in  Vaughan,  ii.  97     It 
iraa  printed  by  Dr.  James,  1608. 
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a  school  divine  of  acuteness,  subtilty,  and  logical  ver- 
latility,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  master  in  tlie  University,  We  may  im- 
agine that  among  the  Prelates,  the  high-bom  Primate, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Sarum,  Hereford,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  a 
host  of  Doctors,  though  some  may  have  been,  few  were 
men  of  profound  learning.  The  greater  number  must 
have  found  themselves  feirly  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
WycliflFe's  metaphysic  web ;  at  one  moment  catching 
words  which  sounded  like  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  at 
another  trembling  at  nice  distinctions  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  most  fatal  consequences.  So  completely 
does  Wycliffe  seem  to  have  perplexed  and  bewildered 
his  auditory,  that  of  the  monastic  historians  one  boasts 
of  his  speech  as  a  humble  recantation ;  one  as  a  bold 
confutation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Second  Millenary 
period  of  the  Church,  of  all  who  had  taught,  after 
Transubstantiation,  in  its  most  materialistic  form,  had 
become  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  as  an  assertion  of 
the  tenets  of  Berengar  of  Tours.^  Nor  can  WydiflBs 
himself  be  fairly  charged  with  insincerity,  disingen- 
uousness,  or  even  politic  art.  His  view  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  singularly  consistent,  as  much  so  as  may  be  on  so 
abstruse  a  subject.  He  is  throughout  laboring  to  recon- 
cile a  Real  Presence  with  the  rejection  of  the  grosser 
Transubstantiation.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  spiritually,  sacramentally ;  but  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  annihilated  by  transmutation.  They 
coexist,  though  to  the  mind  of  the  believer  the  ele» 
ments  are  virtually  the  veritable  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Redeemer.^ 

1  Knighton.    Walsingham,  p.  283. 

«  Apud  Vaughan,  Appendix,  vols.  ii.  vi.  and  vii.    WycJiflfe  Mwrts  that 
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That  he  was  condemned  by  such  a  Court  was  matter 
of  course.  The  condemnation  was  publicly  promul- 
gated in  the  school  of  the  Augustinian  Monks.  Wyc- 
Uffe  was  sitting  in  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  holding, 
in  academic  phrase,  his  Determinations  ^  on  the  other 
side.  He  is  said  to  have  been  confounded  by  his  con- 
demnation. He  might  well  be  somewhat  appalled:  all 
his  followers  —  even  Ashton,  who  till  now  had  adhered 
to  him  —  had  been  reconciled  or  consented  to  reconcili- 
ation.^ Lancaster  advised  submission.  But  he  soon 
resumed  his  intrepidity ;  he  appealed,  to  their  indigna- 
tion, not  to  the  spiritual  but  to  the  temporal  authority ; 
not  to  the  Pope  but  to  the  King.'  Lancaster  in  vain 
urged  him  to  yield  ;  he  refused  with  calm  pertinacity : 
"  On  this  point  all  have  erred  but  Berengarius." 

Wycliffe  retired  unmolested  to  Lutterworth :  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  shown  the  wyciuBi 
dauntlessness  of  a  martyr.  But  there  was  worth. 
as  yet  no  statute  in  England  for  the  burning  of  here- 
tics: no  officer,  without  legal  warrant,  would  have 
obeyed,  as  in  other  countries,  the  mandate  of  the 
Church.  His  adversaries  were  too  wise  or  too  timid 
to  urge  extreme  measures,  such  as  imprisonment     It 

ft  third  ptrt  of  tht  Clergy  believed  with  him,  and  would  die  for  their  bo- 
Bet 

1  "  Totm  predicts  condemnatio  promulgata  eet  public^  in  schclis  Angot- 
tfaiientinm,  ipeo  sedente  in  cathedrft  et  detenninante  eontrariam.  Sed  cob- 
fosiie  est  aadit&  oondemnatione.*'  From  the  official  report,  Wilklna,  liL 
176. 

*  Rjpington  was  reconciled  Oct  80;  Ashton,  Dec  17;  Laorence  Bedo- 
maa,  earlier. 

t  M  Yolens  per  hoc  ee  protegere  regali  potestate  qaod  non  premeretor  vol 
ecclesiasticft  potestate."  —  In  the  report  of  the  twelve  judges  appointed  tc 
ezsmine  into  his  opinions,  he  is  said  to  have  appealed  **ad  se«*a]are  bn- 
chiom.*'  They  compare  him  to  Arias.  P*.ter  Stokes,  the  Carmelite,  bad 
low  become  involved  in  heresy 
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is  extremely  doubtfiil  whether  Lancaster  and  the  Par- 
liament would  have  consented  to  any  act  of  rigor,  and 
the  Primate  would  not  unnecessarily  submit  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  secular  power  to  execute  his  warrant :  his 
own  person  had  not  been  safe.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  Wycliffe  should  leave  Oxford, 
the  most  dangerous  field  of  his  influence. 

In  the  two  years'  interval  between  the  appearance 
of  WycHfle  before  the  Convocation  in  Oxford  and  his 
death,  an  event  occurred  not  likely  with  the  thought- 
ful, or  with  those  whose  reverence  for  the  Pope  and 
the  hierarchy  was  already  shaken,  to  impair  the  cause 
of  the  Reformers.  If  the  followers  oi  Wycliflfe  gradu- 
ally surrendered  themselves  to  a  fanatic  madness,  and 
became  more  and  more  daringly  and  insultingly  hostile 
to  the  Clergy,  the  Clergy  might  seem  under  a  judicial 
determination  to  justify  those  worst  extravagances  of 
hatred. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Schism  had  shaken  the 
cni»deof  Papacy  to  its  base,  and  Wycliffe  had  de- 
p»p«.  nounced    both    Popes    alike   as    Antichrist,^ 

and  had  found  strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  when  the  malappropriation  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  Church,  which  were  asserted  to  be 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  had  been  declared  in  many 
quarters  to  demand  their  confiscation  for  the  public 
good ;  when  the  people  had  been  abused  by  the  fond 
but  captivating  notion  that  by  such  measures  they 
might  be  relieved  forever  from  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation ;  when  motions  were  entertained  in  the  English 
Parharaent  to  expel  churchmen  even  from  the  more 
peaceful  flmctions  in  the  state;  and,  indeed,  in  some 

^  Wrcliflfe  was  more  inclined  to  Urban  VI.  —  See  Lewis,  p  130,  note 
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quarters  notions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  were  be- 
ginning to  dawn  :  for  the  first  time  a  holy  civil  war  is 
proclaimed  in  Christendom,  especially  in  England,  the 
seat  of  these  new  opinions  ;  a  war  of  Pope  against 
Pope.  The  Pontiff  of  Rome  promulgates  a  crusade 
agaiA0l  the  Pontiff  of  Ayignon,  A  Bishop  (Norwich) 
is  at  the  head  cA  the  English  host.  Public  prayers  are 
put  up,  by  order  of  the  Primate,  in  every  church  of 
the  realm,  iot  the  success  of  the  expedition  into  Flan* 
ders.  The  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  are  called  on  by 
the  Arclibisliop  to  enforce  upon  their  flocks  the  duty 
rf  contribution  to  this  sacred  purpose.  Money,  jewels, 
prop^ty  rfall  kinds,  are  lavishly  brought  in,  or  rigidly 
extorted ;  it  is  declared  meritorious  to  fight  for  the 
fidth,  glorious  to  combat  for  the  Lord.  The  same 
indulgences  are  granted  as  to  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land.*  * 

Spencer,  the  young  and  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the  peasant  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk.  At  the  head  of  eight  lances  and  a 
few  archers,  he  had  boldly  arrested  one  of  the  ring- 
leader. A  few  knights  gathered  round  him.  Armed 
from  bead  to  foot,  with  a  huge  two-handed  sword,  he 
attacked  an  immense  rabble,  hewed  them  down,  put 
the  rest  to  flight,  seized  the  captain,  a  dyer  of  Norwich, 
and  reduced  his  diocese  to  peace  by  these  victories,  and 
by  remorseless  executions.  This  same  Bishop  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  crusade.  The  powers  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  Pope  were  enormous :  he  had  full  Papal 

1  The  praainbto  to  ^Stut  ArehblBhop's  numdate  for  public  pnyen  thrcmgh- 
out  the  nahn  begins  wfl9i  **  Rex  peciflcue,  Jesus  Cbiistus.**  It  enlarges  on 
Ihe  bleeeings  of  peace,  and  goes  on :  **  Quam  meritorinm  fdt  pngnare  pit 
Me;  qmrnque  decoram  po^are  pro  Domino.**    Conrtena7*s  own  words* 
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aathority.  He  addressed  all  the  parish  priests  in  the 
province  of  York,  urging  them  to  compel  contribataona 
bj  every  means,  bj  confessions,  by  indolgeoces.  Par- 
liament mormnred  that  sach  a  vast  array  o£  the  king's 
forces  should  be  sent  out  of  the  realm  under  so  inex- 
perienced a  general :  but  Hu^  Calveriy,  and  some  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  French  wars,  scrupled  not  to 
serve  under  the  mitred  captain.^ 

But  after  all,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  at  first  suc- 
cessful, was  in  the  end  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was  insulting  to  all  sound  religious  feeling.  The  era- 
saders  took  Gravelines,  they  took  Dunkirk ;  and  this 
army  of  the  Pope,  headed  by  a  Christian  Bishop,  in  a 
war  so-called  religious,  surpassed  the  ordinary  inhu- 
manity  of  the  times.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
were  hewn  to  pieces  in  one  vast  massacre.  Afier 
these  first  successes  the  London  apprentices,  and  the 
villains  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  seized  with  a 
crusading  ardor.  They  mounted  white  doaks,  with 
red  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards  to  their 
swords,  and  marched  ofi*  defying  their  masters.'  Many 
religious,  monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example.' 
The  crusaders  had  neither  the  pride  nor  consolation  of 
permanent  success.  The  army  of  Spencer  returned  as 
ingloriously  as  it  had  conducted  itself  atrociously*     He 

1  See  m  the  Cloee  BolU  (edited  by  Mr.  Devon)  ihe  larae  of  nMoegr  fer 
Spencer's  cnuade  by  the  hends  of  John  Philpot,  for  wages  in  the  war,  and 
reward  for  2500  men-at-arms  Mnd  8000  areheBS,  OMOt  ISs.  4dL— OCk  yeat 
ef  Richard  n.,  13S5. 

s  John  Philpot,  the  magnificent  Mayor  of  London,  had  raised  1000  men- 
at-arms  at  his  own  expense.  He  took  great  interest  in  ihe  Bishop's  expe- 
dition, and  kept  ships  to  give  tliese  volanteeTB  free  passage. 

s  Of  these  religious,  says  Walslngham,  it  was  **  in  magnom  persooanoi 
snanun  dedecns  et  detrimentum,  quia  noo  propter  Jeaum  Chiistnm  pera 
grinare  decreverant,  sed  at  patriam  mnndumqoe  videant.'*  —  P.  SOI. 
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had  60,000  men,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Ghent.  Be- 
fore Tpres  he  failed  shamefully.  At  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  army  he  withdrew  to  Gravelines,  and 
was  glad  to  buy  a  safe  retreat  by  the  surrender  of  the 
town.^ 

On  Innocents'  Day,  two  years  after  the  condemna- 
tion at  Oxford,  during  the  celebration  of  tlie  Mass  in 
the  church  of  Lutterworth,  Wyclifie  was  struck  again 
with  paralysis.  He  died  on  th^  last  day  of  the  year. 
In  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  in  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  the  fearful  distortions  which  usually  accompany  that 
kind  of  death,  nothing  was  lost  upon  his  adversaries, 
who  of  course  held  him  to  be  a  victim  of  Divine  wrath. 
He  died,  it  was  said,  on  the  day  of  St.  Silvester :  to 
the  memory  of  that  Saint,  as  the  fatal  receiver  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  he  had  ever  been  implacably 
hostile.  By  another  account  he  died  on  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury :  he  was  struck  while  impiously 
inveighing  against  that  Martyr  of  the  Church.^ 

Yet  Wyclifie,  though  the  object  of  the  bitterest  ha- 
tred, even  in  his  own  day  awed  his  most  violent  antago- 
nists into  something  approaching  to  admiration.  His 
austere  exemplary  life  has  defied  even  calumny  :  his 
vigorous,  incessant  efibrts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to 
primitive  poverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to  his 
own  pride,  self-interest,  indulgence,  inconsistent  with  his 
earnest  severity.     His  industry,  even  in  those  laborious 


1  At  ft  Iftter  period,  when  the  Lollards,  by  preaching  against  pUgrimagea, 
idingered  the  interests  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  Bishop  Spencer 
•wore  that  if  any  of  WycUffe's  preachers  came  into  his  diocese,  he  would 
hum  or  behead  him.  ''  Faith  and  religion  remained  inviolate  in  the  dio- 
eiac  of  Norwich."  —  W  ilsinghara,  Ul. 

s  Walaingbam,  p.  812  The  historian  consigns  him  to  the  companionship 
of  Cain. 
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days,  was  astonishing.  The  immber  of  his  books,  most- 
ly indeed  brief  tracts,  baffles  calculation.  Two  hundred 
are  said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bohemia.  How  much 
of  the  transhition  of  the  Scripturfe  he  executed  himself, 
is  not  precisely  known ;  but  even  if  in  parts  only  su- 
perintended, it  was  a  prodigious  achievement  for  one 
man,  so  deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  polemic  war- 
fiir©  with  the  hierarchy,  the  monks,  and  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.^  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  con- 
summate master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Schools :  he 
was  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  terror  of  Oxford.  "  He 
was  second  to  none,'*  so  writes  a  monk,  "in  philos- 
ophy ;  in  the  discipline  of  the  Schools,  incompara- 
ble."* In  this,  indeed,  appear  at  once  his  strength, 
and  the  source  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
style  and  matter  of  his  writings.  Wycliffe  was  a  subtile 
schoolman,  and  a  popular  religious  pamphleteer.  He 
addressed  the  students  of  the  University  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  the  logic  of  their  schools ;  he  addressed 
the  vulgar,  which  included  no  doubt  the  whole  laity 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  homely  vernacular  phrase.  Hence  he 
B,  as  it  were,  two  writers  :  his  Latin  is  dry,  argument- 
ative, syllogistic,  abstruse,  obscure :  his  English  rude, 
coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement ;  with 
short  stinging  sentences,  and  perpetual  hard  antithesis.* 
His  Kfe  shows  that  his  religious  views  were  progres- 
sive.    His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  moi*al 

1  The  most  corious  charge  against  the  translators  of  the  Bible  is  that  It 
was  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  Joachim  and  John  Peter  Oliva  which  they  were 
pnbliebtng.    Was  this  ignorance  or  malice? 

^  Knighton. 

*  See,  ft«r  instance,  the  long  pa«<ftagc  in  the  tract "  Antichrist  and  hii 
Meynie,"  published  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin. 
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ttid  religious  supremacy  to  religion*  This  was  the  se- 
cret, the  Fital  principle  of  his  antisacerdotalism,  of  his 
peitinadous  enmity  to  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of 
hk  day.  That  the  caste  of  the  Clergy  was  then  dis- 
charging its  lofty  moral  and  religious  mission,  was  d» 
nied  by  erery  pure  and  holy  mind  of  the  time ;  the 
charge  was  admitted  by  all  the  wise,  even  by  Coancils 
The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  Wycliffe,  like  many  ottierE, 
saw  in  their  exorbitant  wealth.  He  could  not  but  con^ 
trast  with  the  primitive  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  that  wealth,  whether  in  estates  held  by  those 
whom  he  called  ^^possessioners,"  the  tithes  exacted  from 
the  whole  realm,  and  all  which  was  extorted  chiefly  in 
kind  by  the  sturdy  beggars  among  the  Mendicants. 
The  Clergy  had  a  right  to  a  frugal,  hospitable  mainten- 
ance, but  no  more.  This  wealth  was  at  once  held  by 
a  &]se  temire,  being  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
was  finrfeited  by  misuse,  and  by  the  neglect  and  non- 
perfiTrmance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  held. 
It  was  therefore  not  merely  lawful,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  State,  of  the  King,  or  the  Emperor,  to  coQ" 
fiscate  the  whole  of  these  escheated  riches ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  ev^  one  to  refuse  tithe  to  a  priest,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  did  not  dischai^  his  duty 
(WycUffe  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  wide  field 
he  opened,  by  investing  fallible  and  interested  men  with 
this  judgment,  to  avarice  and  bad  passions).  It  was 
a  sin,  a  sin  deserving  excommunication,  to  contribute 
to  the  rapacious  quests  of  the  Mendicants. 

WycliflFe  is  charged  with  holding  and  urging  in  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  dominion  founded  in  grace ;  that  is, 
that  the  possession  of  anything  whatever,  even  of  a 
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wife,  depended  on  the  state  of  grace  in  wliich  a  man 
might  be.  Wjcliffe  no  doubt  maintained  in  theoiy, 
that  all  the  gifts  of  God  (God,  as  it  were,  the  One 
great  feudal  Suzerain),  and  of  Christ,  on  account  of 
his  original  righteousness,^  were  held  on  the  condition 
of  holiness.^  But  I  have  never  read,  nor  seen  adduced, 
any  sentence  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  urges  the  ap- 
plication or  enforcement  of  this  principle.  He  recog 
nizes  civil  possession  as  something  totally  distinct,  as  i 
full  and  legal  right.  This  notion  of  dominion  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  his  arguments  for  the  right  to 
the  resumption  of  ecclesiastical  property  by  the  State. 
But  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whose  possessions,  as  held  by 
sinftil  and  unworthy  men,  Wycliffe  remorselessly  ap- 
pUes  this  rule,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  this  was  a 
logical  inference,  an  inference  which  Wycliffe  himself 
may  sometimes,  in  his  incautious  intrepidity,  not  always 
have  avoided.  They  argued  upon,  refuted,  condemned 
it,  as  if  it  were  in  truth,  his  favorite,  ftindamental  max- 
im. A  demagogue  so  dangerous  to  their  order  must 
be  made  out  a  demagogue  dangerous  to  all  orders. 
The  religious  reformer  must  be  convicted  on  his  own 
principles,  as  a  political  and  social  anarchist.  Nor  in 
their  view  was  this  difficult,  hardly  dishonest.  Their 
property,  they  averred,  was  that  of  God,  or  at  least 
o£  his  Saints ;  it  boasted  a  far  higher,  and  a  more  8a« 
cred  title  than  civil  possessions:  to  despoil  them  was 

1  **  Tilulo  autem  originalis  justitie  habuit  Christas  omnia  bona  mundi, 
ut  sflbpe  declarat  Augustinus,  illo  titulo,  vel  titulo  gratis  justomm  sunt  om- 
nia, ted  longk  ab  illo  ikulo  civilis  possessio.  Unde  Christos  et  sni  Apdstoli 
Bpret^  dominatione  civili,  fueruot  de  iiabitatione  pur&,  secundum  ilium  titu- 
ium  contentati/*  &c.,  &c.  See  the  whole  curiouB  passage  (strangely  miv 
printed)  in  Vaughan,  ii.  235. 

^  So  he  seems  to  interpret  the  "  sainte  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
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Bacrileg(>,  impiety,  the  spoliation  of  others  only  the  lest 
heinous  crime  of  robbery :  one  was  an  outrage  on  the 
divine,  the  other  bat  a  breach  of  human  law.^ 

Wycliffe,  after  all,  was  not  merely  premature  as  a 
Reformer  of  Christianity,  he  was  incomplete  and  in- 
sof&cient.  He  was  destructive  of  the  existing  system, 
not  reconstructive  of  a  new  one.  In  the  translation 
of  the  Latin  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  but 
he  had  built  on  it  no  new  edifice.  He  had  swept 
away  one  by  one  almost  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  medi* 
SBval  Latin  Christianity,  pardons,  indulgences,  excom- 
munications, absolutions,  pilgrimages ;  he  had  con- 
demned images,  at  least  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ; 
he  had  rejected  Transubstantiation.  But  Teutonic 
Christianity  had  to  await  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  it  offered  a  new  system  of  doctrine  to  the 
religious  necessities  of  man.  Lutheranism,  Anglican- 
ism, Calvinism,  are  forms  of  faith ;  from  WycUffism  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  firame  a  creed 
like  that  of  Augsburg,  Articles  like  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  even  those  of  Westminster. 

1  This  is  4moag  the  singular  facts,  which  appear  from  the  refhtntion  by 
Woodford  (apnd  Brown,  Fasciculus),  one  of  the  most  instructive  dooa- 
•ii#^*«  concerning  Wydiffism.  This  was  the  doctrine  also  of  AtiiukIumim 
f'*9  Salph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LOLLABDS. 

Wycupfe  left  no  heir  to  his  authority  or  his  inilii- 
Tbt  Lou&i^  ence ;  he  had  organized  no  sect  But  his 
opinions,  or  some  of  his  opinions,  had  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  multitudes.  Knighton  (but  Knighton  wrote 
at  Leicester  in  the  immediate  n^ghborhood  of  Wyo- 
liffe)  declares,  in  his  bitterness,  that  every  second  man 
you  met  was  a  Wycliffite.  Under  the  vague  name  of 
Lollards,  they  were  everywhere ;  bound  together  by  no 
public,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  no  secret  association ; 
only  by  common  sympathies  and  common  jealousy  of 
the  clergy.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were  more,  many 
less,  than  WycliflStes.  They  were  of  all  orders,  ranks, 
classes ;  they  were  near,  and  even  on,  the  throne ; 
they  were  in  the  baronial  castle,  in  the  city  among  the 
substantial  burghers,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  even  in  the 
monastery.  Wycliffe's  own  personal  influence  had  cast 
a  spell  over  some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the 
realm.  His  doctrines  were  looked  on  with  fiivor  by 
tlie  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
above  all  by  the  Queen  of  Richard  IL,  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia.    The  Good  Queen  Anne,^'  as  she  was  popularly 

1  It  is  an  observable  indication  of  popular  feeling  that  **  good  "  seems  to 
be  the  especial  appellative  of  those  most  hostile  to  the  Clergy.  The 
**  good  '*  Queen  Anne;  the  "  good  **  Parliament,  though  its  popularity  roM 
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called,  if  not  in  doctrine,  in  the  foundation  of  her  doc 
trine,  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  was  a  Wyc^  j^^^  ^^^^ 
Kffite.  She  had  the  Gospels  at  least  in  Bo- ^^^  ****~**- 
hemian,  in  English,  and  in  Latin.^  It  was  through  her 
attendants  that  grew  op  not  only  the  political,  but  the 
dose  and  intimate  religious  connection  between  Bohe* 
nua  and  England.  Through  th^n  these  doctrineg 
passed  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Not  only 
does  the  Council  of  Constance  denounce  these  teachers 
as  disciples  of  Wydiffe ;  in  repelling  and  anathematia- 
iDg  Wycliffe,  it  assumes  that  it  is  repelling  and  anathe- 
matizing  the  Bohemian  Reformers.  An  Englishman, 
Peter  Payne,*  throughout  the  Hussite  War,  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  religion,  one  of  the  great  authorities  oi 
the  Bohemian  fiuth.  Among  the  WyclifBte  noblemen 
the  Earl  of  SaBsbury  is  claimed  by  Fox,  and  branded 
by  Walsingham  as  an  obstinate  and  shameless  Lollard, 
a  despiser  of  images,  a  scoffer  at  the  Sacraments^*  Hig 
firte  will  erelong  appear.  A  list  of  ten  or  twelve 
knights  of  property  and  influence  has  been  preserved, 
who  openly  avowed  the  WycKffite  opinions:  among 
these  was  the  hero  and  martyr  of  Ixdlardism,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham.^  London  was  then:  strong- 
no  doabt  mach  out  of  its  atUchment  to  the  Black  Prince;  the  '*  good  *' 
Duke  Hamphrej,  the  adreraaiy  of  CAidinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  the 
meet  diatlDgiiished  generml  in  the  Anti-Huiaite  wart,  f  saapect,  too,  iMne 
latent  cooneetion  betireen  the  Lollard  pwrtj*  and  Duke  Humphrej. 

1  **  HobiBs  ngina  ABgU««  aoror  CAsaris,  habet  Eyangelium,  in  linguA 
tvi|»lict,  exatatom,  scilicet  in  linga&  BohemidL,  Teotonidl,  et  Latin!.**  I 
translate  ^  Teatonic&  *'  English.  —  Wydiffe,  apnd  Lewis.  Anne  of  Boho- 
■itt  died  1193. 

*  Ob  Peter  Pajna,  Lewis,  p.  990.  Compare  Palacky,  Geschkhte  worn 
aawnwi,  espeoiaUj  iiL  2,  p.  4S6. 

t  «LoUrdorura  fiiutor  in  tot&  ritft,  et  imagintun  riKpensor,  oontemptof 
canonnm,  sacramentonunqnederisor.'* 

«  See  ch.  z.,  Lewises  Life  of  Wycliffe.    Sir  Thomas  LaQrmer,  Sir  I^ewit 
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hold.  The  sober  and  wealthy  citizens  were  advancing 
in  intelligence  and  freedom,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  gained  without  risk  or  labor,  spent 
with  splendor  and  ostentation  which  shamed  their  more 
homely  and  frugal  living.^  Nor  were  they  without  ac- 
tive proselytes  in  the  lower  and  more  unruly  classes. 
Peter  Patishull,  an  Augustinian  Monk,  though  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Pope's  chaplains  (a  lucrative  and 
honorable  office,  which  conferred  great  privileges,  and 
was  commonly  bought  at  a  great  price),  embraced 
Wycliffism.  He  preached  publicly  on  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  at  St.  Christopher's  in  London.  The  Augus- 
tinians  burst  into  the  church,  and  served  an  int^dict 
on  the  unsilenced  teacher.  The  Lollards  drove  them 
out.  PatishuU  affixed  a  writing  on  the  doors  of  St. 
▲.D.  1887.  Paul's,  ^^  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  com- 
panionship of  the  worst  of  men  to  the  most  perfect  and 
holy  life  of  the  Lollards."  ^  The  midland  towns,  ris- 
ing into  opulence,  were  full  of  Wycliffism,  especially 
Leicester.  There  the  Primate  Courtenay  took  his  seat 
in  full  Pontificals  on  the  trial  of  certain  heretics,  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  note ;  their  accusers  were  the 
clergy  of  the  town.  They  were  anathematized  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  and   read  their  recantation.' 


Clifforde,  Sir  John  Peeche,  Sir  Richard  Stoiy,  Sir  Reginald  de  Hjlton,  Sir 
John  Trussel,  with  Dakes  and  Earh.    Lewis  is  quoting  Knighton.    Lewi 
gives  an  account  of  these  men.    To  these  he  adds  (p.  243)  Sir  William 
Nevyll,  Sir  John  Clenboum,  Sir  John  Mountague  (p.  243),  and  Sir  Laa- 
rence  de  St.  Martin  (p.  244). 

1  Among  Walsingham's  reproachful  appellations  heaped  on  the  London- 
en  is  **  Lolardorum  sustentatores.**  Compare  Lewises  aoconnt  of  the  re- 
forming Mayor,  John  of  Northampton,  p.  256.  He  was  connected  with 
Chaucer.  —  Life  of  ChoHcery  and  Note  forward. 

s  Fox,  i.  p.  661,  fix>m  Chronicle  of  St  Albans. 

•  WilkiDs,iii.208. 
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Bat  the  strength  of  the  party  was  in  the  lower  orden 
of  society.  Among  them  the  name  of  Lollard,  of  mi- 
certain  origin  (it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  was  a  name 
adopted  by  themselves  or  affixed  as  odioas  and  derisive 
by  their  enemies^),  comprehended  no  doubt,  besides 
the  religious,  a  vast  mass  of  the  discontented  and  revo- 
lutionary. In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  the  King, 
Richard  II.,  was  hastily  summoned  from  Ireland  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  An  outbreak  of  the  Lollards 
was  said  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  realm.  London 
was  placarded  with  menacing  sentences;  they  were 
affixed  on  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  St.  Peter  in 
Westminster.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  This  expostulatory  petition 
showed  that  the  grave  and  more  prudent  influ^ice  of 
the  master  was  withdrawn ;  that  his  opinions  had 
worked  deeply  down  into  a  lower  region.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  more  noble  or  distinguished  followers 
of  Wycliffe  were  concerned  in  the  movement,  petition  or 
which  was  an  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism.  ^^^*^**^' 
It  was  vehemently,  in  every  point,  antipapal,  anti- 
Roman.  It  was  Wycliffite,  but  beyond  Wycliffism. 
**  Since  the  Church  of  England,  fatally  following  that 
of  Rome,  has  been  endowed  with  tem[>oralities,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  have  deserted  her  communion.  Their 
Priesthood  is  no  Priesthood  ;  men  in  mortal  sin  cannot 
convey  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Clergy  profess  celibacy, 
but  from  thdr  pampered  living  are  unable  to  practise 
it.  The  pretended  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  leads 
to  idolatry.  Exorcisms  or  Benedictions  ai*e  vain,  de- 
lusive, and  diabolical.     The  realm  cannot  prosper  so 

^I  cannot  utisfy  myself  oa  this  point. 
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long  as  spiritaal  persons  hdd  secular  offices.  One  who 
unites  the  two  is  an  hermaphrodite.  All  chantries  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  should  be  suppressed :  100  reli^ 
ious  houses  would  be  enough  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  realm.  Pilgrimages,  the  worshipping  images  or 
the  Cross,  or  reHcs,  is  idolatry.  Auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  are  mischievous  or  a  mockery.  Capital 
punishments  are  to  be  abolished  as  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament.  Convents  of  females  are  defiled  by  licen- 
tiousness and  the  worst  crimes.  All  trades  which  min- 
ister to  pride  or  luxury,  especially  goldsmiths  and  sword- 
cutlers,  are  unlawful." 

These  murmurs  of  a  burdened  and  disconteoted 
populace  were  lost  in  the  stir  of  great  political  events, 
the  dethronement  of  the  King,  his  death,  and  the  ao- 
cession  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 

The  son  and  successors  of  John  of  Ghiunt  inherited 
j^MfgOanot  neither  the  policy  nor  the  religion,  if  it  waa 
Heniy  IV.  f}^  rcKgion,  of  dieir  ancealOT.  Henry  IV. 
to  strengthen  himself  on  his  usurped  throne,  Henry 
y.  to  obtain  more  lavish  subsidies  for  his  French  wan, 
Henry  VI.  from  his  meek  and  pious  character,  entered 
into  close  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church.  Re- 
ligious differences  are  but  fiuntly  traced  in  the  Warb 
of  the  Roses. 

The  high-bom  Arundel  had  succeeded  the  hi^-bom 
iniBdei  Courtenay  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
UB7.  remarkable  to  see  the  two  Pnmates,  Canter- 

bury and  York,  on  adverse  sides  in  the  revolutioii 
which  dispossessed  Richard  U.  of  his  throne.  Arun- 
del was  already,  before  the  landing  of  Henry  at  Ra« 
vensperg,  deep  in  conspiracy  against  Ki^g  Richard 
His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Ai*undel,  had  been  executed 
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btfore  bis  face ;  himself  had  fled,  or  had  been  banished 
to  France,  Neville  of  York  adhered  to  Richard's  for^ 
tones,  and  suffered  degradation,  or  a  kind  of  ignomin- 
ious translation  to  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland.^  The 
name)  rank,  influence,  bold  character  of  Arundel  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  adherents  to  the  usvir- 
pation  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  received  the  abdication  of  Ridiard.  Scrope» 
who  succeeded  Neville  as  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
one  of  the  King's  Proctors  on  his  renunciation  of  the 
crown.  Arundel  presented  Henry  to  tl>e  people  as 
their  king.  Arundel  set  the  crown  on  his  brow. 
When  the  beads  of  the  Eark  o£  K^t  and  Salisbury 
(ihe  lamous  Lollard)  and  of  six  knights,  afler  their 
yam  insurrection  and  their  defeat  near  Cirencester, 
were  sent  to  London  to  be  exposed  on  the  bridge,  they 
were  received  and  accompanied  by  the  Bishc^s  and 
Oergy  in  solemn  procession,  in  full  pontificals,  chant- 
ing Te  Deum.^  Arundel  might  seem  to  have  fbrgo1>- 
ten,  in  his  loyal  zeal,  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Becket.     Li   tliat  insurrection   two  clergymen  were 

^  The  northern  prelates  seem  to  have  adhered  to  Bichmrd  IL  Marks, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  a  speech  of  singular  boldness  and  fbrce,  defended  the 
deposed  mooardu  —  See  Collier,  L  p.  Iia  See  above  reteence  to  Papal 
Xetter,  p.  371,  note  L 

3  So  writes  the  Monk  of  St.  Denjs,  as  if  present.  **  Aderant  et  pr»ce- 
dentes,  qni  capita  eomltum  Cantiss  et  de  Salisberr^,  sex  qnoqme  alioraa 
miUtoiB,  longis  hmeeis  affixa  defferebant  cum  lituis  et  instmmentis  mnai- 
eis,  ot  sic  cives  ad  horrendum  spectaculum  convenirent.  Cumqne  Pontifi- 
ees  com  Ctero  sacris  vestibns  induti  processienabantnr,  Te  Denm  htoda 
BBS  altii  voeibas  cantando  obviam  soelest»  (o?)  maneri  proceasiMent^ 
tandem  ad  introitum  pontis  suspensa  sunt  capita,  membra  quoque  per 
campestria  sparsa  sunt,  feris  et  avibus  devoranda.*'  --  L.  zz.  c  16,  p<  7BS. 
When  the  quarters  of  theee  tmhappy  men  were  bronsifat  to  London,  no  less 
Oian  IS  bishops  and  33  mitred  abbots  joined  the  populace,  and  met  tbeai 
with  the  most  indecent  marks  of  joy  and  exultation.  See,  too,  the  oandnof 
ft  the  Eari  of  BuUand. — Hume,  Henry  IT. 
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hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  without  remonstrance 
from  the  Primate.^  When  Archbishop  Scrope,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  Percies,  is  beheaded  as  a  traitor^ 
Arundel  keeps  silence. 

Archbishop  Arundel  was  to  be  propitiated  or  re- 
warded bj  all  concessions  which  could  be  demanded 
by  a  partisan  so  unscrupulous  and  of  so  much  influ- 
ence. Almost  the  first  act  of  Henry  IV.,  notwith- 
standing these  bold  infringements  on  the  personal 
sanctity  of  consecrated  persons,  was  to  declare  himself 
the  champion  of  the  hierarchy  against  her  dangerous 
enemies.  In  the  first  Conyocation  a  welcome  message 
was  deUvered,  that  the  new  King  would  be  the  Protec- 
tor of  the  Church.  The  Prelates  were  urged  to  take 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  itinerant  preachers; 
▲.».1899.  the  Crown  promised  its  aid  and  support. 
The  King,  in  his  first  speedi  in  Parliament,  an- 
nounced the  same  deliberate  determination  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  &ith.  The  Commons  returned  their 
humble  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  zeal  in  the  asser* 
tion  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  liberties  of  thp 
Cbnrch. 

In  England  alone  a  Statute  was  necessary  to  legalize 
Stetate  de  the  bumiug  of  heretics.^  In  all  other  parts 
comborendo.  of  Christendom  the  magistrate  had  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign,  either 
of  his  own  supreme  authority,  or  under  the  old  Ro- 
man Imperial  Law,  had  obsequiously  executed  the 
mandates  of  the  Bishop.     The  secular  arm  received 

^  Walsingham,  p.  868. 

s  Blackstone  indeed  Mys  (B.  iv.  c  4)  of  the  writ  de  hfBretioo  oombvrendit 
tfcftt  ^  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  kw  itMlC 
Oompare  Hales's  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  The  king  might  issae  rach  a  writ 
Bat  ia  there  any  instance  of  such  writ  actually  issued  in  England?  *' 
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the  delinquent  against  the  law  of  the  Church.  The 
judgment  was  passed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  or 
that  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  the  Church,  with  a  kind 
of  eyasion  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  hypoc- 
risy, would  not  be  stained  with  blood.  The  Clergy 
commanded,  and  that  under  the  most  awful  threats, 
the  fire  to  be  lighted  and  the  victim  tied  to  the  stake 
by  others,  and  acquitted  themsdves  of  the  cruelty  of 
burning  their  fellow-creatures. 

King  Henry  IV.  and  the  Parliament  (even  the 
Commons,  now  affi*ighted  no  doubt  by  the  a^.  moo. 
wild  and  revolutionary  tenets  ascribed  to  all  the  Lol- 
lards, and  avowed  by  some)  enacted  the  Statute  which 
bears  the  ill-omened  appellatioD,  /^  for  the  burning  of 
heretics."  The  preamble  was  directed  in  the  mosi 
comprehensive  terms  against  the  new  preachers.^  It 
was  averred  that  in  their  public  preachings,  in  their 
schools,  through  their  books,  they  stirred  up  and  in- 
flamed the  peq)le  to  sedition,  insurrection,  and  other 
enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard,  in  subversion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Church* 
in  diininution  of  God's  honor,  and  also  in  destruction  of 
the  estate,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. These  preachings,  schools,  books  were  strictly 
inhibited.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  empowered 
to  arrest  all  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  these  acts, 
to  imprison  them,  to  bring  them  to  trial  in  his  court. 
^*  If  he  shall  refuse  to  abjure  such  doctrines,  or,  having 
abjured,  relapse,  sentence  is  to  be  recorded :  a  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  mayor  or 
bailiff  of  the  nearest  borough,  who  is  to  take  order 
that  on  a  high  place  in  public,  before  the  fiice  of  the 
people  he  be  burned." 
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Nor  vras  thia  Statute  an  idle  menace ;  the  Primate 
and  the  Bishops  hastened  to  make  examples  imder  its 
terrible  provisions. 

William  Sautree  is  the  protomartyr  of  Wycliffism. 
Wiiuam  ^^*  *^®  fi^^  victim,  while  he  displays  most 
BaatTM.  lyjy  ^jjg  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  does 
not  lead  the  holy  army  with  much  dignity.  His  su^ 
ferings  alone  entitle  him  to  profound  commiseration* 
lie  was  chosen  perhaps  as  an  example  to  overawe  Lon- 
don, and  as  one  whose  fate  would  not  provoke  danger- 
ous sympathy.  William  Sautree  had  been  Priest  of 
St.  Margaret's  in  King's  Lynn :  he  was  now  a  preacher 
at  St.  Osyth  in  the  City.  He  had  been  already  ar^ 
raigned  and  convicted  before  that  model  of  a  Christian 
Prelate,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Noi-wich.  On  his  trial 
in  London,  he  not  only  recanted  and  withdrew  his  lie-' 
cantntion  (a  more  pardonable  weakness),  he  daringly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  on  trial  before.  The 
record  of  the  Court  of  Norwich  Was  produced  befi»re 
him.  He  had  already  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
the  denial  of  Transubstantiation.  He  was  now  doomed 
to  the  flames,  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  ceremony  of 
his  degradation  took  place  at  St  Paul's,  with  all  its 
minute,  harassing,  impressive  formalities.  He  was  then 
delivered  over,  and  for  the  first  time  the  air  of  London 
was  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  this  kind  of  human  sac- 
rifice. The  writ  for  the  execution  of  Sautree  distinct'^ 
ly  stated  tliat  the  burning  of  heretics  is  enjoined  by  the 
kw  of  God  as  well  as  of  man,  and  by  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  The  act  was  that  of  the  King,  by  ihh 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  burning  was 
in  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  as  an  example  to  al) 
other  Christians.^ 

i  The  accoittti*  ia  F«s.    09myn9  mm»^  U  LiACMter,  p  85. 
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Yet  if  the  Commons  had  assented  (if  diej  did  fbr- 
mally  assent  to  the  persecuting  Statute),  if  they  had 
petitioned  for  its  rigid  enforcement  against  the  Lollards, 
and  those  who  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrines,  there 
was  still  great  jealousy  of  the  more  unpopular  abuses 
in  the  Church.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  petitions 
were  ^esented,^  that  all  Monks  of  French  birth  should 
be  expelled  from  the  country,  all  priories  held  by  for- 
eigDers  seised,  every  benefice  have  its  vicar  bound  to 
reside,  and  to  exercise  hospitality ;  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  of  the  four  Mendicant 
Orders  under  the  age  of  24.  The  King  assented  to 
limit  the  age  to  18.'  The  next  session  the  King,  by 
his  Chancellor,  as  though  to  awe  the  boldness  of  Par- 
Uament,  again  declared  it  to  be  his  royal  will  to  main* 
tain  the  Church,  as  his  ancestors  had  maintained  it,  in 
all  its  liberties  and  franchises.  He  compared  the  realm 
and  its  three  estates  to  the  htmian  body.  The  Church 
was  the  right  side,  the  King  the  left,  the  Commonalty 
the  other  members.  The  answer  of  the  Conmions  was 
an  address  to  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Confessor  and 
two  others  of  his  household.  Henry  not  merely  sub- 
mitted, but  declared  that  he  would  retain  no  one  about 
his  person  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  people. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  a^^arent  harmony  of  the  King 
and  his  Parliament.  He  entreated  them  not  to  be 
abashed  or  to  refrain  from  giving  their  good  counsel. 
They  desired  that  he  would  notify  to  them  the  honorar 

1  Bot  Ptrliament  iii.  459. 

s  Walsingbam  gives  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  feeling  about  tha 
Mendicants.  He  says  that  Owen  G1endower*s  dealings  with  devils  wert 
instigated  and  aided  hy  the  Friar  Minors.  Bnt  he  is  shocked  at  his  own 
words.  **  Absit  ut  hominibus  tam  sanctam  professis  regulam  ut  cum  dm- 
BBonibns  tantam  contrahereat  familiaritatem.'*  —  P.  366. 
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ble  and  virtuous  persons  whom  he  named  for  his  house- 
hold, and  that  he  would  appoint  no  foreigners.  The 
King  again  graciously  assented :  he  even  promised  to 
live  upon  his  own.  "  The  King  is  willing  so  to  do,  aa 
soon  as  he  well  may."  But  the  Commons  were  well 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  Henry's  title.  So  far  as  that 
the  Commonalty  might  reUeve  themselves  from  taxa- 
tion by  throwing  the  burden  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  they  were  all  Lollards.  They  represented 
that  while  the  knights  were  worn  out  in  service  against 
the  King's  enemies,  the  clergy  sat  idle  at  home.  Pri- 
mate Arundel  answered  that  their  vassals  followed  the 
King  to  his  wars ;  that  they  paid  their  tenths  more 
promptly  than  the  laity  their  fifteenths,  besides  the 
potent  aid  of  their  prayers.  The  Speaker  (he  was  a 
knight,  John  Cheyne,^  who  had  been  in  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  thrown  them  off  without  license)  betrayed  in 
Btrifb  in  ^^^  voice  and  look  something  of  heretical  or 
Paruament.  knjgiitly  disparagement  of  the  value  of  their 
prayers.  Arundel  broke  out,  ^^  No  kingdom  ever  pros- 
pered without  devotion ;  nor  think  thou  to  plunder  the 
Church,  so  long  as  there  is  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thou  wilt  do  it  at  thy  peril."  The  Primate  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  wavering  King,  imploring  him 
to  respect  his  oaths,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
A.i».i4a7.  Church.  The  obstinate  Commons  persisted 
in  their  unwelcome  representations.  They  urged  from 
a  schedule,  with  tempting  and  nicely-calculated  particu- 
lars, that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, Priors,  now  idly  wasted,  would  ftimish  to  the 
reakn  15  Earis,  1500  Knights,  6200  Squires.  The 
King  forbade  tliera  to  discuss  such  high  matters.    They 

1  Walsingham,  p.  57S. 
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began  still  more  to  show  their  anti-hierarchical  spirit. 
They  demanded  a  mitigation  of  the  statute  against  the 
Lollards.  The  King  answered  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  severe.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason  a  sub- 
sequent answer  to  the  same  petition  was  in  milder 
terms,  jet  ^^  this  relaxation  was  not  to  be  alleged  as  an 
example.*' 

In  the  midst  of  these  significant  struggles  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons  —  the  King  pledged  by 
gratitude  and  by  his  interests  to  maintain  the  hierarchy 
to  the  utmost ;  the  Commons,  if  not  in  open  assertion 
of  religious  liberty,  looking  with  greedy  and  jealous 
eyes  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy :  the  second  victim  on 
record  of  the  sanguinary  law  was  sent  to  pub-  n,^,^  j, 
lie  execution.  He  was  but  a  humble  tailor  ^*^' 
of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Why,  among  all  the 
Lollards,  who  boasted  that  they  were  100,000,  this 
poor  man  was  chosen  for  this  melancholy  distinction 
does  not  appear.  John  Badbee  had  already  3^1^ 
been  tried  and  condemned  in  the  Court  of  *>""»**• 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His  crime  was  the  ordinary 
one,  the  denial  of  Transubstantiation ;  and  this,  except- 
ing that  in  one  respect  it  was  coarsely  expressed,^  from 
the  usual  objections  which  formed  part  of  the  Wycliff- 
ite  creed.  He  was  summoned  to  London  before  a  more 
dignified  and  solemn  tribunal.  The  Primate  sat  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Oxford,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Bath,  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  poor  mairs  an- 
swers were  given  with  courage  and  firmness  in  words 

^  He  said  tliat  John  Bates  of  Bristol  had  as  much  power  and  aathority 
to  make  the  like  body  of  Christ  as  any  priest  ba/1.  —  Fox.  i.  679. 
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of  simplicity  and  plain  sense.  He  said  that  he  would 
believe  "  the  Omnipotent  God  in  Trinitie,"  and  said^ 
moreover,  "if  every  Host  being  consecrated  at  the 
altar  were  the  Lord's  body,  that  then  there  be  20,000 
Gods  in  England.  But  he  believed  in  one  Qod  Om- 
nipotent." Every  effort  was  made  to  incline  him  to 
retract.  Arundel  the  Primate  condescended  to  urge 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  submission.  He  was  con- 
demned in  a  second  great  Court,  held  in  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  brought  out  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield.  The 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  as  if  to  overawe  him, 
brought  out  the  Sacrament.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Henry,  chanced  to  be  present.  At  the  first  sensation 
of  the  fire,  the  poor  man  cried  out  "  Mercy  I "  The 
Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  removed.  But  it  was  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  not  of  man,  that  Badbee  i^pealed. 
Neither  persuasions  nor  the  promises  of  a  yearly  main- 
tenance could  subdue  his  quiet  but  inflexible  courage ; 
he  was  thrust  back  into  the  blazing  cask,  and  per* 
ished  in  the  flames.  Did  Prince  Henry  turn  away  his 
eyes?* 

William  Thorpe,  arraigned  before  this  time,  was  a 
man  of  higher  station  and  character.  He  was  tried  be* 
fore  Arundel ;  his  trial  lasted  a  consideraUe  time ;  it  al* 
most  appears  that  it  was  protracted  for  more  than  a  year. 
But  it  is  most  remarkable  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  known 
what  was  his  fate.  He  lived  to  write  an  account  of 
his  trial ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  kept  in  prison.^ 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  the  religious  conduct 
^^yI  ^   of  the  gay  and  dissolute  Prince  might  have 

1  Walsinghani  as  well  as  Fox  relates  his  death,  —  P.  »379. 
S  This  is  the  oonjectare  of  Fox.    The  trial  is  curious.    The  trial  or  ar- 
raignment began  in  1407. 
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been  an  object  of  apprebension ;  the  Lollards  might 
hope  that  at  least,  notwithstanding  his  doubtiid  con* 
duct  at  the  execution  of  Badbee,  he  would  not  be 
the  slave  of  the  hierarchy.  These  apprehensions  and 
these  herpes  were  speedily  dissipated,  whether  by  any 
acts  or  words  of  Henry ;  by  the  early  betrayal  of  his 
ambitious  designs,  into  which  the  sagacious  Church 
afterwards  threw  itself  with  the  most  loyal  ardor ;  or 
from  the  no  less  sagacious  prescience  of  his  character 
among  the  Lollards.  The  Lollards  might  well  mistrust 
the  son  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  such  men,  among  many 
of  whom  fiuiaticism  was  the  height  of  virtue,  were  not 
likely  to  disguise  their  mistrust,  or  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing measures  perhaps  for  their  safety,  perhaps  for  more 
than  safety.  Whatever  the  causes  of  this  mutual  jeal* 
oosy,  the  Lollards  seem  to  have  begun  the  strife.  On 
the  doors  of  the  churches  in  London  appeared  men« 
adng  notices,  that  to  the  number  of  100,000  men,  they 
were  prepared  to  maintain  their  opinions  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  head  of  the  Lollards  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord  Cobham,  a  man  of  the  highest  military  qi 
reputation,  who  had  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  French  wars.  His  whole  soul  was  now 
devoted  to  his  religion.  Through  his  influence  unli- 
censed preachers  swarmed  through  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Here- 
ford. The  Primate  Arundel  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
fit>m  bold  and  decisive  measures  in  his  own  diocese,  or 
not  to  force  to  issue  the  King's  yet  undeclared  opinions 
on  this  momentous  question.  He  summoned  the  Con- 
vocation  of  the  Clergy.  Lord  Cobham  was  accused  as 
having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  power  and  aur 
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thority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  holding 
heretical  opinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Penance,  Pit- 
grimages,  the  Power  of  the  Keys.  On  these  crimes 
he  was  denounced  to  the  King.  Henry  honored  the 
valiant  knight,  the  skiliul  general,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  France,  who  might 
hereafter  (for  Henry's  ambitious  schemes  were  a»- 
suredly  within  his  heart)  be  of  signal  service  in  the 
same  fields.  He  had  no  doubt  that  his  own  arguments 
would  convince  so  noble  a  subject,  so  brave  a  soldier, 
so  aspiring  a  knight.  But  Henry  was  just  ^nerged 
from  his  merry  life ;  at  least,  with  all  mistrust  of  the 
potent  enchantments  of  Shakspeare,  Henry's  youth  can 
have  been  no  school  for  serious  theology.  He  knew 
not  much  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  pos- 
sessed the  disciples  of  Wycliffe.  He  resented  the  more 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  Cobham ;  his  disobedience 
was  almost  treason.  Cobham,  as  it  is  related,  protested 
the  most  submissive  loyalty.  "  You  I  am  most  prompt 
and  willing  to  obey :  you  are  a  Christian  King,  the 
Minister  of  God,  that  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain  for 
the  punishment  of  wicked  doers  and  the  reward  of  the 
virtuoas.  To  you,  under  God,  I  owe  my  whole  obedi* 
ence.  Whatsoever  you  command  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  am  I  ready  to  fulfil.  To  the  Pope  1 
owe  neither  suit  nor  service :  he  is  the  great  Antichrist^ 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  abomination  of  desolation  in 
the  holy  place." 

Lord  Cobham^  retired  to  his  strong  castle  of  Cowt 
ing,  near  Rochester.  He  treated  the  citations,  the  ex-* 
communications  of  the  Archbishop  with  utter  contempt, 
and  seemed  determined  to  assert  the  independent  of  a 

A  He  was  Lord  Cobham  by  right. 
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bold  baron,  and  to  defend  his  house  against  all  aggres- 
sors. The  summoners,  one  after  another,  were  re- 
pelled ;  letters  eitatory  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Roches- 
ter  Cathedral,  three  miles  off,  were  torn  down  and 
homed.  The  Snmmoner  at  length  foxmd  his  way  into 
the  castle  accompanied  by  a  King's  officer.  To  the 
royal  officer  Cobham  was  too  prudent  or  too  loyal  to 
(dfer  resistance.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
There  (perhaps  shortly  before)  he  published  a  full  am 
fession  of  his  belief  Its  language  was  calm,  guarded, 
conciliatory.  If  the  Clergy  had  chosen  to  be  satisfied, 
they  might  have  been  satisfied.  Cobham  was  again 
admitted  to  the  King's  presence.  He  offered  one  hun- 
dred knights  as  his  compurgators.  He  offered  wager 
of  battle ;  he  would  fight  for  life  or  death  with  Chris- 
tian or  heathen,  on  the  quarrel  of  his  fidth,  saying  the 
King  and  his  Counsellors.^ 

But  Arundel  was  determined  to  crush  his  antagonist 
He  admitted  that  Cobham's  confession  contained  much 
which  was  good.  Articles  were  firamed  declaring  Tran- 
substantiation  in  its  grossest  form,  the  absolute  annihi- 
lation of  the  material  bread  and  wine ;  Confession  in 
the  most  rigid  terms,  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  the 
w<»r8hip  of  images,  and  pilgrimages.  Cobham  was 
arraigned  before  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  (the  Bishop  of  Bangor  joined  the 
tribunal),  with  a  number  of  Doctors  of  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law.^     The  Archbishop's  language  was  mild,  his 

1  It  Sa  said,  bat  most  improbablj,  that  he  appealed  from  the  Archbishop 
to  the  Pope. 

*  Daring  the  search  for  Wjeliffe*8  writings,  whidi  were  poblidy  bnmed 
•ft  Panl*s  Cross,  a  book  was  f<rand  at  a  limner*s,  where  it  had  been  lefr  to 
be  iilamfaiated,  belooging  to  Oklcastle.    The  King  read  a  ftw  pages,  and 
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purpose  stern  and  inflexible.  Cobham  knelt  down  and 
spake :  "  Many  have  been  my  crimes  against  man  ;  for 
the  bi'eaking  of  God's  commandments  they  never  cursed 
me,  for  breaking  their  laws  and  traditions  I  and  others 
are  thus  cruelly  entreated."  He  was  committed,  and 
appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Dominican  convent  He 
was  submitted  to  a  long,  weary,  intricate,  scholastic 
cross-examination.  He  gradually  lost  his  calm  self- 
command.  The  suppressed  enthusiasm  burst  out  into 
a  wild  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Prelates.  He  denounced  the  wealth  of  the  Church  as 
the  venom  of  the  Church.  "  What  meanest  thou/' 
said  Arundel,  "  by  venom  ?  "  "  Your  possessions  and 
your  lordships.  Then  cried  an  angel  in  the  air,  as 
your  own  chronicles  witness:  *Woe,  woe,  woel  this 
day  is  venom  poured  into  the  Church  of  God.'  Since 
that  day  Pope  hath  put  down  Pope ;  one  has  poisoned, 
one  has  cursed,  one  has  slain  another.  Consider  ye 
this,  all  men.  Christ  was  meek  and  merciful;  the 
Pope  haughty  and  a  tyrant.  Christ  was  poor  and 
forgave;  the  Pope  is  rich  and  a  homicide.  Rome  is 
the  nest  of  Antichrist :  out  of  that  nest  come  his  disci- 
ples. The  Prelates,  the  Priests,  the  Monks  are  the 
body ;  these  shaven  Friars  the  tail."  "  That  is  un- 
charitably spoken,"  said  the  Prior  of  the  Augustines. 
The  blood  of  Cobham  was  on  fire  ;  he  went  on  in  his  . 
fierce  declamation.  He  soon  resumed  his  calm  cour- 
age, and  argued  with  close  precision.  After  his  sen- 
tence, he  said :  "  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  ye  have 
no  power  over  my  soul."     He  knelt  and  prayed  for  his 

declared  that  he  had  never  read  snch  dangeroos  doctrines.  OldcasUe 
owned  the  book  to  be  his  property,  but  asserted  that  he  had  read  only  tw« 
or  three  pages  of  it,  and  could  not  be  answerable  for  its  contents. 
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enemies.  He  was  condemned,  adjudged  a  heretic,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.^ 

He  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  from  that 
time  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  government, 
who  dreaded  a  general  rising  of  the  Lollards  under  a 
man  of  such  known  intrepidity,  valor,  and  military 
science.  Rumors  of  conspiracies,  of  insurrections,  of 
designs  on  the  person  of  the  King,  spread  abroad.  A 
royal  proclamation,  subsequently  issued,  accused  the 
Lollards  of  a  deliberate,  wide-spread  plot  to  destroy  the 
hierarchy,  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  to  proclaim  Cobham  Protector 
of  the  realm.  Cobham  is  said  to  have  instigated  a 
Scottish  invasion.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
was  at  this  time  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged ; 
his  throne  not  secure.  Reports  that  Richard  II.  was 
still  alive  in  Scotland  were  credited  by  many ;  the  elder 
line  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  appears  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and 
Grey  of  Heton,  during  the  next  year)  had  its  parti- 
sans. Henry  was  known,  till  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
only  as  a  wild  and  dissolute,  if  gallant,  generous,  and 
active  youth,  accused  of  having  designed  to  seize  his 
father's  crown  in  his  Ufetime.  The  lower  orders,  till 
they  were  intoxicated  into  loyalty  by  the  French  con- 
quests, cherished  the  memory  of  Richard  II.,  hated 
the  usurper,  loved  not  his  main  support,  the  Church. 
The  levelling  doctrines  of  the  peasant  insurgents  under 
Richard  cannot  have  been  entirely  crushed.  Of  the 
more  fanatic  Lollards  some  may  have  embraced  thf)fl« 

1  FoK.    The  sentence  passed  by  Anindel  may  be  read, 
s  Wabingfaam. 
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tenets.  The  whole  sect  may  have  begpiii  to  madden 
into  despair  at  this  close  and  manifest  alliance  between 
the  Lancastrian  Kings  and  the  hierarchy.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  wild  schemes  may  have  been  formed,  i* 
is  certain  that  they  were  dreaded  and  suspected. 

The  King,  with  his  bold  military  decision,  suddenly 
moved  from  his  palace  at  Eltham,  in  which  it  had  been 
rumored  that  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  sur- 
prise him  and  put  him  to  death.  He  appeared  in 
Westminster.  Immediately,  St.  Giles's  Fields,  the 
place  of  assembly,  as  it  was  bruited  abroad,  (or  the 
whole  host  of  the  Lollards,  was  on  a  sudden  surrounded 
by  the  royal  troops.  It  was  given  out,  that  in  the  dusk 
of  that  very  evening,  or  in  the  night,  countless  armed 
men  were  seen  creeping  along  the  lanes  and  under  the 
hedges  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  A  few  persons 
were  seized.  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Sir  John  Browne,  and 
J.  Burnley,  a  rector.  Their  excuse  was  that  they 
came  to  hear  Burnley  preach.  From  others  was 
extorted  a  confession  that  they  expected  the  Lord 
Cobham.  The  King  had  ordered  the  City  gates  to 
be  closed,  for  it  was  fiirther  rumored  that  50,000  ser- 
yants  and  apprentices  were  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

No  outbreak  took  place;  there  was  not  the  least 
commotion  or  resistance.  Nine  and  thirty  persons 
were  instantly  put  on  trial  and  executed.*  Confessions, 
whether  voluntary  or  extorted,  true  or  false,  were  an 

^  The  meeting  was  on  the  night  of  the  7th  Jan.  (Sondajr).  Was 
preaching  to  take  place?  was  it  to  cover  the  moTements  of  the  oonspira* 
tors?  or  was  it  a  pretext  seized  by  the  government?  On  Mo».daj  (Sth) 
Ihe  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  sent  to  jail.  The  bill  was  preferred 
•gainst  the  27  (or  89)  prisoners  on  the  9th.  On  that  day  and  the  lOkh,  all, 
including  three  peers,  were  tried  and  condemned  for  treason  and  heresy. 
On  the  13th  they  were  executed.  Compare  House  of  Lancaster,  nofet 
zzvili. 
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nounced,  of  the  vast  and  formidable  conspiracy.  After 
the  execution,  a  new  and  violent  Statute  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  Lollards. 

The  royal  proclamation  and  the  indictment  of  Old- 
castle  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  others, 
announced  to  the  nation,  which  had  hardly  time  for 
amazement  and  terror  from  the  rapidity  of  the  King's 
movements,  the  menaced  insurrection,  the  secret  con- 
spiracy, the  gathering  together  of  the  conspirators,  the 
20,000  men  said  to  be  ready  in  arms.  It  declared 
their  object  to  have  been  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
State,  the  abrogation  of  the  office  of  Prelate,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  religious  orders,  the  slaying  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  his  brothers,  the  Prelates,  and  other  nobles 
of  the  realm  ;  the  proscription  of  all  monks  and  friars, 
the  despoiling  and  destruction  of  all  Cathedral  church- 
es, of  many  other  churches  and  holy  monasteries;  they 
designed  to  raise  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  to 
be  Regent  of  the  realm.^ 

How  fiur  were  the  fears  of  the  government  real? 
On  what  were  they  grounded  ?  How  fiir  was  the  proc- 
lamation intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Lollards 
and  their  abettors,  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  all  loyal  sub- 
jects and  lovers  of  order  against  them  ?  The  whde 
was  an  afiair  of  four  days :  the  pretended  insurrection, 
its  suppression,  the  trial,  the  execution  of  at  least  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  men,  some  of  high  rank.^   And 

1  The  indictment  is  in  Fox.  **  Et  dictum  Johannem  Oldcastle  regentem 
cjaedem  regni  conetitaeref  et  qnatapluriraa  regiraina  necundam  eoram  vol- 
untatem  intra  regnwn  pnedictara  quasi  gens  sine  capite  in  6na]em  destmc- 
tionem  fidei  Catholiae  et  cleric  quam  status  et  majestatis  dignitatis  regal. 
infVa  idem  regnum  ordinare.*' 

*  In  the  Close  Rolls  at  thn  time  appears  an  entry :  "  To  John  Maibewe 
and  othen,  his  companion  Jurors  upon  an  inquert  held  for  the  King  at 
Westminster  npon  certain  traitors  and  rebels  against  the  King's  penon. 
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Yiheve  all  this  time  was  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
Cobham?  Of  his  agency,  still  less  of  his  presence, 
there  is  neithor  proof  nor  vestige.  It  is  only  known 
that  he  was  proscribed ;  that  for  three  years  he  lay 
concealed  from  all  the  keen  bloodhounds  who  were  in- 
duced to  trace  him  by  honest  hatred  of  his  treasons,  by 
the  baser  hope  of  fiivor  or  reward. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  (yet  this  is  but  a  doubtful 
•rumor)  he  suddenly  appeared  near  St.  Albans.  If 
accidental,  this  apparition  was  singularly  ill-timed.  It 
was  during  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had 
before  been  charged  as  being  in  secret  correspondence. 
Again  he  was  lost  to  the  keen  sight  alike  of  his  admirers 
and  his  enemies.  At  length  he  was  taken,  after  a  vig- 
orous resistance,  by  Sir  Edward  Charlton,  Lord  of 
Powis.  Such  importance  was  attached  to  his  arrest, 
that  Charlton  received  1000  marks  as  reward. 

Cobham  suffered  at  once  the  punishment  of  a  traitor 
Death  of        and  a  heretic.    This  punishment  was  inflicted 

OobbaiD 

1417.  *  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  with  all  the  blended  bar- 
barity of  both  modes  of  execution.  He  was  hung  on 
a  gallows,  with  a  fire  at  his  feet,  and  slowly  consumed. 
He  was  said  to  have  declared  himself  a  faithful  subject 
of  his  liege  Lord,  Richard  II.,  thus  avouching,  as 
though  in  secret  intelligence  with  the  Scots,  the  wild 
tale,  unquestionably  current,  that  Richard  was  still  liv- 
ing in  that  kingdom.  These  and  other  strange  rumors 
rest  on  slight  authority.  His  conduct  was  throughout 
(this  we  would  believe  more  fully)  that  of  a  noble 


the  money  paid  by  the  hands  of  the  said  John  hi  discharge  of  6t,  which  the 
Lord  the  Khig  ordered  them  of  his  gift,  by  writ  BL :  also  for  a  breakftwt  to 
othera,  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  2i  16#.  Srf."  There  is  another  to  Thomas 
Burton  (the  King's  spy),  for  watching  the  Lollards,  100  ahUlings. 
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rdigious  man.  Before  his  execution  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.  He 
addressed  the  multitude  in  a  few  words,  urging  them  to 
obey  the  law  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  to  reject  all  evil 
in  their  lives.  He  refused  the  aid  of  a  priest :  "  to  God 
only,  now  as  ever  present,  he  would  confess,  and  of 
him  entreat  pardon."  His  last  words,  drowned  by  the 
crackling  flames,  were  praise  of  God.  The  people 
wept  and  prayed  with  him ;  they  heard  in  contempt- 
uous silence  the  declarations  of  the  priests,  that  Cob- 
ham  died  an  enemy  of  Gknl,  an  heretic  to  the  Church.^ 
We  have  followed  English  Wycliffism  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Lord  Cobham.  It  is  singular  that  it  was  not 
in  a  Teutonic  but  a  Sclavonian  kingdom,  not  in  a  lan- 
guage kindred  to  the  English,  but  in  one  of  a  totally 
di£krent  stock,  dissonant  in  most  of  its  words  and  ideas, 
that  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  were  to  be  received  with 
eager  zeal,  and  propagated  with  cordial  acceptance. 
In  Bohemia,  the  Reformer's  works — jealously  watched, 
trampled  under  foot,  burned  by  the  hierarchy  —  were 
received,  multiplied,  translated,  honored  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  and  genuine  Gospel.  The  apostles,  the 
heirs,  of  WycliflBsm,  were  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague ;  we  must  return  to  Constance  to  witness  their 
influence,  their  death-defying  strength,  their  inextin- 
guishable vitality :  the  death  of  Huss  preceded  that  of 
J/obham  two  years. 

1  Though  rapid  in  my  relation,  I  have  been  slow,  if  I  may  so  say.  fiilter- 
ing,  in  all  this  history  of  Cobham.  All  is  obscure  and  contradictoiy,  es- 
pecially the  St  Gfles's  Fields  insurrection.  To  all  Roman  Catholic  writen 
Oldcastle  is  a  torbulent,  dangerons  rebel,  as  well  as  a  heretic;  to  Protec- 
tants, a  loyal  subject,  as  well  as  a  martyr.  The  authorities  are  heaped  Uk 
gttber,  but  lequire  most  diligent  and  suspicious  sifting  in  Fox. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

Throughout  Christendom  all  eyes,  all  minds  wen 
centred  on  the  German  city  of  Constance.  There  for 
the  first  time  was  to  meet  the  great  Universal  Council, 
the  representative  assembly  of  Latin  Christianity.  The 
older  CEcumenic  Councils  had  been  Eastern  and  Greek, 
with  a  few,  a  very  few,  delegates  from  the  West.  The 
more  famous  Latin  Councils,  as  those  of  the  Lateran, 
of  Vienne,  of  Lyons,  were  assemblages  of  prelates, 
whom  the  Pope  condescended  to  summon,  in  order  to 
take  counsel  with  him,  and  under  him,  on  the  affidrs  of 
the  Church.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  been  hardly 
more  than  a  college  of  Cardinals,  with  the  advice  and 
support  of  certain  Prelates  and  ambassadors  of  sov- 
ereign princes.  The  Council  of  Constance  assumed 
more  than  the  power  of  judging  on  the  claims  of  rival 
Pontifis ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  a  General 
Council,  of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pope,  was  now 
an  inevitable  question.  The  Council  placed  itself  at 
once  above  the  three  contesting  Popes,  each  with  a 
doubtful  and  disputed  title;  each  with  some  part, 
though  but  a  small  part,  of  Christendom  adhering  to 
his  obedience.  If  such  a  Council,  sweeping  away  these 
ignoble  rivals,  might  create  a  new  successor  of  St  P^ 
ter,  they  might  impose  conditions  and  limit  his  autoc« 
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jracy.  Who  could  foresee  the  power  which  they  would 
assume,  the  power  which  they  would  have  the  ambi« 
tion,  the  strength  to  exercise?  Nor  was  the  one  ab* 
sorbing  paramount  question  the  election  of  the  Pope: 
it  was  not  only  firom  its  anarchy  but  its  sunken  state 
that  the  Church  must  be  vindicated  and  reestablished ; 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  all  its 
members,  was  among  the  avowed  objects,  it  was  the 
special  function,  of  the  Council ;  tlie  maintenance  <^ 
the  unity  of  the  Church  against  formidable  heresiarchs ; 
the  suppression  of  heresies,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
those  of  rebellious  sects,  had  become  those  of  rebellious 
nations.  In  Constance  would  be  seen  of  the  monarchs 
of  Christendom  perhaps  one  only,  but  he  the  greatest, 
the  Emperor,  who  stood  higher  than  any  successor  of 
Charlemagne  since  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  or  Ro» 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  But  there  might  be  three  Pon- 
tifl&,  each  of  whom  had  worn,  each  boasted  himself  the 
rightfnl  wearer  of  the  Papal  tiara.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals ;  the  most 
fiuDons  and  learned  churchmen  from  every  kingdom  of 
the  West;  even  those  dreaded  heresiarchs,  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  English  Wycliflfe,  who  had  nearly 
severed  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  from  Latin  Christen- 
dom. 

In  June  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Constance  were 
disturbed  by  the  first  preparations  for  the  a.d.  1414. 
great  drama  which  was  to  be  performed  within  her 
walls.  The  Bishop  elect  of  Augsburg  and  Count 
Eberiiard  of  Nellenberg  entered  the  city  to  choose 
quarters  for  the  Emperor.  Hopes  began  to  spread,  to 
strengthen,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  were  in 
earnest;    that   the    Universal    Council,   so   oflen   an* 
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nounced,  so  often  eluded,  would  at  length  take  place* 
In  August  came  the  Cardinal  of  Viviers,  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  with  a  distinguished  suite,  to  take  order  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  of 
his  Cardinals.  From  that  period  to  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  the  day  named  for  the  opening  of  the  Council, 
and  for  several  months  after,  the  converging  roads 
which  led  to  this  central  city  were  crowded  with  all 
ranks  and  orders,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  Sovereign 
Princes,  and  Ambassadors  of  Sovereigns,  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  the  heads  or  representatives  of  the  great 
Monastic  Orders,  theologians,  doctors  of  Canon  or  of 
Civil  Law,  delegates  from  renowned  Universities,  some 
with  splendid  and  numerous  retainers,  some  like  trains 
of  pilgrims,  some  singly  and  on  foot  With  these, 
merchants,  traders  of  every  kind  and  degree,  and  every 
sort  of  wild  and  strange  vehicle.  It  was  not  only,  it 
might  seem,  to  be  a  solemn  Christian  Council,  but  an 
European  congress,  a  vast  central  fair,  where  every 
kind  of  commerce  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  boldest 
scale,  and  where  chivalrous  or  histrionic  or  other  com- 
mon amusements  were  provided  for  idle  hours  and  for 
idle  people.  It  might  seem  a  final  and  concentrated 
burst  and  manifestation  of  mediaeval  devotion,  medi- 
aeval splendor,  mediaeval  diversions :  all  ranks,  all  or^ 
ders,  all  pursuits,  all  professions,  all  trades,  all  artisans, 
with  their  various  attire,  habits,  manners,  language, 
crowded  to  one  single  city. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were  seen  winding 
down,  now  emerging  from  the  autumn-tinted  chestnut 
groves,  now  lost  again,  the  rich  cavalcades  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Prelates,  the  Princes  of  Italy,  each  with  theif 
martial  guard  or  their  ecclesiastical  pomp.     The  blue 
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spacions  lake  was  studded  with  boats  and  barks,  con* 
veying  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  the  knights  and  grave 
burghers,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Extern  and  Northern* Gler- 
many,  Hungary,  and  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Thu- 
ringia.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Cologne,  even  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the  farthest 
North,  from  England  and  from  France,  marched  Prel* 
ates.  Abbots,  Doctors  of  Law,  celebrated  Schoolmen, 
following  the  upward  course  of  the  stream,  and  gather- 
ing as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from  the  provinces  and 
cities  to  the  east  or  west.  Day  after  day  the  air  was 
alive  with  the  standards  of  Princes,  and  the  banners 
emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sovereigns, 
of  Nobles,  of  Knights,  of  Imperial  Cities  ;  or  glittered 
with  the  silver  croader,  borne  before  some  magnificent 
Bishop  or  mitred  Abbot.  Night  after  night  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  pursuivants  and  trumpeters  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  some  high  and  mighty  Count 
or  Duke,  or  the  tinkling  mule-bells  of  some  lowlier 
caravan.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  curious  spec- 
tators, eager  to  behold  some  splendid  prince  or  ambas- 
sador, some  churchman  famous  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
school,  in  the  council,  it  might  be  in  the  battle-field,  or 
even  some  renowned  minnesinger,  or  popular  jongleur. 
The  city  almost  appeared  to  enlarge  itself  to  welcome 
week  after  week  the  gathering  strangers.  The  magis- 
trates had  taken  admirable  measures  to  maintain  order. 
Every  one  seemed  to  glide  into  and  settle  down  in  his 
proper  place.  Everywhere  were  gathering  crowds,  yet 
no  tumult :  among  these  crowds  now  a  low  deep  mur- 
mur, now  a  hush  of  expectation,  no  clamor,  no  confu- 
sion, no  quarrel,  no  riot.  Constance  might  seem  de- 
termined to  support  her  dignity,  as  chosen  for  a  kind 
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of  temporary  capital  of  Christendom.  The  awfulness 
of  the  great  subjects  which  were  to  be  discassed  had, 
as  it  were,  inthralled  the  mind  of  man  to  a  calm  seri- 
ousness ;  even  amusements  and  diversions  were  under 
sober  discipline.  Whatever  there  was,  and  doubtless 
there  was  much,  of  gross  and  licentious,  was  kept  out 
of  sight. 

Of  all  those  vast  multitudes  there  was  no  one  whose 
Pope  John,  fiito  might  Seem  so  to  tremble  on  the  balance ; 
who  could  look  on  this  wonderful  scene  with  such  pro- 
found emotions  of  hope  and  fear ;  to  whom  the  Council 
was  at  once  so  full  of  awe,  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
yet  unextinguished  ambition,  might  eventually  prove 
such  a  scene  of  pride,  of  triumph,  as  John  XXIIL 
The  Pope  had  every  imaginable  guarantee,  notwith- 
standing some  dubious  words,^  not  only  for  his  person, 
but  for  his  dignity.  His  right,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Emperor,  to  summon  the  Council  had  been  admitted  by 
Sigismund,  The  Imperial  Edict  asserted  his  plenary 
jurisdiction ;  the  magistrates  of  Constance  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  on  the  direct  demand  of  the  Emperor,  to 
receive  him  with  all  befitting  honors  as  the  one  true 
Pope,  to  protect  him  to  the  utmost,  to  give  him  free 
liberty  to  enter,  to  remain,  or  to  depart  firom  their  city.' 
He  was  to  have  entire  independent  authority  over  his 
own  court :  his  safe-conduct  was  to  be  respected  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  city. 

Tet  liad  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  all  these  solemn 

1  **  Ne  exinde  occasionem  non  Yeniendi  habeat.'*  Such  is  the  sospiciov 
language  of  Sigismtind. 

s  '*  Ita  quod  semper  et  omni  tempore,  licebit  ei  stare  ia  dict&  dvitate  et  ab 
tk  recedere,  non  obstante  qaocunqae  impedimento."  See  the  oath  in  Von 
der  Hardt,  1.  v.  p.  5.  The  Emperor's  stipuUtions  to  the  Pope  were  nst  €# 
much  more  value  than  those  to  John  Haas. 
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guarantees,  notwithstanding  his  wealth,  and  die  array 
of  Cardinals  attached,  as  be  hoped,  to  his  interests,  with 
the  Italian  Bishops,  almost  in  number  enough  to  over- 
rule  the  Council,^  strong  and  sad  misgivings.  He 
sought  to  make  friends  in  every  quarter  in  his  hour  of 
need.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg.  His  territories 
almost  surrounded  the  city  of  Constance;  his  strong 
castles  crowned  many  of  the  hills  around,  which  might 
be  seen  from  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Black  Forest  were  among  his  possessions.  Freder- 
ick, as  if  to  show  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Pope,  met 
him  at  Trent.  The  Pope  was  lavish  of  honors,  gifts, 
and  promises.  At  Meran  he  named  the  Austrian  Gkm- 
fidonier  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  privy  council.  He 
assigned  him  as  stipend  for  these  functions  6000  florins 
a  year.  Frederick,  besides  these  advantages,  looked  to 
the  support  of  the  Pope  in  certain  feuds  with  the  Bish- 
ops of  Trent,  Coire,  and  Brixen.  He  swore  fealty  to 
the  Pope ;  he  promised  all  aid  and  protection  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  to  secure  his 
free  retreat  from  that  city.^  Frederick  of  Austria  was 
closely  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  the  Duke's 
sister  was  the  widow  of  Frederick's  brother,  Leopold 
of  Austria ;  she  resided  on  her  dowry  lands  in  the 
Austrian  States.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  strong 
reasons  for  courting  die  favor  of  the  Pope.     Among 

1  (•  Johannes  Teait  Constantiain,  earn  moliis  Prnlatis  Italia,  nt  per  vote- 
mm  ploimlitatem  se  conservaret  in  Papata." — Ebeadorftr  in  Paz.  Script 
AuBtris,  ti.  S25. 

s  Gerhard  de  Rio  aaeerlB,  fW>m  AuBtrian  docnmentt,  that  the  Popt  earn- 
■onicated  tliis  treaty  to  Sigifmund:  probably  the  articles  which  could 
aot  be  concealed;  the  honors  and  dignities  conferred  oo  the  Austrian,  not 
'  the  secret  stipnlationji  for  protection. 
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the  causes  to  be  judged  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  that  of  Jean  Petit,  whose  atrocious  defence  ot  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  Burgundy 
or  his  partisans,  was  to  be  arraigned  in  the  face  of 
Christendom.  An  alliance  with  Austria  was  almost  an 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  now,  whether  on  the  French 
or  English  side,  almost  commanding  France.  The 
Marquis  of  Baden,  too,  and  the  Count  of  Nassau  re- 
ceived'significant  presents  from  John  XXIII.;  and  if 
the  Emperor  should  show  hostility  to  the  Pope,  the 
Pope  seemed  sure  of  a  partisan  in  the  mightiest  Prel- 
ate of  the  empire,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  As 
John  descended  towards  Constance  he  invested  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Ulric  at  Kreuzlingen  with  the  mitre,  the 
usual  privilege  of  Bishops  alone.  Thus,  even  at  the 
gates  of  Constance,  he  would  secure  a  powerful  firiend. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  precautions,  there  were  dismal 
Oct  26.  moments  of  despondency.  As  he  came  down 
the  steep  Arlberg  his  sledge  was  overset ;  his  attend- 
ants crowded  round  to  know  if  he  was  hurt.  *^  In  the 
devil's  name  what  do  I  lying  here  ?  "  As  he  wound 
round  the  last  declivity,  and  Constance  lay  below  in 
her  deep  valley,  washed  by  the  lake,  the  Pope  looked 
down  and  exclaimed,  "  A  trap  for  foxes." 

Constance  received  the  Pope  with  every  sign  of 
Oct.  SB.  respect  and  spiritual  loyalty.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  clergy  attended  him  through  the  streets, 
and  to  the  venerable  Minster.  Nine  Cardinals,  about 
SIX  hundred  followers,  formed  the  pompous  retinue  of 
his  Holiness.  The  great  Festival  of  All  Saints  had 
been  named  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  opening 
of  the  saintly  Council ;  but  from  various  causes,  of 
the  Prelates,  except  those  of  Italy,  few  had  arrived. 
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Though  the  Council  was  opened  by  the  Pope  in  per- 
BOD  on  the  5th  November,  the  first  public  session  was 
adjourned  to  November  16.  In  the  mean  time  certain 
preliminaries  were  arranged.  Twelve  auditors  of  the 
Rota  were  named  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes.  Con- 
gregations were  held  to  regulate  the  order  of  the 
sittings  and  to  appoint  officers.  At  one  of  these 
congregations  the  Pope  issued  his  inhibition  to  all 
members  of  the  Council  that  no  one  might  depart 
without  permission.  On  the  2d  of  December  six 
more  Cardinals  had  arrived ;  these  with  the  nine  pres- 
ent formed  a  fair  College.  But  on  the  8d  another 
arrival  caused  still  greater  excitement.  There  entered 
the  dty  a  pale  thin  man,  in  mean  attire,  jet  John  hum. 
escorted  by  three  nobles  of  his  country,  with  a  great 
troop  of  other  followers  from  attachment  or  curiosity ; 
he  came  under  a  special  safe-conduct  from  the  Em- 
peror, which  guaranteed  in  the  strictest  and  amplest 
terms  his  safe  entrance  and  safe  departure  from  the 
Imperial  City.  This  was  the  famous  J^ficeaiufih-iiif 
Bohemia,  John  Huss.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
portune than  his-  early  arrival  for  the  Papal  policy. 

The  Council  had  been  summoned  for  three  principal 
objects.  I.  The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  ac- 
knowledged Pope.  n.  The  reformation  of  the  Clergy 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  III.  The  extirpation 
of  erroneous  and  heretical  doctrines.  Other  subordi- 
nate questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  Christendom:  the  examination  of  Jean 
Petit's  defence  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  proceedings  of  the  Flagellants,  and  some 
less  important  matters.  On  the  order  in  which  the 
Council  should  proceed  as  to  the  three  great  leading 
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topics  depended  the  influence,  the  title,  perhaps  the 
fete  of  the  Pope.  The  vital  question  of  all,  not  delib- 
erately proposed,  but  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  ques- 
tions —  the  superiority  of  the  Council  to  die  Pope,  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Council  —  might  be  postponed  ;  if 
postponed,  eluded.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Council  could  be  occupied  by  matter  on  which  Pope 
and  Council  might  agree,  which  might  inflame  the 
common  passions,  and  direct  their  almost  maddening 
zeal  against  one  common  foe,  one  common  victim. 
Let,  then,  the  suppression  of  heresy  be  the  first  para- 
mount absorbing  subject  of  debate.  All  precedent 
was  in  the  Pope's  favor ;  it  had  ever  been  the  first 
act  of  CEcumenic  Councils,  from  that  of  Nicea,  to 
guard  the  faith  and  to  condemn  heresy.  So,  too,  the 
Council  of  Constance,  commencing  at  this  point,  might 
be  held  a  continuation,  hardly  more  than  a  prorogation, 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  And  this  to  the  Pope  was 
life  or  death.  For  if  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  thus 
even  tacitly  recognized,  his  title  among  the  three  claim- 
ants to  the  Papacy,  his  absolute  title,  resting  on  the 
solemn  decree  of  that  Council,  was  irrefragable.  Could 
he  not,  begirt  with  his  Cardinals  (their  common  inter- 
est might  guarantee  their  fidelity),  and  with  the  over- 
powering suffrages  of  the  Italian  Prelates,  centre  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Council  on  this  one  subject? 
Could  he  not  set  the  whole  host  in  full  cry  on  the  track 
of  this  quarry  ?  At  least  during  this  discussion  he  and 
his  Italians  would  have  been  gaining  a  preponderating 
influence ;  he,  for  months,  would  have  been  permitted 
to  guide  and  rule  the  Council.  What  if  he  should  ren- 
der the  signal  service  of  condemning,  still  better  of 
inducing  these  dreaded  heresiarchs  to  recant,  could  the 
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ungrateful  Church  then  cast  him  off?  Then  he  would 
return  to  Italy  the  recognized  Pope  (^  the  Council  (^ 
Constance.  If  not,  some  time  having  been  thus  occu» 
pied,  a  thousand  accidents,  dissensions,  plague,  fam-' 
ine,  the  opportune  death  of  some  important  personagep 
might  dissipate  the  Council  before  they  could  enter  on 
more  dangerous  ground. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwarranted,  ungrounded  hope 
the  policy  had  every  promise  of  success.  The  doc- 
trines of  Wycliffe,  which  Huss  and  his  followers  were 
accused  of  propagating  in  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Bohemia,  even  in  the  University  of  Prague,  were  gen- 
erally odious.  Those  who  knew  least  of  them,  looked 
on  them  with  the  terror  of  ignorance ;  those  who  knew 
th^n  best  saw  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
hierarchical  system,  in  the  common  view  the  whole  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  The  foremost  Reformers,  D'Ailly, 
Gerson,  Zabarella,  and  the  few  Cardinals  in  that  party, 
would  behold  perhaps  with  greater  horror,  as  crossing 
their  more  moderate  and  sober  designs,  those  inno- 
vators who  laid  their  hands  not  on  the  corruptions  of 
the  Clergy  only,  but  on  tlieir  possessions,  their  rights, 
their  immunities,  their  privileges,  their  spiritual  pow- 
ers, and  even  on  the  accredited  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  faith.  They,  too,  might  be  tempted  to  assert  this 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  they  dreaded  with  such 
profound  dread,  hated  with  such  unmitigate<i  hatred, 
to  be  the  first,  preliminary,  inevitable  duty  of  the  great 
Council. 

This  insurrection,  moreover,  against  the  sublime  au- 
tocracy (^  the  Latin  hierarchy ;  this  appeal  from  the 
traditional  Christianity  of  the  West,  the  growth  of 
ages,  with  all  its  mythology,  legendary  history,  law, 
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philosophy,  ritual,  venerable  usages,  and  with  all  its 
vast  system  of  rights  and  obligations  and  its  tenure 
of  property,  to  the  primal  and  simpler  Christianity  of 
the  Lord  and  his  Apostles ;  this  first  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute for  an  obedience  to  an  outward  law,  and  to 
an  all-embracing  discipline  enforced  by  ecclesiastical 
penal  statute,  the  religion  of  the  inward  conscience, 
self-dependent  rather  than  dependent  on  the  ghostly 
adviser :  this  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  human  faculties  and 
the  plain  written  word  of  God ;  this  dawning  moral 
and  religions  revolution,  though  it  had  begun  in  Teu- 
tonic England,  and  had  been  first  embodied  in  the  vet- 
nacular  Anglo-Saxon  of  Wycliflfe*8  Bible  and  Tracts, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Langland  and  of  Chaucer,  was 
Rdbnnuhm  uot  vct  taken  uD  bv  the  Teutonic  mind.  It 
tonie.  was  propagated  only  under  most  un&voraUe 

auspices,  in  a  remote  comer  of  Christendom,  among  a 
nation  which  spoke  an  unformed  language,  intelligible 
to  themselves  alone,  and  not  more  akin  to  Grerman 
than  to  Latin ;  a  nation,  as  it  were,  intruded  into  the 
Teutonic  Empire,  thought  barbarian,  and  firom  late 
circumstances  held  in  hostile  jealousy  by  the  Teutonie 
commonwealth. 

Bohemia  was  thus  an  insulated  stranger  among  the 
Bohemia.  German  principalities,  a  stranger  with  a  ri^t 
of  suffi*age  for  the  Imperial  crown,  but  striving  to  pre- 
serve her  Sclavonic  nationality  against  the  Teutonic 
element  which,  from  her  connection  with  the  Empire, 
was  forcing  itself  into  her  territory,  her  usages,  and 
even  pressing  on  her  language.  Bohemia,  too,  labored 
under  the  impopularity  of  having  given  to  the  Impe- 
rial  throne  a  Sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  of  whom  the 
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Grerman  annals  speak  with  bitter  hatred  and  con« 
tempt,  but  who  liad  been  beloved,  and  deservedly  be* 
loved,  for  his  wise  laws,  admirable  institutions,  and  for 
his  national  policy  in  his  native  kingdom.  His  father, 
John  of  Bohemia,  that  restless  chivalrous  adventurer 
who  fell  at  Crecy,  was  a  German  in  manners  and  in 
heart;  Charles  a  Bohemian  who  might  seem  to  sac* 
rifice  the  ungrateful  and  intractable  Empire  to  his 
hereditary  Kingdom.  As  King  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
was  the  creator  of  the  realm :  to  him  she  owed 
6qual  laws,  sound  institutions,  magnificent  cities,  at 
least  Prague,  which  Charles  adorned  with  splendid 
churches,  noble  palaces,  stately  bridges,  her  famous 
University.^ 

Charles  IV.  had  at  least  not  discouraged  the  first 
Reformers,  who  before  the  time  of  Huss  protested  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  Prelate  Conrad 
Strickna,  during  his  reign,  had  denounced  the  progress 
of  these  opinions.  The  Reformer,  Milecz  von  Krem- 
sar,  was  the  Bang's  Court  Preacher. 

The  deposition  of  King  Wenzel,  the  son  of  Charles, 
firom   the  Empire  by  the   Electors  on   the  a.s.  1400. 

''  .  ,  KingWtnatl 

Rhine,  was  at  once  a  sign  and  an  aggrava-  (WenoM- 
tion  of  the  jealousy  of  Teutonism  against  a.d.  isM. 
Bohemia.  During  the  reign  of  Wenzel,  a  still  more 
stirring  teacher,  Matthias  von  Zanow,  had  advanced 
the  bolder  axiom  that  it  was  gross  superstition  to  rever- 
ence the  edicts  of  the  Pope  on  articles  of  faith,  equally 
with  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The 
Church,  to  resume  her  dignity,  must  be  entirely  re^ 

^  Bead  the  glowing  description  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  in  Palacky 
QeKhkhte  von  Bohmen,  ii.  p.  3,  p.  828,  ei  ieg. 
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newed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.^  The  marriage  of 
King  WenzePs  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  to  Richard  11. 
of  England,  had  brought  the  two  realms  into  close  con- 
nection, exactly  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of 
WyclifFe  were  making  their  most  rapid  prepress.  The 
Queen  herself,  as  has  been  said,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  new  doctrines.  Bohemian  scholars  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  bold  professor  of 'theology  at  Oxford  ;  Eng- 
lish students  were  found  at  Prague.  The  writings  of 
Wycliffe  were  brought  in  great  numbers,  some  in  Latin, 
some  translated  into  Bohemian,  and  disseminated  by 
admiring  partisans. 

John  of  Hussinetz,  a  Bohemian  village,  was  a  man 
John  How.  of  eloquence  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
severe  morals,  but  gentle,  friendly,  accessible  to  all. 
He  became  Preacher  in  the  University  chi^l  called 
Bethlehem,  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen  Sophia.  So 
long  as  his  fervid  sermons  denounced  the  vices  <^  the 
world,  the  Clergy,  the  Monks  and  the  Friars  were 
among  his  most  admiring  hearers ;  but  as  he  began  to 
condemn  the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  their  adr 
miration  turned  to  animosity.  He  would  have  been 
persecuted,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  Court ; 
for  such  doctrines  were  not  the  less  heard  with  &vor 
by  the  Court  because  they  were  repulsive  to  the  Cler- 
gy. The  Schism  in  the  Papacy  had  shaken  the  aw» 
of  the  hierarchy  to  its  base,  and  King  Wensd  had 
strong  grounds  for  personal  hostility  against  that  hie- 
rarchy. The  Archbishop-Electors  had  been  the  lead- 
ers in  the  defection,  the  prime  movers  in  his  deposal 
from  the  Empire.     The  Pope,  Boniiace  IX.,  had  sano- 
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tioned  their  haughty  proceedings.  For  many  jeun^ 
too,  the  sale  of  benefices  had  been  so  notorious  by  both 
Popes,  that  Wenzel  in  Bohemia,  Sigismund  in  Hunga- 
ry,* had  not  only  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money 
to  Rome,  but  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
Papal  Court. 

Just  at  this  time  a  scholar  of  John  Huss^  returned 
finom  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Oxford:  he  brought 
many  writings  of  Wycliffe.  These  writings  not  merety 
inveighed  against  the  idleness  and  corruptions  of  the 
Clergy  and  of  the  Monks,  but  broke  in  at  once  on 
more  perilous  ground.  Wycliffe  had  been  already  con- 
demned by  the  Church  as  an  heresiarch.  Huss  shrunk 
At  first  from  the  infection  :  he  read  the  books  with  sus- 
picion and  dislike,  so  much  so  that  he  had  nearly  com- 
nutted  the  godless  volumes  to  the  flames.  He  found, 
on  more  careful  study,  deeper  and  neglected  truths. 
Still,  however,  much  of  Wycliflfe's  doctrine  could  not 
command  his  assent,  but  much  worked  by  slow  degrees 
into  his  mind  and  into  his  teaching. 

The  ArchUshop  Sbinko  of  Prague  had  looked  on 
Huss  with  iavor ;  he  could  neither  be  ignorant  of  the 
change  in  the  Preacher's  views,  nor  the  cause  of  that 
change.  He  issued  his  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  he 
threatened  all  who  should  promulgate  the  tenets  of 
Wycliffe  with  the  heretic's  death,  the  stake.  Huss  was 
at  first  appalled ;  he  was  quiet  for  a  time ;  but  the 
Confessor  of  the  Queen,  and  the  idol  of  one  half  the 
University  of  Prague,  could  not  long  hold  his  peace, 
for  he  was  not  the  champion  of  Wycliffe's  free  opinions 
alone,  now  forcing  themselves  into  a  slow  popularity, 

1  Ashbach,  Kaiser  Sigmond,  ii.  24 

*  Ho  had  the  ill-soirading  namt  oi  Faolilach 
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but  of  the  Bohemian  against  the  German  students; 
and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  on  a  subject  which 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  to  as  great  a  depth,  of 
the  Realist  against  the  Nominalist  philosophy.  This 
strife  hurried  on  the  conflicting  parties  to  the  inevitable 
schism.  The  deposition  of  their  King  Wenzel  from 
the  Empire  had  wounded  the  Bohemian  pride:  they 
held  the  Germans  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  their  na- 
tional University.  The  German  Professors  had  taken 
part  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  implied  censure  of 
Huss.  By  a  singular  revolution,  the  Realistic  philoso- 
phy, which  had  been  the  sworn  ally  of  orthodoxy,  the 
philosophy  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  against  AbiSlard, 
of  Aquinas  against  Ockham,  had  changed  sides.  The 
great  French  divines,  Q^rson,  D'Ailly  (perhaps  partly 
from  their  French  perspicacity),  the  Germans  in  gen* 
eral,  from  the  more  exclusive  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
Scholasticism,  had  warped  round  to  the  more  rationalistic 
Nominalism.  The  University  of  Prague  was  rent  with 
feuds ;  students  met  students,  not  in  the  schools  of  dis- 
putation, but  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges,  and 
fought  out  the  battles  of  Churchmen  and  Wycliffites, 
of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  of  Nominalists  and  Real- 
ists. At  length  the  Bohemian  faction,  with  Huss  at 
their  head,  obtained  from  the  King  the  abrogation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Germans  in  the  votes  for  academic 
offices.  The  sullen  Germans^  and  with  them  the  Poles, 
abandoned  the  city.  Of  thirty  thousand,  a  great  part 
wandered  to  Leipsic,  and  founded  a  rival  University. 
4j».i4oe.  Huss  became  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Prague.  His  popularity  triumphed  even  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens,  which  suffered  severely  from  the 
departure  of  the  German  students. 
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Huss  now  preached  boldly  and  without  reserve  the 
Wycliffite  doctrines,  at  least  as  far  as  denunciations,  not 
only  against  the  corruptions,  but  against  the  wealth  of 
the  Clergy.  The  King  heard  with  satis&ction  the 
grateful  maxim  that  the  royal  power  was  &r  above  that 
of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Archbishop  and  the  Clergy  were 
constrained  to  murmuring  silence,  while  all  Bohemia 
seemed  falling  off  to  these  fearful  opinions. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  had  uttered  its  sentence  of  de- 
position against  Benedict  Xill.  and  Gregory  XII. 
The  Archbishop  of  Prague  adhered  to  Gregory ;  the 
King,  Huss,  and  the  Bohemians  to  the  Council.  Huss 
was  emboldened  to  assail  the  Papal  power  itself.  The 
King  answered  to  the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop, 
^*  So  long  as  Master  Huss  preached  against  us  of  the 
world,  you  rejoiced,  and  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  spoke  in  him.  It  is  now  your  turn.'*  But  the 
accession  of  Alexander  Y.,  whom  Bohemia,  having  ao 
knowledged  the  Council  of  Pisa,  could  not  refuse  to 
accept,  gave  the  Archbishop  courage.  He  obtained  a 
Bull  from  the  Pope  for  the  suppression  of  the  Wycliff* 
ite  doctrines.  He  threatened  the  refractory  teachers. 
He  collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  writings  of  the 
odious  English  heresiarch,  and  committed  them  publicly 
to  the  flames  ;  but  the  King  compelled  him  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  books  to  those  from  whom  he  had  seized 
them  by  his  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power.  Huss  con- 
tinued to  preach.  He  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  Christ 
himself,  the  one  final  unerring  Judge :  ^^  I,  John  Huss, 
ofier  this  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master  and  my 
just  Judge,  who  knows,  defends,  and  judges  the  just 
cause."  ^ 

I  Oporm,  John  Hobs,  L  17.    L'Enfluit,  Condle  de  Conitonce,  i.  p.  St. 
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The  pious  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar 
Cossa,  John  XXIII.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Pope 
John  was  a  citation  to  John  Huss,  the  man  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Pope  charged  at  least  with  every  imaginable  crime. 
The  Bohemian  King,  and  the  nation  would  not  permit 
Huss  to  cross  the  Alps ;  they  alleged  fear  of  his  Ger- 
man enemies  ;  a  pompous  embassy  of  three  theologians 
appeared  in  his  stead.  The  Archbishop,  from  prudence 
or  more  generous  feeling,  received  from  Huss  a  confea- 
sion  of  faith,  with  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied. 
He  announced  to  the  Roman  Court  that  heresy  no 
longer  contaminated  his  diocese. 

No  answer  came  from  Rome,  but  there  came  the 
vendors  of  indulgences  for  the  war  of  the  Pope  against 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  The  vendors  abstained 
from  none  of  those  insolent  exaggerations  of  the  value 
<rf  their  wares  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  sounder 
piety.  Huss  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of  eloquent  indig- 
nation. His  scholar,  Jerome  Faulfisch,  burned  the 
Bull  of  Indulgences  under  the  gallows.  The  preachers 
of  the  Indulgences  were  exposed  to  insult,  outrage, 
persecution.  The  magistrates  interfered  ;  some  rioters 
were  seized  and  executed  ;  the  people  rose  ;  the  town- 
house  was  stormed;  the  remains  of  the  rioters  taken 
ap  and  venerated  as  relics.  News  arrived  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Huss,  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
Eling,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Rome;  timte 
Huss  was  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  Prague 
under  interdict.  The  timid  King  shrunk  from  the  con- 
test. Huss  withdrew  for  a  time  firom  the  city,  but  only 
by  his  eloquent  preachings  all  over  the  country  to  in- 
ftuence  now  not  Prague  alone,  but  all  Bohemia,  with 
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indignation  against  the  abases  of  the  hierarchy.  His 
writings,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  his  natire  dialect, 
spread  with  rapidity.  If  in  these  he  maintained  some 
prudent  or  perhaps  indeterminate  ambigoi^  on  the  e»* 
taUished  doctrines,  he  struck  boldly  at  all  the  bearings 
of  those  doctrines  on  Pi^>al  and  on  priestly  authority. 

John  Huss  then  was  no  isolated  teacher,  no  fcdlower 
of  a  condemned  English  heretic :  he  was  more  even 
than  head  of  a  sect ;  he  almost  represented  a  kingdom, 
DO  doubt  much  more  than  half  of  Bohemia.  King 
Wenzel  and  his  Queen  were  on  his  side,  at  least  as 
against  the  Clergy. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  aspired  to  restore  peace  to 
the  Church.  The  Council  of  Constance  had  wky  hw 
been  summoned  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  ooMtMwt. 
head  and  in  its  members ;  its  proclaimed  object  was  the 
extirpation  o£  all  abuses  throughout  Christendom.  It 
waa  not  for  Huss  to  stand  aloof  in  fear  or  suspicion. 
He  had  aiq[>ealed  to  a  CounciL  If  his  <q>inions  were 
just  and  true,  he  could  not  shrink  from  bringing  their 
justice  and  truth  before  a  Council  which  comprehended 
not  the  high  dignitaries  alone,  but  also  the  most  con* 
sommate  thedogians  of  Christendom.  As  yet,  how- 
ever some  of  his  opinions  might  seem  to  lean  to  specu- 
lative Wycliffitism,  he  was,  like  others  of  great  name, 
avowedly  no  more  than  an  ardent  reformer  of  abuses. 
He  obtained  from  the  University  of  Prague,  from  the 
Estates  of  Bohemia,  from  Conrad  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  even  from  Nicolas  Bishop  of  Nazareth, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  testimonials  to  his  orthodoxy  and 
irreproachable  life.  Yet  he  was  not,  he  could  not  be, 
without  dark  misgivings.  He  left  a  letter  only  to  be 
opened  in  case  of  his  death  at  Constance :  it  contained 
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his  last  will  and  his  confession.^  His  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  his  followers  enjoined  them  to  maintain  their 
fiuth,  to  pray  earnestly  for  his  safe  return.  '^He 
expected  to  meet  as  many  enemies  at  Constance  aa 
our  Lord  at  Jerusalem  —  the  wicked  Clergy,  and 
even  some  secular  Princes,  and  those  Pharisees  the 
Monks." 

The  fame  of  Huss  travelled  before  him:  curiosity 
HnMsots  ^^  interest  in  his  doctrines  triumphed  over 
cSMtlnoe.  ^^  German  aversion  to  the  Bohemian.  In 
^*^^'  many  towns  he  held  conferences  even  with 
the  clergy,  and  ported  from  them  on  amicable  terms. 
At  Nuremburg  he  was  met  by  three  Bohemian  nobles, 
who  bore  from  Spites  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  couched 
in  the  strictest  and  friiltsst  terms,  guaranteeing  his  safe 
entrance  and  his  sate  letaiii  from  Constance.^  John  of 
Ohlum,  Wenzel  of  Duba,  Kenry  of  Lazenbach,  were 
charged  to  watch  and  keep  guard  over  their  country- 
man, who  travelled  under  tne  special  protection  of  the 
Pmperor. 

Not  many  dap  after  the  arrivai  of  the  Pope,  John 
Huss,  as  has  been  said,  entered  Coitistance.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  the  Pope  himself.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  ban  of  excommunicaviun  which  still 
hung  over  him :  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  le- 
gally annulled  by  his  reception  before  tiie  Pope. 
Strong  expressions  are  attributed  to  the  Pope  :  "  If 
he  had  slain  my  brother,  I  would  not  permit,  as  %r  as 
is  in  my  power,  any  harm  to  be  done  to  him  in  Con- 

^  Among  the  sins  that  hardened  his  (xniscience  was  playing  at  che»i  and 
losing  his  temper  when  beaten. 

s  The  safe-condact  may  be  seen  in  many  publications.  L*En&nt,  Voo 
der  Hardt;  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  accurate  yersion  in  Aachbach,  JL^« 
mt  Sigmond,  ii.  S9. 
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stance."  ^  The  Pope,  on  whom  reh'gion  hang  so  loosely, 
maj  not  have  had  that  deep  aversion  for,  he  may  not 
fiilly  have  comprehended,  the  bearing  of  the  Wycliffite 
t^iets ;  still  less  could  he  comprehend  the  stem,  stab- 
bom  conscientioosness  which  would  not  swerve  from, 
and  which  would  boldly  assert  such  opinions  in  the  face 
of  danger  or  death.  Noble  religious  fanaticism  has 
constantly  baffled  the  reckoning  of  the  most  profound 
worldly  sagacity.  He  might  fondly  suppose  the  possi* 
hHity  of  die  Bohemian's  submission  to  Papal  argu- 
ments, impressed  by  Papal  majesty;  and  the  submis- 
sion of  so  &mous  a  heretic  to  his  milder  admonitions 
would  give  him  overweening  weight  in  the  Coun- 
cil. But  with  the  more  keen-eyed  and  inflexible 
Italian  Cardinals,  Huss  was  only  a  barbarian  and 
a  heretic.  They  could  not  but  discern  (for  they 
had  nothing  to  blind  their  instinct)  the  vital  oppug- 
nancy  of  his  views  to  the  hierarchical  system.  Huss 
himself  could  not  remain  in  modest  and  inofiennve 
privacy.  Partisans,  admirers,  would  crowd  around 
him ;  his  zeal  would  not  permit  him  in  base  timidity 
to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his  creed,  whether  by 
jM-eaching  in  his  house  or  among  his  followers.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  admonished  him,  but  in  vain,  and 
forbade  his  celebrating  Mass  while  yet  unabsolved. 

The  arrival  of  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Cnu- 
ris,  the  bitter  and  implacable  adversaries  of  Huss,  with 
whom  he  had  been  involved  in  fierce  controversy, 
changed  the  suspended  state  of  affairs.  Those  men 
stood  forward  openly  as  his  accusers  :  they  swept  away 

1 "  Etuunsi  Johannes  Hum  fhitrem  sibi  gTmannm  oocidisMt,  m  tamen 
natlo  modo  comniflsanim,  qoantum  in  ipso  Ritum  est,  ut  aliqua  ei  flat  in 
iuria,  qoaoMlia  Constanti«  easet."  —  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  11. 
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all  the  fairer,  milder,  or  more  subtile  interpretations 
by  which  Huss  reconciled  his  own  doctrines  with  the 
orthodox  creed,  especially  as  regarded  the  clergy.  Huss 
had  declared  wicked  Popes,  wicked  Cardinals,  wicked 
Prelates,  to  be  utterly  without  authority,  their  excom- 
munications void,  their  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments as  only  to  be  valid  by  some  nice  distinction. 
Palecz  and  De  Causis  cast  all  these  maxims  in  thdr 
naked,  unmitigated  ofFensiveness  before  the  indignant 
hierarchy.  Huss  was  summoned,  yet  by  a  deputation 
which  still  showed  respect,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg 
and  Trent,  to  appear  before  the  Consistory  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  He  obeyed,  protesting,  neverthelesa, 
that  he  came  to  render  account  to  the  Council,  not  to 
the  Consistory.  The  charges  of  heresy  were  read. 
Huss  quietly  declared  that  he  had  rather  die  than  be 
justly  condemned  as  a  heretic.  "  If  convinced  of  error, 
he  would  make  fall  recantation."  He  retired,  but  his 
lodging  was  encircled  from  that  time  by  watchiid  sen- 
tinels.^ A  monk  was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  ensnare  him 
with  dangerous  questions.  Huss  had  the  shrewdness 
to  detect  in  the  monk,  who  affected  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, one  of  the  subtilest  theologians  of  the  day. 

Four  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  notwith- 
Hum  in  Standing  his  appeal  to  the  Imperial  safe-con- 
prison.  duct,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  his  noble 

Bohemian  protector,  John  de  Chlum,  Huss  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  Bishop's  palace.    To  De  Chlum 

1  Aschbach  (p.  80)  here  inserts  the  attempt  of  Huss  at  flight,  which  tha 
two  anthon  (peihaps  they  are  but  one  anthority),  Reichenthal  and  the 
•nthor  in  D'Acheryf  assign  to  a  mach  Uter  period.  To  my  Judgment, 
Aschbach's  view  is  utterly  improbable;  and  on  sach  points  Reichenthal, 
who  does  not  care  much  for  religious  questions,  is  worthy  of  Aill  confi- 
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the  Pope  protested  that  it  was  done  without  his  ao- 
thority.  The  Pope  might  find  it  expedient  to  disclaim 
such  an  act  A  congregation  was  summoned  to  hear 
eight  articles  promoted  bj  the  Bohemian,  Michael  de 
Cansis,  against  John  Huss.  Three  Commissioners  had 
been  named  by  the  Pope.  A  more  numerous  Com- 
mission of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Doctors  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  inquiry.  From  his  first  prison 
he  was  conducted  to  a  closer  and  more  safe  one  in  the 
Dominican  Convent.^  There  he  fell  ill,  and  was  at* 
tended  by  the  Pope's  physicians.  He  recovered,  and 
in  his  prison  wrote  several  works,  which  were  eagerly 
dispersed  among  his  b-ethren. 

John  de  Chlum  took  bold  and  active  measures  for 
the  release  of  Huss.  He  communicated  this  insolent 
violation  of  the  Imperial  safe-conduct  to  Sigismund, 
who  was  on  his  way  from  his  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  Emperor  broke  out  into  wrath :  he 
gave  orders,  that  if  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  did  not 
obey  his  mandate,  the  doors  of  the  prison  should  be 
opened  by  force.  But  no  one  ventured  to  invade  the 
Dominican  cloister,  and  the  Council  yet  respected  the 
ordinances  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  De  Chlum  af- 
fixed writings  on  all  the  church-doors  in  Constance, 
declaring,  in  strong  language,  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
to  be  an  outrage  against  the  Emperor ;  that  all  who 
had  presumed  to  violate  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  and 
still  presumed  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  for  his  release,  would  be  called  to  account. 

So  fer,  even  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  Pope 
John  had  maintained  uncontested  supremacy  in  die 
Council.     His  Bull  had  been  read  at  the  first  Session* 

1  L^Enfimt,  i.  p.  64. 
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as  the  authority  for  its  proceedings.  Zabarella,  the  all- 
Pop«  John  honored  Cardinal  of  Florence,  in  his  op^iin^r 
th«oouiir4i.  speech,  assumed  throughout  the  preddencj  of 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  named  all  the  offices,  and  dis- 
tributed the  iunctions  which  were  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Council.  One  incident  alone  threatened 
his  sole  dignity.  The  Archbishop  of  Ragusa,  and  other 
legates  of  Gregory  XII.,  had  made  their  entrance. 
On  the  same  night  the  Archbishop  affixed  over  the 
gates  of  his  lodging  the  Papal  arms  of  Gregory  XII., 
with  the  keys  and  the  triple  crown.  John  resisted  this 
daring  invasion  in  the  name  of  a  Pope  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Pisa.  The  Council,  after  some  stormy  de- 
bate, pronounced  in  &vor  of  the  Pope,  thus  again  rec- 
ognizing the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  obnox- 
ious arms  disappeared. 

On  Christmas  Eve  tidings  arrived  that  Sigismund, 
now  having  received  the  Imperial  crown  at  Aix-Iar 
Chapelle,  had  reached  Oberlingen,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Before  morning-dawn  he  entered 
Constance.  Among  his  first  acts  was  attendance  at 
the  Mass.  The  Emperor,  according  to  usage,  in  the 
dalmatic  of  a  deacon,  read  the  Gospel  —  the  Gospel 
which  sounded  ominous  in  the  ears  of  the  Pope: 
**  There  went  out  a  decree  from  CsBsar  Augustus." 
The  sennon  preached  three  days  after  by  Peter  d* Ailly, 
Cardinal  of  Cambray,  must  at  times  have  sent  a  cold 
shudder  of  dismay  to  the  heart  of  John.  The  text 
was,  ^^  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
Moon,  and  in  the  Stars : "  a  text  literally  applicable  to 
the  last  advent  of  Christ,  spiritually  to  his  advent  in  an 
(Ecumenic  Council.  The  Sun  was  the  spiritual  power* 
the  Popo ;  the  Moon  the  temporal,  the  Emperor ;  the 
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Stars  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  Doctors  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  CounciL  But  the  San,  for  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  must  fulfil  certain  conditions.  If  the 
supreme  Pastor  shall  have  risen  by  bad  means,  bj  un- 
just and  reprobate  ambition ;  if  he  shall  have  led  a 
scandalous  and  dishcHiest  life ;  if  he  shall  have  rulixl 
n^ligendj  or  tyrannically,  he  is  but  the  phantom  of  a 
son.  ^*'  Oh  I  that  the  Omnipotent  Trinity  would  danh 
down  these  three  statues  in  the  Sun's  house,  the  Church 
of  Rome The  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Per- 
sons is  not  more  adorable  thmi  a  trinity  of  Popes  abom- 
inable." But  the  lofty  cnurchman  kept  the  Moon,  the 
temporal  power,  in  its  due  subordination.  To  the  Em- 
peror himself  he  uttered  no  words  but  those  of  high 
honor;  ^^yet  the  Imperial  power  must  not  think  to 
preside  in  the  Council,  but  to  execute  her  decrees." 
The  Council,  he  distinctly  avers,  derived  its  legitimate 
authority  fi'om  being  summoned  by  the  Pope ;  but  once 
met,  its  power  was  above  the  Yope»  St.  James,  in  the 
first  Great  Council  in  the  Acts,  did  not  publish  its 
decrees  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  that  of  the 
Council.  ^^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us."i 

There  was  no  outward  disturbance  in  the  seeming 
unity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  they  ap- 
peared together  in  public ;  all  was  mutual  deference 
and  respect  The  Pope  knew  the  necessities  of  the 
Emperor.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Empire  was  the 
otter  inadequacy  of  the  Imperial  revenues  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  station.     The  more  magnificent  or  ambi- 

1  **  Ubi  Don  ait,  placuit  Petro,  sed  placuit  nobis  collectis  in  unum ;  et  se- 
qoitur,  *  ViimTO  est  Spiritni  Sancto  et  nobis.*  '*  —  Bead  the  sermon,  in  Voo 
der  Hardt,  i.  486,  450 
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tious  the  £mperor,  the  more  difficnlt,  often  degrading, 
was  the  struggle  with  his  narrow  finances.  Sigismnnd 
aspired  to  be  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  sovereigns ; 
his  enemies  scofied  at  the  mean  artifices  to  which  he 
was  reduced  to  maintain  that  splendor.  The  Pope 
made  a  skilful  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  ofiered  him  a  grant,  or  donative,  or  subsidy 
of  200,000  florins.  But  Sigismund  was  too  de^ly 
pledged,  too  resolutely  determined ;  he  had  set  his  fiune 
on  the  union  and  reform  of  the  Church.  He  could  not 
but  refuse  the  tempting  lure.^  From  the  lordly  prel- 
ates of  Grermany  he  might  easily  raise  such  a  sum. 

The  Council  at  first  had  been  hardly  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  Italian  Cardinals  and  Prelates ;  it  had 
filled  gradually,  but  rapidly,  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  to  appear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Peter  d'Ailly,  ac- 
companied by  many  French  Prelates ;  others  came  soon 
after.  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  took  the  lead  of  all 
the  Transalpine  Prelates,  as  Zabarella,  Cardinal  of 
Florence,  of  the  Italian.  All  the  rest  did  homage  to 
their  superior  learning,  abilities,  and  virtues.  It  was 
not  till  three  months  afterwards  that  the  more  learned 
and  not  less  pious  Chancellor  Gerson  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  deputies  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  French  prelates  and  divines  formed,  in  modem 
phrase,  the  constitutional  party :  they  adhered  with  the 

1  Sigitmand  came  "  mit  Wamang,  er  soil,  von  Johann  die  900,000  Gol- 
den ja  nicht  nehmen:  dieee  Summa  konne  man  Tt>n  den  reichen  Btachoftn 
Teutschlands  leicht  bekommen/*  —  J.  Mailer,  Geschichte  von  Sefaweits, 
moB  Handschriiten  der  Bibliothek  von  Wien.  John  de  Monterolis,  a  bittef 
enemy  of  SiKismund,  ascribed  his  hostilitj  to  John  to  the  Pope*8  refbaal  cf 
this  sum.  John  was  not  likelv  to  refuse  it.  —  Apud  Martene  et  Dorand  i 
tt.  p.  1444. 
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severest  orthodoxy  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  ;  they  ad- 
mitted the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  not  an  absolute 
autocracy.  That  supremacy  was  limited,  not  only  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  Church.  A  Oeneral  Council  was  above  the  Pope. 
Beyond  this  the  Church  of  France  stood  on  some  of 
her  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Pope  could 
not  infiringe  or  abrogate.  There  was  a  law  and  pre* 
rogative  superior  to  the  Pope.  The  Grallican  Church 
18  already  asserting  her  liberties;  her  antagonism  is 
hardly  yet  on  distinct  or  defined  grounds,  but  still  it  is 
antagonism.  And  all  this  bold  assertion  of  superiority 
or  independence  was  while  a  lunatic  was  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  while  Henry  of  England  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  one  year  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  English,  at  least  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Sal- 
isbuiy,  the  representative  of  their  Church  tim  ■nguah. 
and  of  the  insular  character,  were  likewise  as  Haiiun. 
yet  rigidly  attached  to  the  old  traditional  faith.     With 
him  the  Teutonic  independence  of  thought  had  not  ad 
vanced  farther  than  the  strong  impatience,  which  had 
long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Papal  tyranny,  and  its 
em^oachment  on  the  power  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation.     Throughout  *  Hallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor,  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.     He 
alone  took  a  high  moral  tone :  to  him  a  wicked  Pope 
was  but  a  wicked  man.     There  was  an  unconscious 
WyclifBsm  in  the  Bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardly 
have  hesitated  to  have  burned  Wycliffe  himself. 

The  powerful  hierarchy  of  Grermany  did  not  hold  its 
proper  rank  in   the  Council   of  Constance,  cknuuit. 
Of  the  three  great  electoral   prelacies,  Cologne  was 
Tacant  and  contested.     Treves  was  still  in  the  obedi- 
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etkce  of  Gregory  XII.^  Mentz  appeared,  but  Ai^cli- 
bishop  John  of  Nassau  was  more  fitted  to  shine  in  a 
camp  tlian  in  a  Council.  He  entered  Constance  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  and  numerous  retinue,  in  military 
attire,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  boots  of  iron.  His 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  attached  him  recklessly  to  the 
cause  of  Pope  John.  The  more  remote  kingdoms, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  sent  their  Archbishops, 
Posen,  Riga,  Gnesen,  Colocz,  and  Canitz.  There  were 
two  Danish  Bishops,  Kypen  and  Schleswig. 

The  total  number  of  Clergy,  not  perhaps  all  pres- 
ent at  one  time,^  was  four  Patriarchs,  Constantinople, 
Grrado,  Antioch,  Aquileia ;  twenU^-nine  Cardinals,  Ital« 
ians  by  birth,  excepting  five  Frenchmen,  chiefly  of  the 
ci*eation  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  one  Portuguese ; 
thirty-three  Archbishops  ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Bishops,*  including  thirty-two  titulars;  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Abbots ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  Doc- 
tors ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Provosts,  and  other 
superiors.  With  their  whole  attendance  the  Clergy 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand. 

If  the  German  hierarchy  were  less  ftiUy  or  rather 
less  efiectively  represented,  Germany  alone  sent  her 
Princes  to  this  Diet-Council,  the  Prince  Palatine,  Louis 
of  Heidelberg,  the  Dukes  Louis  and  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  Palatine  headed  the  embassy  of  France.  The 
Burgraves  John  and  Frederick  of  Nuremburg,  the  lat- 
ter Margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  Rodolf,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Margrave  of  Baden. 


1  Cologne  and  Treves  were,  it  teems,  prasent  by  depn^. 

*  The  numbers  vary,  perhaps  on  that  account. 

•  The  Enjjlish  Bishops  were  Bath,  Hereford,  Salisbuiy,  Bangor,  latei 
WiMbMter,  London,  Lichaeid,  Nonrlch. 
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All  the  great  Free  Cities  sent  tbeir  deputies.  Over 
their  doors  the  arms  of  their  cities  were  ostentatiously 
displayed,  as  taking  rank  among  sovereigns.^ 

Ordinarily  50,000,  at  certain  periods  at  least  100,000 
persons  and  30,000  horses  were  kept  in  ease  and  plenty ; 
30,000  beds  were  provided  by  the  city.  Four  Imperial 
Commissioners  regulated  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
throughout  were  abundant,  and  at  moderate  cost.  The 
police  regulations  were  excellent ;  the  garrison  was  but 
of  2000  men  ;  to  the  last,  as  at  first,  no  disturbance, 
no  riot  took  place  during  the  Council.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony. 

1  See  Beichenthal  (Angtborg,  14S8)  reprinted  in  later  coUectiona,  a  kind 
9f  King-at-amts.  He  has  left  a  chronicle  of  what  may  be  called  the  Stat* 
proceedings.    See  on  Keichenthal,  L*En&nt,  Pnfaoe,  p.  xxjdi. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

OOUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE.     JOHN  XXIII.     JOHN  HUBS. 

PoPB  John  opened  the  year  with  a  magnificent 
A.i>.i4i6.  religious  ceremony;  he  appeared  amid  the 
assembled  myriads  in  the  most  solemn  function  of  the 
Church  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  Christendom,  al- 
most for  the  last  time  I  The  sermon  of  the  Cardinal 
Thraatening  ^^  Cambray  had  not  been  the  only  sign  of  the 
pSeJc^f*  danger  that  was  looming  over  him.  In  the 
^^^  ^'  first  General  Congregation  the  Emperor  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  take  the  Pope  under  his  sovereign 
protection.^  So  far  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had 
heard  with  satisfaction ;  but  he  also  avowed  his  expec- 
tation that  the  Legates  of  the  two  rival  Pontifis  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Council.  This  was  to  sever  the 
link  which  bound  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa ;  it  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Pisa  if 
it  recognized  as  Popes  those  who  had  been  there  de- 
posed. A  Parisian  divine,  Matthew  Roder,  had  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  in  which  he  suggested  the  election  of  a 
new  Pontiff.^ 

But  that  act  of  the  Emperor,  which  might  seem 
least  connected  with  the  fete  of  Pope  John,  was  in  fact 
no  doubt  to  his  own  sagacity,  at  once  the  direst  omen 
and  the  immediiite  cause  of  his  fall.     The  Emperor 

1  Von  der  Hardt  iy.  p.  31.  t  L*£nfSuit,  i.  p.  79. 
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consented  to  violate  his  own  safe-conduct,  to  abandon 
John  Huss.  The  Bohemian  was,  with  the  Th«imp««r 
consent  of  Sigismund,  committed  to  closer  Jotm  him. 
cnstodj.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  Conncil,  doomed  by  the  Council,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  it  would  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  the  secular  arm.  The  Council 
was  thus  relieved  from  all  further  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion :  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  their  ulterior  proceed- 
ings; the  rock  on  which  they  might  have  split  was 
avoided ;  their  onward  course  was  straight,  clear,  open. 
Breach  of  fiuth  admits  no  excuse ;  perfidy  is  twice 
perfidious  in  an  Emperor.  Tet  it  is  but  justice  to  Sig- 
ismund  fairly  to  state  the  inextricable  difficulty  of  his 
position.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  violation  of 
fidth  to  one  whom  he  himself  no  doubt  esteemed  a  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  heretic,  and,  it  might  be,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Council.  With  the  Council  he  abandoned 
all  the  hopes  on  which  he  had  rested  his  fame,  his  influ- 
ence, his  authority,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
Church,  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Huss  was 
already  arraigned  as  a  heretic;  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Council,  had  committed  themselves  to  that 
arraignment.  According  to  the  view  of  almost  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  the  prelates  of  every  nation,  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  their  first  imperious  duty :  it 
was  the  deepest  and  most  passionate  vow  of  every  high 
churchman ;  and  which  of  them  on  such  a  point  was  not 
a  high-churchman  ?  Arguments  were  ready,  which,  on 
the  principles  dominant  and  long  admitted  in  those  days, 
it  was  not  easy  to  parry  or  confute.  The  Emperor  had 
no  right  to  protect  heretics,  over  whom  througliout  the 
world,  and  in  every  part  of  it.  the  hierarchy,  especially 
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such  a  council  of  the  hierarchy,  had  indefeasible  cog- 
nizance, could  proceed,  and  were  bound  to  proceed, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  And  the  fatal 
doctrine,  onfirmed  by  long  usage,  by  the  decrees  of 
Pontifis,  by  the  assent  of  all  ecclesiastics,  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Christian  world,  that  no  promise,  no 
oath,  was  binding  to  a  heretic,  had  hardly  been  qnee- 
tioned,  never  repudiated. 

Had  Sigismund  with  a  high  hand  released  the  pri^ 
oner ;  had  he  in  the  slightest  degree  infiringed  on  the 
recognized  province  of  the  hierarchy,  their  sole  adjudi- 
cation in  causes  of  heresy.  Pope  John  might  either 
have  lengthened  out  an  interminable  discussion,  or,  if  be 
had  broken  up  the  Council,  or  left  it  himself,  he  would 
have  carried  with  him  probably  all  the  Italian  Cardi- 
nals, and  thrown  an  irreconcilable  schism  among  the 
rest  of  the  prelates.  He  would  have  become  the  chamr 
pion  of  a  great  cause,  a  popular  cause  with  the  whole 
hierarchy,  and  with  all  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  hierarchy. 

Sigismmid  yielded,  perhaps  not  without  sdf-reproach, 
certainly  not  without  remonstrance  which  must  have 
galled  a  man  of  his  high  feeling  to  the  quick.  The 
Bohemian  lords,  the  Burgrave  of  Prague  and  others, 
had  already  written  a  strong  demand,  which  arrived 
about  this  time,  for  the  liberty  of  John  Huss.  He  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  they  averred,  by  Conrad  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  under  his  seal,  guiltless  of  the  slight- 
est word  of  heresy.  A  second  still  more  vigorous 
protest  had  followed,  on  his  removal  from  the  Domini- 
can Convent,  against  this  flagrant  violation  of  public 
&ith.  "  They  would  deeply  grieve  if  they  should  hear 
that  his  august  Majesty  was  polluted  by  such  an  enor* 
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mous  iniquity.     Every  one  hereafter  would  spurn  and 
deBpise  an  Imperial  safe-conduct."  ^ 

The  sacrifice  of  Huss  (and  now  that  perfidious  sacri- 
fice was  resdved)  established  perfect  harmony  juiuut. 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  reforming  part  ot 
the  CoonciL  Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstraaoes 
of  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Antipopes,  if 
•rmed  with  full  powers,  and  to  admit  them  with  full 
recognition  of  their  dignity  into  the  Council.  Those 
of  Benedict  presented  themselves  first,  but  n>wpttti  ^ 
not  being  provided  with  full  powers,  they  Aattpopw. 
were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Emperor.^  Their 
proposal,  however,  that  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  King 
of  Arragon  should  hold  a  conference  with  the  Emperor 
at  Nice,  was  not  absolutely  discarded.  A  few  days 
after  presented  themselves  the  Archbishop  of  Ragusa 
and  the  odier  Legates  of  Gr^ory  XII.  They  had 
been  preceded  by  Louis  Count  Palatine,  the  delegates 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Worms,  Spires,  and  Verden,  who  still  adhered  to  his 
obedience.  The  ambassadors,  under  this  powerful  sup- 
port, were  received  with  courteous  honor ;  they  declared 
their  master,  Gregory  XII.,  prepared  at  once  to  resign 
the  Papacy  on  condition  that  Benedict  and  John  did 
the  same ;  that  no  one  of  tlie  three  should  preside  in 
the  Council.^ 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  John,  which  had  been 
at  first  a  low  and  timid  murmur,  became  the  Johp;i 
general  damor.     Notwithstanding  intrigues,  <iMM>wUi. 

1  Too  d«r  Htf  dt,  ir.  p.  83. 

s  ^  Do  ward  der  Konig  zornigi  and  sprach  su  ihnenf  den  Boten  des  Pater 
Luna,  nesdo  tos." — Jnitiiiger,  Berner  Chronik,  301,  dtod  bj  Afchbacl^ 

•  ABchbMh,  p.  47. 
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bribes,  promises,  menaces,  his  partisans  fell  off  daily.' 
Some  appealed  to  his  higher  feelings;  some  attered 
more  or  less  disguised  threats.  The  ambassador  of 
Poland,  Andrew  Lascaris,  Archbishop  elect  of  Posen, 
urged  his  free  abdication  as  a  generous  sacrifice  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  of  St  Mark,  in  a 
writing  communicated  to  the  Council,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Pope,  urged  upon  John  XXIII.,  that  the  stronger 
his  grounds  to  be  recognized  as  lawful  Pope,  the  greater 
was  his  obligation  to  make  this  noble  oblation  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.^  He  more  than  hinted  the  power 
of  the  Council  to  enforce  abdication.'  John's  Italian 
Cardinals  raised  a  loud  cry,  that  it  was  almost,  if  not 
absolute,  heresy  to  put  the  Pope  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  deposed  at  Pisa.^  The  Cardinal  d'Ailly  at 
length  summed  up  the  whole  in  the  fittal  sentence, 
**  The  Universal  Church,  represented  by  a  General 
Council,  has  full  power  to  depose  even  a  lawful  Pontiff 
of  blameless  character,  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  Church."* 

But  these  two  Cardinals,  Cambray  and  St  Mark, 
were  preparing  a  measure  still  more  disastrous  to  the 
Pope.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  an  (Ecumenic  Coun- 
cil was  by  no  means  fixed  and  certain.  In  most  of  the 
later  Councils  the  aristocratic  principle  had  prevailed. 
No  one  below  the  Bishop  or  the  Abbot  had  presumed 
to  the  right  of  voting  on  such  high  and  mysterious 
matters.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  admitted  the  right 
of  professors  and  doctors  of  theology.  The  Pope, 
whc  knew  his  own  strength,  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  had  rejected  this  daim.     The 

1  Von  der  Hardt,  ii.  478,  479.  4  Ibid.  fi.  SIS. 

«  Von  der  Hardt,  ii.  178  e(  ieq  »  L'Enfiuat,  L  p.  10ft. 

•  n>id.  U.  90b 
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Cardinal  d'Ailly,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Council,  not 
only  asserted  the  right  of  these  learned  men  to  free  suf- 
frage, bat  demanded  it  for  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
all  matters  not  directly  concerning  the  faith.  The 
Cardinal  of  St.  Mark  went  still  further ;  he  asserted 
the  right  of  the  lower  clergy.  "  Was  the  Council  not 
to  profit  by  the  profound  learning  of  doctors  in  civil  or 
canon  law,  and  the  wisest  of  the  clergy  ?  "  "  An  ig- 
norant prince  or  prelate,"  he  said  in  coarse  phrase,  ^*  is 
but  a  crowned  ass.  Is  one  intrusted  with  the  cure  of 
souls  in  a  large  parish  less  able  to  judge  than  the 
abbot  who  rules  a  few  monks?" 

The  first  proposition  wrested  the  superiori^  in  the 
Council  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  Italian 
Bishops  were  numerous  and  poor.  Fear,  interest, 
nationality,  contempt  of  Transalpine  barbarians,  bound 
them  to  the  service  of  the  Pope.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  or  most  menacing  proposal.  Already,  according 
k>  the  usage  of  most  Univerrities,  tho  Congregations, 
which  prepared  the  business  for  the  general  Sessions  of 
the  Council,  had  met  in  Nations.  The  prelates,  doc- 
tors, and  ambassadors  of  the  four  great  powers  assem- 
bled each  in  a  separate  chamber,  witji  a  President 
changing  every  month,  a  secretary,  notaries,  and  other 
officers.  The  Nations  were :  I.  The  Italians ;  II.  The 
Grermans,  comprehending  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians ;  III.  The  French ;  IV.  The  Eng- 
lish.  At  a  later  period  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Council,  formed  a  fifth  Nation.  It  was 
proposed  to  vote  by  Nations;  and  this  decree,  which 
reduced  the  Italians  to  a  single  sufirage,  not-  im>.  7. 
withstanding  the  Pope's  remonstrance,  passed  with 
irresistible  acclamation. 
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Pope  John  was  in  the  toils ;  his  most  obstinate  strug- 
gles only  drew  around  him  more  closely  the  galling 
meshes.  The  subtle  Italians  found  themselves  circum- 
vented by  the  steady  aggression  of  the  Tramontanes. 
Now  came  a  more  tremendous  blow.  A  memoir  was 
GhazgM  secretly  presented  to  the  Council,  it  was  pre- 
Popo.  sumed  by  an  Italian,  with  a  full  and  darkly- 

colored  statement  of  the  detestable  wickedness,  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  Pope's  whole  life.^  The  more 
noble-minded  of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  recoiled 
from  the  scandalous  exposure.  They  refused  the  pub- 
lic inquisition  into  these  articles,  as  degrading  to  tlie 
Roman  See,  as  throwing  a  fatal  slur  on  all  the  Prelates 
and  dignitaries  promoted  by  the  Pope.  They  gener- 
ously insisted  on  its  suppression.  But  these  sinister 
tidings  did  not  escape  the  Pope,  who  had  his  secret 
mtelligence  of  the  most  trivial  proceedings  in  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  struck  with  utter  consternation.^  He 
summoned  the  Cardinals :  he  denied  much,  bat  he 
admitted  some  of  the  charges.  He  heaped  upon  them 
gifts  and  promises :  he  proposed  desperately  to  confront 
the  Council ;  to  make  ample  confession  and  to  stand 
on  the  great  principle,  that  a  Pope  could  not  be  deposed 

1  "  Quidam,  ut  pnesamitor,  Italicus,  multos  articulos  valde  fiunoeos,  et 
omnia  peccata  mortalia,  nee  non  impacta  quodammodo  abominabilia  con- 
tinentea,  contra  eundem  Balthasarem,  in  eodem  Concilio  exhibnit  in  scrip- 
tla  tamen  secrete,  quod  super  illis  contra  eundem  Balthasaiem  fieret  tnqm*- 
sitio,  et  provideretur  instanter  per  Concilium  memoratum.**  —  A  Niem, 
p.  86. 

2  »*  Qiiibus  etiam  interim  clancnlo  et  proditorie  ad  notitiam  dicti  Baltfaa- 
saris  deductis,  illlco  mente  constematus  est,  et  coepit  valde  tremere  et 
Umere  ac  etiam  quosdam  sibi  secreto  Cardinales,  et  de  quibus  flduciam 
habuit  donis  ac  promissis  allioere  et  consulere  quid  esset  in  eft  parte  pit 
^us  honoris  conservatione  facturus,  asserens,  quod  quedam  in  ipsis  artioik 
lis  descripta,  tanquam  homo,  peccando  commisisset,  et  aliqna  non.**  — 
Ibid. 
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bat  for  heresy.  The  Cardinals  coldlj  advised  him  not 
to  be  precipitate,  bat  to  take  some  days  to  matare  his 
determination. 

His  adversaries  parsued  their  advantage.    While  the 
Pope  was  quailing  under  this  pml,  deputies  appeared 
before  him  to  persuade  him  to  the  cession  of  the  Pi^* 
pacy.     To  their. surprise  and  joy,  the  Popei^^p^ 
consented  ;  he  drew  up  himself  a  form  which  JtbS^ 
was  submitted  to  the  Nations.     But  every  '*  ^^ 
word  of  the  Papal  form  was  scrutinized  with  the  most 
saspidous  jealousy.     It  was  thought  vague  and  ambig 
oous;  doubtful  pretensions,  doubtful  meanings  lurked 
under  its  artful  phrases.     There  was  a  long  discussion. 
The  Pope  presented  a  second  form ;  it  was  rejected. 
A  third,  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  was  repudiated  by 
the  Pope.     At  that  instant  arrived  the  Delegates  from 
the  University  of  Paris,  with  the  famous  Grerson  at 
their  head.     All  did  homage  to  the  high  au-  9%h,  is. 
thority  of  this  learned  body,  and  their  world-renowned 
Chancellor.     A  new  form  was  prqmred,  it  was  sup* 
posed  under  the  direction  of  G^rson,  and  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  more  peremptory  demand  of  accept- 
ance.     The  Pope  stifled  his  grief,  tried  every  subter* 
foge,  raised  every  subtle  objection  ;  but  the  three  na- 
tions, the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English,  held 
resolutely  together;   the  Italians  supported  him  with 
but  feeUe  fidelity.     The  one  alteration  admitted  only 
made   the   words  more  stringent,   severe,   not  to  be 
eluded.     In  his  despair  he  assumed  a  kind  of  sullen 
magnanimity.      A   general    Congregation    was    sunn 
moned  :  the  Emperor  and  the  Deputies  of  all  Mweb  i. 
the  Nations  were  present.     The  form  was  offered  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.     He  read  it  to 
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himself,  and  seemed  to  ponder  over  it.  Ncme  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself  in  his  connte- 
nance.  With  a  calm  clear  voice  he  read  pnbliclj  the 
irrevocable  words :  **  I,  Pope  John  XXIII.,  fcnr  the 
p,^>.  repose  of  the  whole  Christian  people,  profess, 

••■*"•  engage,  promise,  swear,  and  vow  to  God,  the 
Church,  and  this  holy  Cooncil,  willingly  and  fi*eely  to 
give  peace  to  the  Church,  by  the  way  of  my  fnmple 
cession  of  the  Papacy ;  to  do  and  to  fulfil  this  'effect- 
ually, according  to  the  determination  of  this  present 
Council,  when  and  so  soon  as  Peter  di  Luna  and  An- 
gelo  Corario,  called  in  their  respective  obediences  Ben- 
edict Xm.  and  Gregory  XII.,  shall  in  like  manner 
cede  the  Papacy,  to  which  they  pretend,  by  themselves 
or  by  their  lawful  Proctors :  and  even  in  any  case  of 
vacancy  by  decease  or  otherwise,  in  which  by  my  ces- 
sion unity  can  be  restored  to  the  Church  of  Gt>d  throuj^ 
the  extirpation  of  the  present  Schism." 

Ere  he  closed,  the  whole  Assembly  broke  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rapture.  The  Emperor,  the  Cardinals,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  University  of  Paris 
crowded  roimd  the  throne,  all  rendering  thanks.  Te 
Deum  was  sung ;  the  chant  was  interrupted  by  tears 
of  joy ;  more  wept  than  sung.^ 

The  next  day  was  the  second  pubUc  Session.  The 
muA%  Pope  himself  celebrated  Mass.  At  its  close 
he  took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  with  his  face  te  the 
Council,  and  read  the  same  form  handed  to  him  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  At  the  words,  **  I  swear  and 
vow,"  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  clasped  his  hands  to^ 
gether,  and  uttered  the  words  "  Thus  I  promise,"  with 
profound  solemnity.      He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 

1  Von  der  Hsidt  and  L*Eiifiuit  tfaroagfaoot 
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condaded  the  service.  The  Emperor  advanced,  took 
off  his  crown,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
and  kissed  them,  expressing  his  fervent  gratitude.  So 
did  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  name  of  the 
CounciL 

Two  days  had  hardly  passed,  when  dark  mutual  sus- 
picions began  to  transpire.  Each  party  had  ultericnr 
views.  Pope  John  had  manifestly  the  hope  that  by 
Us  frank  and  full  confession  he  might  propitiate  the 
Council ;  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  on  his  competitors 
the  odium  of  refusing  these  equal  terms ;  or  he  might 
delude  himself  with  fonder  expectations.  The  Council 
felt  that  he  was  at  their  mercy,  and  were  disposed  to 
clench  rather  than  relax  their  iron  grasp.  They  had 
determined  to  press  the  conditional  into  an  absolute  ab- 
dication. This  dire  reality  broke  gradually  but  rapidly 
upon  the  Pope.  First  they  demanded  a  BuU,  declaring 
his  abdication  according  to  the  customary  form.  The 
"Pcfpe  treated  this  proposition  as  an  insult,  and  haughtily 
repelled  the  Prelates  from  his  presence :  they  dared  not 
venture  again  on  this  perilous  subject.  But  to  the  Em- 
peror he  was  less  intractable.  Sigismund  extorted  from 
him  a  Bull,  still,  indeed,  guarded  in  its  language. 
John  renewed  his  sacred  promise;  but  hisifanhs. 
abdiciU;ion  yet  depended  on  the  simultaneous  abdication 
of  his  rivals.  The  next  demand  was  more  insidious^ 
more  imperious,  more  embarrassing.  Of  the  two  rival 
Popes,  most  respect  was  paid  to  Benedict  XIII.  He 
had  stiU  a  King,  the  King  of  Arragon,  for  his  partisan. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  Ben&dict,  should  meet  at 
Nice.  John  was  required  to  invest  ambassadors  with 
full  powers  to  execute  his  abdication  at  the  same  instant 
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with  that  of  Benedict.  Of  these  ambassadors  the  Em- 
peror was  to  be  one.  With  such  irrevocable  powers 
Pope  John  would  have  delivered  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  the  hands  of  Sigismund. 

This  proposal  was  made  in  a  full  Congregation  bj 
uwohO.  the  Germans,  French,  and  English,  it  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  the  Pope  supported  by  the  Ital- 
ian Prelates.  The  Italians  threatened  to  leave  the 
Council  if  such  rigorous  demands  were  urged  further. 

Yet  there  was  still  the  most  bland  and  respectful  out- 
ward amity.  The  next  day  the  Pope  presented  to  the 
Emperor  the  Golden  Rose.  That  mysterious  gift,  ac- 
cording to  Pope  Innocent  III.,^  represented  by  its 
gold,  its  odor  and  its  balm,  the  Godhead,  the  Body  and 
Soul  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  only  bestowed  by  Popes 
on  Sovereigns  the  most  loyal  servants  of  the  Church. 
The  Emperor  received  it  with  words  of  the  most  devout 
gratefulness.  They  dined  together.  The  Emperor  of- 
fered the  consecrated  Rose  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  very  next  day,  whether  there  was  a  deep  latent 
Marohitt.  hypocrisy  under  this  seeming  amity ;  whether 
the  Emperor  had  discovered  treachery  in  the  Pope, 
and  that  he  already  meditated  flight;  or  that  he 
thought  it  no  longer  worth  while  to  dissemble  his  un- 
compromising hostility,  the  proposal  was  openly  made 
i»ropo»i  to  elect  a  new  Pope.  This  proposition  in  it- 
pJii  "*''  self  proclaimed  John  XXIII.  no  longer  Pope ; 
It  assumed  the  power  in  the  Council  of  deposing  him, 
and  of  proceeding  to  another  choice.  Among  the 
vague,  fond  hopes  of  John  had  been  that  he  himself 

1  Innocent  III.,  Pnedicatio,  see  Hurter.  Compare  also  Durand,  Batio* 
■al^yi.191. 
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might  be  reelected  to  the  Pontificate.  Such  had  been 
the  design  of  his  more  stead&st  partisans.  The  war- 
like Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  that  he  would  nerer 
render  allegiance  bat  to  John.  Words  ran  high  ;  the 
suppressed  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  tha 
Pope  were  revived  in  their  unmitigated  blackness. 
Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  head  of  the 
English,  had  already  espoused  the  Emperor's  cause, 
and  had  uiged  unswervingly  the  searching  reformation 
of  all  orders  in  the  Church.  The  honest  islander 
broke  out  in  righteous  indignation,  that  the  Pope  de* 
served  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

All  confidence  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  notorious 
that  Pope  John  meditated  escape :  and  should  he  escape 
would  boldly  appeal  to  Christendom  against  the  decreet 
of  a  headless  Council.  The  Council  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  leave  the  city.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  to  pass  the  gates ;  he 
was  rudely  arrested  by  the  burgher  guard.  The  Pope 
loudly  complamed  of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe* 
conduct,  that  safe-conduct  which  in  the  case  of  John 
Huss  he  had  trampled  under  foot.  The  Magistrates  of 
Constance  threw  the  blame  on  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
peror. Frederick  of  Austria  alone  declared  that  he  at 
least  would  respect  the  person  and  liberty  of  the  Pope.* 

Another  Congregation  of  the  Nations  was  held ;  the 
Italians  stood  aloof.  It  was  resolved  to  urge  nwehis. 
the  Pope  at  once  to  appoint  pl^iipotentiaries  to  execute 
his  abdication,  and  that  the  Emperor  should  be  one  of 
these  plenipotentiaries.  They  further  required  the 
Pope  to  give  security  that  he  would  neither  leave  the 
Council,  nor  adjourn  it  to  any  other  place.     The  Env 

^  Orretatms,  apad  Von  der  Hardt,  ir.  6b. 
TOL  Til.  so 
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peror  excused  the  rigid  watch,  now  avowedly  main- 
tained at  the  gates  of  the  city,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  notorious  design  of  many  Car- 
dinals clandestinely  to  leave  Constance.  It  was  his 
duty  to  prevent  this  unauthorized  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

The  Pope  yielded  to  this  last  demand,  the  promise 
not  to  dissolve  or  adjourn  the  Council  till  the  end  of 
the  Schism,  and  to  do  everything  he  could  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  unity.  This  was  a  promise  which, 
were  it  in  his  power,  he  could  without  difficulty  violate 
or  elude.  But  the  immediate  fatal  step  of  authorizing 
others  to  execute  his  abdication,  he  refused  with  stub- 
bom  obstinacy.  ^^  He  had  no  proof  that  Angelo  Co- 
rario  had  resigned ;  he  had  only  heard  that  Peter  di 
Luna  would  resign." 

The  gloom  which  was  gathering  round  John  was 
Qotfrai  broken  by  a  faint  but  transient  gleam  of 
ooanon  hope.  The  French  Cardinals  began  to  relent, 
to  murmur  at  his  harsh  usage.  The  Italians  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  endeavored  to  detach  them  irom  the 
hostile  league.  They  began  to  revive  the  question  of 
voting  by  voices,  not  by  Nations.  The  Grermans  and 
the  English  adhered  to  each  other  in  resolute  hostility 
to  the  Pope.  In  the  French,  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  English,  fostered  by  their  long,  cruel,  and 
humiliating  wars,  struggled  with  their  zeal  for  the 
unity  and  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  Cardi- 
nals, as  Italian  Prelates,  sat  with  the  Italian  nation. 
The  Five,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  at  their  head, 
were  deputed  to  persuade  the  French  nation  to  milder 
measures.  The  Grermans  and  English  held  only  the 
more  closely  together,  and  were  more  inflexibly  re- 
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solved  bj  this  opposition.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
boldly  proposed  that  if  the  Pope  reftised  to  appoint  his 
Procurators,  he  should  be  put  under  arrest.  The  Em- 
peror and  his  supporters  of  the  other  two  Nations  pre- 
sented  themselves  in  the  French  Congregation,  and  laid 
before  them  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The 
French  insisted  that  they  should  withdraw.  Sigismund 
broke  out  in  a  wrathful  menace :  ^^  Now  will  be  shown 
who  are  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  for  iUf«h  is. 
the  Empire."  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  indignantly 
retired :  the  other  four  Cardinals  protested  against  the 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  debate.  The  Emperor  an- 
swered  that  the  word  had  escaped  him  in  passion, 
that  the  French  had  perfect  liberty,  but  the  Cardi- 
nals were  Italians,  not  French;  if  they  withdrew  not 
to  their  own  chamber,  he  threatened  them  with  im- 
prisonment. 

The  quarrel,  the  Pope's  last  desperate  hope,  was 
appeased  by  the  skilful  influence  of  tlie  ambassadors  of 
France,  especially  by  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

Late  the  following  evening,  after  vespers,  Sigismund 
visited  the  Pope ;  he  found  him  reclining  on  i^^^^riaw  of 
his  bed,  somewhat  indisposed.  John  com- JJlJ^/JJ^ 
plained  of  the  oppressive  air  of  Constance,  he  '•*^  ^• 
required  change.^  The  Emperor  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  leaving  Constance  before  the  close  of  the 
Council,  above  all  not  clandestinely.  "  This  would  be 
to  his  eternal  dishonor."  He  declared  himself  prepared 
to  maintain  his  safe-conduct  inviolable,  but  he  had  not 
power  to  permit  him  to  depart  from  the  city.  The 
Pope  answered  in  ambiguous  phrase,  that  he  would  not 

■  Theodoric  k  Niem  here  breaks  oat  into  praise  of  the  lalubrity  of  Cofi' 
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quit  Constance  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.* 
Many  other  rumors  spread  abroad  of  what  took  place 
at  this  memorable  interview.  The  Emperor  had  de- 
manded, or  the  Pope  had  offered,  large  sums  for  his 
liberty,  under  pretence  of  the  great  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Council.  The  Pope,  by  one  accotmt, 
refused  to  buy  the  Emperor  or  to  sell  the  CoonciL 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  present, 
asserted  to  the  face  of  the  Pope  the  superiority  of  die 
Council  over  the  Pope.  The  Pope  kept  no  reserve. 
As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  departed,  to  his  attendants 
he  taunted  Sigismund  as  a  drunkard,  a  fool,  a  madman, 
and  a  beggar.^ 

All  this  time  the  plot  for  his  escape  had  been  laid 
Frederick  ^^^  ^%  matured.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Aus- 
of  Anitria.     ^^^  jjj^ j  Ij^jj  ^  month  in  Constance,  a  month 

of  humiliation  and  aggravation  of  his  hatred  towards 
the  Emperor.  He  had  been  compelled  to  do  homage 
for  all  his  fiefs.  He  had  attempted  to  delude  the 
Emperor  into  favoring  a  breach  of  the  peace  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  Emperor, 
more  crafly  than  himself,  had  betrayed  him  to  the 
Swiss.  Delegates  from  the  cantons  and  cities  had  ex- 
posed the  Duke's  perfidy  before  the  Emperor.  That 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  in  secret  communication  with 
the  Pope,  all  suspected.  The  Emperor  admonished  the 
Duke  concerning  the  peril  of  these  intrigues.  Fred- 
erick solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

The  afternoon  of  the  very  day  after  the  interview 
Much  90.  with  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Austria  had 
tbePope.       proclaimed  a   splendid  tournament    without 

^  **  Credeos  forte,  quod  eo  recedente,  abhinc  iUud  dissolveretiir  omninA.' 
—  ANiein,27. 
s  A  Niem,  ibid. 
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the  gates  of  the  citj.  Himself  was  to  junst  with  the 
jonng  Count  of  Cilly,  brother  of  the  Empress.  All 
Constance  thronged  forth  to  the  spectacle;  the  streets 
were  desert.  Pope  John,  in  the  dress  of  a  groom, 
with  a  gray  cloak,  and  a  kerchief  wrapt  close  over  his 
£ice,  mounted  a  wretched  ill-accoutred  horse,  with  a 
cross-bow  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  passed 
the  gates  unperceived,  unchallenged,  and  rode  about 
two  hours  to  Ermatingen,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Rhine 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  boat  was  ready,  he 
^ded  down  the  rapid  stream  to  Schaffhausen,  the 
castle  of  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  Tidings  were  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
Duke  in  the  very  act  of  his  toumay.  He  continued 
the  contest  a  short  time,  then  courteously  ceded  the 
prize  to  his  adversary  De  Cilly ;  in  the  evening  he 
rode  with  a  few  attendants  to  Schaffhausen. 

The  news  of  the  Pope's  flight  spread  like  wildfire.^ 
The  streets  of  Constance  were  thronged  with  prelates, 
priests,  and  populace,  some  in  dismay,  some  in  undis- 
guised joy.  A  few  Italians  and  Anstrians  stole  out  of 
the  gates,  and  took  to  flight.  The  rabble  broke  into 
the  palace  from  which  the  Pope  had  fled,  to  assert  their 
privil^e  of  plunder.  The  goldsmiths,  money-chang- 
ers, traders  shut  their  shops.^  The  Burgomaster  called 
the  inhabitants  to  arms ;  the  imperial  soldiery  occupied 
die  principal  streets  and  squares.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Pope  were  appalled.  Some  declared  the  Oouncil 
actually  dissolved  by  the  departure  of  the  Pope.     The 


1  YoD  der  Hardt  Almost  all  ^e  authoritiea  art  collected,  and  i 
Bade  to  the  rest.  —  Vol.  iv.  pp.  59, 66. 

*  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  riot,  or  a  breach  of  the  boasted  peaee  ii 
ConstAfeoe. 
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superstitious  shuddered  at  the  han  which  no  doubt  the 
Pope  would  hurl  at  the  devoted  city  and  the  contuma- 
cious Council.  Five  Cardinals  in  the  concision  stole 
away  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  morning  the  Emperor  rode  through  the 
streets  with  the  Count  Palatine,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  a  long  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles.  He  allayed 
the  tumult  among  the  people  by  the  assurance  of  his 
protection  to  their  liberties  and  properties.  He  sum- 
moned the  Princes,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors ; 
he  declared  his  resolute  determination,  with  all  hia 
power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  assembly.  He  exhorted  them  not  to 
disquiet  themselves  on  account  of  the  Pope's  flight. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council  resolved  to  send  ambaa* 
sadora  to  summon  the  Pope  to  return,  and  to  commis- 
sion plenipotentiaries  for  his  absolute  cession.  These 
ambassadors  were  the  Cardinals  Orsini,  St.  Mark,  Sa- 
luces,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Pope  John,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Schaffhausen,  had  written  letters  to  the  Council.  **  By 
ThePope'i  ^^®  graco  of  God  Almighty  I  have  arrived 
****"•  at  Schaffhausen,  where  I  enjoy  liberty  and 
breathe  air  suited  to  the  state  of  my  health.  I  have 
come  hither  without  the  knowledge  of  my  son,  the 
Duke  of-  Austria,^  not  to  dispense  myself  from  the 
promise  of  abdicating  the  Papacy  in  favor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  but  to  execute  it  with  greater  free- 
dom, as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  my  health." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  was  treated  as  an  audacious 
falsehood.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Constance 
was  af&xed  a  terrible  writing,  proclaiming  the  Pope 

1  •<  Insdo  Alio  meo  Dace  Austria.**  —  Schaaffhausen,  Uudi  Si. 
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Antichrist,  denouncing  his  Base  and  perfidious  arts  and 
oyderies,  and  those  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve the  Council,  recounting  all  his  crimes,  tyrannies, 
murders,  simonies,  sordid  merchandise  of  the  Church ; 
calling  on  the  Council  to  proceed  against  him,  and  to 
depose  him  at  once  from  his  throne.  The  Emperor  in 
a  fall  assembly  arraigned  the  Duke  of  Austria  as  a  per- 
fidious traitor  to  the  Church,  the  Council,  and  the 
Empire.     Not  a  roice  was  raised  in  his  defence. 

The  Council  was  now  to  proclaim  itself  the  supreme, 
indefeasible,  independent  authority  of  Chris-  Th^ooundi 
tendom.  In  the  assertion  of  these  new  prin-  ■■p»«°»- 
ciples,  which  changed  the  Church  from  an  autocracy 
to  an  aristocracy,  the  lead  Avas  taken  by  the  French 
Nation,  by  the  Chancellor  Grerson,  the  voice  of  that  Na- 
tion ;  but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Germans, 
the  English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  Cardinals. 
The  Cardinals,  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Pope,  re- 
fiised  to  be  present,  and  to  sanction  doctrines  limitary 
if  not  subversive  of  the  Papal  power. 

Gerson  lud  down  twelve  great  revolutionary  maxims. 
Among  them  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  q^^q, 
the  one  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the°»»«^- 
Church,  the  Pope  so  only  in  a  secondary  sense ;  the 
union  of  Christ  as  the  Spouse  with  his  Church  was 
alone  indissoluble,  that  of  the  Pope  might  be  dissolved ; 
a  Pope  IS  necessary  to  complete  the  Church,  but  any 
particular  Pope  may  be  removed ;  the  Church,  or  an 
(Ecumenic  Council  representing  the  Church,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  enact  canons 
which  the  Pope  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  annul ; 
a  Council  can  be  assembled  in  some  cases  without  the 
authority  even  of  a  legitimate  Pope ;  the  Council  can 
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comDiand  the  cession  of  a  Pope  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
Church,  or  the  termination  of  a  sdiism ;  the  reformar 
tion  of  tlie  Church  both  in  faith  and  discipline  rests 
ultimately  witli  the  Council ;  Councils  ought  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  one  supreme,  irrefragable  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church.^ 

The  Pope  was  not  idle  at  Schaffhausen  ;  he  sum- 
timPoiw  moned  all  his  officers  and  the  whole  Papal 
haosen.  Court  to  attend  upon  him.^  He  published 
an  appeal  addressed  to  the  French ;  he  hoped  to  touch 
their  pride  and  their  jealousy  of  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish. Among  his  first  and  bitterest  charges  was  their 
refusal  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  extirpation  of  hereqr 
in  the  person  of  John  Huss.  He  complained  of  the 
division  of  the  Council  into  four  Nations,  by  which  the 
French  and  ItaUans  —  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
learned  —  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  EngUsh  and 
the  Grermans ;  of  the  extension  of  the  suffirage,  which 
had  ever  been  confined  to  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  the 


1  Genoa  had  already  promulgated  these  doctrines  in  a  more  contempfta- 
oos  and  offensive  fbrni.  He  had  raised  the  Imperial  power  high  ahove  tlie 
Papal.  **  If  an  hereditary  monarch  may  be  deposed,  how  much  more  an 
elective!  If  an  Emperor  descended  from  a  long  unbroken  rojal  lineage 
how  much  more  the  son  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  whoee  &ther  and  g^rand- 
fitther  had  not  beans  enough  to  fill  their  stomachs!  The  Pope  ought  to  be 
more  easily  deposed  than  another  prelate.  If  the  Pope  sins,  all  partake  of 
his  sin;  not  so  if  a  bishop.  The  canons  on  which  rests  the  Papal  antfaori^ 
were  framed  by  fraud  and  craft"  Gerson  throws  disdainfully  aside  the 
6th  book  of  Decretals  and  the  Clementines.  **  What  is  a  Pope?  A  man! 
the  son  of  a  man  I  clay  of  clay !  a  sinner,  liable  to  sin  I  Two  days  before 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  is  raised  to  be  Pope.  Is  he  then  above  re- 
pentance, confession,  contrition?  a  sinless  angel?  a  saint?"  Wycliflle 
himself  gives  not  a  more  awfhl  catalogue  of  Papal  crimes  than  this  doughty 
churchman.  ^*  He  is  not  above  the  Gospel."  —  Apud  Von  der  Hardt,  i.  ft 
76,  e<  $eq. :  et  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  et  uq,  Tractatus  pertinentes  ad  Cob 
dlinm  Contitantianense. 

«  Von  der  Hardt,  il  163. 
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Hierarchy ;  of  its  usurpation  by  laymen  as  by  prieslBi 
married  and  nnnmrried,  ignorant  and  erudite.  This 
turbulent  rabble  had  hissed  down  grave  Cardinals. 
His  undoubted  presidency  of  the  Council  had  been 
usurped  by  the  Emperor.  He  complained  of  the  tyr- 
anny and  force  exercised  by  the  Emperor ;  the  insults 
to  his  person — jousts  had  been  celelnrated  under  his 
windows,  with  intolerable  clang  of  trumpets*  He  com- 
plained of  the  insolence  of  the  English,  who  had  threat- 
ened him  with  arrest,  especially  Robert  Hallam  of 
Salisbury.  The  most  extraordinary  paragraph  was  that 
in  which  he  gave  himself  the  lie,  and  now  asserted 
diat  his  flight  was  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Au»- 
tria.^  He  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  same  strain  ;  it  was  his  hope  to  enlist 
theaaa  in  his  cause  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  exercising  a  cruel  tjrranny  over  the  Council. 

The  Pope  at  Schaffhausen  was  almost  as  much  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies  as  at  Constance.  Could  he 
have  crossed  the  Alps,  followed  as  he  would  have  been 
by  some  of  the  Cardinals,  and  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
and  anti-Ghibellinism  of  some  of  the  Gnelfic  cities,  he 
might  possibly  have  maintained  the  contest.  But  he 
had  neither  strength  nor  courage.  A  Gregory  VII.  or 
a  Ghregory  IX.  would  instantly  have  issued  his  ban 
against  the  perfidious  Emperor,  who  had  violated  hit 
own  safe-conduct,  and  the  contumacious  Council.  He 
would  have  declared  the  assumption  of  supreme  power 
by  the  Council  an  impious  afiront  to  St.  Peter,  a  denial 
of  Christ  in  his  Vicar  :  he  would  have  laid  half  Chris- 
tendom under  an  Interdict,  and  placed  before  the  hi^ 
rarchy  the  alternative  of  forfeiting  or  endangering  their 

t  Apod  Ton  der  Hardt,  ii.  S67. 
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own  authority,  or  asserting  that  of  the  Pope.  But 
John's  John  XXIII.  wanted  faith  in  himself  and  in 

•onduot        ijjg  ^f^^Q      Tj^^  ^^^^  ^^  doubt,  of  some  of 

the  damning  charges  against  his  life  weighed  heavily 
on  his  spirit,  and  no  one  could  discern  with  more  sagac- 
ity how  much  in  the  course  of  things,  and  through  the 
I:>ng  Schism,  the  old  awe  had  fallen  away  firom  iike 
name  of  the  Pope.  He  was  embarrassed,  too,  by 
the  services  of  his  now  avowed  ally,  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Emperor  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
crushing  his  refractory  and  hated  vassal.  The  Pope 
could  not  abandon  Frederick  to  his  wrath,  his  only 
refuge  was  an  Austrian  castle.  His  other  great  par- 
tisan, the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  not  dared  to  own 
his  complicity  in  the  flight ;  he  had  retired  to  his  own 
dty,  and  Mentz  was  too  far  firom  Italy,  too  deep  in 
Germany  to  offer  an  asylum.  The  whole  conduct, 
therefore,  of  John  was  that  of  timidity,  vacillation,  ter- 
giversation. His  object  was  to  detach  the  Cardinals 
fix)m  the  Council,  to  gather  them  round  himself,  and  to 
obtain  for  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  that  respect 
which  the  Pope  alone  had  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  returned  before  the  other  am- 
bassadors of  the  Council,  with  a  proposition  to  appcnnt 
the  Cardinals  collectively,  with  four  Bishops,  one  of 
each  Nation,  Bath,  Lebus  (in  Poland),  Narbonne  (the 
Italian  was  not  named),  the  Procurators  for  his  absolute 
cession. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
ProeeediDgs  Were  rcsolutc,  aggressive,  imperious.  C<m- 
Oooacu.  gregation  af\;er  Congregation,  and  two  Ses- 
sions of  the  whole  Council,  were  held  between  the 
Pope's  flight  and  the  end  of  the  month.     At  every 
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meeting  there  was  the  same  scornful  rejection  of  all  the 
Pope's  adyances,  the  same  inflexible  determination  to 
vindicate  their  own  superior  authority.  The  Cardinals 
were  divided,  perplexed  ;  they  could  not  support,  they 
would  not  abandon  the  Pope ;  with  his  integral  author- 
ity fell  theirs  ;  they  could  not  acknowledge,  iim«iiS8w 
they  dared  not  defy  the  Council.  Hence  at  the  First 
Greneral  Session  after  the  flight  two  only  were  present, 
one  Frendi,  the  Cardinal  of  Gambray,  one  Venetiaiit 
St  Mark. 

Yet  the  Council  without  the  Cardinals  appeared 
wanting  in  dignity.  After  much  stormy  discussion  in 
the  Congregations,  the  memorable  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Council  was  sunmioned  for  the  81st  March.  The 
President  (the  Cardinal  of  Naples,  an  Orsini)  took  his 
seat :  on  one  side  was  Sigismund  the  Emperor,  and  the 
hierarchy  in  ^eir  ranks ;  on  the  other  the  great  lay- 
men. Ambassadors,  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts.  The 
resolutions,  the  final  &tid  resolutions,  agreed  upon  the 
day  before,  or  averred  by  one  party  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  at  a  ftill  Congregation  of  the  Nations,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Zabarella,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence. 
He  read  in  calm  tone  the  Preface  and  the  Decree :  — 
^  The  said  Council  of  Constance,  lawfully  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  (Ecumenic  Council, 
which  represents  the  Catholic  Church  Militant,  has 
recmved  immediately  fix>m  Jesus  Christ  power  which 
every  one  of  every  estate  and  dignity,  even  Papal,  is 
obliged  to  obey  in  all  which  regards  the  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  present  Schism."  Here  the  voice 
of  the  Cardinal  fidtered  at  the  unexpected  or  unwel- 
come words.  He  either  refused  to  read  on  or  read  inn 
perfectly,  with  faint  and  trembling  accents,  **and  the 
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reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers." In  the  tamult  which  rose  the  two  other  resolu- 
tions were  hardly  heard.  These  declared  that  the 
Pope  should  not  adjourn  the  Council  from  Constance 
to  any  other  place,  nor  summon  his  Court  to  attend 
him  elsewhere  ;  that  all  promotions  made  by  him  from 
that  time  were  null  and  void. 

The  Council  would  not  permit  the  Cardinals  to  elude 
April  10.  their  stem  determination.  At  a  Fifth  Gen- 
eral Session,  notwithstanding  much  altercation  and  strife 
with  the  Cardinals,  the  three  Decrees  were  read  frdly, 
distmctly,  dict^torially,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Posen.^ 
The  Pope  had  not  awaited  this  act:  he  had  dropped 
farther  dowu  the  Rhine  to  another  strong  fortress, 
tiM  Pope.  Laufenberg.  But  his  Cardinals  and  most  of 
his  Court  refused  to  follow  him ;  they  returned  in  shame 
and  contempt  to  Constance. 

The  rapid,  total,  and  unpitied  humiliation  of  the 
HnmiiiAfcion  Duke  of  Austria  left  the  Pope  a  miserable 
Of  Austria,  defenceless  ftigitive.  On  April  7th  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  the  excommunication  of  the  Council,  were 
promulgated  against  this  capital  traitor.  All  his  vassals 
were  released  from  their  sworn  fealty  ;  all  treaties,  ccm- 
tracts,  oaths,  vows,  concerning  the  man  excommuni- 
cated alike  by  the  Church  and  by  the  EmpiriB,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  Whoever  could  conquer  might 
possess  the  territory,  the  towns,  the  castles  of  the  out- 
law. The  Swabian  Princes  fell  on  his  possessions  in 
Alsace ;  the  Swiss  Cantons  (they  only  with  some  re- 
luctance to  violate  solemn  treaties)  seized  his  hereditary 
dominions,  even  Hapsburg  itself.  The  Duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  and  Coire,  the  Pa* 
1  Von  der  Hanlt,  ir.  105. 
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triarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzbarg,  Albert 
of  Austria,  the  Count  of  Cilly,  overran  the  Tyrol.  Be- 
fore the  month  had  expired,  this  powerful  Aprfiao. 
Duke  was  hardly  permitted  to  humble  himself  in  per- 
son bef(»«  the  Emperor,  whose  insatiate  revenge  spared 
nothing  that  could  abase  his  ancient  foe.  It  was  a  su})- 
pliant  entreating  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  a 
Sovereign  granting  it  with  the  most  hard  and  haughty 
condescension.  Frederick  surrendered  all  his  land  and 
possessions  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
until  he  should  deign  to  reinvest  the  Duke  with  them 
under  the  most  degrading  tenure  of  allegiance  and 
fealty. 

The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  had  fled  again  in  mean 
disguise  to  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  a  pleasant  ^b.  p^  ^ 
dty,  which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the  '»**>®"«- 
Duke  of  Austria.  He  had  sent  certam  articles  to  the 
Council  from  Laufenberg ;  he  sent  others  more  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfiu^ry  from  Fribourg.  The  Council, 
while  the  Pope  was  thus  sinking  into  despicable  insig- 
nificance, was  still  rising  in  pretensions  and  power.  An 
address  to  all  Christendom  %dndicated  their  proceed- 
ings towards  the  Pope.  "  The  King  of  the  Romans 
(the  Emperor),  only  at  their  request,  had  closed  the 
gates  to  prevent  some  faithless  Prelates  from  leaving 
the  Council."  "  The  Pope  had  deserted  the  Council 
after  having  deliberately  sworn  to  maintain  it.  He  had 
summoned  his  Cardinals  and  his  Court  to  follow  him 
in  his  ignominious  flight,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Coun- 
cil." As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  acrimonious  per- 
secution of  the  Pope.  A  mandate  was  issued  by  the 
Council  prohibiting  scurrilous  and  abusive  libels  against 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Court  of  Rome.     A  motion  to  re- 
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fuse  the  Cardinals  admission  and  the  right  of  suffirage 
was  rejected. 

The  Pope  had  one  wild  hope:  he  had  looked  to 
France,  to  the  King ;  he  now  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Under  his  protection  he  meditated  an  es- 
cape to  Avignon  ;  to  be  nearer  the  Rhine  he  removed 
to  Brisach  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  offend  the  Council.  His  own  cause, 
Jean  Petit's  defence  of  his  assassination  of  the  Duke 
April  17.  of  Orleans,  rested  on  their  decision.  Even 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  compelled  to  the  hard  terms 
of  surrendering  the  Pope  to  the  Council*  At  the  Sixth 
April  19.  Session  instructions  were  given  to  d^utiea 
from  the  Council  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  Pope. 
April  28.  They  found  him  not  at  Fribourg;  they  fed- 
lowed  him  to  Brisach.  He  promised  an  answer  the 
next  day ;  the  next  day  he  had  disappeared. 

The  ensuing  Session  determined  to  cite  the  P<q>e, 
mm,j2.  and  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
citation  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  tlie  doors 
of  all  the  churches.  It  summoned  Pope  John  XXIIL 
to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schism,  for  her- 
esy, simony,  maladministration  and  notorious  dilapida- 
tion of  the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  Papacy ;  for 
the  scandals  and  notorious  criminalities  of  his  life  and 
conversation.  A  body  of  three  hundred  armed  men, 
under  Frederick  of  Nuremberg,  were  sent  to  seize  the 
Uaj  18.  fugitive.  In  vain  the  Pope  sent  full  powers 
to  the  Cardinals  of  Cambray,  St.  Mark,  and  Florence, 
to  act  in  his  behalf:  the  Cardinals  refused  to  undertake 
May  14.  the  trust.  The  next  day,  the  time  assigned 
to  the  Pope  for  his  appearance  having  expired,  the 
Council  proceeded  in  its  course.     Seventy  articles  were 
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exhibited:  never  probably  were  seventy  more  awfiil 
accusations  brought  against  man  than  against  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  The  Cardinal  St.  Mark  made  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  charge  of  heresy ;  against  the  darker 
charges  no  one  spoke  a  word.  Before  the  final  decree, 
sixteen  of  those  of  the  most  indescribable  depravity 
were  dropped,  oat  of  respect  not  to  the  Pope,  Mg^ 
bnt  to  public  decency  and  the  dignity  of  the  luy  ».' 
office.  On  the  remaining  undefended  fifty-four  the 
Council  gravely,  deliberately,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  Pope.^ 

Weary,  deserted  by  all,  conscience-stricken,  betrayed 
perforce  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  pursued  by  i 


the  Imperial  soldiers,  John  in  his  &11  wasouMator 
without  courage  as  without  dignity.  He  had  m^ytT' 
already  been  brought  to  Rodolfzell,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  under  an  Hungarian  guard.  On  the  first 
demand  he  yielded  up  the  insignia  of  universal  spiritual 
power,  the  Papal  Seal,  the  Fisherman's  Ring,  the  Book 
of  Petitions.^  His  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  two 
Cardinals.  He  acknowledged  its  justice,  protested  that 
he  surrendered  of  his  firee-will  the  Papal  dignity,  and 
would  never  attempt  to  resume  it.  This  one  vow  John 
XXIII.  religiously  observed:  he  had  neither  oppor* 
tunity  nor  temptation  to  break  it.  He  was  brought  to 
the  strong  Castle  of  Gotleben,  without  the  walls  of 

1  Among  the  sentences  was  "  suis  detestabilibot  inhonestisqoe  riik  et 
moribos  ecclesUra  Dei  et  popuhim  ChristUnnm  sondaliimntem,  ante  ejus 
Msomptionem  ad  Papatam  et  post  osqne  ad  ista  tempora."  —  Apud  Voo 
mm  Hardt.  I  giv«  one  class  of  charges  in  the  words  of  Gobelmos:  **  Item 
ipse  graviter  fiiit  infamatus,  qaod  com  nxore  fratris  sui  concnbaerit;  cum 
sanctimonialibus  incestum,  cum  virginibna  stnpmm,  et  cum  ooi^ngata 
adttlterinm  perpetraverit,  nee  non  alia  flagitia,  propter  qualia  ira  Dei  dt* 
•eendit  in  filloe  diffidentite  *  —  P.  S41.     See  the  6th  article. 

fl  Liber  Suppticationum. 
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Constance.  To  his  sentence  of  deposition  had  been 
subjoined  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  at  least  for  safe 
custody.  He  was  afterwards  conunitted  to  the  charge 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Castle  of  Heidelberg 
was  assigned  as  his  residence  and  his  prison. 

There  was  a,nother  prisoner  in  Gotleben,  a  man 
John  Hnat.  agaiust  wliose  life  his  worst  enemies  brought 
no  word  of  reproach.  John  Huss  had  been  for  some 
months  in  irons  pining  in  a  dungeon  of  this  fortress, 
under  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  To  Huss 
the  fall  of  the  Pope,  though  it  might  seem  to  deliver 
him  from  his  most  implacable  enemy,  was  fatal.  His 
friends  had  fondly  supposed  that  he  would  meet  with 
more  calm  and  equable  justice,  if  not  with  &yor,  before 
a  Council  of  which  all  the  leading  members  had  con- 
curred in  denouncing  ecclesiastical  abuses,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  terms  as  strong  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  Reformers  of  Bohemia,  as  WydifiS) 
himself:  a  Council  which  had  ventured  on  so  bold  an 
innovation,  a  heresy  so  manifest  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples long  dominant  in  Christendom,  as  to  set  itself 
above  the  Pope,  to  assume  the  power  of  deposing  a 
Pope.  Now  too  would  appear  in  his  proper  character 
an  Emperor  whose  noble  ambition  seemed  to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  purity  as  well  as  to  unity, 
under  whose  safe-conduct  he  had  come  to  Constance. 
Sigismund  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  violation  of 
that  safe-conduct,  and  might  now  redeem  his  pledge, 
which  the  Pope  had  almost  compelled  him  to  forfeit 

So  entirely  were  the  friends  of  Huss  under  this  de- 
jeromeof  Insiou  that  JcTome  of  Prague,  the  second  in 
^'•^•'  influence  and  character  among  the  Bohemian 
Reformers,  had  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
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join  his  friend.  Jerome,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Huss,  had  set  out  from  Prague  to  share  the 
dangers  and  to  support  the  cause  of  his  brother  teacher 
of  the  truth.  He  entered  Constance  secretly,  withcmt 
a  safe-conduct.  The  Council  issued  a  summons  to  him 
to  appear  within  fourteen  days.  They  offered  full  free- 
dom of  entrance  into  Constance ;  his  departure  must 
depend  on  their  judgment  in  his  cause.  Jerome  turned 
his  fiice  back  towards  Prague ;  but  at  Hirschau,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  he  rashly  broke  out,  in  the  presence 
of  many  clergy,  into  denunciations  against  the  CounciL 
He  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Constance. 

Huss  and  his  followers,  in  their  infatuated  expecta- 
tions of  leniency,  or  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  such 
opinions  as  theirs,  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind, 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  bounds  beyond  which 
it  was  premature  to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the 
religious  mind  of  Europe.  The  leaders  in  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  still  more 
the  better  Itah'an  Cardinals,  St.  Mark  and  Zabarella  of 
Florence,  had  no  conception  beyond  a  purely  aristocratic 
and  hierarchical  reformation,  which  should  restore  its 
strength  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  by  raising  the  mor- 
als of  the  corrupt  clergy  and  the  ignorant  monks  and 
friars.  But  they  would  have  shuddered  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  examination  of  any  estabUshed 
doctrine,  or  even  of  any  ancient  ritual  observance. 
rhcy  had  not  only  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 
die  pride  of  that  learning  which  consisted  in  a  labori- 
ous and  masterly  command  of  the  vast  and  voluminous 
theology,  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  the  established  code 
of  Christendom.  They  were  conscientiously  convinced 
that   there   was   no  knowledge,  at  least   of  religious 

TOL.  vn.  31 
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things,  beyond  this  circle.  The  most  fiir-sighted  might 
not  perceive  the  fiiU  bearings,  but  they  had  an  instinc- 
tive sagacity  which  shrunk  from  the  democratic  doc- 
trines which  had  been  preached  by  Wycliffe,  and  were 
partially,  at  the  least,  embraced  by  the  Bohemian  Re- 
formers :  their  mistrust  was  more  likely  to  exaggerate 
than  diminish  the  danger.  These  doctrines  without 
doubt  called  in  question,  and  submitted  to  bold  inquiry, 
some  which  were  thought  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  dominant  creed,>  withdrew  in  &ct  the  ritual  and  the 
instruction  of  the  Church  from  the  sacred  Latin,  and 
vulgarized  it  into  the  national  language.  They  already 
spoke  of  an  authority  to  which  all  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries, 
and  all  the  law  of  the  Church  (their  proud  possession), 
must  submit,  that  of  the  Bible  —  the  Bible  translated 
and  popularized  for  general  use.  Above  all,  they  owned 
the  great  vital  principle  of  Wycliffism,  that  the  wicked 
or  unworthy  priest  was  no  priest.  Be  he  Pope,  Car- 
dinal, Bishop,  Curate,  or  Friar,  his  vices  absolutely 
annulled  all  his  privileges,  his  immunities,  his  rights  to 
his  estates,  his  claim  to  tithes  or  church-dues.  The 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  which  he  administered  per- 
plexed or  divided  the  teachers  of  this  bewildering  doe- 
trine. 

It  was  in  truth,  in  its  broad  enunciation,  a  spedons 
and  noble  theory ;  but  to  the  calmest,  still  more  to  the 
interested,  the  objections  raised  against  Wycliflfe  could 
not  but  occur  in  appalling  force.  Without  an  infallible 
tribunal,  without  an  omniscient  Judge  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  whole  hierarchy  or  any  individual 
priest,  how  impracticable,  how  iniquitous !  Was  this 
sentence  to  be  intrusted  for  its  award  and  execution  to 
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Kings  coveting  the  wealth  of  the  Church  ;  to  an  igno- 
rant populace,  who  knew  not  the  difference  between 
unchristian  arrogance  or  the  calm  and  holj  severity  of 
good  Churchmen;  or  even  to  the  honest  but  fiinatic 
teachers  of  purer  doctrines,  usually  as  intolerant  as 
those  against  whose  intolerance  they  have  risen  up? 
In  such  a  strife  must  fall  law,  order,  property,  govem- 
mait,  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  among  the 
first  distinguished  martyrs  for  Christian  liberty,  and  as 
condemned  by  a  Council  in  the  face  of  Christendom, 
have  obtained  perhaps  importance,  not  fully  recognised 
in  their  own  day,  assuredly  not  till  after  the  Bohemian 
war.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  great  hierarchical 
Senate  firom  the  four  most  powerful  kingdoms,  y^^  ^  ^^^ 
indeed  firom  all  Europe,  with  the  Emperor,  <^<»««>***- 
who  took  a  pride  in  exalting  its  authority,  at  its  head, 
a  Council  which  had  deposed  Popes,  would  be  bearded 
and  defied  by  two  or  three  contumacious  priests  firom  a 
remote,  obscure,  and  half-barbarous  land.  The  burn- 
ing of  heretics  was  now  so  completely  part  of  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  Church,  as  to  cause,  if  compassion, 
none  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  happily 
grown  into  our  Christianity.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  ^^  Fathers  of  Constance,''  as  they  are  called,  to 
admit  that  they  tried  all  milder  means  of  persuasion. 
Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Huss,  Michael  de  Causis 
and  Stephen  Palecz,  earnestly  besought  him  to  make 
disavowal  of  his  errors.  The  course  of  the  Church- 
nan  seemed  to  him  clear  and  determinate,  and  unavoid- 
able. In  the  Emperor  his  pride  and  his  honor,  and 
even  his  interest,  came  into  perilous  coUbion  tim  ftapwor. 
irith  these  opponents.     Was  he  to  recede  before  a  sim- 
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pie  Bohemian  ?  —  and  Sigismund  had  an  old  hereditary 
grudge,  as  well  as  a  Grerman  aversion,  to  Bohemia.  He 
was  beset  on  all  sides.  The  Churchmen  pressed  him 
with  the  argument  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers 
in  granting  security  to  a  heretic  over  whom  the  Church 
alone  has  jurisdiction.  ^^  He  that  is  false  to  God,  has 
no  right  to  appeal  to  truth  or  feith."  ^  The  King  of 
Arragon  addressed  a  letter  to  Sigismund,  taunting  him 
with  his  manifest  favor  to  a  notorious  heretic,  and 
avowing  astonishment  that  he  had  not  long  before  done 
justice  upon  Huss.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  still 
was  his  safe-conduct,  fiill,  distinct,  not  to  be  disavowed. 
He  looked  too,  hereafter,  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia.  That  kingdom  had  already  sent  another 
petition,  almost  imperious,  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  demanding  the  release 
of  John  Huss. 

The  affiur  of  Huss  had  been  revived  almost  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  deposition  of  Pope  John. 
The  Council  seemed  resolved,  while  it  proceeded  to 
extremities  in  one  direction,  to  show  to  Christendom 
that  it  had  no  disposition  to  dangerous  latitude  on  the 
other.  Early  in  May,  in  a  numerous  Session  of  the 
Council  (the  Eighth),  came  forth  a  full  condenma- 
tion  of  Wyclifie  and  his  doctrines.  During  the  im- 
prisonment of  Huss  the  controversy  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  had  been  re- 
newed in  Prague.  The  Curate  of  St  Michael  in 
that  city,  James  von  Mies,  commonly  called  Jacobel, 
had  embarked  in  violent  warfare  with  the  opponents 
of  this  innovation.     The  Bishop  of  Licutomyssel  had 

iSee  Andrew  Ratisbon   Chronic.  Eccard,  i.  p.  9144);  and  Pes,  Thaa 
Anecdot  Noyissim.  ii.  3,  696. 
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denounced  the  proceedings  of  Jacobel  at  Constance ; 
and  this  denunciation  could  not  but  ei^asperate  the  gen- 
eral animosity  agiunst  Hnss. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  Bohemians  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Council.  They  expostulated  ^ 
on  the  neglect  of  their  former  petition  :  they ' 
recited  the  declaration  of  faith  which  had  been  di»- 
aeminatcd  throughout  Bohemia  by  the  friends  of  Huss, 
asserting  his  full  belief  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed, 
his  determination  to  defend  them  to  death,  and  the 
testimonial  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Nazareth,  acquitting  him  of  all  heterodox  opinions. 
They  demanded  his  release  from  his  noisome  prison, 
by  which  his  health  was  afiected,  and  that  he  should 
be  heard  bef(n'e  the  Council  against  his  calumnious 
enemies.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  answered  coldly 
in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  the  testimonials  were 
of  no  avail,  till  they  should  have  undergone  close  ex- 
amination before  themselves ;  they  had  no  faith  in  his 
statements.  Tet  they  would  condescend,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  to  grant  him  a  public  hearing ;  for  tl  is  end  he 
would  be  removed  from  his  present  confinem*  aiU  Sig- 
ismund  so  expressed  his  approbation  of  that  resolution 
to  grant  a  hearing,  that  the  partisans  of  Huss  weakly 
concluded  that  the  royal  &vor  would  protect  their 
teacher. 

The  Council  would  willingly  have  avoided  the  no- 
toriety of  a  public  examination.  Huss  was  Jomi. 
Tinted  in  his  cell  at  Gotleben  by  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, by  Michael  de  Causis,  and  Stephen  Palecz.  He 
was  urged  to  retract.  They  now,  however,  inter- 
rogated him,  as  he  complains,  with  the  captious  and 
ensnaring  severity  of  Inquisitors,  adducing  against  him 
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words  culled  out  of  all  his  letters  and  discourses; 
Palecz  adduced  phrases  uttered  in  firank  and  careless 
conversation,^  The  Patriarch  reproached  him  with 
the  wealth  he  had  obtained :  **  Have  jou  not  sev- 
enty thousand  florins  ?  "  His  answers  were  brief  and 
cautious :  **  I  will  retract  when  convinced  of  my  e^r- 
ror. 

He  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  cloister.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  utmost  industry  had  been  employed  iB 
collecting  obnoxious  passages  from  all  his  writings,  and 
from  adverse  witnesses.  The  Cardinals  sat  in  Couih 
cil  on  these  in  order  to  frame  articles  of  accusation. 
Sigismund  required  that  these  articles  should  be  com- 
municated to  Huss.  The  Cardinals  deigned  to  accede, 
not  as  of  right,  but  as  of  favor.  The  partisans  of 
Huss  were  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  authen- 
ticated copies  of  all  his  writings  to  confront  &lse  cita- 
tions, or  contest  unjust  inferences. 

On  the  5th  of  June  John  Huss  was  brought  in 
uuM  before  Jiwus  into  the  Council.  His  works  wero 
theooanou.  presented  to  him;  he  acknowledged  them 
for  his  o  vn.  The  articles  were  read ;  but  either  the 
indignation  of  his  adversaries,  or  the  zeal  of  his  parti- 
sans, or  both,  raised  such  an  uproar,  that  silence  could 
hardly  be  enforced.  Huss  calmly  declared  himself 
ready  to  maintain  his  opinions  by  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  Another  outburst  of  abuse  and  mockery 
compelled  the  Council  to  adjourn  its  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  Constance  was 
seoondap-  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At 
'~~****  Prague  the  ecUpse  was  total,  a  sinister  omen 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.     Two  hours  after  the  dark- 

1  GomiMn  L'Sofaiit,  i.  p.  806,  with  raferences  to  the  letten  of  Hum. 
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1^88  had  passed  away,  John  Huss  stood  again  before 
the  Council.  All  the  more  distinguished  Fathers  sat 
in  their  order.  The  Emperor  was  on  his  throne ;  a 
strong  guard  attended  to  keep  order.  Wenael  de 
Duba  and  John  de  Chlum,  Nobles,  and  other  Bohe- 
mians  watched  the  course  of  things  with  grave  solici* 
tnde.  The  accusers  began  on  the  perilous  article 
of  Transubstantiation.  But  the  answer  of  Huss  was 
dear,  distinct,  unimpeachable.  The  Cardinal  of  Cam- 
tvray  alone,  as  jealous  for  his  nominalist  philosophy  as 
for  his  orthodox  religion,  endeavored  by  a  syllogism 
about  universals,  intelligible  only  according  to  the  scho- 
lastic jargon,^  to  prove  that  Huss  must  assert  that  the 
material  bread  remained  after  consecration.  Huss  ex- 
tricated himself  with  address  and  triumph.  ^^  His  phil- 
osophic doctrine  was  that  of  St.  Anselm.''  He  averred 
Transubstantiation  to  be  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  so 
exempt  firom  all  logical  form.  An  English  Bishop 
took  up  the  Cardinal's  cause.  **  A  boy  in  the  schools,'' 
said  Huss,  *^  might  answer  such  puerility."  To  the 
other  more  general  charges,  that  he  had  preached 
Wycliffite  doctrines ;  that  he  o£Sciated  as  priest  when 
under  excommunication  by  the  Pope;  that  he  had 
spc^en  with  contempt  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
Prelates  of  the  day,  even  the  Chancellor  Grerson  ;  that 
he  had  excited  tumults  in  Bohemia;  he  replied  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind  and  perfect  self-command 
Once,  indeed,  he  admitted  that  he  had  said,  ^^  Wycliflfe, 
I  trust,  will  be  saved ;  but  could  I  think  he  would  be 
damned,  I  would  my  soul  were  with  his."  A  burst  of 
contemptuous  laughter  followed  this  avowal,  of  which, 
however*  it  is  not  di£5cult  to  see  the  hidden  meaning. 

1  **  Crodisne  nniveraale  a  p«rte  rei?  *' 
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After  some  hours  of  turbulent  discussion,  he  was  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  under  custody  of  the  Archbbhop 
of  Riga,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  the  Council. 

Before  he  was  remored,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
rose  and  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  boasted  that, 
if  he  had  not  come  to  the  Council  of  his  own  free-will, 
neither  King  nor  Emperor  could  have  compelled  his 
appearance.  *^  There  are  many  nobles  in  Bohemia," 
answered  Huss,  ^*  who  honor  me  with  thdr  protecticm* 
Had  I  not  willed  to  come  to  the  Council,  they  would 
have  placed  me  in  some  stronghold  beyond  the  power 
of  King  or  Emperor."  The  Cardinal  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  amazement  at  this  insolence  ;  a  fierce  murmur 
ran  through  the  assembly.  Thereat  arose  John  de 
Chlum :  ^^  John  Huss  speaks  truth ;  I  am  one  of  the 
least  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia ;  in  my  casde  I  would 
have  defended  him  for  a  year  against  all  the  forces  of 
Emperor  or  King.  How  much  more  Lords  mightier 
than  I,  with  castles  far  more  impregnable!"  The  Car- 
dinal said  in  a  lower  tone,  **  Huss,  I  admonish  you  for 
your  safety  and  your  honor  to  submit  to  the  Council, 
as  you  have  promised  in  prison."  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  Emperor.  Sigismund  rose ;  the  purport  of 
his  speech  was  that  he  had  issued  the  safe-conduct  in 
order  to  give  Huss  an  opportunity  of  rendering  account 
of  his  faith  before  the  Council.  The  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  (he  thanked  them  for  it)  had  granted  him  this 
favor;  though  many  asserted  that  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  take  a  heretic  under  his  protection.  He  coun- 
selled Huss  to  maintain  nothing  with  obstinacy,  but  to 
submit  to  the  Council  on  all  articles  charged  and  proved 
against  him.  So  doing  he  might  return  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Council  to  his  home,  after  some  slight 
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penance  and  liioderate  satis&ction.  ^^  If  not,  the  Coun- 
cil will  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  For  niys*4f,  hi 
from  defending  you  in  your  errors,  and  in  your  contu- 
macy, I  will  be  the  first  to  light  the  fire  with  my  own 
hands."  Huss  began  to  thank  the  Emperor  for  hit 
clemency  in  granting  him  safe-conduct.  The  friendly 
interruption  of  John  de  Chlum  reminded  him  that  the 
Emperor  had  charged  him  with  obstinacy.  He  pro- 
tested in  GUmI's  name  that  he  had  no  such  iotention. 
**  He  had  come  of  his  ovm  freewill  to  Constance,  de- 
termined, if  better  instructed,  to  surrender  his  opin- 
ions."    He  was  conducted  back  to  prison. 

The  next  day  Huss  stood  the  third  time  before  the 
Council.  Thirty-nine  articles  were  exhibited  Jane  8. 
against  him,  twenty-six  from  his  book  on  the  pMniMw. 
Church,  seven  from  a  controversial  Tract  against  Ste- 
phen Palecz,  six  from  one  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaym. 
Huss,  like  most  Reformers,  held  the  high  Augustinian 
notion  of  Predestination.  "None  were  members  of 
the  true  indefeasible  Church,  but  those  predestined  to 
eternal  life."  On  these  points  he  appealed  trium- 
phantly to  the  all-honored  name  of  Augustine.  None 
dared  to  answer.  But  when  this  theory  was  applied 
to  Churchmen,  to  Prelates,  to  the  Pope  himself;  and 
when  their  whole  authority  was  set  on  their  succession 
not  to  the  titles,  but  to  the  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Council  sat  amazed  and  embarrassed.  "  The  Pontiff, 
who  lives  not  the  life  of  Peter,  is  no  Vicar  of  Christ, 
but  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist."  A  citation  from 
St.  Bernard  seemed  to  confirm  that  dread  sentence. 
**  The  slave  of  avarice  is  the  successor  not  of  Peter,  but 
of  Judas  Iscariot."  The  Churchmen  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  no  doubt  some  a  bitter  smile.     In  an 
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evil  moment  Huss  pressed  his  fearless  logic.  ^' A  King 
in  mortal  sin  is  no  King  before  God."  Sigismund  was 
looking  out  of  a  window :  "  There  never,"  he  was  say- 
ing, ^^  lived  a  more  pernicious  heretic."  The  Cardinal 
of  Cambray  roused  his  attention  to  this  last  perilooa 
conclusion.  Huss  repeated  his  words  aloud.  The  Em- 
peror only  answered,  ^^  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth 
not."  "  What  I "  burst  out  the  Cardinal,  "  art  thou  not 
content  with  degrading  the  ecclesiastical  power,  wouldst 
thou  thrust  Kings  firom  their  thrones?"  "A  man," 
argued  Palecz,  "  may  be  a  true  Pope,  Prelate,  or  King, 
though  not  a  true  Christian."  "  Why,  then,  have  you 
deposed  John  XXIII.?"  The  Emperor  answered, 
"  For  his  notorious  misdeeds."  Huss  had  been  guilty 
of  tlie  rashness  of  discomfiting  and  perplexing  his  ad- 
versaries. The  Cardinals  were  most  indignant  at  what 
Cambray  denounced  as  an  unjust  and  overdrawn  appeal 
to  popular  animosity  against  them.  They  constantly 
urged  that  the  articles  gave  but  a  mild  and  mitigated 
notion  of  the  language  of  Huss.  Huss  was  arraigned 
for  this  assertion :  ^*  No  heretic  should  sufier  more  than 
ecclesiastical  punishment,  none  be  delivered  to  the  sec- 
ular arm  to  be  punished  by  death."  Yet  even  Huss, 
and  Huss  at  that  moment,  shrank  from  the  full  avowal 
of  that  simple  Evangelic  maxim.  ^*  The  heretic  was 
first  to  be  instructed  fairly,  mildly,  humbly,  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  by  reason  ;  if  he  refused  to  desist  from 
his  errors,  to  be  punished  according  to  St«  Augustine, 
in  the  body."^  He  acknowledged  a  sentence  in  hii 
works,  which  likened  those  who  gave  up  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm  unconvicted,  to  the  Pharisees. 
**Whom,"  cried  the  Cardinals,  ^*  meanest  thou  by  Um 

^  **  Corporaliter  paniri  deln^fB.'* 
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Pharisees?"  "Those  who  delirer  an  innocent  man 
to  the  civil  sword."  ^ 

At  die  close  of  the  Session  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
urged  Hoss,  who  had  heard  the  atrocious  charges  ad- 
duced against  him,  to  make  unqualified  submission  to 
the  Council,  and  to  abjure  all  his  errors :  "  if  he  per- 
sisted, the  Council  would  know  how  to  proceed."  The 
Emperor  condescended  to  argue  with  him  in  the  same 
tone.  His  two  accusers,  Palecz  and  De  Causis,  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven,  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  per- 
sonal hostility  towards  Huss. 

Huss  replied  with  firm  humility,  that  he  sought  in- 
struction ;  he  could  not  abjnre  errors  of  which  he  was 
not  convinced.  Many  things  charged  against  him  were 
forged,  many  perverted  from  their  true  meaning;  he 
could  not  abjure  those,  he  could  not  sin  against  his  con- 
science. He  was  remanded  to  prison  ;  the  faithful  Bo- 
hemian Knight,  John  de  Chlnm,  followed  to  console  his 
weary  friend. 

The  Emperor  rose:  "You  have  heard  the  charges 
against  Huss  proved  by  trustwortliy  witness-  g^^^  ^  ^ 
6S,  some  confessed  by  himself.  In  my  jud^  »■?«<». 
ment,  each  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of  death.  If 
he  does  not  forswear  all  his  errors,  he  must  be  burned. 
If  he  submits,  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  pr^cher's 
office,  and  banished  fi*om  Bohemia:  there  he  would 

only  disseminate  more  dangerous  errors The  evil 

must  be  extirpated  root  and  branch If  any  of  his 

partisans  are  in  Constance,  they  must  be  proceeded 
against  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  his  disciple, 
Jerome  of  Prague."  Sigismund  had  wrought  himself, 
no  doubt  as  ar.  excuse  to  his  remonstrant  conscience,  to 
a  fanaticism  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 

A  Yon  der  Hardt,  p  SU.    The  Aillest  report  of  the  whole  trial 
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Hass  heard  in  his  prison  the  Emperor's  declaration, 
"  I  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  his  safe-conduct.  I  hava 
been  under  a  sad  delusion ;  he  has  condemned  me  even 
before  mine  enemies." 

The  fatal  hour  had  now  come.  The  Council  which 
asserted  itself  to  be.  under  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  not  recede  without  the  impeachment 
of  indifference  to  doctrines  which  itself  had  declared 
to  be  deadly  heresy,  or  without  disavowing  the  right 
established  by  the  terrible  usage  of  centuries,  of  award- 
ing capital  punishment  for  that  which  the  Church  had 
been  so  long  teaching  the  world  was  a  mortal  crime ; 
a  crime  which  it  was  the  most  sacred  duty  to  Grod  and 
man  in  the  Priest  to  avenge,  in  the  temporal  Sovereign, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Priest,  to  punish  by  fire.  Huss 
could  not  retract  without  perjury  to  his  own  conscience ; 
without  base  treachery  to  his  followers,  whom  he  had 
instructed,  whom  he  had  kindled  to  a  fanatic  faith  in 
that  which  himself  had  believed,  which  he  still  believed, 
to  be  the  saving  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  this  Scorn  the 
fear  of  death,  death  which,  as  he  himself  was  assured, 
as  his  partisans  bad  no  less  confidence,  would  secure 
him  the  martyr's  crown. 

A  form  of  recantation  was  drawn  by  Cardinal  Zaba 
rella,  studiously  mild  in  its  terms,  but  of  necessity  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  his  errors,  a  humble  submission 
to  the  determinations,  to  the  definitions  of  the  Holy 
Council.  He  was  to  abjure,  retract,  revoke  all  his  er 
rors,  and  undergo  whatever  penance  the  Council  might 
decree  for  his  soul's  health. 

The  answer  of  Huss  was  a  prayer  to  God  Almighty 
^„„^  ^  for  everlasting  life,  through  Christ  Jesus.  He 
■""•  thanked  the  reverend  Father,  Zabarella  of 
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Florence,  for  his  pious  and  paternal  kindness.  **  Bat 
if  Eleazar  under  the  Old  Law  refused  to  eat  forbidden 
food,  lest  he  should  sin  against  God,  and  leave  a  bad 
example  to  posterity,  how  can  I,  a  Priest  of  the  New 
Law,  however  unworthy,  from  fear  of  a  punishment  so 
brief  and  transitory,  sin  so  heinously  against  the  law  of 
God,  first  by  departure  from  truth,  secondly  by  per- 
jury, thirdly  by  grievous  scandal  to  my  brethren  ?  It 
is  better  for  me  to  die,  than  by  avoiding  momentary 
punishment  to  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  Grod,  and  perhaps 
into  everlasting  fire.  I  have  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
tfie  One  All-powerful  and  All-just  Judge ;  to  Him  I 
commit  my  cause,  who  will  judge  every  man,  not  ao* 
cording  to  fidse  witnesses  and  erring  Councils,  but  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  man's  desert"^ 

Persons  of  the  highest  rank,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  the 
Emperor,  even  his  adversary,  Stephen  Palecz,  Attmnpt  «o 
again  entreated  him,  and  with  tears,  to  depart  CyMd. 
from  his  stubborn  resolution.  His  answer  was  calm, 
unboastful,  with  nothing  of  the  vehemence  or  con- 
temptuousness  of  fanaticism;  he  acknowledged  how 
hardly  his  soul  was  tried ;  at  the  same  time,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Bohemia,  some  of  which  were  publicly  read 
in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  and  in  others  ad* 
dre^ed  to  the  University  of  Prague,  he  declared  that 
he  could  forswear  no  one  of  his  doctrines.  He  had 
not  been  convinced  out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  awaited 
in  tranquillity  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 

The  Council  proceeded  in  full  Session  to  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  Jacob  de  Mies  concerning  the  July  i. 
Cup :  an  omen  and  a  warning.     The  writings  of  Husi 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned.     The  Council  it- 

1  Von  der  Hawlt,  iv.  83» 
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self  sent  another  deputation  to  urge  submission.  The 
Emperor  had  been  a  short  time  absent ;  the  day  before 
the  final  judgment,  he  sent  four  Bishops,  Wenzel  q£ 
Duba,  and  John  de  Chlum,  with  a  still  mitigated  fcum 
of  recantation.  Huss  was  only  to  retract  those  tenets 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  own.  Even  John  de 
Ghlum  endeavored  to  move,  or  rather  to  strengthe*^ 
him.  ^*  I  am  but  an  unlettered  man,  unfit  to  counsel 
one  so  learned.  If  you  are  conscious  of  error,  be  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the  Council.  If  not,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  act  against  your  conscience.  Bear  any 
punishment  rather  than  renounce  the  truth."  Huas 
answered,  that  he  would  abandon  any  opinion  on  proo& 
adduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  Bishc^  r^ 
preached  him  with  arrogantly  setting  up  his  opinion 
against  the  whole  Council.  **  Let  the  lowest  in  the 
Council  convince  me,  I  will  humbly  own  my  error." 
The  night  before  his  condemnation  Huss  made  confe»- 
sion,  and,  it  is  asserted,  received  absolution  from  a 
monk. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Cathedral;  the  Cardinal 
Bishop)  of  Ostia  presided.  Sigismund  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  were  present.  While  Mass  was  celebrat- 
ed, Huss,  as  a  heretic,  stood  in  the  porch.  The  Bishc^ 
of  Lodi  preached  from  the  text,  "  That  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed."  ^  It  was  a  fierce  declamation . 
it  suggested  that  Huss  was  as  ^^  bad  as  Arius,  worse 
than  Sabellius."  The  preacher  closed  with  adulatory 
praise  of  the  Emperor.  ^^  It  is  thy  glorious  office  to 
destroy  heresies  and  schism,  especially  this  obstinate 
heretic."  He  pointed  to  Huss,  who  was  kneehng  in 
an  elevated  place  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

^  Bom.  vi.  6.    The  sermon  maj  be  read  in  Von  der  Hardt,  iil  1. 
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A  Decree  of  the  Cotmcil  was  read,  inhibiting  all 
present,  without  exception,  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings, 
ESmperors,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  two 
months'  imprisonment,  to  speak  without  permission,  to 
r^ly,  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  to  give  any  sign  or 
murmur  of  applause  or  disapprobation  either  with  the 
hands  or  feet.  Certain  tenets  of  Wyclifie  were  her* 
recited  and  condemned ;  afterwards  thirtj  articles  con- 
taining the  doctrines  of  Huss.^  Often,  while  these 
articles  were  read,  Huss  attempted  to  speak ;  as  often 
he  was  put  to  silence.  At  length,  while  he  was  ar- 
raigned as  believing  that  the  material  bread  remained 
after  the  consecration,  he  broke  out,  ^*  That  I  deny,  so 
I  have  never  believed  or  taught."  He  renounced  with 
equal  vehemence  a  charge  that  he  had  added  a  fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity ;  he  defied  them  to  produce  their 
nameless  witness.  His  appeal  to  Christ  was  treated  as 
an  impious  error,  ^^Oh  blessed  Jesus  I"  he  uttered 
with  a  loud  voice,  **  This  thy  Council  condemns  us, 
because  in  our  afflictions  we  have  sought  reftige  with 
Thee,  the  One  just  Judge."  He  added,  ''  This  I  con^ 
stantly  affirm,  that  the  surest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to 
the  Lord  Jesus;  Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by 
gifts,  none  deceive  by  false  witnesses,  or  beguile  by 
craft.  He  will  render  unto  every  one  his  own."  He 
justified  himself  for  having  continued  to  officiate  as 
Priest  after  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  **  Freely 
came  I  hither  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor." 
He  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  Sigismnnd.  A  deep 
blush  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Bishop  of  Concordia,  an  aged,  bald  Italian 
Prelate,   rose  to   read   the  two   sentences,   one  eon- 

1  Von  der  Hardt :  more  briefly  fn  L'£iifiir  t, )    40S. 
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demning  the  writings,  the  other  the  person  of  John 
Huss  to  the  flames ;  his  writings,  as  propagating  the 
tenets  of  the  heresiarch  Wycliffe,  and  as  containing 
many  things  erroneous,  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  some  notoriously  heretical ;  all,  both  in  Latin  and 
Bohemian,  were  adjudged  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly 
burned. 

Huss  was  commanded  to  kneel  and  hear  his  own  sen- 
smtsnoe.  teuce.  The  Council,  having  God  before  its 
eyes,  declared  Huss  a  real  and  manifest  heresiarch,  who 
had  advanced  doctrines  ofiensive,  rash,  seditious,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  power  of  the  Keys  and  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  had  scandalised  all  true  Chris- 
tians, by  his  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ  ^^  This  John  Huss, 
being  thus  obstinate  and  incorrigiUe,  who  has  refused 
to  enter  into  the  bosonL  of  the  Church,  and  abjure  his 
errors/'  Huss  broke  in,  *^  I  have  ever  desired,  and  still 
desire,  to  be  instructed  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 
The  Bishop  concluded  with  condemning  him  to  be  de- 
graded and  despoiled  of  his  Orders.  Huss  rose  from 
his  knees  ;  he  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  par- 
don his  enemies.  Some  of  the  older  Priests,  even 
Bishops,  looked  sternly  at  him,  and  laughed  his  prayers 
to  scorn.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  Bishops  <^ 
Bangor,  Feltrc,  Ast  (in  Hungary),  Alexandria,  and 
Lavaur  were  designated  for  the  office  of  degradation. 
Dv^ndatioii.  Huss  was  clad  in  all  the  attire  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  led  with  the  cup  in  his  hand  to  the  high  altar, 
as  if  about  to  celebrate  Mass.  As  they  put  on  the  alb, 
he  said,  "  They  put  a  white  robe  on  our  Lord  to  mock 
him,  when  Herod  sent  him  to  Pilate."  Once  more  the 
Bishops  implored  him  to  recant.  He  declined  for  the 
same  reasons  alleged  before.     "  Behold,"  said  the  Bish- 
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ops,  ^bow  obsdnate  he  is  in  his  malice/'  The  cup 
was  taken  from  his  hand :  ^*  Accursed  Judas,  thou  hast 
deserted  the  way  of  peace,  thou  hast  entered  into  coun- 
sel with  the  Jews.  We  take  away  this  cup  in  which 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  redemption  of 
souls."  Huss  said,  ^^  I  trust  that  I  shall  drink  it  this 
day  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  was  stripped  one 
by  one  of  his  robes,  on  each  a  curse  was  pronounced. 
**  These  mockeries  I  bear  with  equal  mind  for  tlie  name 
and  the  truth  of  Christ."  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be 
effiu^.  They  disputed  whether  it  was  to  be  done  with 
scissors  or  with  a  razor.  **LoI  they  cannot  agree," 
said  Huss,  **  how  to  put  me  to  shame."  It  was  done 
with  scissors ;  the  hair  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  a 
high  paper  crown,  daubed  oyer  with  devils,  was  set  on 
his  head.  **  We  devote  thy  soul  to  the  devils  in  hell." 
^  And  I  commend  my  soul  to  the  most  merciftil  Lord, 
Christ  Jesus."  So  the  Church  made  over  the  heresi- 
arch  to  the  secular  arm.  The  Emperor  delivered  him 
to  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  the  Imperial  Vicar;  the 
Elector  to  the  Magistrates  of  Constance,  the  Magis- 
trates to  the  executioners. 

Huss  was  led  away  with  two  of  the  headsman's  ser- 
vants before  him,  two  behind.  Eight  bun- lawotioo. 
dred  horse  followed,  and  the  whole  multitude  from  the 
city.  Over  a  narrow  bridge  they  went  in  single  file, 
lest  it  should  break  with  their  weight  They  stopped 
before  the  Bishop's  palace,  that  Huss  might  gaze  on  the 
pile  on  which  his  books  lay  burning.  He  only  smiled 
at  diis  ineflfectual  act  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
he  addressed  the  people  in  German,  protesting  against 
the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  ^^  His  adversaries  had  been 
able  to  convince  him  of  no  error."     The  place  of  exe- 

TOL.  VII.  39 
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cotioa  was  a  meadow  without  the  walls.  He  kndt,  re- 
cited several  psalms,  with  the  perpetual  burden,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  have  mercj.upon  me.  Into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  ^^  We  know  not,"  said  the  people, 
^*  what  this  man  may  have  done,  we  only  know  that  hit 
prayers  to  God  are  excdlent."  They  asked  if  he 
would  have  a  confessor.  A  Priest  on  a  stately  horse, 
and  richly  attired,  protested  that  no  confessor  should 
be  granted  to  a  heretic.  But  Beichenthal,  as  himself 
relates,  called  forth  Ulric  Schorand,  a  man  of  piety  and 
wisdom.  Ulric  required  that  Huss  should  first  retract 
the  errors  for  which  he  was  condemned.  Huss  declined 
to  confess  on  such  terms.  ^^I  have  no  need,  I  am 
guilty  of  no  mortal  »n."  He  endeayored  to  address 
the  people  again  in  German.  The  Elector  Palatine 
revised  permission.  Then  Huss  prayed  aloud,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  for  thy  sake  I  endure  widi  patiaice  this  cruel 
death.  I  beseech  thee  to  pardon  mine  enemies."  As 
he  spoke,  the  paper  mitre  fell  firom  his  head.  The 
rude  soldiers  replaced  it :  ^^  He  shall  be  burned  with  all 
his  devils."  He  spoke  gently  to  hb  guards.  ^'  I  trust 
that  I  shall  reign  with  Christ,  since  I  die  for  his  Qn^ 
pd." 

He  was  then  tied  fiist  by  an  old  rusty  chain  to  the 
stake  affixed  on  a  platform.  The  Elector  Palatine  and 
the  Marshal  Oppenheim  advanced,  and  again  urged 
him  to  recant  Huss  replied,  that  he  willingly  signed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  All  he  had  tai]^t  and 
written  was  to  save  men's  souls  from  Satan,  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.  The  fire  blazed  up ;  it  is  said 
that  an  old  woman  was  busy  in  heaping  the  wood. 
"Oh,  holy  simplicity!"  said  Huss.  With  the  last 
feeble  sounds  of  his  voice  he  was  heard  to  chant  verses 
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of  the  Psalms,  and  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer.  All  the 
remains  of  the  body  were  torn  in  pieces,  even  his 
clothes  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  ashes  were  gathered 
and  thrown  into  the  lake,  lest  his  disciples  should  make 
relics  of  them.  But  their  faithfiil  piety  scraped  to- 
gether the  earth  aronnd  the  pile,  and  carried  it  to  Bo- 
hemia.^ 

So  perished  John  Huss  as  an  obstinate  incorrigible 
heretic,  bat  his  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
It  was  not  a  denial  of  any  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths 
of  universal  Christianity,  nor  any  of  those  tenets  <^ 
belief  rejected  afterwards  by  the  German  and  English 
Reformers.  On  Transubstantiation  (notwithstanding 
the  subtilties  of  his  adversaries),  the  Communion  in 
one  kind,  worship  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Huss  was  scrupulously,  unimpeachably  orthodox. 
He  was  the  martyr  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  not 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Council  itself  had 
renounced  in  its  extreme  theory ;  his  testimony  was 
against  that  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  had 
so  long  ruled  the  mind  of  man. 

Bohemia,  at  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Hubs, 
geemed  to  rise  with  one  impulse  of  sorrow  proceedingf 
and  indignation.  National  and  religious  zeal  ***  ^***»«°>^ 
animated  all  ranks,  all  orders.  The  King  openly  de* 
nounced  the  treachery  of  Sigismnnd  and  the  barbarous 
injustice  of  the  Council.  The  Bishop  of  Lieutomyssel 
had  been  commimded  by  the  Council  to  communicate 
their  act,  and  to  exhort  the  Bohemians  to  extirpate  the 
heresies  which  wei^e  teeming  in  the  kingdom.     The 

1  The  whole  description  of  the  last  hoan  of  Huss  is  flrom  Beichenthal 
•nd  the  two  nameless  biographers  of  Hubs,  who  all  were  eye-witnesses- 
0«ui{)ai«  L'finfknt,  and  Ascbbacb.  Kaiser  Sigmond 
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Magnates  of  Bohemia  met  in  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem, 
whose  walls  might  still  seem  to  sound  with  the  eloquent 
8n>t.  a.  preachings  of  Huss.  An  address  to  the  Coun- 
cil was  framed  and  signed  by  sixty  of  the  greatest 
names,  nobles,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  denouncing 
the  execution  of  Huss,  as  inflicting  perpetual  infitmy 
and  disgrace  on  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Moravia.  They  protested  that  Huss  was  a 
good  Catholic  Christian,  of  the  holiest  conversation 
and  most  Evangelic  doctrine  ;  a  man  who  detested  and 
never  taught  error  or  heresy,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
the  edification  of  the  people.  They  complained  of  the 
imprisonment,  perhaps  the  death  of  the  eloquent  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  that  "  illustrious  philosopher,"  like 
Huss  convicted  of  no  crime,  but  accused,  like  Huss, 
by  wicked  and  treacherous  informers,  the  enemies  of 
Bohemia.  They  declared  that  whoever  averred  her- 
esies to  prevail  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  lied  in  his 
throat;  they  concluded  with  leaving  the  redress  of 
their  injuries  to  God,  who  will  punish  the  proud,  being 
determined  when  the  Church  should  be  united  under 
one  supreme  and  undisputed  pastor,  to  prosecute  to  the 
utmost  this  violation  of  the  rights  and  dignity,  this  ex- 
ecution of  the  innocent  subjects,  of  their  realm.  Strong 
measures  were  taken  in  a  subsequent  meeting  to  protect 
the  Hussite  priests  against  their  Bishops.  The  popular 
Sept.  6.  fury  had  broken  out  in  acts  of  persecution 
agwist  the  old  clergy,  and  against  the  monks.  The 
Emperor  addressed  the  Bohemians  in  a  letter,  half- 
rebuke  for  their  turbulent  proceedings,  half-apology  for 
his  own  unroyal  weakness  in  surrendering  Huss  to  his 
enemies.  **  It  was  with  inexpressible  grief,  after  having 
more  than  once  threatened  to  leave  Constance,  only  to 
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avert  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  that  he  had  8u1>- 
mitted  to  the  decree  of  Christendom,  represented  hj 
the  whole  hierarchy,  and  bj  the  ambassadors  of  all 
Christian  Sovereigns."^ 

But  neither  did  the  sacrifice  of  one  victim  satiate^ 
nor  the  dread  of  the  revolt  of  a  whole  kingdom  arrest 
the  severe  determination  of  the  Council  to  suppress  bj 
these  terrible  means  the  growing  resistance  to  ecclesi- 
astical rule.  They  would  break  the  yoke  under  which 
themselves  groaned,  that  of  the  Pope ;  but  the  more 
/esolute  were  they  that  their  own  yoke  should  not  be 
broken.  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  stood 
almost  alone  in  assertion  of  the  great  maxim,  ^*  God 
wiDeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  be 
ccmverted  and  live."  He  almost  alone  condemned  the 
punishment  of  death  for  heresy.^  The  Emperor  had 
left  Constance ;  had  he  remained,  Jerome  of  j^nmtiot 
Prague  could  show  no  safe-conduct  on  his  ^'*«~- 
part.  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  the  short  relief  of  the 
more  moderate,  displayed  not  the  stubborn  courage  of 
John  Huss.  Four  months  of  weary  imprisonment,  in 
chains,  in  darkness,  on  meagre  diet ;  the  terror,  as  him- 
8^  owned,  of  the  stake ;  sickness ;  the  bland  promises 
of  some,  the  awful  threats  <^  others ;  the  persuasions  of 
weaker  friends,  broke  his  spirit.  In  a  public  Session 
of  the  Council,  Jerome  of  Prague  i^peared  BMuiti. 
and  made  a  fbll  retractation  of  all  errors  ^^-^ 
against  the  Catholic  faith,  especially  those  of  Wyclifie 
and  John  Huss. 


1  **  Kaqve  etiam  Ueuit  nobis  altezint  pro  hoc  negotio  loqni,  qnis  exind^ 
conoOiiim  toUliter  fbisset  dissolntam.*'  This  most  remarkable  letter  n 
the  Appendix  to  L'Enfant. 

*  Asdihaeh,  p.  909,  with  authorities 
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Instead  of  opening  the  prison  doors  and  sending  finrth 
the  strong  man  shorn  of  his  strength ;  if  insincere  or 
repentant  of  his  weakness  with  the  harden  of  apostasy 
on  his  conscience ;  under  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  con- 
tempt of  his  partisans,  who  could  not  but  contrast  his 
pusillanimity  with  the  unbroken  resolution  of  Hubs  ; 
instead  of  placing  him,  as  they  might,  in  safe  custody, 
the  Council,  with  vengeance  not  less  impolitic  than  un^ 
christian,  loaded  itself  with  the  crime  of  another  inho* 
man  execution,  and  compelled  Jerome  of  Prague  to  a 
martyrdom  hardly  less  noble  than  that  of  Hubs.  It 
was  asserted  by  his  implacable  enemies,  Michael  de 
Causis  and  Stephen  Palecz,  that  the  recantation  was 
ambiguous. 

New  articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  The  Car- 
dinals of  Cambray,  Aquileia,  Orsini,  and  Florence 
(2iabarella  had  drawn  the  form  of  retractation)  with- 
Apra27.  drew  in  indignation  from  the  commission  of 
inquiry.  But  different  Commissioners  were  named  at 
the  instigation  of  his  two  implacable  adversaries.  The 
Patriarch  of  Antloch  and  (it  is  sad  to  write)  the 
Chancellor  (Person  urged  this  virtual  breach  of  fiuth* 
May  28.  Frcsh  chargcs  were  accumulated.  Thiice 
was  Jerome  again  arraigned  before  a  Greneral  Congre- 
iia7  26.  gation.  The  last  time  he  was  permitted  to 
pour  forth  a  long  declamation  in  his  defence,  he  dwdt 
on  all  the  great  men  who  had  been  the  victims  of  false 
accusation,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius,  Plato,  the 
Prophets,  the  Protomartyr  Stephen.  He  ascribed  his 
persecution  to  the  hereditary  unforgiving  hatred  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Bohemians.  He  acknowledged 
some  concern  in  the  tumults  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  when  certain  Germans  had  lost  their  lives. 
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He  confessed  his  flight  from  Constance,  and  still  further, 
**I  confess  that,  moved  by  cowardly  fear  of  Bacwitihk 
the  stake,  against  my  conscience,  I  have  con-  ««»»*•**«• 
aented  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyc- 
UfEb  and  John  Huss.  This  sinftil  retractation  I  now 
folly  retract,  and  am  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of 
Wydiffe  and  of  John  Huss  to  death,  believing  them  to 
be  the  true  and  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  even  as 
their  lives  were  blameless  and  holy." 

From  that  moment  Jerome  of  Prague  resumed  all 
his  calm  intrepidity.  He  was  speedily  con- May  so,  mis. 
demned  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  Bishop  tton. 
of  Lodi,  doubtless  as  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  most 
impressive  eloquence,  was  again  called  upon  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  heretic.  His  text  was,  *^  He 
reproached  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.'*  On 
his  own  charity  and  that  of  the  Council,  their  charity 
to  the  heretic  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
for  whose  sake  heresy  was  to  be  extirpated,  the  preacher 
was  unctuous  and  self-adulatory.  He  laid  down  as  ir- 
refragably  just  the  ordinary,  the  rightAil  course  of  pro- 
cedure against  all  commonly  reputed  heretics.  There 
should  be  diligent  inquisition  for  them ;  they  should  be 
apprehended,  placed  in  strong  prisons.  Articles  should 
be  exhibited  against  them,  witnesses  admitted,  even  the 
most  infiimous,  usurers,  ribalds,  common  prostitutes. 
The  heretics  should  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  If 
they  refnse  to  speak,  they  are  to  be  put  upon  the  rack, 
and  subjected  to  various  tortures.  None  should  be  ad* 
mitted  to  visit  them,  but  under  strong  necessity  ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  heard  in  public.  If  they  shall  recant, 
they  are  to  find  mercy.  If  obstinate,  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned and  nutde  over  to  the  secular  arm.    This  brief 
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and  frightfiil  and  authoritatiye  statement  of  the  domi- 
nant usage  is  contrasted  by  the  preacher  with  the  mag* 
nanimous  mercy  of  the  Comicil  to  Jerome  of  Prague.^ 

Jerome  was  permitted  to  answer ;  he  answered  ¥rith 
boldness  bordering  on  scorn.  He  ended  thus :  *^  Yom 
are  resolved  to  condemn  me  in  this  wicked  and  iniqui- 
tous manner,  without  having  convicted  me  of  any 
crime  ;  but  afW  my  death  I  will  be  in  your  consciences 
an  ever-gnawing  worm.  I  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Judge,  before  whom  ye  will  appear  with  me,  ere  a  hun- 
dred years  are  passed."  * 

An  accomplished  Florentine,  Poggio  Braociolini, 
present  at  the  trial,  has  left  an  account  of  the  demeanor 
of  Jerome,  which  impressed  him  as  a  display  of  power 
and  eloquence,  almost  unrivalled  at  imy  time.  Emerg- 
ing ft^om  a  fedd  dungeon,  after  the  depression  of  a  long 
confinement,  with  the  weight  of  his  recantation  upon 
him,  against  an  adverse  Court,  he  stood  his  ground 
with  wonderftd  copiousness,  fluency,  and  readiness  dE 
language,  and  with  consummate  dexterity,  now  de^ly 
pathetic,  now  with  playful  wit  or  taunting  sarcasm, 
confounding,  bewildering,  overpowering  his  adversaries. 
His  voice  was  sweet,  dear,  sonorous,  with  a  certain 
dignity ;  his  gesture  admirably  fitted  to  express  indig- 
nation, or  to  move  that  commiseration,  which  he  nei- 
ther sought  nor  cared  to  obtain.  He  stood  fearless, 
ntrepid,  like  another  Cato,  not  only  despising,  court- 
ing death.' 

^  The  whole  sennon  is  remu^able.  It  is  in  Von  der  Hmrdt,  iii.  p.  31. 
There  was  a  lofty  bunt  of  fBadal  indignation,  that  two  men,  vile  plebeiana 
of  the  basest  sort,  of  unknown  birth,  should  have  oonvulsbd  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

*  L'Enfant  is  inclined,  I  think  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  doobt  the  «■• 
thenUdty  of  these  last  words. 

'  Poggio  Bracdolini  Oper. 
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His  death  was  as  surprising  for  its  calmness  and 
coorage.  Two  days  were  left  to  permit  liim  ■zmquoh. 
to  retract  again.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence  attempted 
to  persuade  him  to  submission.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  not  onlj  composed  but  cheerful.^  He  was 
bound  naked  to  the  stake  ;  he  continued  to  sing  hymns 
with  his  deep  untrembling  voice.  The  executioner  <^ 
fered  to  light  the  fire  behind  him,  lest  he  should  see  it. 
^  Light  it  before  my  face,"  said  the  martyr ;  ^*  had  I 
the  least  fear,  I  should  not  be  standing  in  this  place." 

There  remained  one  case  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
for  the  dedsion  of  this  great  Senate  of  Christendom* 

Before  the  Council  of  Constance,  were  arraigned  for 
different  violations  of  the  law  of  GKkI  and  man,  three 
persons,  all,  somewhat  singularly,  bearing  the  name  of 
John.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  according  to  the  articles 
exhibited  against  him,  and  those  articles  supported  by 
undoubted  testimony,  and  so  affirmed  by  the  Conndli 
and  put  f(Hth  as  the  accredited  foundation  <^  their  judg* 
ment,  had  been  guilty  firom  his  youth,  and  during  his 
whole  life,  of  the  foulest  crimes,  being  a  priest  of  licen- 
tiousness which  passes  belief,  promiscuous  concubinage^ 
incest,  the  violation  of  nuns ;  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  murder,  massacre,  the  most  grinding  tyranny, 
unglutted  avarice,  unblushing  simony.  He  had  rarely 
celebrated  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  then  with  contemptuous  neglect  and 
indifference.^     Against  some  of  these   charges  John 

1  Von  der  H«rdt  Ui.  64. 

*  **  UniB  ArticiilaB  qui  ftdt  in  ordine  sextos  plon  vitia  oonclnsit  tab  hie 
formlL  Item  qaod  dictus  Johmnnes  fhit  et  est  paaperam  oppressor;  justi- 
ttepersecntor;  iniquitAtum  colamne;  simoniaconim  statae;  ctrnis  ooltor; 
Titioram  &z;  a  yirtutibas  peregrinus;  infamis  speculum  et  omDium  maU- 
tianun  profundos  admonitor;  adeo  et  in  tantum  scandalizans  eooleaiaa 
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■ukIc  no  defence;  in  some  he  seemed  to  acquiesce,  only 
resting  on  the  plea  that  they  were  no  heresies,  and  itmt 
the  Pope  conkl  be  judged  for  heresy  alone.  Jdm 
XXIII.  was  deposed  from  his  Pontifical  o£Sce,  having 
flod  firom  the  Council  in  violation  of  his  own  most  mi* 
emn  protestations  ;  he  was  ignominiously  apprehended, 
and  cast  into  prison  ;  he  was  detained  in  dishonoraUe 
bat  not  har^  captivity  till  the  close  of  the  Council. 
Afterwards,  having  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  roling 
Pope,  and  having  humbled  himself  beneath  his  feet,  be 
was  permitted  to  dose  his  days  in  peace,  even  in  honcar, 
for  he  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal. 

The  second,  John  Huss,  of  life  blameless  to  austerity, 
abaolutelj  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  charged  only 
with  some  indirect  connection  with  turbulent  proceed- 
ings in  Bohania,  with  an  acquittal  of  all  heresy  from 
Ae  Archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  Crand  Inquisitor, 
with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  vras  accused  of 
erroneous  belief  in  Transubstantiation  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  These  charges  he 
distinctly  denied,  and  repelled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  present :  he  was  likewise  accused  of  having  de- 
nounced the  corruptions  and  vices  of  the  clergy :  yet 
his  denunciations,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  Nicolas  of 
Clemangis,  Henry  of  Hessia,  Theodoric  ik  Niem,  Theo- 
dore de  Vrie,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  in  severity 
those  of  men  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  Grerson 
and  Peter  d'Ailly  Cardinal  of  Cambray.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  or  to  apprehend  the  precise  remaining  delin- 
quencies or  errors  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  as 

Christi,  qaod  inter  Christ!  fideles  TitAin  et  mores  cog^oecentes  %*iilgirit«t 
didtur  Diabolus  Incamatus.*'  ^  Thus  speaks  a  Ck>uncil  of  a  Pope  1  Gobe> 
lkiiw,p.841. 
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having  adopted  and  propagated  the  condemned  doc- 
trines of  Wjcli£fe,  treated  with  derision,  or  undermined 
the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  absolute  irrepealable 
anthOTity  of  the  clergy,  and  making  that  authority  de- 
pendent not  on  their  succession  or  ordination,  but  on 
their  personal  holiness.  For  these  offences,  notwith- 
standing the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  John  Huss  was 
seized,  imprisoned,  burned  at  the  stake. 

The  third,  Jean  Petit,  in  an  acknowledged,  and  pub- 
lished, and  unambiguous  writing,  had  vindicated  as  just 
and  lawful  a  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder.  In 
tkis  vindication  he  had  laid  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  human  society,  principles  which  would  let 
loose  mankind  up<m  each  other,  like  wild  beasts ;  prin- 
dples  in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  Commandments 
of  Grod,  and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  precept 
and  to  the  whole  religion  of  Christ.^ 

Jean  Petit  had  escaped  by  death  all  personal  penalty.' 
The  condemnation  of  his  book  by  the  Council  of  Coin 
stance,  through  the  awe  and  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  postponed,  debated,  at  length  eluded. 
For  to  condemn  Jean  Petit  for  his  abstract  propositions, 
was  to  condemn  the  act  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
From  the  first  the  partisans  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
acquiescence,  the  servile  admission  of  those  who  dared 
not  be  his  enemies,  acquitted  the  Duke  of  all  personal 
participation  in  a  crime  of  which  all  believed,  all  knew 
him  to  be  guilty.  But  the  Council  of  Constance,  to 
its  dose,  hesitated  to  pass  that  censure  demanded  and 
uttered  by  the  shuddering  abhorrence  of  mankind 
ftgsinst  the  book  of  Jean  Petit     A  Council  of  Faith 

1  See  in  Monstrelet  the  Eight  Principles  of  Jean  Petit,  IL  e.  zzxiz 
•He  died  14U;  H  is  said  repenting  of  his  book. 
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At  Paris,  under  the  Archbishop  and  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, had  condemned  the  Eight  Verities  asserted  bj  Jean 
Petit.  The  Council  of  Constance  would  not  affirm 
this  censure ;  it  was  even  annulled  on  account  of  infoiv 
mality  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini  and  others  of  the  same 
rank.  The  world  eagerly  awaited  the  decree  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  Christendom  on  the  momentous 
question,  the  legality  of  murder.  Session  after  session 
dragged  out  in  illimitable  length.  Bishops,  Abbots, 
theologians,  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Abbots  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  Citeaux,  Jean  de  la  Roche,  a  learned  Doquih 
ican,  did  not  scruple  to  undertake  the  contest,  to  allege 
every  kind  of  captious  objection,  every  subtilty  of 
scholastic  logic.  These  monstrous  tenets  were  declared 
to  be  only  moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  not  of 
faith,  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Council.  Gerson,  the  prosecutor  in  the  name 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  not  avowedly,  though 
known  to  be  in  secret  supported  by  the  King  of 
France,  could  not  but  perceive  the  monstrous  incon- 
gruity between  the  condemnation  of  John  Hnss  for  his 
anti-hierarchical  tenets  as  of  Faith,  and  the  dismissal 
of  questions  which  concerned  the  first  elements  of 
religion  and  the  Commandments,  as  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Faith.  Gerson  himself  was  involved  in  charges 
of  heresy  by  the  advocates  of  Jean  Petit,  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  silence  their  pow^ul  antagonist 
With  difficulty  a  condemnation  was  extorted  of  one 
broad  and  general  proposition.  ^^It  is  lawAil  and 
even  meritorious  in  any  vassal  or  subject  to  kill  a 
tyrant,  either  by  stratagem,  by  blandishment,  flattery, 
or  force,  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  covenant  sworn 
with  him,  without  awaiting  the  sentence  or  authorifj 
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of  any  judge." '  Yet  even  this  censure  was  annolled, 
as  wanting  in  form,  bj  the  new  Pope.  Nothing  coold 
induce  Martin  V.  to  oHidemn  in  fall  Council  either  the 
propositions  of  Jean  Petit,  or  kindred  doctrines  which 
had  been  published  in  Poland.'  Even  the  memory  of 
the  third  John  escaped  unscathed  from  any  authorita- 
tive proscription  by  Council  or  by  Pope.  But  Oerson, 
the  learned,  {»ous  Grerson  dared  not  return  to  Paris, 
now  in  the  power  of  Burgundy  and  the  English ;  he 
lay  bid  for  a  time  in  Oermany,  lingered  out  a  year  or 
two  at  Lyons^  and  died  a  proscribed  and  neglected 
exile ;  finding  his  only  consolation,  no  doubt  full  con- 
solation, in  the  raptures  of  his  Holy  Mysticism.' 

1  Yon  der  Hardt,  ir.  442;  L'En&nt,  p.  40S. 

s  L*Enflu)t,  U.  91i;  G«rsoii.  Opera,  ▼.  1014. 

•  **  Synodo  finite  Joannes  Cknonios,  tot  laboram  faoram,  inaigniaQiM 
pietatia,  ac  in  jiutltiam  ae  Tenim  ardentissimi  amoris,  non  allud  prmniDm 
aoMMcntiia  est,  qoain  perpetnum  ezIHam.**  —  Doptn,  Yit.  Gensa  p  xxKrl 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OLOSB  OF  THB  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE.    POPE  MABTIN  ▼. 

Ybt  by  these  acts  (the  afiair  of  Jean  Petit  dragged 
on  its  close)  the  Council  of  Constance  had  only  com- 
menced its  proper  work,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  election  of  a  Pope.  Nor  had  the  Fathers  ap- 
proached the  solution  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  of 
these  was  to  take  precedence.  This  question  involved 
another  perhaps  of  higher  moment.  Could  the  Church 
rwo  graftt  legally  reform  itself  without  a  Pope  ?  Was 
tneetioiu.  j^  complete,  invested  in  full  power  of  action 
without  a  head  ?  Nor,  though  John  XXIII.  was  re- 
moved, was  the  ground  clear  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  There  were  still  two  Popes,  who  had  not  abso- 
lutely abandoned  their  claims ;  and  whose  ambassadors 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Council.  Gregory  XII., 
friendless,  worn  out,  made  no  resistance;  indeed,  be* 
fore  the  election  of  the  new  Pope  he  had  relieved  the 
B«iMdiet  Council  by  his  death.  But  the  Spaniard, 
^^'*  Benedict  XIII.,  was  impracticable.     Month 

after  month  for  above  a  year  he  fought  with  firmness, 
which  might  have  been  admired  in  a  better  cause. 
The  Emperor  met  at  Perpignan  the  Kings  of  Arra- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Navarre.  Benedict  refused  a  safe- 
aqc-  9l  conduct  addressed  to  him  only  as  a  Cardinal ; 
he  would  appear  but  as  Pope  in  his  Pontifical  robes. 
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He  appeared,  fled,  appeared  again.  His  demands  were 
as  exorbitant  as  if  he  still  divided  the  world.  He 
would  have  the  Council  of  Pisa  annulled,  the  Council 
of  Constance  broken  up,  a  new  and  more  impartial 
tribunal  summoned.  He  would  cede,  and  he  would 
not  cede ;  he  would  dictate,  not  receive  laws  of  reform. 
Again  he  fled  to  Collaria,  a  strong  fortress  hot.  % 
near  the  sea.  He  was  besieged  bj  the  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  He  withdrew  to  Uie  more  impregnable 
Peniscola. 

At  Narbonne  certain    capitulations  were  framed; 
according  to  whidi  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  dw.  is. 
Castile,  Navarre,  and  the  Count  de  Foix  renounced 
their   obedience  to  Benedict.      The   Spaniards  joined 
the  Council,  they  formed  a  fifth   Nation.     Benedict, 
deserted  by  his   Cardinals,  cited  again   and  Jm.  1417. 
again,  declared  contumacious,  accused,  condemned,  de- 
posed, to  the  last  adhered  to  himself.     Two  Benedio- 
tine  monks  brought  him  the  summons  of  the  aiMohS. 
Council.     "  Are  ye  the  ravens  returned  to  ^^  ^ 
the  Ark?    No  wonder  that  the  ravens  gather  where 
the  dead  body  is!"     He  received  the  sentence  with 
the  utoiost  impatience,  threw  back  on  the  Council  the 
charge  of  schism,  and  broke  out,  striking  his  chair  with 
violence,  "  Not  at  Constance,  the  Church  is  at  Penis- 
cola.^'     He  created  two  new  Cardinals,  maintained  the 
forms  of  state,  and  not  till  some  years  after  died  at  Pe* 
niM^la  as  obstinate  and  unyielding  as  he  had  lived. 

The  deposition  of  Benedict  brought  the  two  con- 
tending parties  into  direct  conflict.     On  the  uiWoob  in 
all-important  but  undecided  question,  the  Car-  **>•  ^'o""**"- 
dinals,  on  one  side,  insisted  that  no  reform  could  be 
valid,  authoritative,  complete,  unless  by  the  Church  in 
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her  full  and  perfect  capacity,  with  a  Pope  at  her  head. 
The  Emperor,  supported  by  the  Germans  and  English, 
was  determined  not  to  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity 
for  reform,  unembarrassed  if  not  by  the  natnral  r^ug- 
nance,  by  all  the  forms  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  Papal  assent.  They  maintained  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  reform  in  the  head  as  well  as  in  the  members. 
The  Pope  himself  must  submit  to  the  salutary  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  hierai*chy ;  and  could 
that  be  expected,  could  it  be  extorted  from  an  actual 
AogoBt.  ruling  Pope  ?  Menacing  and  ominous  signs 
September,  ^f  divisiou  began  to  appear.  The  Cardinals 
protested  against  proceeding  to  any  reform  unauthor- 
ized by  a  Pope ;  the  Germans  and  the  English  were 
accused  of  heresy,  for  promulgating  such  dangerous  doo- 
Sept.  16.  trines.  The  Emperor  took  the  strong  measure 
of  prohibiting  the  separate  meetings  of  the  Cardinals. 

At  this  juncture,  the  death  of  Robert  Hallam, 
Sept.  4.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  changed  the  whole  state 
ert  Hallam.  of  af&irs.  On  his  wisdom,  on  his  resolate 
fimmess,  the  Emperor  had  relied ;  his  authority  held 
together  the  Germans  and  the  English.  The  French, 
from  hatred  of  the  English,  had  somewhat  cooled  in 
their  ardent  zeal  for  reform ;  they  had  even  contested 
the  right  of  the  English  to  vote,  especially  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  as  one  of  the  Nations.  In 
D'Ailly  the  Cardinal  prevailed  over  the  Reformer. 
Two  of  the  more  distinguished  German  Prelates  were 
brought  over.  Wallenrod  of  Riga  received  the  wealthy 
Bishopric  of  Liege,  with  its  princedom,  Abondi  of  Coire 
the  Archbishopric  of  Riga.*      Only  a  few  days  aftier 

1  Von  der  Hardt,  iy.  1432-1440.     Probably,  aft«r  the  conaent  to  the 
•lection,  as  a  reward. 
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Hallam's  death  the  English  fell  off  to  the  Italian  party; 
the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  election  of 
a  Pope,  upon  the  specious  bat  precarioos  resolution 
that  the  Pope  should  stipulate  to  reform  the  Church 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  The  angry  feud 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals  was  allayed 
by  the  good  offices  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(uncle  of  King  Henry  VI.))  on  his  return  firom  the 
Holy  Land,  and  so  invested  with  a  kind  of  holy  in- 
fluence. 

Grreat  bodies  are  apt,  when  weary  of  the  tardy  and 
encumbered  progress  of  affiurs,  to  rush  on  in  headlong 
precipitation,  and  to  accomplish  in  reckless  haste  what 
might  seem  to  require  the  most  grave  and  slow  delibera- 
tion. They  waste  years  in  debate,  and  then  do  desper- 
atdy  in  a  few  days  or  hours  the  most  important  acts. 
The  hard-wrung  consent  of  the  Emperor  was  given  on 
the  last  day  of  September.  The  inevitable  contests  at 
to  the  form  of  election  were  over  in  one  month.  On 
the  30th  of  October  (at  its  Fortieth  Session)  the  Coun- 
cil made  ito  last  efibrt  for  independent  life.  It  declared 
tiiat  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  till  the  Pope  had  granted 
reform.  On  the  8th  of  November  those  who  were  to 
be  joined  with  the  Cardinals  in  the  privilege  of  election 
(tins  concession  the  Council  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained) were  named.  Twenty-three  Cardinals  and 
thirty  Delegates  of  the  Council  entered  the  Conclave. 
The  strife  was  sharp  but  short.  On  the  11th  gieotioaob 
of  November,  an  Italian,  a  Roman,  a  noble  >**'^^- 
of  the  house  of  Colonua,  had  united  the  suffrages  ;  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  elected  on  St.  Martin's  day,  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.* 

1 M  Qood  anton  in  Pajmuh  decttu  eft  ill«,  qui  d«  Col]«gio  OiwUnalfaiM 
VOL.  m.  3i 
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The  election  of  the  Pope  woke  the  whole  Council  to 
a  paroxysm  of  joy.  He  was  at  onoe  invested  in  the 
Papal  robes,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  where  eager 
throngs  hasted  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  Emperor  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  Pontiff,  and  paid  that  act  of 
reverential  homage.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  inauguration  Constance  Tied  with  Rome 
in  its  pomp,  and  in  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  formu- 
laries, as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  strange  ci^.  The 
immense  multitudes,  which  might  more  fiurly  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  Christendom,  made  up  for  ihe  sacred 
emotions  inseparable  from  Rome.  If  the  Minster  of 
Constance  but  poorly  represented  the  time-hallowed 
Lateran,  the  fantastic  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  St.  Peter,  yet  the  inexhaustible  crowds 
of  all  nations,  Kings,  Princes,  Burghers,  Prelates, 
Clergy  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  might  add  even 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony  than  the  so-called  Con* 
suls.  Senators,  Magistrates,  and  populace  of  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  Otto  Colonna  was  a  man  in  elevating 
whom  conflicting  parties  might  meet  without  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  compromise.  Of  the  highest  birth,  irre- 
proachable morals,  with  the  reputation  of  learning  in 
the  Canon  Law,  in  cmly  two  points  he  had  departed 
from  the  most  calm  moderation,  in  both  with  the  fun 
sympathies  of  the  CounciL  He  had  been  strenuoua 
for  the  condemnation  of  Huss ;  he  had  adhered  to,  had 
even  followed  Pope  John  in  his  flight ;  but  this  would 

obedientis  Urbaoi  Papas  descendit,  Spiritos  Sanctus  quodam  myttorio 
amgulari  egisse  prfesumitar:  cam  id  quod  prius  ira,  odiam,  insidia  et  pro 
tervitas  et  ultio  dabiam  iacti  temporiB  diatumitate  Babortom,  de  Pipate» 
juata  possessione  discerni  non  siverant,  hoc  jam  totiiu  mundi  conseiisni 
simpliciter  in  cordibiu  veritatem  et  juadtiam  diligentium  scintillaret.** — 
Qobelinoa,  p.  844. 
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find  excuse  as  an  act  of  generous  fidelity  to  the  ruling 
Pcmtiflr  and  to  a  fidling  firiend.  In  all  other  respects  he 
had  held  a  middle  course  with  great  dignity ;  no  stem 
adyeniaiy  of  reformation,  no  alarming  fiinatic  fi>r  change. 
He  was  courteous  in  manners,  short  and  sententious  in 
speech,  quick  and  dexterous  yet  cautious  in  business,  a 
strict  and  even  ostentatious  lorer  of  justice.  His  ene- 
mies could  only  assert  that  much  craft  lurked  under  his 
moderation  ;  later  in  life  his  prudence  degenerated  into 
avarice.  The  conduct  of  the  Pope,  until  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Council,  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
without  any  great  general  measure  of  reform,  while  he 
avoided  all  serious  offence  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the 
more  formidable  advocates  of  reform,  display  the  great 
sagacity,  the  consummate  policy  of  Martin  V. 

Yet  in  his  first  act  Martin  might  seem  to  throw  off 
his  moderation,  and  to  declare  hastily  and  rinc«otor 
imperiously  his  determination  to  maintain  all  "•»*«■▼• 
the  existing  abuses.  The  Papal  chancery  had  been  the 
object  of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamor. 
The  day  after  the  election,  the  Pope  published  a  Brief 
confirming  all  the  regulations  established  by  his  prede- 
cessors, even  by  John  XXIII.*    All  the  old  grievances, 

1  Ob  the  ragBlAtiooB  of  the  Boman  Chanoeiy,  see  £ichhoni,  Hi.  p.  611, 
Bote.  To  the  Chancery  belonged  the  preperation  and  expedition  of  all 
Briefr  and  Bolls,  appeals,  negotiations.  The  Dataria  was  originallj  a 
biBBch  of  the  Chancery;  from  the  Dataria  came  all  grants,  gifts,  appoint- 
ments to  benefices.  The  head  of  the  whole  was  the  Protonotarius  or  Prbni- 
csrins,  called  also  Corrector  of  the  Papal  Letters.  There  was  a  College  of 
Abbreriators,  12  de  parco  miyori,  32  de  parco  minori  (from  these  were  the 
Rescribendarins,  the  Taxatores  who  fixed  the  price  of  Briefr  or  Bolls,  and 
the  Plombator  who  held  the  seal),  the  rest,  making  op  72,  might  be  lay- 
men or  married  men,  and  were  called  examiners.  The  Srst  wore  the  vio* 
let  dress  of  bishops.  There  were  three  coorts  of  jostice,  the  Rota,  the 
Signatora  Jostitis,  and  Signatora  Gratia.  All  this  Tast  incorporation  was 
jMiataiaed  by  the  ftes  of  effioe. 
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Reservations,  Expectancies,  Vacancies,  Confirmafions 
of  Bishops,  Dispensations,  Exemptions,  Commendams, 
Annates,  Tenths,  Indulgences,^  might  seem  to  be 
adopted  as  the  irrepealable  law  of  the  Church.^    The 

1  The  decrae  is  in  Yon  der  Hardt,  i.  p.  955  et  ieq,,  L'Eofkiit,  ii.  415-496; 
conntenigned  hj  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Nor.  18, 1417,  pablished, 
with  sevete  penalties  for  its  infiingement,  Feb.  26, 141S. 

>  Th«  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  to  all  benefices,  out  of  which 
gradually  grew  up  all  these  abuses  of  Reservations,  ProTisions,  Dispensa- 
tions, AJinates,  Commendams,  Pluralities,  was  unknown  till  the  tweUUi 
century.  The  prerogative  might  seem  necessarily  vested  in  the  nnivenal 
Bishop,  enabling  him,  by  his  higher  episcopal  authority,  to  place  the  worthi- 
est men  in  every  office  or  function  of  the  Universal  Church.  Its  first  ezer- 
€ue  appears  to  have  been,  when  on  the  removal,  the  deposition,  or  degra- 
dation of  any  unfit,  criminal,  or  heretical  dignitary,  the  right  might 
devolve  *  on  the  supreme  arbiter  (these  were  mostly  cases  of  appeal)  to 
substitute  some  worthier  prelate.  Hadrian  IV.  began  to  reoommend  q^iit- 
ual  persons  to  the  bishops  for  preferment  These />rayers  with  his  succes- 
sors grew  into  mandates :  the  haughty  Alexander  III.  not  merely  issued 
those  mandates,  but  sent  his  officers  to  enforce  their  execntion.f  It  was 
an  early  usage,  too,  that  when  a  prelate  or  high  dignitary  died  at  Rome, 
the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Court  in  their  abundant  charity  would  send  a 
successor  from  Rome  for  the  consolation  of  the  widowed  Chnrch.| 

Innocent  III.  first  asserted  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff  the  plenary  power  of 
disposing  of  all  benefices,  for  the  advantage  of  such  persons  as  should  have 
deserved  well  of  the  See  of  Rome.§  From  this  time  Bulls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  prelates  bear  the  significant  words  of  "our  plenary  author- 
ity:"  and  the  more  sweeping  "  notwithstanding,**  which  at  onoa  annulled 
all  existing  rights,  privileges,  prescriptions  of  rightful  patrons.  The  Papal 
Legates  were  invested  in  the  same  high  powers  ;||  in  them,  if  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to  put  forth  their  power,  was  the  derivative  authority  to  sum- 
mon any  ^jclesiastic  to  any  office  or  dignity.  As  3ret  it  was  the  hangfa^ 
assertion  on  special  occasions  only,  and  occasions  in  many  oases  such  as 
might  seem  to  justify  the  Papal  interference  and  the  exercise  of  this  all 
embracing  prerogative.  We  have  seen  Stephen  Langton  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury  by  this  title,  in  vain  contested  by  the  King,  admittsd 
by  the  worid.  Clement  IV.  fifty  years  later  specially  reserved  for  the  P^ 
pal  nomination  all  benefices  of  which  the  possesson  died  at  Rome. ^    That 

•  ThU  WM  called  "Jus  derolotlonlfl.'* 

t  See  Biehhora,  ifi.  p.  607,  Preoee,  M&ndata. 

t  "  In  Consolationem  de  obUa  defunoti."  —  Ibid. 

f  Planok,  It.  p.  721. 

I  "  De  oflUdo  LegRtl.'*  — RBgeet.  c.  6,  x. 

1  ^  Ueet    .        .    benefiolorom    .    .        plensrls  dlsporitlo  ad 
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finrm  was  not  less  dictatorud  than  the  substance  of  the 
decree.    It  was  an  act  of  the  Pope,  not  of  the  Council. 

wydi  WM  a  proud  prerogatiTe,  exercised  so  hr  with  some  modestjr,  and 
with  some  lespeet  for  the  high  puposes  for  which  it  was  assomed,  with  the 
Avignonflse  Pontiffs  and  their  successors  became  a  wanton  and  arhitrarjr 
aathoritj,  exercised  for  the  sggrandisement  of  the  Pope*8  power  and  the 
Pepe*8  wealth.  Alrsadjr  Clement  Y.  rescrred  for  hinMeU;  oat  oT  hia  lova 
for  his  former  see,  the  archhisboprie  and  certain  abbeys  in  Bordsanz.  John 
XXIL  not  onlj  extended  the  special  reservation  to  whole  dioceses,  Aqui- 
Isia,  MHan,  Barenna,  Qenoa,  and  Pisa,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  proclaimed 
the  Papal  reservation  of  all  benefices  vacated  by  promotions  tfaioagh  tha 
grace  of  the  Roman  See.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  John  XXII.  endeavored 
bj  one  sweeping  edict  to  strip  all  pluralists  of  their  execrable  and  unholj 
aocumolation  of  preftnnents,  and  to  secure  their  spoils,  as  Reserves,  for 
himself  and  the  Holy  See.  We  have  seen  how  out  of  the  Reservations 
arose  the  EapeeUUhtij  granted  with  such  lavish  prodigality  by  the  Italian 
Popes  who  sooeesded  to  those  ol  Avignon;  with  the  not  less  Incrative 
creation  of  flocancMs. 

With  the  reservation  of  benefices,  and  still  more  with  the  right  of  con- 
firmation  of  bishops  —  a  right  asserted,  and  more  or  less  rigidly  exeidsed, 
since  the  twelfth  oentuiy — was  closely  connected  the  right  of  the  taxation 
of  benefices.  The  tax  sssnmed  the  name  of  Annates,  as  calculated  on  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  benefice.  It  was  levied  ss  a  foe  on  consecration 
apoQ  eveiy  bishop  confirmed  in  Rome.  At  first  it  was  conflnsd  to  prsla- 
-Jes.  Clement  Y.  extended  this  privilege  of  paying  a  year's  income  to  all 
benefices  in  England.  John  XXIL  extended  it  throughout  Christendom 
for  three  years  only,  on  account  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Roman 
Church;  *  bat  those  necessities  ceased  not  to  be  urgent:  the  three  years 
grew  into  a  perpetuity.f  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
became  a  tax,  the  foes  on  confirmation  must  be  paid  over  and  above.  Thus 
the  Papal  Chancery  held  a  roll  of  assessment  of  the  value  of  almost  all 
benefices  in  Christendom:  this  ecclesiastical  valuation  was  raised  trota 
tima  to  time,  as  not  on^  the  annstes,  the  first-fruits,  but  the  tenths,  which 
were  occasionally  commended  or  granted  were  collected  according  to  this 
catsatar.l  In  the  same  manner  the  Pope  seixed,  what  Kings  had  cilsimed, 
the  possessions  left  by  the  cleigy,  and  the  produce  of  vacant  benefices. 

The  plenary  power  which  could  bestow,  could  ditpmue  with  the  duties  of 
■Ubenefiosa.  It  could  permanently  unite. contiguous  and  poor  benefices; 
it  could  exeuse,  on  the  prstaxt  of  highar  duties,  the  dnties  of  the  mem- 

•alar  Pontlflcwin  perttnere  .  .  .  oollatloiMm  tunsn  .  .  .  btndlelonim,  spa4 
■•daa  Hemimsin  vaesotlam,  tpeelsltui  oeterit  anHqua  eonsuetodo  B.  P.  rtserrsvlt.'' 
-B.  OleBSBt.  IT. 

•  OrnKgrnn  above,  p.  119;  Btahbsni,  W.  p.  107. 

t  Hhj  wne  Bkswiss  flsttsd  "*  ssrvltia  soBHraaSa  si  miaula  >* 

t  iKteavscuit.  cap.  U.  de  Prtbwid 
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It  was  throughout  the  Pope  who  enacted  and  ordained ; 
it  was  the  absolute  resumption  of  the  whole  power  of 
Reformation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Papal  Court,  into  his 
own  hands.  Whatever  he  might  hereafter  concede  to 
the  Church  in  general,  or  to  the  separate  nations  of 
Christendom,  was  a  boon  on  his  part,  not  a  right  on 
theirs.  Did  the  secret  of  this  bold  measure  really  lurk 
in  this  —  that  it  appeared  to  be  and  was  received  as  a 
declaration  against  all  reform  ? 

The  Council  saw  its  fatal  error.  In  creating  a  Pope 
of  high  character,  it  had  given  itself  a  master.  It 
might  dictate  to  a  John  XXIII.,  it  must  submit  to 
Martin  Y.  The  Emperor  himself  had  fiillen  into  the 
second  rank  ;  the  Pope  took  his  seat  as  of  course  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council.  They  were  at  the  Pope's  mercy. 
Their  only  hope  was  that  his  magnanimity,  his  grat- 
itude, or  his  zeal  for  religion  might  prevail  over  his 
jealous  care  of  his  supremacy,  that  precious  trust 
which  had  been  handed  down  by  so  many  generations 
of  Popes,  the  unlimited  Vicegerency  of  God. 

Yet  the  Nations  would  not  abandon  or  relax  their 

•er  of  the  Capitular  Body,  of  the  parish  Priest,  even  of  the  Bishop.  Who 
oat  the  Head  of  the  Church  could  judge  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church?  If  this  could  be  done  in  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  how  much 
more  when  it  was  only  the  rule  of  a  monastery,  the  seat  in  or  the  presidency 
of  a  Chapter,  the  stately  and  almost  inactive  charge  of  the  Abbot,  or  the  reg- 
ular and  ritual  duty  of  the  Canon  or  the  Prebendaiy?  Here  the  Prior,  then 
^e  Vicar,  might  go  through  with  sufficient  decency  the  scanty  or  the  me- 
chanical services  in  the  church,  dream  in  the  cloister,  chant  in  the  choir. 
The  Pope  would  therefore  less  scruple  to  accumulate  such  benefices  on  his 
Cardinals,  his  officers,  his  courtiers,  his  fkvorites,  whom  he  could  commend 
to  the  formal  election  of  the  Chapter  or  the  Monks,  and  permit  to  hold  (in 
Gommendam),  without  once  having  visited  the  Convent  or  the  Chapter,  the 
Prebend,  the  Deanery,  the  portion  of  one  or  more  monks,  the  Priomte,  the 
Abbacy.  Thus  was  all  bound  together  in  one  complicated  bat  snbtlyo 
enwoven  system ;  and  now  wrested  by  the  dexterous  craft  of  IfartiB  T 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
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stremioiis  efforts  for  refimn.  The  Oemums  presented 
s  strong  memorial ;  it  contained  eighteen  articles,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Cardinals,  placing  the  Papal  power 
under  severe  restrictions  as  to  collation  of  benefices. 
Annates,  Reservations,  Appeals,  the  abuses  of  the 
Chancery  and  the  P^tentiary,  Exemptions,  UnicMis, 
Commendams.^  The  French  had  been  at  first  the  most 
bold  and  earnest  in  their  denunciations  against  the 
abuses  in  the  Church.  Grerson,  Uie  Cardinal  d'AiUy, 
Nicolas  Clemangis,'  had  uttered  terrible  truths  in  Ian* 
guage  hardly  less  violent  than  Wycliffe  or  Huss.  They 
had  entreated  the  Emperor  to  enforce  refi)rm.  Sigis* 
mund  bitterly  ref^ed,  "  When  we  urged  that  reform 
should  precede  the  election  of  a  Pope,  you  scorned  our 
judgment  and  insisted  on  first  having  a  Pope.  Lo, 
you  have  a  Pope,  implore  him  for  reform.  I  had  some 
power  before  a  Pope  was  chosen,  now  I  have  none."' 

1  L'Enfknt  gives  the  articlea,  iii.  p.  186,  et  ieq. 

*  De  demangis,  from  Cleroangei  a  Tillage  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons. 
See  lift  prefixed  to  his  Works,  hy  Dupin,  Gersoniana.  Abo  his  works, 
ptumm,  more  especially  his  Declamatio  de  Corrapto  Eccleaiae  Statu.  This 
most  be  read  as  a  deehnnation.  Clemang^  begins  with  a  golden  age  of 
the  Chmeh  and  of  the  worid ;  as  brilliant  as  fheir  state  hi  his  own  day  was 
blackly  colored.  His  remorseless  sconrge  spares  neither  Pope,  nor  Cardi- 
nals, nor  Bishops,  nor  Priests,  nor  Monks,  nor  Friars,  nor  Nuns.  No  one 
an  judge  what  tidngs  were  written,  and  not  by  heresiarchs,  but  by  pious 
churchmen,  who  does  not  read  this  work  of  Clemangis,  the  scholar  of 
Gerson.  **  Si  quis  hodie  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labors  abborrens,  si  quia 
In  otic  Inznriari  Tolens,  ad  sacerdotinm  oonvolat,  quo  adepto,  statim  se 
eeterii  saoerdotibns  Toloptatum  sectatoribus  adjungit,  qui  magis  secundum 
Epieamm  qnam  secundum  Christum  viventes,  et  cauponulas  seduli  fre- 
qnentantes  potando,  eommessando,  pransitando,  convivando  cum  tesseris  et 
piUl  Indendo  tempora  tota  consumunt.  Crapnlati  verb  et  ioebriati  pngnant, 
clamant,  tnmultuantnr,  nomen  Dei  et  Sanctorum  suorum  poIluUsshnls 
labris  execrantur.  Sicque  tandem  compositi,  ex  meretricum  suarum  am- 
plexibns  ad  divinum  altare  Teninnt.'*  —  Oper.  t  xvi.  p.  16.  See  further 
)B  the  oorraptM)n  of  Firench  morals  by  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon ;  the 
nnralitles  of  the  Cardinals. 

•  QobeUnos  Persona,  yi.  p.  845. 
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The  Spaniards  eren  threatened  to  return  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Pope  Benedict ;  but  they  exhausted  all  their 
indignation  in  yiolent  satires,  which  obtained  great  cur 
rency  and  vogue,  were  lauded  at,  and  forgotten.^ 

The  Pope  acted  with  perfect  address.  He  seemed 
to  yield  in  the  amplest  manner.  He  submitted  to  the 
Nations  a  counter  plan  of  Reformation,  each  article  of 
which  mi^t  have  occupied  the  weary  Council  for 
months  of  hot  debate.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  old 
maxim  of  ruling  by  the  division  of  the  adverse  forces, 
he  entered  into  negotiations  for  separate  Concordats 
with  each  of  the  Transalpine  nations.  Italy  had  ao* 
quiesced  at  once  in  the  Papal  autocracy.  Each  of  the 
other  Nations  had  its  usages,  its  institutions,  its  national 
character;  each  Nation,  therefore,  ought  to  have  its 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  regulations,  as  concerned  its  rela- 
tions to  the  Papacy.  Thus  it  was  no  longer  Chris- 
tendom, no  longer  the  whole  Church,  no  longer  the 
Council,  the  representative  of  the  Church,  which  was 
confronted  with  the  Pope.  Each  kingdom  stood  alone 
to  make  the  best  terms  in  its  power.  So,  too,  the  in- 
fringement, neglect,  abrogation,  of  any  of  these  articles, 
was  no  longer  a  breach  of  the  great  Canonical  Law  of 
Christendom,  it  became  a  matter  of  quarrel  with  one 
King,  or  one  Nation,  it  concerned  none  other ;  it  awoke 
no  general  indignation,  was  no  breach  of  faith  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  League  of  Christendom  for  its 
common  rights,  common  interests,  common  religion, 
was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Concordat  with  Germany  (limited  to  five  years) 
was  vague,  ambiguous,  and  left  almost  every-* 


thing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pope.    Car- 

1  L*£nfiuit,  ii.  p.  190. 
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diiials  ware  to  be  elected  in  moderate  niimbers.  Some 
limitation  was  placed,  but  that  indefinite,  on  the  Pope's 
light  of  ncnninating  to  and  confirming  the  laiger  vacant 
Benefices.  Annates  were  to  be  levied  according  to  the 
aociait  taxation ;  Commendams  were  to  be  bestowed. 
Dispensations  issued.  Indulgences  granted  in  more  spar* 
ing  and  prudent  measure.^ 

ThiU  with  England  contained  six  even  moire  meagre 
articles.     Two  of  these  stipulated  that  the,,,!,^^^ 
inferior  Prelates  were  not  to  wear  the  dec-  *"*» 
orations  of  the  higher — the  mitre  and  sandals;  that 
Englishmen  should  be  admissiUe  to  offices  in  the  Bo* 
man  Court. 

Nor  was  that  with  France,  though  more  diffuse, 
more  full  or  unambiguous.  No  one  of  the  wich  rmoo*. 
naticms  bj  any  authoritative  act  accepted  these  Con- 
cordats. France,  by  a  royal  edict,  by  a  decree  at 
her  Parliamoits,  rejected  hers  with  contempt.^  It  was 
presaited  by  Martin,  Bishop  of  Arras,  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  repudiated  with  unanimity.'  The 
Parliament  proclaimed  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Ghdlican  Church,  especially  as  to  the  collation 
of  benefices,  tliough  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Popedom  by  moderate  and  necessary 
payments :  it  prohibited  wilJi  the  utmost  rigor  all  pay- 
ments whatever  for  Provisions,  Annates,  Vacancies, 
and  such  usurped  powers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King  or  the  Parliament 
of  England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  passed  in  her 

^  Alt.  de  Indnlgttitils.    "  Cftvebit  Romaniis  P«|>a  in  Aitiunim  Kimiani 
ainlgtntianuB  •ffononem,  ne  yilescant." 
tpnovw  d«a  LiberUs  de  r%li8«  QAUicuie,  c.  zxU.  No.  1ft. 
•  Yon  der  Htrdt,  ir.  1567. 
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name;  her  stem  limitaiy  laws  stood  unshaken)  unre- 
pealed.^ 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  done,  or  rather  it  had 
now  no  work  to  do.  The  Council  was  as  anxious  to  be 
released  from  its  weary  imprisonment  as  the  Pope  to  re- 
lease it.  The  Council  felt  itself  baffled,  eluded,  &llen 
under  the  inextricable  dominion  of  the  Pope.  The 
Smperor  was  conscious  that  he  had  sunk  to  a  subordir 
nate  position  ;  his  majesty  was  eclipsed.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  solemn  farewell  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
seemed  to  creep  out.  He  declared  his  full  obedience  to 
the  Pope ;  his  submission  to  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  But  if  the  Council  had  fallen  into  error  he 
disclaimed  all  concern  in  it.^  These  significant  words 
would  bear  various  meanings,  and  were  variously  in- 
terpreted as  alluding  to  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  re- 
fusal to  condemn  Jean  Petit  and  John  of  Falkenburg 
who  in  Poland  had  asserted  the  same  execrable  doo- 
trines,  the  feilure  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
That  miserable  fiulure  was  admitted  in  all  quarters.' 
The  Pope  kept  up  to  the  last  his  grave  and  stately  dig-< 
nity.  On  Whitsunday  he  officiated  in  the  Cathedral 
with  high    pomp ;   countless  multitudes  thronged  all 

1  Compare  the  treatise  of  Clemangb,  "  De  Aimatis  non  Solrendis.**  He 
lays  down  the  axiom,  **  Quia  nullo  statuto,  pnvilegio,  conauetudine,  pre- 
acriptioDe,  aut  alio  titulo  potest  induci,  quod  propter  conferre  ant  conaeotire 
promotioni,  aut  election!  aiicujus  Monasterii  yel  Ecdesitt  Cathedralia,  sive 
Qt  prsflciatur  administrationi  prolaturo,  benefido,  siye  Ecdeaiie,  aliqoid 
poeset  Tel  debeat  peti  vel  exigi,  eo  quod  secundum  Apoetolicas  et  Canoni- 
caa  traditiones,  claristime  foret  Smoitiaemn.''  It  la  curiont  that  theie  it 
frequent  appeal  to  English  usage.  —  Oper.  p.  S5. 

s  Von  der  Hardt,  it.  p.  1563.    L'En&nt,  ii.  248. 

*  **  Sunt  tamen  qundam  reformata,  quamvia  respectu  oonceptorum  panca, 
raibia  quidem  et  scriptia  que  propter  hnmanam  mentis  mnfnhilifaff, 
dirinitads  excusantem  se  sub  umbrft,  hio  inserert  con  prasnmo.**  —  G** 
btUnus  Persona,  p.  855. 
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night  around  the  Episcopal  Palace  to  receive  his  bene- 
diction: he  showered  indulgences  on  the  enraptured 
thousands.  The  next  day  he  set  off  for  Geneva  es- 
corted by  the  Emperor,  the  whole  dty,  and  all  the  hi^ 
rarchj  who  had  not  already  taken  their  departure.  He 
had  reftised  the  Emperor's  pressing  invitations  to  remain 
longer  in  Qermanj.  The  Council  cf  Constance  was 
at  an  end.^ 

The  Council  of  Constance  threatened  to  shake, 
might  seem  to  have  shaken,  the  Papal  supremacy  to  its 
foundations ;  but  for  a  time  it  strengthened  rather  than 
enfeebled  its  authority.  It  compelled  the  election  <^  a 
Topej  whose  character,  irreproachable,  if  not  imposing 
from  learning  and  sanctity,  recovered  the  waning  rever- 
eace  €t  Christendom.  Nor  was  it  till  the  next  century, 
when  the  P(^)e8  had  become  powerful  tempcmd  sover- 
eigns, when  the  Italian  wars  had  almost  quenched  the 
last  awe  <3f  religion,  when  the  struggle  for  dominion 
between  the  great  conflicting  powers  of  Europe,  France, 
the  Empire,  Spain,  England,  made  Italy  the  battle-field 
of  the  world ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Popes  sunk 
again  to  the  moral  level,  or  lower  than  the  level  of  Ital- 
ian Princes  or  temporal  potentates,  and  that  an  Alex- 
ander YI.  could  be  endured  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
It  had  been  established  indeed  that  there  was  a  tribunal 
which  in  extreme  cases  might  depose  a  Pope.  But 
then  it  must  be  during  a  schism  among  contending 
Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful  title,  or  at  fiirthest  a  Pope 
flagrantly  defective  in  fiiith  or  morals.  But  the  right 
in  the  Council  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well 

1  The  Cooncil  had  sat  for  three  years  aod  six  months  without  a  tdrnnlt 
HI  the  streets,  without  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  withoat  an/  epidensk 
ir  oontagioiis  malady. 
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ts  its  members,  to  impose  restricticnis  on  die  all-en- 
acting, all-abrogating,  all  self-executing  power  of  the 
Popedom,  this  right,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was 
asserted  bj  the  Council,  remained  a  barren,  abstract 
proposition,  to  be  again  asserted,  but  asserted  in  yain, 
in  the  Council  of  Basle.  Still  the  Pope  claimed,  he 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  issuing  Canons  for  the 
universal  obedience  of  Christendom,  and  of  giving  to 
Papal  Decrees  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Gospel, 
of  God  himself.  .Pope  Martin  quietly  resumed  all  the 
unrevoked  authority  which  the  Christian  world  had 
yielded  to  Innocent  III.,  or  even  to  Boni&ce  VIII. 
No  single  Canon,  not  one  of  the  Extravagants  of  Boni- 
face, not  one  even  of  the  Clementine  Decretals  was 
annulled;  every  precedent  remained  in  force.  The 
Concordats  granted  by  the  will  of  the  Pqpe,  feeble 
guarantees  as  they  were  for  the  libertiea  of  national 
churches,  or  against  abuses,  might  be  abrogated  or  fell 
into  desuetude.  Of  what  force  were  they  against  what 
was  averred  to  be  the  ancient,  immemorial,  irrevocable 
privileges  of  the  Roman  See  ? 

The  Council  had  given  its  sanction,  its  terrible  sanc- 
tion, to  the  immutability  of  the  whole  dcmiinant  creed 
of  Christendom,  to  the  complete  indefeasible  hierarchi- 
cal system.  It  had  declared  implacable  war  against  all 
who  should  revolt,  not  only  from  the  doctrine  but  firom 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  One  part  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  might  aspire  to  greater  freedom,  but  the 
slightest  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  rule  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  entered  not  into  the  thoughts,  hardly 
into  the  apprehensions,  of  the  Fathers  of  Constance. 
In  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  there 
had  been  awfel  unanimity.     Few  foresaw,  still  fewe( 
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lutd  ihey  foreseen  woold  have  shrunk  from,  the  hocron 
of  the  Bohemian  war,  in  which  it  was  first  shown  in  a 
whole  nation,  how  much  more  dread&d  is  the  collision 
of  hostile  fanaticisms  than  the  worst  strife  of  temporal 
interests  or  principles.  Bohemia  as  a  province  of  the 
Christian  world  in  insnrrection  against  the  imity  of  the 
Chnrch,  was  even  more  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  than 
a  heathen  land.  The  Christian  duty,  the  Chiistian  jus- 
tice of  enforcing  belief  in  the  Grospel  on  the  wild  and 
yet  unconverted  races  in  the  North  of  Grermany  was 
debated,  and  with  strong  resistance,  by  the  more  toler- 
ant. Few  of  those  who  fought,  or  drove  others  to  fight, 
with  Ziska  and  Procopios,  doubted  the  holiness,  the 
imputative  obligation  of  battling  against  these  heresi- 
archs  to  the  death. 

Martin  V.  travelled  slowly  through  Italy.     He  ac- 
c^ted  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Florence,  Mwiin  at 

,i.i/.i  t  1         Florence. 

now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  proud  to  t eb.  26,  w». 
receive  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  her  guest.  The  grate- 
fiil,  yet  poor  or  parsimonious  Pope,  had  no  other  return 
to  make  but  the  elevation  of  Florence  to  an  Archie- 
piscopate.  At  Florence  John  XXIII.  having,  by  the 
Pope's  dteire,  been  transferred  from  a  German  to  an 
Italian  prison,  though  he  had  once  made  his  escape, 
now  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  his  rival  by  throwing 
himself  at  his  feet,  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  foi 
all  his  sins,  and  abdicating  his  last  hold  on  the  May  is. 
Papacy  in  the  most  fiill  and  humiliating  terms.  Mar^ 
tin  felt  the  policy  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  mercy. 
Balthasar  Cossa,  after  a  few  days  of  austere  penance, 
was  named  Cardinal  and  Head  of  the  Sacred  College. 
But  his  eventful  life  drew  to  its  end :  he  j^^  ^f 
lied,  worn   out;   it  was   said   that  his  last •''***°"™' 
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humiliation  preyed  on  his  weary  qpirit.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  His 
tomb  is  still  seen  under  the  noble  dome  of  Florence, 
or  Benodiet  Benedict  XIII.  closed  at  length  his  stubborn 
*™'  career  at  Peniscola.     He  had  still  two  partir 

sans,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinals ; 
fiuthful  to  the  memory  <^  their  patron  the  two  Cardi- 
nals proceeded  to  elect  a  successor,  a  canon  of  Barce- 
lona. Martin  was  wise  enough  to  dispel  this  phantom 
,  of  a  Pontiff  by  mild  measures.  The  Antipope  sunk 
willingly  into  the  Bishop  of  Majorca. 

Martin  was  undisputed  Pope  ;  but  in  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory he  was  not  master  of  a  single  city.  Besides  the 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Repub- 
lics, Venice  and  Florence,  the  independent  lords  iji 
other  cities,  a  new  Power  had  arisen  to  still  greater 
height  —  die  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  had 
carved  themselves  out  principalities,  which  they  maiiH 
tained  by  die  bands  of  their  mercenary  followers. 
Braccio  Montone  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Papal  dominions.^  Pope  Martin  had  recognized  the 
title  of  Joanna  H.,  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the 
throne,  the  licentiousness,  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I., 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  return  the  fiunous  Cart- 
dottiero,  Ludovico  Sforza,  hereafter  to  be  more  famous, 
now  at  the  head  of  his  own  bands  and  those  of  Naples, 
advanced  as  Gon&lonier  of  the  Church  to  expel  Brac- 
cio Montone  from  the  territory  of  St  Peter.  Bat 
Sforza,  or  rather  Sforza's  ally  Tartaglia,  whom  he  had 

1  Of  Braccio  Montone,  JEneas  Sylvins  writes  that  one  side  of  his  bod^ 
was  t>alsied.  He  was  eloquent  and  froetioas.  ^  Blandos  aloqnio,  erodal* 
•pere.  De  clayibns  Ecdesia,  de  Christo,  de  Deo  nihil  timoit,  at  qui  an* 
mam  « urn  corpore  extingul  Epicurea  dementia  credidit'*  —  Vit  Fredar. 
in.  apjid  Kollar,  ii.  p.  1641. 
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tedoced  finom  Bnock>,  suflfered  m  dBsaatrons  dele«t ;  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  make  tenns,  throo^  the  media- 
tion of  Florence,  with  the  triumphant  Braocio.^  To 
Florence  Braodo  came ;  the  fickle  dtj  contrasted  the 
magnificence,  the  firank  bearing,  the  lavish  eigpeoditnre, 
the  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  adTenturer,  with  the 
cold  and  severe  dignity,  the  povertj  <^  the  Ponti£ 
Popular  songs  were  current  to  the  ^orj  of  the  soldier, 
the  shame  cf  the  P<^.  The  children  sung  two  verses 
under  the  window,  which  taunted  at  once  his  worthles»- 
ness  and  his  penury.*  Martin  made  haste  to  reconcile 
the  powerful  Braccio  with  the  Church.  Braccio  re- 
stored Orvieto,  Nami,  Temi,  and  Orta  to  the  Pope ; 
he  held  as  a  fief  under  the  sovereign^  of  the  Church 
Perugia,  Assisi,  lesi,  Todi,  and  other  towns.  He 
compiled  Bologna  to  acknowledge  the  sever-  ju*,  um. 
eignty  of  the  Pope,  and  to  admit  a  Papal  garrison. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  year  that  Pope 
Martin  ventured  to  retunr  to  his  native  city  8^pi.ii,iiB. 
to  the  palace  of  the  Popes.  The  Roman  and  the  Pope 
might  behold  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  the  state  of 
the  Eternal  City.  It  was  difficult  to  say  during  many 
late  years  whether  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  her 
Pontiffi  had  been  most  disastrous.    On  every  side  he  be- 

1  Muratori,  nib  urn.  1410.  Braccio  affsctod  to  b«coine  a  lort  of  Cmur. 
H«  is  reported  to  hare  Mud  that  he  would  redace  Pope  Martin  to  low  that 
be  woald  say  six  masses  fbr  a  piece  of  sihrer.  A  FlorantiBe  reproached 
Bncdo  with  this  q»eech.  "  Six  masses  for  a  piece  of  silrert  I  would  not 
glTt  him  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  thousand."  See  the  aooount  ff  his  daalh 
.  —  JEneas  Sylrins,  ibid. 

s  '*  Papa  ICartiDO, 

Non  Tale  un  quattrino.** 

Pope  Martin, 

Not  worth  a  flvthing. 

if urafoW,  iifM.  smI  oMa 
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held  tottering  housest  churches  in  ruins,  deserted  streeti, 
the  whole  oily  a  mass  of  filth  and  rubbish,  the  inhah- 
ni^Q  to  itants  wasting  away  with  poverty  and  deamess 
Rome.  q£  provisions.^    The  citizens  loolied  like  stran- 

gers, or  like  an  immigradoQ  of  the  dregs  of  all  people. 
An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  of  more  than  usual  he^ht 
and  violence,  socmi  after  his  arrival,  added  to  the  wretch- 
edness ;  the  waters  came  up  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
Pantheon.  If  there  were  great  discontents  in  the  Pa- 
pal territories  at  the  heavy  taxation ;  if  the  Pope  was 
accused,  and  too  justly  accused,  in  his  latter  days  of 
avarice,  and  of  having  left  a  vast  treasure  in  the  hands 
of  his  kindred  ;^  if  he  infringed,  for  the  sake  of  filling 

^  Platina,  Vit  Martmi  V. 

^  Voigt  baa  printed,  in  the  Hlstorisches  Taschenbnch  for  1883,  a  Teiy 
GoriouB  paper,  called  **  Stimmen  aua  Bom  tlber  dem  Papstlichen  Hof  iaa 
15ten  Jahrikundert"  It  is  compiled  from  more  than  100  inedlted  letters 
finom  the  ambassadors  or  procurators  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  Borne.  They 
were  mostly  written  by  persons  who  had  long  resided  there,  and  are  oonfi- 
dential,  business-like^  passionless  letteis.  These  ambassadors  at  first  lived 
in  great  state;  bad  2000  ducats  income;  they  had  nine  horses  and  a  mole 
(the  Cardinals  were  constantly  borrowing  their  horses).  In  1480  they 
were  cot  down  to  six,  to  the  gieat  diminution,  aa  they  remonstrate,  of  their 
influence.  The  ambassador  of  the  Hospitallers  had  but  three  horses,  and 
their  affairs  could  not  get  on  at  all.  The  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  Or- 
der was  alwa3rB  in  special  connection  with  vome  one  Cardlaal,  the  protector 
of  the  Order  (p.  89,  &&}.  The  protector  was  to  be  propitiated  and  kept  to 
b^B  duty  by  yerpetual  and  vciy  costly  presents  «u  «noney,  plate,  jewels, 
horses.  On  those  gifts  there  are  many  \ety  curious  particulars.  So,  too. 
on  the  venality  of  all,  from  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  downwards.  One, 
after  many  others  in  Hko  tone,  poms  op  in  one  brief  sentence:  *'Werda 
mehr  giebt  der  hat  auch  mehr  recht  ^'  (p.  97).  **  *  How  is  it,*  "  writes  on.  • 
ambassador.  **you  inquire,  ^that  the  Poles  have  eveiytiung  their  own 
«^ty7*  Because  they  spend  more  money.  This  year"  — 1411,  before 
the  Council  of  Constance —  **  they  have  spent  90,000  ducats.  .  .  .  Tk) 
Pop^  has  yearly  firom  the  Order  400  ducats.*'  ...  In  1490  (Pope  Muitla 
is  or>  the  throne),  '*  the  Pope  has  said  thrice  to  me,  *  Come  to  nu  alooA, 
without  your  Cardinal;  I  will  be  protector  of  the  Order.*  I  knevr  weU 
what  he  meant,  and  s^At  him  a  handsome  present,  as  a  welcome  jn  his  ni- 
^im  to  Koma.    He  fook  it  most  wUliogly  **  (p.  101)     In  1489  la*  ! 
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the  Papal  coffisn,  on  the  Concordats  extorted  (rom  him 
at  Constance;  in  Borne  if  he  treated  the  Cardinak 
with  overbearing  haughtiness,  eren  harshness,^  Mar- 
tin y.  was  honored  during  his  life,  and  after  a  pontiff 
icate  of  fourteen  years  followed  to  his  splendid  sepnl 
chre  hy  the  whole  people  of  Borne,  bj  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  lamenting  the  Father  of  the  dtj.  Borne  under 
him  had  risen  from  her  nuns,  populous,  prosperous, 
again  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Colonna,  of  one 
of  the  old  princdj  houses  of  Italy,  the  lord  ^ 
of  a  great  territory,  the  Pope,  could  not  but ' 
be  minted  up  in  the  intricate,  versatile,  and  treacher- 
ous politics  of  Italy*  Martin,  not  more  embarrassed 
than  the  other  temporal  sovereigns,  or  the  ambitions 
Bepublics,  by  gratitude  to  allies  or  fidelity  to  treaties, 
in  the  renewed  strife  between  the  houses  of  Arragon 
and  Anjou  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the  long  wars 
between  the  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Venice  and 
Florence,  calmly  pursued  his  own  interests  and  those 
of  his  See.     The  Papal  territories,  if  heavily  burdened 


dafaned  the  right  of  appointbig  a  ICaster  of  the  Order,  at  ereiy  one  sa;w, 
to bilag more  moDej  to  hfanself.  ''One  or  two  Cardfaudsotodonotiikig; 
we  mnat  reach  the  Pope  himself,  which  cannot  be  done  without  money  and 
■  presents.**  The  Pope  was  veiy  Jealoos  of  the  presentation  to  all  the  ben*- 
fiees  in  Prussia  and  Livonia  possessed  by  the  Order:  he  would  have  them 
or  their  worth  in  money.  See,  too,  the  list  of  Christmas-boxes  to  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  and  others  (p.  107):  —  A  blue  velvet  cloth  for  the  Pope, 
8S  ducats;  a  gold  cup,  64  duci^;  IS  silver  spoons  for  the  Pope*s  chamber- 
lains, 117  ducats  .  .  .  ConSta  for  the  Cardinals  and  Auditors,  70  and  II 
d«eats  ...  for  the  Pope's  groom,  8  ducats;  a  bone  for  a  present,  SO  ducals. 
Bach  Pope  had  his  fovorite,  who  was  bribed  at  a  higher  price;  with  Ifartin 
v.,  first,  the  Patriarch  of  Qrado  ~  later,  Herman,  his  Protonotary  (p.  US). 
Tbe  whole  eoirespoadenee  is  very  unfovorable  to  Martin  Vm  to  bis  pildt 
aiidnipad^(p.l71). 
1  See  on,  p.  5S7. 
TOL.  yn.  84 
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with  imposts,  at  least  escaped  the  ravages  of  foreign 
war,  and  were  no  longer  desolated  by  the  wanton  pil- 
lage of  the  Free  Companies.  Bologna  alone  roae  for 
her  freedom;  but  the  signal  was  not  hailed  by  th» 
neighboring  cities.  The  Bentivogfi  came  into  power, 
bat  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  restricted 
lordship  of  the  Pope.  Thej  were  goaded  to  a  second 
insorrection  by  the  massacre  of  some  of  their  house  by 
the  L^ate,  and  a  second  time  under  Eug^us  IV* 
reconciled  to  the  Church. 

Towards  Transalpine  Christendom  Martin  V.,  safe 
on  his  throne  at  Rome,  resumed  all  the  hanghty  de- 
meanor and  language  of  former  Pontifi*  He  inter- 
fered in  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy  benefices  of  Grer- 
many.  In  England  he  heard  with  indignation,  and 
endeavored  by  the  most  vigorous  remonstrances  to  re- 
press, the  growing  spirit  of  independence*  The  Churdi 
in  England  had  plunged  headlong  into  the  wars  of 
France.  If  the  Primate  Chichelqr^  did  not  insti- 
gate, he  urged,  he  justified  the  iniquitous  claim  of 
Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  lavish  sub- 
sidies of  the  Church  were  bestowed  with  unexampled 
readiness  and  generosity  for  these  bloody  campaigns. 
It  W9LS  more  than  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lancaster 
for  their  firm  support  of  the  Church,  and  the  statute 
for  burning  heretics ;  it  was  a  deliberate  diversion,  a 
successftil  one,  of  the  popular  passions  to  a  fordgn  war 


1  Ardibishq)  Chicheley  was  ambassador  to  Gregory  XII.  at  Sfenaa;  at 
Uloca  he  was  appointed  by  the  P<^>e,  by  way  of  pfxyriskm,  Bidiop  of  St 
David's.  He  was  at  the  Goaneil  of  Pisa,  and  assentiag  to  tiie  degradation 
of  Qfegoiy  XII.  He  was  Ardibishop  of  Cant^fbtinr,  1414.  The  Pope 
ckiiBied  the  right  of  providon,  but  named  the  prelate  designated  if 
the  crown,  and  elected  by  the  Monks.  ^  Life  of  Chioheley.  LendoB. 
1789. 
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from  their  bold  and  resolate  aggressions  on  the  Church.^ 
What  torrents  of  blood  conld  be  too  deep,  what  amount 
of  miseiy  too  great  to  avert  such  danger  I  But  the 
Church  in  England  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  itself; 
it  could  not  be  equally  vigilant  or  self-sacrificing  for 
the  interests  of  the  Pope.  Henry  V.  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  his  Parliament,  held  the  law  in  their  own 
Iiands.  The  nation  fully  concurred,  or  had  rather  en- 
forced the  constitutional  opposition  to  the  Papal  power* 
The  Statute  of  Praemunire  remained  among  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  It  could  no  longer  be  over-g^^i^i,^ 
looked  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  Chiche- ^~'»^- 
ley,  still  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Martin  addresseo 
a  grave  missive,  reproving  in  the  harshest  terms  his 
criminal  remissness,  his  treacherous  cowardice.^  ^*  By 
this  execrable  statute  the  King  of  England  has  so  en- 
tirely usurped  the  spiritual  jurisdkrtion,  as  if  our  Sav- 
iour had  constituted  him  hk  Vicar.  He  makes  laws 
for  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  the  Clergy ;  draws 
the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  temporal 
courts ;  makes  provision  about  derks,  benefices,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  hierarchy,  as  if  he  held  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  if  the  administration  of 

1  SfaakspMre  in  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V.  speaks  the  langtiagt  of  the 
dttonieles,  the  chronicles  the  Imngnage  of  history.  The  allusion  to  the  fii> 
MOOS  petition,  which  the  poet  makes  a  bill  (see  above,  p.  414),  is  enriow 
Is  then  Parfiamentaiy  author!^  for  this?  — 

**  That  atU-maat  BUI  is  uiftd, 
Whkh  fai  th«  ekTenCh  jMT  of  the  last  kfaig's  Mign 
Was  like  and  had  indeed  egmlnst  xu  pasnd, 
Bat  that  tbs  aoamUlDg  mod  anqniet  tbae 
Bid  posh  it  oak  of  frrther  qnestkm.** 

Ifitnry  T.,  Aet  I.  Seant  1. 

t  Baynaldos,  sub  ann.  1426.  Collier,  E.  H.  B.  vii.  p.  688.  Henfy  Tl 
WW  on  the  thiooe. 
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these  affidrs  were  with  the  King,  not  witli  St.  Peter. 
Besides  these  hideous  encroachments  he  has  enacted 
terrible  penalties  against  the  clergy:  Jews  and  Sara- 
cens are  not  treated  with  so  much  severity.  People 
of  all  persuasions,  <^  all  countries,  have^the  liberty  of 
coming  into  England ;  except  those  who  have  cures 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Supreme  Bishop,  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus.  Those  only  are  banished,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  stripped  of  their  f<»rtunes.  Proc- 
tors or  notaries  chaiged  with  the  execution  of  the 
mandates  or  censures  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if  they 
venture  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  proceed  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  commission,  are  treated  as  the 
King's  enemies,  cast  out  of  the  King's  protection,  ex- 
posed to  the  extremest  hardships. ....  Is  this  a  Cath- 
olic kingdom  ?  If  any  discipline  or  Apostolic  censure 
is  urged  against  this  usage  it  is  treated  as  a  capital 
offence."  The  Archbishop  is  reminded  that  he  is  the 
successor  of  the  glorious  martyr  St.  Thomas.  In  the 
A.D.  14S7.  following  year  the  Pope  addressed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  ;  and  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop accused  him  of  having  irreverently  and  wickedly 
declared  in  public  that  the  Apostolic  See  sought  the 
abolition  of  that  statute  only  from  sordid  pecuniary 
motives. 

But  Martin  V.,  perhaps  inadvertently,  had  wounded 
^^^,^1,,^  the  pride  and  infringed  on  the  dignity  of  the 
**''*^  Anglican  Primate.  Henry  of  Beaufort,  it 
has  been  seen,  the  King's  uncle,  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  had  done  good  service  at  the  Coimcil  of 
Constance^  by  his  mediation  between  the  conflicting 
parties.     The  Pope  had  rewarded  him  by  creating  him 

1  Dr.  Lingard  has  inadyertentlj  written  Basfl.  —  Hiat  of  Kngiind. 
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Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  Apostolic  Legate  in  Eng- 
land.    This  usurpation  on  the  Legatine  power,  of  late 
held  by  Chicheley,  and  on  the  nndiqputed  Primacy  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  be  tamely 
endured.     Chicheley  had  obtained  from  Henry  V.  m 
prohibition  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  exercise 
Legatine  power  in  England.     The  R^ency,  during 
the  minority  of  Heniy  VL,  would  not  receive  Beaufort 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  surrender  his  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  yacated 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  Cardinalate.     This  Church- 
man had  been  appointed  Captain-Greneral  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.     The  iniquity  of  this 
act,  the  employment  of  such  a  man  in  sndi  a  service 
(what  said  the  Lollards  in  England  ?),  brought  its  own 
shame  and  pun»hment.     Beaufort  raised  money  and 
troops  in  England  for  the  crusade.^     By  a  scanda* 
lous  and  intricate  fraud  these  troops  were  poured  into 
France  to  consolidate,  defend,  or  advance  the  progress 
of  the  English  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    The 
King  of  France  sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Rome ; 
Pope  Martin  was  compelled  to  condemn  this  act  <^  the 
Cardinal  as  injurious  to  the  cause  oi  religion,  highly 
dishonorable  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;*  but  Henry  of  Win- 
chester did  after  all  better  service  in  Bohemia  than  all 
the  Princes  and  Generals  of  the  Empire,     The  Eng- 
lish churchman,  by  his  courage,  put  to  shame  the  whole 
panic-stricken  host.^    Beaufort  Tetumed  to  plunge  into 
the  politics  of  England,  the  implacable  antagonist  of 
him  who  was  called  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Beaufort  is  that  Cardinal  consigned — in  some  degree 

*  CoiBpwt  Lmgard  Hist,  of  England. 
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perhaps  unjustly  consigned  —  to  everlasting  torment 
bj  a  decree,  as  &r  as  the  estimation  of  mankind,  more 
powerful  than  Papal.  His  death  of  despair,  described 
by  Shakspeare,  painted  by  Reynolds,  is  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  of  man.' 

Archbishop  Chicheley  strove  to  maintain  a  middle 
course.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope;  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged 
on  a  Parliament  at  Westminster  the -terrors  of  a  Papal 
interdict  on  the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  further 
regard  to  these  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to 
restore  the  Primate  of  England  to  his  favor.* 

Martin  V.  by  no  means  openly  rejected  the  yet  im- 
perious demand  for  reformation,  which  beyond  the 
Alps  had  not  relaxed  its  importunity ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
posed altogether  to  elude  that  regular  convocation  of 
Qenersl  Councils,  at  stated  intervals,  to  which  he  had 
agreed  before  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Constance. 
By  the  decree  of  Constance,  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
Councils  were  to  be  held  every  five  years.  Pavia  had 
oouwa  at  been  appointed  as  the  seat  of  the  next  meet- 
A.0.14S8.  ing.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1423,  a  Coun- 
cil opened  at  Pavia,  but  it  was  attended  only  by  Italian 
Prelates.  The  Transalpines  either  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  trust  themselves  and  their  cause  on  Italian 
ground ;  or  perhaps  they  had  intimation  of  an  affiur, 
to  them  comparatively  of  less  interest,  but  which  the 
Pope  intended,  as  of  more  vital  importance,  at  least 

1  G<nnp«n  the  House  of  Lancaster.  —  The  sensible  author  oondndea  in 
fltyor  of  Beanibrt,  "  that  he  was  not  much  better  nor  niiieh  worse  thaa  tiha 
other  Bomish  dignitarfes  of  the  fifteenth  oentuy.**  This  as  rpgaids  log^ 
land  is  not  quite  ikir  in  the  times  of  Wykeham  and  Hallam.  I  canunt  ii 
Chicheley-  forget  the  munificent  fimnder  of  AH  Souls,  Ozfbrd. 

*  WHkins,  Concilia.  ~  Collier,  L  656. 
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to  Papal  Chrisfendom,  to  supplant  the  general  Befor- 
mation^the  reunion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
Church.  The  Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  ahnost  to  tlie  utmost,  was  inclined  to  buj 
the  aid  of  the  West  by  the  surrender  of  his  religions 
freedom :  the  Pope  contemplated  with  lofty  expeoti^ 
tion  the  whole  world  reposing  under  his  supremacy. 
Martin  V.  erelong  evoked  the  Council  of  Pavia  to 
Sienna :  there  he  might  take  part  in  the  stniM. 
proceedings,  and  urge  on  more  vigorously  the  recon- 
ciliation <^  the  Greeks.  At  Sienna  appeared  only  five 
G-erman  Prelates,  from  France  six,  from  Spain  not 
one;  but  even  this  Council,  after  renewing  the  con- 
demnation of  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  their  doctrines,  came 
to  an  unwelcome  resolution,  that  internal  Church  union 
by  reform  ought  to  take  precedence  of  external  union. 
The  suffrages  of  the  Nations  were  so  decidedly  in  favor 
of  this  decree  that  the  Pope  took  alarm  at  the  danger- 
ous spirit  of  innovation  universal  throughout  Christen- 
dom :  *^  that  the  Supreme  Pontifi^  should  be  called  to 
account  was  a  perilous  thing."  ^  Martin  seized  the 
specious  pretext  that  so  few  Prelates  could  not  pre- 
tend to  represent  the  Church,  as  an  occasion  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council.^  It  was  prorogued  for 
seven  years,  then  to  meet  in  the  German  city  of 
Basle. 


1 "  NoTomt  ocnlatus  Pontifbz  omnem  mnltitadinem  novitatis  copidam 
MM,  inlqua  in  Bomanos  PontificM  jndida  plebis,  inyidog  patres,  nihil  peri- 
cnloatns  qnam  maximi  prsBeolatos  reddere  rationem.  Arte  igitnr  nans  est,'* 
p.  84. — JRnem  Sylvii  Comment  This  work  of  iEneas  Sylvias  wm  fliirt 
pabUshed  at  Borne  by  C  Fea,  1SS8.  It  is  of  great  hnportance;  I  vw  tha 
1IM  of  it  to  my  excellent  tfHend  the  Gherah'er  Bimsen. 

s  BnO  of  Dissolution,  March  1%  1484. 
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Martin  V.  just  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Coon- 
AJ».M8L  cil  of  Basle.  An  apoplexy  carried  him  off 
suddenly,  and  left  to  his  successor  that  conflict  with  the 
Council  which  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  or 
mitigated  by  the  experience,  dexterily,  and  condliatixy 
manners  of  Pope  Martin. 


CtaAT.  XL  THE  COKCLATI.  6S7 


CHAPTER   XI. 

EUGENIUS  IT.    THE  HUSSITE  WAB. 

Mabtin  v.,  bj  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fiusilji 
had  not  estaUished  a  predominant  influence  ooaahtv*. 
in  the  Condave  for  the  house  of  Golonna,  nor  even  for 
the  Roman  deigj.  The  Cardinals  met ;  thej  had  been 
unduly  depressed  as  they  thought,  doubtless  kept  in 
stem  subordination,  by  Martin  V.^  Their  first  buri- 
ness  was  to  erect  themselves  into  a  standing  Council, 
superior  to  the  Pq)e,  so  that  without  their  advice  the 
Pope  could  do  nothing.  They  solemnly  pledged  them* 
selves,  whoever  shodd  be  elected  to  the  Popedom,  to 
reform  the  Roman  Court,  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem* 
bers,  with  the  Council  of  the  Cardinak ;  not  to  remove 
it  from  Rome ;  to  hold  a  Greneral  Council  at  intervals 
according  to  the  decree  of  Constance;  not  to  create 
Cardinals,  or  to  do  any  important  act  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Cardinals;  to  the  Cardinals  was  to  be 
asagned  one  moiety  of  the  whole  Papal  revenue.  All 
todc  this  oath  wiUiont  hesitation,  and  kepi  it  as  the 

1  Thflj  (Are  Cardinals  well  diipoeed  to  the  Tavkmie  Ordar,  Onini,  AAm^ 
Da  OMBka,  Baoao,  NoTara)  dare  not  spaak  ona  word  to  the  Fopa  but  what 
ba  wo«ld  wflUngl^  hear;  for  the  Fopa  haa  ao  npnmtd  the  Cardinak  thaH 
thflj  naivar  speak  ezoapt  aooording  to  hia  sentiments^  and  while  thaj  speak 
twn  red  and  pala.— Voigt,  Stimmen,  p^  74.  When  Maitfai  fled  ham 
lOBM  to  Ferantino  on  aeooont  of  the  plagae,  ha  woold  not  let  a  siagia  Ob» 
dinal  oome  near  him. 
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Cardinals  were  wont  to  keep  such  oaths.^  They  tiien 
proceeded  to  the  election.  The  contest  lay  between 
a  Spaniard  and  a  French  Prelate.  Neither  wotild 
make  concessions.  Both  parties  threw  away  their 
suffrages  on  one  whom  none  of  the  College  desired 
or  expected  to  succeed :  their  concurrent  votes  fell  by 
chance  on  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna.^  Grabriel  Condol« 
mieri,  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  was  the  nephew,  on  a  sister*8 
MwehS,  side,  of  the  abdicated  Gregory  XII. :  he  took 
itaftBiaaiT.  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.^  Bred  a  monk 
of  the  rigid  Coelestine  Order,  Eugenius  had  the  nar- 
row virtues  of  a  monk,  austere  morals,  rigorous  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  devotion.  He  had  likewise 
the  hardness,  self-sufficiency,  stubbornness  of  a  monk. 
His  sudden  elevation  gave  him  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment :  he  implicitly  believed  in 
his  own  supremacy,  and  that  he  was  invested  by  that 
supremacy  in  wisdom  to  maintain  it.  This  was  to  him 
his  one  great  duty,  one  paramount  virtue.  He  was 
not  averse  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church;  he 
would  willingly  have  submitted  the  whole  cl^gy  to 
the  same  austere  discipline  to  which  he  had  subdued 
his  own  person;  but  it  must  be  reformation  issuing 
from  himself,  granted  by  himself,  regulated  by  himself; 
nor  would  he  make  any  concession  which  would  de- 
tract from  the  Papal  power,  hardly  from  the  Papal 
wealth.     To  this  all  considerations  of  policy,  human- 

1  Rajnald.  sub  «im.  148L 

s  Andreas  Billiiu,  Hist  MsdioUn.  Sismoodi  has  rsprsssnted  Bugoiiiw 
IV .  as  the  most  Jmrignifioant  of  all  the  Cardinals.  Tet  he  had  filled  offieei 
af  hi|ch  trast    He  had  been  Legate  in  Bomagna.  —  Platina,  in  VitA. 

<  The  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  Order  deplorss  the  parsiosony  of  the 
Order,  whioh  will  not  enable  him  to  vie  in  his  gifts  with  other  aorersigva. 
••  The  Venetians  are  used  to  gifts."  —  p.  110. 
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itjr,  fidelity  to  engagements,  most  be  snboidinate.  He 
had  the  singolar  praise  that  he  religiooslj  observed  all 
compacts,  except  those  which  it  was  for  the  advantage 
c^  his  See  to  violate.^  In  policy,  indeed,  Eugenins  IV. 
was  a  Venetian.  He  Inroke  up  at  once  the  allianoe 
maintained  so  snccessfblljr,  as  regarded  the  peace  of 
RcHne  and  the  Roman  tenitory,  with  the  Visconti  and 
Milan,  and  joined  Ftoreaoe  and  Venice  with  all  his 
power.  To  war  against  his  own  refractory  subjects, 
or  against  the  enemies  of  his  allies  in  Italy,  Eugenius 
rV.  had  no  scmpulons  aversion.  His  panegyrkt  ac* 
knowledges  his  love  of  war ;  ^  but  it  was  above  all  war 
against  heretics,  an  exterminating  war,  war  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  treaty.  Against  heretics  it  was  religion  to 
annul,  infringe,  tread  under  foot  any  compact ;  against 
them  cruelty  was  mercy,  perfidy  justice.  Yet  there 
were  those  who,  to  theaTluimiration  of  the  beauty  o{ 
the  person  of  Eugenius,  added  that  of  his  virtue  and 
his  equanimity.' 

Eugenius  began  his  Pontificate  with  an  act  of  reso- 
lute violence,  perhaps  unav(Hdable,  but  which  fhsiMtoof 
ungraciously  exposed  the  one  great  vice  of  •'•^■•^* 
his  predecessor,  and  ended  in  the  most  offensive  con* 
deomation  of  his  memory.  The  vast  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  Martin  was  in  the  hands  o(  the  Colonnas,  the 
Cardinal  Prospero,  Antonio  Prince  of  Salerno,  Edward 
Count  of  Celano.  The  Pope  demanded  the  surrender 
€i  these  treasures,  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  the 


1  **  Oomtaiis  praterea  in  pActfe  Mnrandk  6ft  habitas,  uki  quid  poUieitiM 
triMot  quod  revocara  qiuun  perfloere  satius  asset"  —  Platina. 

<  **  Bella  aotem  ka  amavit,  qood  mimm  in  PontiSce  yidebatc^."  »  VH. 
■■giMi.  aiHid  Muratori,  8.  R.  L 

<  Antoninw  of  Florence;  see  also  JBnMa  Sjlyins,  Boropa,  i  4^    Oa^^ 
Qtie  Weisseoberg,  U.  p.  3S0. 
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See.  He  stood  in  need  of  them,  for  all  Romagna  wai 
in  revolt ;  Perugia  had  driv^i  out  the  Legate ;  Viterbo, 
Civita,  Gwtellana,  Spoleto,  Nami,  Todi,  were  in  arms. 
The  Colonnas  refused  to  disgorge  their  treasures.  They 
fortified  their  castles ;  they  proclaimed  the  Pope  only  a 
servile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  tiie  Or- 
sini ;  they  broke  with  armed  bands  into  the  fiefs  held 
by  the  Orsini,  and  laid  all  waste ;  but  Rome  was  still 
in  that  state  of  loyal  excitement  which  always  followed 
for  a  short  time  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  The  love 
and  reverence  of  Pope  Martin  were  buried  with  him 
in  his  grave  :  it  adhered  not  to  his  house.  The  Pope 
had  power  enough  at  his  command  to  seize  all  the  Co 
lonnas  in  Rome.  His  vengeance  was  unscrupuloiK :  he 
tortured  Otho,  the  treasurer  of  Pope  Martm,  an  aged 
man,  tiU  he  expired ;  two  hundred  Roman  citizens  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold ;  ^  the  palace  of  Martin  V .  was 
razed  to  the  ground ;  his  arms  eStuced  from  all  public 
monuments.  Florence  and  Venice,  the  new  Pope's 
new  allies,  sent  aid.  The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  at- 
8ept.28,i48i.  tackcd  ou  all  sides ;  his  garrisons  were  igno- 
miniously  driven  fi'om  the  forts  which  he  had  seized ; 
he  was  compelled  to  humiliating  submission ;  all  that 
remained  of  the  treasures  of  Pope  Martin,  75,000 
golden  florins,  were  surrendered  to  the  Popie.*  These 
vigorous  measures  secured  to  Eugenius  the  peaceable 
possession  of  Rome  for  two  years,  the  last  of  which 
witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  Emp«x)r  Sigismund. 
This  first  success  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 

I  Hnntori,  Ami.  d*  Italia,  sub  ann.  1481;  Vita  Engenii  Papn,  S.  K.  I.  hr. 

<  In  the  Stimmen  ans  Rom,  Eugenins  is  favorably  oontrasted  witli  Mar- 
tia  T.  On  the  oceaaton  of  a  favorable  decree,  the  Ambassador  writea,  ^1 
must  have  paid  Pope  Hartin  1000  ducats  more  fyt  this.*'  —  p.  114. 
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the  Roman  States.  City  after  aty  yielded  to  the  com- 
bined  troops  of  the  Free  Companies  in  the  pay  <^  the 
Pope,  of  Florence,  and  g£  Venice,  until  the  imfJacable 
and  inexhaustible  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  raised 
again  the  banner  of  revolt.  These  triumphs  at  Rome 
were  not  likely  to  disenchant  Pope  Eugenius  firom  hit 
fall  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  Pontifical  power.  So 
plunged  he  at  once  into  that  long  irreconcilable  contest 
with  Transalpine  Christendom,  from  which  however  he 
might  se^n  to  emerge  conqueror,  and  to  bear  down  all 
resistance  by  stubborn  resolution,  his  victory  was  dearly 
won,  though  its  results  might  wdit  almost  another  cen- 
tury to  come  to  maturity. 

Now  far  the  first  time  a  Council  beyond  the  Alps, 
that  of  Basle,  stood  up  boldly  on  democratic  principlee, 
first  agpunst  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards  against  the  P<q>e 
with  a  rival  Council.  At  length  the  Transalpine 
Council  set  up  its  own  Pope,  and  two  Popes  at  the 
head  of  two  General  Councils  distracted  the  worship 
and  divided  the  obedience  of  Christendom. 

The  Hussite  war  had  already  almost  filled  the  whole 
period  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  firom  the  ^^  ^418- 
close  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the  open-  ^*®** 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  lasted  during  all  the 
Pontificate  of  Martin  V .,  who  contemplated  it  far  aloof, 
if  vrith  h(Mrror  and  dismay,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  with- 
out some  commiseration,  though  he  might  think  it  his 
duty  to  stimulate  it  and  keep  it  alive  with  all  his  au- 
thority. Safe  in  Rome,  he  heard  but  from  a  distance 
the  thundering  roll  of  Ziska's  chariots,  the  shrieks  of 
cities  stormed,  the  wail  of  armies  mowed  down  by  the 
•cythe.  The  war  was  still  raging  on  at  the  accession 
of  Eugenius,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
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Basle.^  They  were  years  of  terrible  and  fiital  gloiy  in 
the  history  of  Bohemia,  of  achievements  marvellons  as 
to  valor,  military  skill,  patriotism,  and  the  passion  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom ;  to  the  Empire,  to  the  Ten- 
tMiic  nation,  beyond  all  precedent  disastrous  and  igno- 
minious. Had  Bohemia  possessed  a  race  of  native 
Sovereigns  ;  were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  profound  re- 
ligious fanaticism  to  awaken  differences  irreconcilable 
under  the  most  fiivoraUe  circumstances ;  could  Bohemia 
have  consolidated  her  own  strength  within  herself,  and 
not  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Empire,  she  might 
have  been  the  first  nation  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  hierarchy,  the  centre  of  Sdavonian 
independence.  But  that  Sclavonian  Reformation  might 
perhaps  have  retarded,  from  the  hostility  of  the  two 
races,  imbittered  by  the  long  contest,  the  later,  more 
successful,  mcMre  irrevocable  Teutonic  emancipation. 

Of  all  wars  none  was  so  horribly,  remorselessly,  os- 
tentatiously cruel  as  this  —  a  war  of  races,  of  languages, 
and  of  religion.  It  was  a  strife  of  revenge,  of  reprisal, 
of  extermination  considered  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties. 
On  one  side  no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown 
to  heretics:  to  cut  off  the  spreading  plague  by  any 
means  was  paramount  to  all  principles  of  law  or  Gos- 
pel. On  the  other,  vengeance  was  to  be  wreaked  on 
the  enemies  of  GKxl's  people,  and  therefore  the  ene- 
mies of  GK)d ;  to  root  out  idolatry  was  the  mission  of 
die  Bohemians;  mortal  sin  was  to  be  cut  off  with  the 
ri^teous  sword;  and  the  whole  priesthood,  all  monks, 

>  Compare  in  Palacky  (Gescfaichte  Bdhmens)  references  to  tilie  MS.  Hif- 
toiies  of  John  of  RaguM  and  John  of  Segovia,  lii.  p.  518.    Also  in  Hat 
tone  and  Durand,  viii.  48,  the  Articles  placarded  in  Rome  demanding  *K 
Coimdl,  as  the  onljr  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Hoseite  war. 
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friars,  nans,  were  so  utterly  depraved,  according  to 
their  sweeping  condemnation,  that  it  was  only  to  fhlfil 
the  Divine  commandment  to  extirpate  the  ir»  ^tmi^or 
redaimable  Ordor.  These  terrible  theories  •^^^^ 
were  rdentlessly  curied  into  more  terrible  practice. 
Enttenberg,  the  second  city  in  the  realm,  the  rival  of 
Pragae,  Catholic  and  German  as  Prague  was  Hussite 
and  Bohemian,  burned,  beheaded,  hanged  all  who 
would  not  retract  their  opinions.  Th^  bought  the 
{nrisoners  taken  in  war  for  a  few  groschens  a  head  (five 
times  as  much  for  a  preacher  as  for  a  common  man), 
and  executed  them  vrithout  trial,  without  mercy.  They 
are  charged  with  having  put  to  death  sixteen  hundred 
men.^  The  Hussites,  wherever  they  could,  perpetrated 
horrible  reprisals ;  for  so  many  of  their  brethren  as 
were  burned,  they  hanged  as  many  monks  or  friars.* 
The  names  assigned  to  their  fortresses,  and  assumed  by 
ibe  more  fanatic  Hussites,  Taborites,  Horebites — show 
from  which  part  of  the  Bible  they  drew  their  prevail- 
ing [Hrmciples.  Some  of  the  preachers  proclaimed  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  Christ  was  already 
coming,  already  come.  The  enemies  of  truth  were  to 
be  exterminated;  the  good  alone  preserved,  and  put 
in  the  five  faithful  cities.'  Bohemia  boasted,  beyond 
all  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  her  magnificent  religious 
buildings,  not  in  her  cities  alone,  but  in  her  villages 
Fanaticism,  maddened  by  persecution  and  by  its  owo 
Uind  fury,  warred  on  all  that  was  splendid.  The  sky« 
aspiring  churches,  of  vast  length  and  width,  on  theii 

s  For  the  Atrocitj  of  the  i»ar,  ee«  the  i«Tolting  aeoooat  of  tilio  taki^ 
if  PlachaHe  bj  Ziska,  Palaoky,  p.  171. 
<  Palacky,  from  Braxowa. 
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pillars  and  arching  vaults  of  stone,  the  stately  altars, 
wh^re  the  relics  of  the  saints  were  enshrined  in  gold 
and  silver,  the  embroidered  vestments  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious  stones,  the  gorgeous  vessels,  the  rich  painted  win- 
dows— all  was  demolished — all  was  nun,  havoc,  deso- 
lation.^ 

The  execution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
had  aroused  a  general  access  of  national  as  well  as  re- 
ligious indignation.  But  so  long  as  King  Wenzel  lived 
the  Bohemian  insurrection  had  not  attained  its  height. 
For  Wenzel  was  a  Bohemian  in  heart,  as  a  Bohemian 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  supposed,  though  he  out- 
wardly supported  the  old  religion,  not  to  be  un&vorable 
DMth  of  to,  at  least  he  had  taken  no  decided  or  violent 
Aug.  16, 1419.  part  against  the  new  doctrines.  But  on  the 
death  of  Wenzel,  the  hereditary  claim  of  Sigismund  to 
AooeMioii«r  ^®  throne  of  Bohemia  was  undoubted  —  of 
sigismaDd.  Sigismund  who  had  allowed  his  safe-coDduct 
to  be  violated,  and  so  was  guilty  of  the  deatb  of  the 
martyrs,  even  if  he  had  taken  no  more  active  share  in 
the  murder.  The  act  had  been  a  breach  of  fidth,  an 
outrage  to  the  Bohemian  nation.  Sigismund  attempted 
to  awe  the  reluctant  kingdom  to  obedience.  At  Bres- 
lau  he  revenged  an  insurrection  with  such  terrible  se- 

1  Thai  writei  JBnoas  Sylviua,  who  had  risiied  Bohemia:  **  KuUum  vwo 
regnum  istate  nostrft  in  tot&  £urop&  tarn  f^ueDtibus,  tarn  angustis,  tam 
ornatis  templis  ditaCam  fUisse  quam  Bohemicum  reor.  Templa  in  ccelnm 
erscta,  longitudme  atqne  ampUtadine  mirabili  ibmidbaB  togebantur  lapi- 
deis;  altaria  in  sublimi  posita,  anro  et  aigento  qoo  aanctonim  reliqouB 
tegebantur  onusta;  saoerdotam  vestes  margaritia  texte;  ornatos  omnia 
diveSf  pretioeissima  supellex,  ienestne  alt»  atque  amplissimn  vitro  et  ad- 
mirabili  opere  lucem  pnebebant.  Neque  hnc  tantum  in  oppidia  atqne  iir- 
hibas  aed  in  villia  quoque  admirari  lieebat"  —Hist  Bohemica,  c  M.  Bohe- 
mia bears  sad  witness  to  tliis  revoIutioD.  Except  the  St.  John  Nepomnk 
on  the  Hradshin,  all  her  churches  are  of  the  later  Jesuit  stjle. 
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▼erity,  that  Prague  might  stand  a^iast  at  the  peril  of 
resistiiig,  or  of  recehring  each  a  master.  He  burned 
withoat  scruple  all  the  heretical  teachers  that  fell  into 
his  hands.  John  Kincha,  a  member  at  the  Town 
Council  at  Pragne,  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails,  and, 
after  all  this  savage  nsage,  died  on  the  scaflbid  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  martjn  Two  days  ^tter^g^^^yj 
this,  the  Pope's  Legate,  Ferdinand  of  Lncca,  ^^^ 
published  the  Boll  for  the  Cmsade. 

Bohemia,  following  the  example  of  Prague,  rote  at 
cmce  and  repudiated  the  sovereign^  of  Sigi»-  »•». 
mnnd.  She  had  no  native  Prince  to  fight  her  battles. 
Hussinetz,  who  secretly  aimed  at  the  throne,  perhaps 
fortunately  for  his  country,  died  at  an  early  period. 
Somewhat  later  the  crown  was  accepted  and  worn  by  a 
Lithuanian  Prince,  Sigbmund  Eorybert,  finally  deposed 
and  expelled  the  land  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
nation.^  But  the  armies  of  Bohemia  needed  no  royal 
leaders.  We  must  pass,  with  rapidly,  we  cannot  al- 
together avert  our  eyes  firom  those  terrible  but  no* 
Ue  scenes,  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Procopius.  The 
first  crusade  ended  with  the  disgraceful  defeat,  with 
Uie  sham^l  flight  of  the  Emperor  from  the  walls 
of  Prague,*  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Battkof 
Wysehebrad.*  The  second  campaign  saw  the  mot.i,  msd; 

11111487. 

•  AicfabMh,  lii.  47;  oomptfe  his  aothorHies  with  Palacky,  iiL  91.  Tb« 
amp  hroke  mp  Jolj  80.  Siginrand  hftd  goM  thioogh  Um  idle  emmoof 
•f  corauidoii. 

<  The  0piritod  poem  bk  PaUclLy  taunts  Sigisamnd  with  peisooal  oowml 

•«  Wto  9111  Hm  Tor  HoBdM  Iter  «r, 
mtto  Flttgtl  n  hBtBMW. 
WUr  fkanrihr  er  fortgeflofra ; 
BcMk  do  tipfres  H«n»  h»ti*  w, 
■mt  tod  ilebeo  KVolgnlelMii/*  —  p.  MS. 

vol*,  vn  36 
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German  army  break  up  in  panic  flight  from  Saaz,  with 
•f  saaa  ^^®  ^^^  reuowned  and  irresistible  Ziska  in  the 
Sept.  1,1121;  j^Qj^.^  bearing  down  whole  sqoadrons,  and  re- 
venging the  unspeakable  barbarities  inflicted  on  his 
countrymen.  The  third  year  Sigismund  advanced  into 
Moravia  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  they  too 
fled  at  once  at  the  approach  of  Ziska  with  his  wild  war- 
or  Deatsoh.  chariots ;  they  were  overtaken  at  Deatscb« 
Jan.  1422  brod,  and  massacred  rather  than  routed  by  the 
remorseless  conqueror.  Bohemia  seemed  to  be  severed, 
Jan.  1422.  and  forovcr,  from  Latin  uni^.  Conrad,  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  accepted,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment and  dismay  of  the  Church,  the  four  artSeles 
of  Prague.^ 

Internal  feu(b  were  sure  to  break  out  immediate^ 
Artieieaof  ^^^  *^®  enemy  was  beyond  the  borders  of 
**'*«^-  Bohemia.  The  wealthy  bui^hers  of  Prague 
(the  nobles  had  entered  the  strife  with  reluctance) 
would  have  accepted  a  moderate  share  of  religious  in- 
dependence. The  four  articles  of  Prague  stipulated, 
I.  For  freedom  of  teaching  by  their  own  ministers 
throughout  the  realm.  II.  Communion  in  both  kinds. 
III.  That  the  clergy  should  not  hold  estates,  nor  min- 
gle in  secular  affiurs.  IV.  The  punishment  of  deadly 
sins  by  the  magistrates,  with  the  suppression  of  indul- 
gences for  money.  Whoever  should  compel  them  to 
abandon  either  of  these  articles  they  declared  to  be  a 
most  cruel  tyrant,  an  Antichrist.*  They  were  called 
the  Utraquists,  as  insisting  on  the  Eucharist  in  both 
elements.     Ziska  ^  and  the  Taborites  had  wilder  and 

iPalackj,  page  918. 

«  See  Articles.  —Palackj,  190. 

<  Laarent.  Baov.  p.  176.    The  character  of  Ziaka  in  Palacky  (p.  St0, 
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k^ier  viefws:  the  national  independ^oe,  fiur  harsher 
measores  to  the  clergy.  There  were  among  them,  mil- 
knariana,  commoniats.  They  swept  away  eyery  vea- 
tige  of  traditkmal  religion ;  everything  bat  the  barest, 
moat  onadomed  worship.  Bat  to  the  old  creed  they  stiU 
adhered  with  st^m  fidelity.  Martinet  Haaska  and  hia 
fbllowera  were  bamed  by  both  parties  for  denying 
Traasnbstantiation,  or  the  real  presence.^  But  neither 
these  divisions  nor  the  death  of  2Uska  by  the  {Jagm, 
weakened  the  indomitable  resistance  of  theoe«.i2,]isk 
Bohemians  to  their  fi>reign  foes.  No  sooner  had  the 
cnwadiftg  army  again  crossed  the  borders,  than  the  n»- 
tion  was  one;  the  din  of  polemic  strife  was  silent 
The  moderate  party  foUowed  the  Taborites  to  the  field 
ander  their  new  generd,  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  in 
military  skill.  The  blind  Procopins,  the  shaven  Pro- 
copiin,^  had  been  a  priest ; '  ondeor  him  the  Pnoopiai 
old  Taborites,  and  the  Orphans,  the  followers  <^  iSiska, 
their  lost  finther,  as  well  as  his  own  peculiar  religious 
and  politieal  faction,  met  t(^ther  in  fierce,  unconflict- 
ing  unity.  Under  him  the  third  crusade,  Bfttti*«r 
which  had  lingered  on  for  two  or  three  years,  Jiiimi<,us6. 
was  discomfited  in  the  final  battle  of  Atissitz.  So  total 
was  the  rent,  that  the  Q^rmans,  not  without  cause, 
dreaded  the  irruption  of  these  formidable  conquerois 

Jbc)  to  just  and  Btriking.    He  was  ai  stern  a  bigot  for  Christian  yirtue  as 
his  enemies  ibr  their  Christian  creed  or  discipline. 
iPalackj^asS. 

*  Palacky  writes  of  Procophis:  — **  Wenn  er  Zlska  in  hriegerischer  Genl- 
slitat  nicht  glick,  ihm  doch  an  Geist  nnd  poUtischen  UmbUdL  ttbertnif:*' 
—  P.  489. 

*  Procopiw  sokmnlj  declared  before  the  Coancil  of  Basle  that  he  had 
nerer  shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  hto  own  hand.  He  had  commanded  in 
many  battles:  but  Bohemia  had  been  compelled  to  war  by  the  Pope  and 
She  Cardfaials:  to  thsm  helOBged  all  the  i^uUt. 
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into  their  own  territories.  Erfiirt,  Jena,  Halle,  eve^ 
Magdeburg,  already  saw  the  fierce  Procopins,  and 
heard  the  rattlings  of  his  wagons  under  their  walls.^ 

Shame,  indignation,  terror,  prudence,  demanded  a 
better  organized,  better  disciplined  army,  than  those 
which  had  been  hastily  raised  in  different  parts  of 
Qermany.  The  banner  of  the  Empire  was  unfurled. 
From  the  Danube  and  its  Hungarian  shores  up  to  the 
Black  Forest — from  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flan- 
ders, contingents  were  required ;  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual powers,  nobles  and  bishops,  knights  and  burghers, 
crowded  to  the  Imperial  standard ;  200,000  men  weare 
in  arms.^  A  new  Order  was  instituted ;  the  banner 
bore  the  Virgin  and  the  Infknt  Saviour.*  All  this 
magnificent  preparation  ended  in  almost  incredible 
jaiyUand  disgntcc.  The  three  divisions  of  the  vast 
<uj^.  army,  or  rather  the  three  armies,  fled  without 

Av^.^Sal.  striking  a  blow,  abandoning  all  their  treas- 
ures, munitions,  carriages,  cannon.  Henry  of  Win- 
chester alone,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English 
crusaders,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  utter 
rout. 

The  Crusades  against  the  Hussites  had  made  the 
Hussites  what  the  Saracens  had  long  been  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  they  became  as  Saracens  to  the 
whole  of  Grermany.  They  would  no  longer  wait  to 
be  assailed.     They  assembled  on  the  White 


ecniiMiy.  Mountain  near  Prague,  50,000  foot,  20,000 
horse,  with  their  impregnable  wagons  which  they  built 
up  as  a  fortress  at  a  few  hours'  warning,  a  garrisoned 

1  PttlMky,  p.  414. 

s  Herman  Comer,  p.  1S78. 

*  Ri^yiuad.  sub  ann.  14S7.    Palacky,  p^  481. 
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citadel  in  the  enemy's  land.  On  everj  side  they  broke 
OQt  unresisted,  except  by  the  stronger  cities.  Austria, 
even  as  &r  as  Hungary,  Lausitz,  Saxony,  were  a  waste. 
Leipsic  escaped  only  through  her  fortifications.  Co- 
bouig  and  Bayreuth  were  in  flames.  Nurembeig, 
Bamberg,  closed  their  gates  in  terror.  The  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  bought  their 
retreat  at  great  cost.  Everywhere  revenge,  religious 
hatred,  fierce  fanaticism,  marked  their  way  with  un- 
speakable horrors.  They  thought  it  but  compliance 
with  the  Divine  command  to  dispeople  the  lands  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Eremites,  and  the  Moabites. 

Sigismund  at  length  attempted  milder  measures; 
pacific  negotiations  began,  but  the  religious  NtfoifetioM. 
question  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Emperor  de- 
manded the  unqualified  submission  of  the  Bohemians 
to  the  decrees  of  a  General  Council,  to  which  they 
were  to  be  admitted  in  perfect  freedom.  The  Tabor- 
ites,  who  might  well  mistrust,  would  contract  no  such 
obligations.  The  Orphans,  Ziska's  section  of  the  milder 
party,  promulgated  the  new  doctrine,  that  a  tree  people 
needed  no  king. 

Nothing  remained  but  a  fifth  crusade.  An  army 
of  100,000  men  crossed  the  Bohemian  fron-  from  Aug.  i 

to  14. 

tier.  In  the  battle  of  Taass  the  Bohemians  Batttoor 
won  a  victory  no  less  signal  and  complete  uTiSb.^' 
than  on  former  fields.  Again  the  Pope's  Legate,  the 
Cardinal  Julian  Csesarini,  alone  conducted  himself 
With  courage;  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  fly;  he 
hardly  escaped  m  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  lefl  behind  him  the  Papal  Bull  for  the  crusade, 
his  cardinal's  hat,  and  his  pontifical   robes.     These 
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trophies  remained  in  the  church  of  Taass  for  two 
centuries ;  the  banners  were  hung  in  the  Tnm  Church 
in  Prague.^ 

^  There  ii  m  hir  general  view  of  these  wan  in  Aechbaohf  Kaiitr  Sig- 
uiind,  YoL  iii;  bat  the  more  ftill,  carefbl  end  acconte  one  frooi  MS.  ■• 
mO  m  printed  aothorities  in  Palaot^,  Qeediiohte  Ton  Bdhii 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

COUNCIL  OF  BA8LE. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hnaoite  or  Bohemiau  war 
en  the  op^ung  of  the  Council  of  Basle  under  John  of 
Pdcmar  and  John  of  Bagosa,  delegates  of  the  Car- 
dmal  Jolian  GsBsarinL  On  July  23  the  Council  held 
its  first  sitting ;  in  the  banning  of  August  a^ukl 
was  fought  the  crowning  yictory  of  Procopins,  the  bat- 
tle of  Taass*  Bohemia  mi^^  seem  lost  forever  to 
King  Sigismund,  to  the  Pope,  to  Latin  Christianitj. 
The  Cardinal  himself  had  witnessed  the  Talor,  with 
difficulty  had  fled  out  of  the  hands,  of  the  unconquer- 
able Taborites.  The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  struck 
the  Council  with  the  utmost  consternation ;  the  Fathers 
began  to  take  even  more  serious  views  of  the  absolute 
and  inevitable  necessity  of  reformation  in  the  Church.^ 

Eugenius  IV.  was  obstinately  ignorant,  imperfectly 
infinrmed,  or  contemptuously  regardless  of  the  state  of 
afbirs  beyond  the  Alps.  The  calamities  which  Ger- 
many had  su£fered  in  this  internecine  war  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  were  beneath  the  consideration  of  a 
Pontiff  whose  one  principle  was  no  peace  with  heretics. 

1  M  QoSbiit  Mditii,  omnilms  pottpotitii,  ooDsteniAti  omues  patret  db  com- 
cilio  .  .  .  recewenint,  maltA  m  animo  niiniiiantes,  et  nihiloininiit  fbrtint 
■eeensi  ad  refbnnationem  Ecclesus."  —  John  de  Bagtuio,  HS.  quotod  bf 
Palacky,  iii  3, 6. 
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Engenius  had  no  intention  to  venture  his  sacred  person 
beyond  thfe  Alps;  but  a  Council  not  under  his  own 
immediate  control  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  which 
he  would  if  possible  avert.  Of  all  things  he  was  a^ 
frighted  by  the  manifest  determination  to  enter  into 
peaceftil  negotiations  with  the  Hussites,  with  whom  he 
had  already  declared  all  treaties  null  and  void,  with 
whom  no  treaties,  on  any  account,  ought  to  be  re- 
spected, with  whom  to  negotiate  was  to  suffer  a  rehear- 
ing of  questions  already  decided  at  Constance  and  at 
Sienna,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  that  such  bereticg 
might  have  a  good  cause.  A  treaty  with  heretics  (ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Pope's  Bull)  confirmed, 
as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  with  mutual  oaths,  was  an 
insult  to  God,  a  blasphemy  against  the  Pope^s  author- 
ity. Without  faith  salvation  was  impossible.  The 
Pope  therefore  abrogated  all  such  treaties,  should  they 
exist,  in  all  their  articles ;  he  absolved  from  their  oaths 
princes,  prelates,  knights,  soldiers,  magistrates  of  cities; 
he  commanded  them,  notwithstanding  any  such  treaty, 
to  rise  in  a  mass,  and  besiege,  slay,  exterminate  her^ 
etics,  so  that  their  heresy  might  perish  forever.^ 

Without  delay,  without  consideration,  almost  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Cardinals,  Eug^iius  issued 
his  Decree,  commanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  and  the  assembly  of  another  after  two  years 
at  Bologna.  The  reasons  which  he  deigned  to  all^e 
were  that  as  yet  but  few  prelates  had  appeared  at 
Basle ;  that  the  roads  to  Basle  were  insecure  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Austria ;  above  all,  the  greater  convenience  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  Em- 
I  RavDald.  p.  8S,  snb  aim.  1431. 
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pire,  in  its  growing  agony  of  dread  at  the  approach  of 
the  Turks,  had  made  still  more  urgent  overtures  to 
purchase  aid  from  the  West  bj  the  submission'  of  the 
€hre^  Church  to  the  Pope  and  to  Latin  Christianity; 

The  Legate,  Julian  Caasarini,  at  first  so  fiur  reqpected 
the  decree  of  the  Pope  that  he  declined  to  take  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Council.  But  CsBsarini  was  a  wise 
and  experienced  man,  he  knew  well  the  state  of  Ger- 
manj.  Even  before  the  arrival  cf  the  final  Papal 
mandate  for  the  dissolution,  he  had  addressed  a  remon** 
stranee,  remarkable  for  its  firmness,  vigor,  dignity; 
above  all,  for  its  weighty  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  sound  and  just  policy  of  maintaining  the  Couk 
cQ.  **  Germany  is  ready  for  another  campaign  in  Bo- 
hemia; they  only  await  aid  and  money  from  Rome* 
I  thought  you  would  have  sold  your  crosses  and  chal* 
ices  for  such  an  object.  I  wait  five  months ;  instead 
of  succor  I  receive  an  order  to  dissolve  the  Council, 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  union  and  success."  Csbsi^ 
rini's  personal  remonstrances  to  the  Pope  lest  he  diould 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  the  clergy  are  most 
solemn  and  earnest  —  **he  will  be  suspected  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy  as  to  his  own  virtue."  In  his  an- 
swer to  the  Bull,^  the  Cardinal  Legate  almost  DM.i8,iai. 
scomfiilly  disposjBS  of  the  reasons  of  the  Pope  for  the 
prorogation  of  the  Council.  **  There  were  few  Bishops 
at  the  first  session,  now  they  are  gathering  firom  all 
quarters.  The  Emperor  has  declared  the  Council  un^ 
der  his  protection  ;  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Aus« 
tria  have  suspended  their  feud,  and  grant  safe-conduct 
to  the  Holy  Fathers.     The  peace  of  Germany  is  not  to 

'  1  These  two  letters  are  «!i  the  Worlu  of  Mntna  Sjlrius,  at  the  dost  9t 
his  Hist  ConciL  Basil 
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be  sacrificed  for  the  old  song,  which  has  mug  in  the 
ears  of  Western  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  ended 
in  nothitig)  the  reconciliation  of  the  Ghreek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  Bohemians  have  been  deliberately, 
formally  invited  to  the  Council ;  arms  have  been  tried 
in  vain ;  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
restored  to  the  Church.  What  will  the  heretics  say 
if  the  Council  be  dissolved  ?  Will  they  not,  in  their 
insulting  and  warrantable  pride,  prodwn  that  the 
Church  dares  not  confiront  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  held 
a  confession  of  weakness  ?  *  Behold,  their  armies  have 
fled  (how  often  I)  firom  before  our  fiu»,  and  now  the 
Catholic  Church  flies  again  before  us.'  Such  will  be 
their  boast.  They  are  unconquerable  in  controversy 
as  in  war ;  the  hand  of  God  is  with  them :  they  hold 
the  truth,  we  falsehood. 

"  What  will  the  world  say  ?  Council  after  Council 
and  no  reformation  I  The  incorrigible  clergy  will  sub- 
mit to  no  amendment  The  whole  laity  will  &11  upon 
us  like  the  Hussites.^  Terrible  rumors  are  abroad. 
Men's  minds  are  in  travail ;  they  are  ready  to  vomit 
forth  their  deadly  venom :  they  will  think  it  a  sacrifice 
to  God  if  they  shall  murder  or  despoil  the  clergy*  The 
priesthood  wUl  become  odious  to  Grod  and  man ;  the 
slight  reverence  which  now  remains  will  die  away. 
Already  Magdeburg  has  expelled  her  archbishop  and 
clergy,  and  is  preparing  wagons  to  wage  war  like  the 
Hussites;  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  sent  for  a 
Bohemian  general.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
Magdeburg  is  the  head  of  a  league  among  the  neigh- 
boring cities.     Passau  has  expelled  her  Bishop,  who 

^  **Ftopl«r  qood  valdc  timendnm  est,  niu  ae  emendeot^  n«  Uid  in 
i  in  totnm  deram  imuuiit  at  publioe  dicont.**  — P.  66. 
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w«B  lord  of  the  dtj ;  they  are  even  now  besieging  hii 
ctstle.  In  Bamberg  there  is  war  between  the  city  and 
the  Bishop  and  Chapter.  Tet  not  only  is  the  Council 
to  be  prorogued  to  Italy,  but  to  be  a^oumed  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  a  year  and  a  half  I  fear  that 
the  whole  clergy  of  Germany  wiU  be  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  If  the  news  spreads  throughout  Germany  that 
the  Council  is  dissolved,  the  whole  clergy  will  be  given 
xxp  to  pillage  and  massacre.  ^  We  shall  lose  our  tem- 
poralitieB.'  So  said  the  Jews,  *  If  we  let  him  go,  the 
Rcnnans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation/ 
And  thus  say  we,  *  If  we  permit  the  Council  to  sit, 
the  laity  wiD  come  and  take  away  our  temporalities.' 
But  as  by  Gtod's  justice  the  Jews,  who  would  not  let 
Christ  go,  lost  their  place,  so  by  God's  justice  if  we 
allow  not  the  Council  to  sit,  we  shall  lose,  not  our 
temporalities  only,  but  our  bodies  and  our  souls."  The 
Cardinal  ends  with  earnest  supplication  that  the  Pope 
will  at  least  wait  till  July,  when  the  heretics  were  to 
appear,  to  frame  some  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
the  (German  clergy.  *^  If  I  refuse  the  Presidency,"  he 
concludes,  ^^they  will  at  once  proceed  to  elect  their 
own  President." 

Magdeburg,  Passau,  and  Bamberg  were  not  the  only 
cities  in  which  the  bor^^iers  had  ris6n  against  ^^^^ 
their  bishc^w;  or  were  prepared  to  rise.  In  o«»*v« 
Aix-1»-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Spires,  Wurtzbuig^ 
Strasburg,  feuds  were  raging;  the  burghers  called  in 
the  neighboring  princes  who  were  ready  to  aid  them  in 
throwing  off  ihe  ecclesiastical  rule.  Was  then  the 
crisis  so  perilous  ?  If  the  Council  cf  Basle  had  ofiered 
no  resistance,  and  submitted  at  once  to  be  prorogued  to 
Bologna,  is  it  possible  that  Germany  (worn  out  by  the 
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long  war,  and  exasperated  at  her  own  disgrace  and 
misery,  of  which  all  would  throw  the  blame  on  the 
clergy)  might  not  have  disdained  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  Bohemia,  that  the  Sdavonian  might  have 
become  a  Teatonic  movement,  and  thus  a  Wydiffite 
Reformation  anticipated  by  a  century,  that  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  Calvin  ? 

But  the  Council  of  Basle  now  boasted  the  avowed 
Ooooousend  support  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Duke  of 
•°**'~***^  Milan,  and  scrupled  not  to  send  ambassadors 
to  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Their  envoys  as- 
serted that  the  Council  was  lawfully  assembled  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  that  all  men,  even 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  bound  to  render  their  obedi- 
ence ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  Eugraiias 
IV.  was  absolutely  null.  The  Bishop  of  Novaxa  was 
sent  to  Charles,  King  of  France ;  the  Bishop  of  Lodi 
to  Henry  of  England  ;  the  Bishop  of  Parma  to  Poland 
and  Prussia ;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrogio  in  Milan  to 
Alfonso  of  Arragon ;  the  Abbot  of  Beauvale  to  Gas- 
tile.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  to  address  that 
great  Prince  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Already  the  Council  began  to  administer  the  affiiirs 
of  Christendom  as  the  great  Christian  Senate.  But 
at  Basle  there  was^a  fatal  departure  from  the  usage 
established  at  Constance.  The  voting  by^  nations  was 
abrogated,  partly,  it  should  seem,  in  jealousy  of  the 
admission  of  England  as  the  fifth  nation :  ^  Spain 
claimed  to  rank  as  the  fourth.     Four  deputaticms  were 

1  There  was  great  strife  for  precedence  between  the  ambassadors  of  Spaim 
and  England.  The  Bishop  of  Parma  writes  to  the  Gnmd  Master  of  tiM 
Teatonic  Order:  **  Hie  ftiit  magna  discepCatio  super  modo  sedendi  intet 
ambasciatores  regis  Ispaniarum  et  regis  Anglie;  tandem  operants  De% 
■idato  est*'  --Compare  Voifct,  Stimmen,  p.  64. 
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fomed.  I.  Of  fiauth.  H.  Of  pacification.  HI.  Of 
reformation.  IV.  Of  other  matters.  Magistratee  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  to  dirtribote  those  BWitcr 
who  claimed  the  right  of  aeat  and  su£5rage  ^^'' 
am<mg  these  deputations.  No  dignitary  of  the  Chmt^h 
was  rejected  who  was  not  a  criminal  or  of  eril  fiune. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
the  (German  and  French  clergy :  being  nearer  to  Bask 
thej  poured  in  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Com- 
paradvelj  few  would  undertake  the  long,  perilous,  and 
costly  journey  from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Hungary 
The  second  innovation  was  even  more  serious  —  the 
annulment  of  the  dominant  episcopal  authority.  The 
Bishops  lost  their  pren^^ve,  their  influence.  Bitter 
complaints  were  made  that  the  meanest  and  most  igno- 
rant (the  Universities,  the  Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  do  not  appear  prominently),  the  very  dregs  and 
lees  of  the  clergy,  carried  all  questions  with  a  total  for- 
feiture of  dignity  and  utter  confusion.  It  became  a 
fierce  democrapy.^ 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  abandoning  for  the  present 
all  hope  of  reconquering  Bohemia,  and  wisdy  s%imMd 
leaving  the  negotiations  with  the  Council  to  a.».  u^. 
work  their  effisct,  chose  this  time  for  a  descent  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown.     Philippe  Maria 
Yisconti  had  made  magnificent  promises  of  aid.     The 


1  **  8ie  tuba  inooiitalta  ooafbsaqiie,  cm  doeti  atqwc  tndoeti  paatiiii  «d* 
mittormtar,  tcnttqiie  maltttndo  ]»lebeUB  fiBoto  implerit  tynodum  at  oull< 
▼OK  eeiet,  nnUaque  potestu  epiaooporam :  qoia  non  imtioDe  8e4  nninero 
Vote  ocNigngAtioiiis  seUmalMntiir.**  — Matm  Sylriu,  Fes,  p.  46.  In  a 
gyeech  nportod  in  Maiisi,  p,  881,  H  b  Mid:  ** Inter  EpIeooiNw  oetereeqiM 
patrae  eonscriptoe  ridimoa  in  BaeUilk  ooquoe  et  etabalarioe  orbie  negotia 
Jadkantei."  This  it  no  doobt  aristocratic,  probably  Italian  ezaggeratl<  n, 
bot  it  skoiia  the  prarailing  jealoasiee 
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Duke  of  Milan  now  stood  almost  alone  against  Flop* 
ence,  Venice^  and  the  Pope.  Si^mund  came  down 
the  Alps  with  not  more  than  2000  Grerman  and  Hun- 
garian horse.  Milan  welcomed  him  with  a  qplendid 
display  of  feudal  honors.  He  received  the  Iron  Crown 
of  Lombardy  from  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  the 
In  mumi;  Church  of  St  Ambrogia  The  Duke  of  Mil- 
an alone,  notwithstanding  his  own  words,  stood  aloof 
in  sullen  suspicion.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle 
of  Abbiate  Grosso.  He  remembered,  perhaps,  the 
seizure  of  his  ancestors  by  the  predecessor  of  Sigia- 
mund,  the  last  Emperor  who  had  entered  Milan  on  his 
descent  into  Italy. 

Sigbmund  passed  onward  to  the  south.  If  his  allies 
insiMuift.  looked  on  his  progress  with  ungracious  and 
^"^^^^^^^  inhospitable  coldness,  the  Qudfic  rqmblics 
hardly  abstained  from  molesting  his  march;  but  all 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  wars  of  the  latter  years. 
Sigismund  reached  Sienna,  till  then  nowheiw  welcome ; 
he  hardly  escaped  being  besieged  in  Lucca  by  the  Free 
Companies  in  the  pay  of  Florence.  Sienna  received 
him  with  some  show  of  joy  and  pride.  His  fiulier, 
Charles  lY.,  had  entered  Sienna  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  Siennese  hailed  the  Emperor  as  a  fellow-dti- 
sen  begotten  within  their  walls.  At  first  they  were 
lavish  in  their  contributions,  but  during  eight  loi^; 
months  of  subtle  negotiation  with  the  Pope  the  weary 
dty  was  overburdened  with  his  costly  and  unprofitable 
maintenance. 

And  still  the  Council  of  Basle,  emboldened  by  the 
controversy  of  Caesarini  with  the  Pope,  emboldened  by 
increasing  numbers,  went  on  rising  in  its  loftier  assump- 
tion of  authority.     The  first  act  was  to  adopt  the  a^ 
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^the  Comicil  ol  C<Hwtaiice  aa  to  tfa» 
a  General  Council  over  the  Pope.  The 
doetriiie  of  Oetaon  and  of  HaDam  fiMind  a  new,  a  bold, 
and  an  eloqnent  advocate  m  Nic<^  of  Cnaa,  a  man  of 
the  moat  fenreot  pie^  and  commanding  Uamelessneii 
of  life.  The  Coimdl  constantly  reoeived  letters  at  ad* 
henon  from  Kings,  Princes,  Bishops,  Uniyersitiea, 
Cities.  The  nnmber  of  Prelates  was  steadily  on  the 
increase ;  Cardinals,  not  merely  two  or  three  from  pei^ 
sonal  animosity  to  Engenins  IV.,  but  in  considerable 
nnmbers,  began  to  fidl  away  from  the  Pc^pe,  to  ap* 
fMroach,  sin^y  and  at  intervals;^  thoii^h  some  still 
hesitated  to  appear  in  the  Conncil.  The  Cardinal  of 
St  Peter,  John  Cervantes,  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant from  Amelia.  At  length  not  nuure  than  four 
Cardinals  remained  with  the  Pope.  In  vain  Engenins 
sent  fiurth  his  inhibitory  letters  denouncing  the  Conncil 
as  the  Synagogne  of  Satan,  declaring  all  excommuni- 
cate who  went  to  the  Conncil  or  aided  others  in  going ; 
that  these  infected  sheep  ought  to  be  exterminated; 
that  those  would  please  Gbd  who  should  rise  up  against, 
plunder,  slay  these  rebels  against  the  Apostolic  See,  the 
&utors  of  schism,  the  abettors  of  division.  ^*  It  is  mar- 
vellous but  true,"  that  the  more  Eugenius  threatened, 
•ae  more  all  flocked  to  Basle ;  the  inhibition  of  the 
Fape  had  more  efiect  than  the  summons  of  the  Coun- 
cil.' The  Council,  in  this  third  Session,  is- adhiio, 
sued  its  citation  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Car-  ^^ 
dinals,  and  threatened  them  with  fiuther  proceedings 

1  Ydgt,  Stimmen. 

<  lUeM  SjIthm,  Fe*.  ^  Vtc  jMradoret,  at  mea  fert  opinio,  EngwUi  ff> 
Mbitio  yinw  addnzit,  qaam  rooatio  oondliarift.**  The  hittorian  sddt* 
"i^aia  TatitOB  qaioqiiid  aet,  magia  optamiu,  insiitimiiiqua  iiagatS».*'»~  P 

IS. 
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if  they  did  not  appear  in  three  months.  In  a  subse' 
qnent  Session  thej  declared  that  in  case  of  the  decease 
June  20.  of  Eogenius  IV.  the  election  of  the  Pope  was 
in  the  Council.  They  prepared  a  Ghreat  Seal,  they  sent 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Eastachio  to  take  possession  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaisin.  The  Pope's  four  Legates, 
who  appeared  with  the  Archbishops  of  Tarento  and 
Colocza  at  their  head,  were  not  permitted  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  Their  protestations  that  all  which  had 
been  done  without  the  Pope's  consent  was  ntill  and 
void,  were  treated  with  contempt.  On  the  Pope  was 
thrown  back  the  guilt  of  schism.  On  September  6  the 
Pope  and  seventeen  Cardinals  were  proclaimed  in  con- 
tumacy, because  they  had  not  appeared,  and  because 
they  had  issued  the  Bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

Sigismund  was  still  at  Sienna,  in  a  situation  at  once 
proud  and  humiliating  ;  ^  he  was  formidable,  yet,  as  he 
described  himself,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage ;  a  mediator  with- 
out power  to  enforce  his  mediation ;  courted  by  all,  yet 
iiilly  obeyed  by  none;  hoping  to  recdve  the  Imp^ial 
crown,  yet  dependent  on  extorted  or  almost  eleemosy- 
nary contributions  for  his  daily  subsistence.  The 
Council  looked  up  to  him,  yet  unjustly  mistrusted  him. 
The  Pope  feared,  yet,  until  the  coronation,  had  him  to 
a  certain  extent  in  his  power.  Sigbmund  in  honor  and 
in  interest  could  not  abandon  the  Council ;  in  honor, 
fer  he  was  a  high-minded,  generous  man,  pledged  by 
years  of  consistent  determination  to  the  reform  of  the 
Church ;  in  interest,  for  only  through  the  conciliatory 

1  ABchbach,  KaImt  Signmnd.    The  residence  of  Sigiemund  at  Sieniui  it 
minotelj  detailed  in  Rasda,  Hist  Senen.  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  ▼.  zx.  p.  48. 
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demeanor  of  the  Council  to  the  Bohemians  could  he 
r^ain  the  crown,  which  by  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of 
the  Pope  he  must  irrecoverably  lose.  The  Pope  had 
«ideavored  to  extort  as  the  price  of  Sigismund^s  coronar 
tion  (that  coronation  he  could  not,  he  dared  iivao,  1488. 
not  longer  refuse)  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
The  coronation  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  spring ; 
bat  the  Emperor  would  not  yield.  The  Reformation 
of  the  Church  had  been  the  declared,  ostentatious  ob- 
ject of  his  whole  reign.  All  that  the  Pope  could 
obtain  was  the  prcxnised  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Fathers  of  Basle  not  to  proceed  to  any  harsh 
decree  against  the  Pope.^  Sigismund  returned  over  the 
Alps,  he  descended  towards  Basle.  The  Council,  even 
the  Cardinal  Julian,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  Sigis- 
mund must  acquiesce  no  doubt,  with  but  seeming  re- 
luctance. 

At  length  Eugenius  IV.  was  compelled  to  yield. 
Already  before  the  Emperor's  coronation  he  had  admit- 
ted, in  a  limited  way,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council 
There  was  still  much  jealous,  ungenerous,  dilatory  dis* 
putation  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  make  the 
concession.  But  at  length,  after  more  than  two  years* 
strife  and  negotiation,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  de- 
clared a  lawful  (Ecumenic  Council  from  its  commence- 
ment.* The  Bull  of  Dissolution  was  absolutely  revoked. 
Sigismund  had  the  satis&ction,  before  he  left  dm.  u,  itfs. 
Basle,^  to  see  the  Council  established  in  full  authority, 
and  to  take  his  place  at  its  head. 

1  **  Ke  quid  adTeraus  earn  dord  decernerent."  —  MntMS  Sylr.  p.  54. 

s  **  Deoernimiu  tt  declai«iniM  .  .  .  Condliam  Basiliense  a  tempore  pn»- 
iietB  inchoatioDis  tun  legitime  conthiaatam  fViiMe  et  esse.*'  The  ftiO 
fsoognitioD  was  no  doubt  hiflnenced  by  the  insurrection  at  Rome.    See  oa. 

s  He  was  at  Basle,  almost  without  interruption,  Arom  Oct  11, 118 J,  ta 
apri!19,1484. 

TOL.  vn.  M 
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Before  the  Emperor  left  the  CouncQ,  he  submitted  fi« 
the  consideration  of  the  Fathers  the  all-in^)ortant  ques- 
tion, the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  John  of  Lubeck  waa 
to  demand  in  the  Emperor's  name,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  morals,  the  abrogation  of  thdr  &tal  celibacy. 
John  of  Lubeck  is  described  as  a  man  of  wit,  indulging 
in  jests  on  every  occasion.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
fearfully  serious  than  the  representation  on  this  subject^ 
which  John  was  to  lay  separately  before  each  deputa* 
tion,  and  urge  in  the  strongest  manner.  After  cento- 
ries  of  strife,  after  all  the  laws  of  Hildebrand  and  hia 
successors,  the  whole  clergy  are  declared  to  be  liring 
with  concubines,  in  adultery,  or  worse.  They  were 
hated  by  the  whole  laity  as  violadng  their  marriage- 
beds  ;  confession  was  become  odious.  There  was  strcxig 
fear  lest  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  should  be  alienated 
to  their  legitimate  children  ;  even  were  it  so,  better  the 
loss  of  wealth  than  of  chastity.  The  Greek  Church 
admitted  marriage.  The  priests  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  married.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Council  were  favorable  to  the  change,^  except  only  some 
of  the  old,  whose  days  of  marriage  had  gone  by,  and  the 
Monks,  jealous  lest  the  secular  Clergy  should  have  priv- 
ileges denied  to  themselves.  Tet  one,  a  Cardinal,  de- 
clared in  the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  old  Paphnutius 
at  Nicea,  that  though  himself  aged,  he  earnestly  desired 
that  wives  should  be  restored  to  the  Priesthood.'    The 

<  '*  Bm  erat  oomplnrimis  mocepta,  sed  tempori  non  oonyenire.*' 
*  The  Cardinal  of  St  Peter  said:  '*  Quamvis  senio  grayor,  neque  mea- 
tem  babeo  ad  oonjogium,  saoctam  tamen  arbitror,  nxoree  rttiUm  tftoerd*- 
tib«s:  quia  non  est  omnibus  gratia  Dei  ooncessa,  nt  legi  InmbonuB  reaia- 
laat,  nt  de  Paolo  iegimos."  There  ia  a  very  curiona  passage  oa  this  Bab> 
jeet  in  the  Kemos  Unionis  of  Theodoric  k  Niem  (Tr.  vi.  c  86)  about  tiM 
elergy  of  Norway  and  Ireland.  The  Norwegians,  both  lay  and  elergy, 
were  great  drinkers  of  ale,  and  would  drink  against  each  other  till  neither 
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question,  as  unsuited  to  the  time,  was  eluded,  post- 
pcmed,  dropped.^ 

The  Council  of  Basle  had  thus  obtained  an  unlimited 
recognition  of  its  authority,  but  the  Fathers  of  that 
Council  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  an  extorted 
recognition,  and  that  from  a  most  reluctant  Pope.  For 
the  Council  of  Basle  stood  in  very  difiearent  relation  to 
the  Pope  mm  those  of  Pisa  or  of  Constance.  Pisa 
was  a  CouncQ  ol  Cardinals,  driven  into  revdt  bj  the 
tergiversations  of  the  two  rival  Pontifis ;  the  Italians 
bj  the  abominable  cruelties  of  Urban  VI.  As  Cardi- 
mds,  these  Prelates  assumed  at  least  the  lead  in  the 
Council ;  declared  their  right  to  depose  the  two  con- 
testing Popes,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  creation  of 
their  own.  At  Constance,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
sat  as  arbiters  between  three  contending  Pontiffi,  one 
of  whom,  a  despised  and  almost  forgotten  exile,  had 
with  difficulty  found  refuge  in  his  native  land  of  Ven- 
ice ;  one  was  shut  up  in  a  fortress  in  Spain ;  one  had 
rashly  delivered  hiniBelf,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 

could  stand.  Bat  in  both  ooantriM  bithops  and  pri«tti  pnbUoly  k«pt  tiidr 
coDcnbiiiet:  and  when  the  bishope  went  on  their  visitations,  the  clergy  in* 
listed  that  tbej  should  take  their  own  "  amasiss  '*  with  them,  lest  thej 
diovid  be  tempted  hj  the  superior  beauty  of  those  of  the  deigj.  If  tho 
eleig]rman  had  not  a  **  focaria,"  he  paid  double  procnrationa  (**  ut  prasrari- 
cator  patemarum  traditionnm,  Episcopo  visitaute  proinde  proouradonea 
dupKoes  rainistrabat  '*).  The  wives  (?)  of  the  clergy  in  Irdand  took  rank : 
**  Ac  etiam  presbyterorum  amasia  sen  nxores  in  eisdem  partibus,  statu  et 
gradu  in  eccleel&,  in  mensis,  eundo,  sedendo,  et  stando,  cieteris  dominabus 
gHam  maUarUnu  proponnntor.*'  The  same  marriage  or  concubinage,  with 
tha  advanoenieat  of  the  children  (ex  foedo  eomplezu  nati)  to  benefices, 
preirailed  in  (Sermany,  Spain,  and  Portagal.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
0118  is  firom  Theodoric  k  Niem.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  unanswerable 
•nridence  on  this  repulsive  subject  from  records  of  Visitations. 

1  **  Vidt  tamen  sententia  iUorum  qui  hoe  tempore  tantum  opus  aggredi- 
tndum  negavere."  See  the  whole  very  curious  passage  in  iEneas  Srlvina 
Faa.  p.  55. 
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crimes  of  his  former  life,  into  their  hands.  He  had 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  break  his  bonds ;  he  was  abon^ 
doned  by  all  Christendom.  No  sooner  was  there  a 
Pope,  Martin  Y.,  than  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Council  and  by  the  whole  West.  He  resomed  at  once 
the  Alii  supremacy  over  the  Church.  But  the  Council 
rf  Basle,  if  summoned  by  a  Pope,  and  duly  convened 
according  to  the  decrees  of  former  Councils,  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other ;  neither 
had  any  force  to  compel  submission  to  its  decrees. 
Eugenius  lY.  had  so  far  been  in  uncontested  possession 
of  Rome  and  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  if  embroiled 
in  Italian  politics,  with  no  appreh^ision  that  either  the 
Italian  potentates  or  the  Italian  clergy,  still  less  that 
any  formidable  majority  among  the  Cardinals,  would 
take  the  part  of  the  Council  against  the  Pope. 

A  sudden  insurrection  had  compelled  Eugenius  to  fly 
May  u,  148A.  in  a  mean  disguise  from  Rome.  The  Romans 
had  thrown  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of  Yenice,  into 
prison,  chosen  a  Senate,  installed  magistrates.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Basle  to  arraign  Eugenius  ;  ^^  they 
had  cast  out  the  proud  Tarquin."  Rome,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  a  city  of  Brud,  Scaevolse,  Horatii,  Catones.^ 
The  Pope  was  received  in  Guelfic  Florence.  The  Pa* 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  John  Yitelleschi,  a  ferocious  and 
able  Condottier  (he  had  already  hanged  the  famous 
0ci.i8,i4M.  Antonio  of  Pisa  for  violating  the  Papal  terri- 
tory), appeared  with  his  terrible  troops  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Not  a  Brutus  nor  a  Cato  would  lay  down 
▲muis,  ^^  '^^®*  ^^^  people  submitted  ignominiously 
^^-  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     But  the  Pope, 

as  a  punishment  for  their  unruliness,  or  in  mistrust, 

I  This  maj  be  the  classic  ironjr  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  p.  SL 
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now  honored  Bologna  as  his  residence.^  Behind  the 
strong  walls  of  Bologna,  secure  in  the  succor  of  Ven- 
ice and  of  Florence,  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
intrigue  or  violence  of  his  deadly  enemy,  Philippo  Vis- 
conti  of  Milan  ;  and  he  might  watch  with  serene  com- 
posure the  proceedings  at  Basle,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  other  hand,  might  aa 
yet  pursue  its  deliberations  in  dignified  security,  but  no 
more.  There  was  no  great  monarch  to  espouse  their 
cause  or  give  weight  to  their  decrees.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund's  final  act  of  imposing  power  was  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Council.  The  two  last  years  of  his  reign 
were  more  than  inglorious,  ignominious.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded for  two  disturbed  years  by  his  son  Albert. 
Frederick  HI.,  the  new  Emperor  elected  on  nb.  2, 1440. 
the  death  of  Albert,  surrendered  himself  to  the  treach- 
erous guidance  of  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  at  first 
the  bold  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  fireedom  in  the  Coun- 
cil, then  skilfully  preparing  his  own  way,  first  to  Bish- 
oprics, Cardinalates,  finally  to  the  Popedom,  by  calming 
down  Germany  to  an  undignified  neutrality.  Charles 
VII.  governed  hardly  half  of  France.  The  King  of 
England  for  the  time  ruled  in  Paris,  and  that  king  waa 
the  feeble,  devout  Henry  VI.  The  only  sovereign 
who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  was  Alfonso  of  Castile,  in  virtue  of  hia 
Sicilian  or  Neapditan  connections. 

Thus,  then,  the  Fope  and  Coundl  sat  at  first  in  dis* 
giused,  before  long  in  open,  oppugnancy,  but  their  hos- 
tility was  confined  to  Declarations  and  Acts  which 
neither  could  maintain  but  by  words.     Each  asserted 

1  Huratorif  sub  ann.  1436.    Till  this  time  he  had  reiiuined  in  Florence 
86* 
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his  prerogi^tive  to  the  utmost;  the  Councul  its  own 
fupremacy  over  all  Christendom,  including  the  Pope — 
its  function  was  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
in  its  members ;  the  Pope  averred  that  the  Council  sftt 
only  by  his  permission,  derived  from  him  its  limited 
authority,  was  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  treason  by  any 
invasion  of  the  all-comprehending  Papal  supr^nacy. 

If  the  Council  of  Basle  was  wanting  in  the  presence 
or  the  support  of  the  great  royal  powers,  as  an  EScdesi- 
astical  Senate  it  was  august  enough*  Though  the 
most  learned  Fathers  of  Constance  had  passed  away — 
D'Ailly,  Gerson,  Zabardla,  the  Cardinid  of  St  Mark, 
Hallam  —  it  boasted  representatives  of  the  Church 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom.  Among 
these  was  the  Cardinal  Louis,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
the  President  after  the  seoeasbn  of  the  Cardinal  Julian 
CsBsarini  to  Ferrara.  His  lofty  independence  and  re- 
sistance to  the  Papal  See  did  not  prevent  his  subse- 
quent canonization.^  Among  the  Prelates  fitxm  Spain 
was  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Palermo.  From  France  came 
Thcnnas  de  Coreelles ;  from  Deventer  in  Holland,  Ni- 
colas de  Cusa,  whose  fiune  stood  almost  the  highest 
among  the  theologians  of  the  day.  Nicolas  de  Cusa, 
a  conscientious  zealot  for  the  reform  of  the  Clergy, 
was  afterwards  decoyed  fiY>m  the  Coundl  by  the  adroit 
flattery  of  Pope  Eugenius.  ^^His  pewless  learning 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  Church,  now  returning  into  the  bosom 
of  Rome."  He  went  to  Florence ;  and  once  ^within 
the  magic  circle,  he  left  not  the  Papal  Court  during  the 

1  iBneas  Sjlviat  desoribM  Louis  as  "  homo  maltanun  ptraboUmmi,  Ub- 
•ralitste  Insignis,  sed  odio  erga  Bageniam  Teteoi  et  novo  acoendisrfmvi^ 

-P.  dr. 
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nttings  of  the  Council.^  Last  and  most  important  was 
^neas  Sylvius  Piocolomini,  an  Italian,  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  Latin,  the  historian  of  the  Council  —  at  one 
time  its  ruling  authority,  at  another  its  most  dangerous^ 
because  secret,  foe. 

The  Council  of  Basle  stood  firm  on  the  unshaken 
ground  of  the  established  theology ;  not  a  whisper  of 
suspicion  attainted  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  its  Fa- 
thers. The  concessions  to  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
were  avowedly  extorted  in  order  to  save  Germany  from 
their  inroads.  It  was  a  fiur-sighted  policy,  a  poUcy  con- 
ducted by  the  Fathers  of  Basle  (especially  the  Pres- 
ident Ciu*dinal  Csesarmi)  with  dimity  and  moderation 
which  might  command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
Christendom.  According  to  the  compact  of  a  j>.  1488. 
Eger  the  ambassadors  of  Bohemia  appeared  at  Basle. 
The  theological  questions  arising  out  of  the  four  Ar- 
ticles of  Prague  were  discussed  on  the  whole  with 
singular  sedateoess,  and  with  an  earnest,  almost  an 
affectionate  desire  for  union.  On  the  side  of  the  Bo- 
hemians stood  Roky9ana,  now  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Utraqmsts ;  Peter  Payne,  the  Ekiglishman ;  the 
Priest-warrior  Procopius,  as  ready  in  theological  dis- 
pute as  in  battle ;  on  the  other  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians of  France,  Germany,  some  of  Italy.  Julian 
CsBSarini  presided  with  gentle  dignity.  The  occasional 
outbursts  of  irresistible  scorn  and  oppugnancy  were 
repressed  by  common  consent.^  The  concession  of 
Communion  in  both  kinds  seemed  determined,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  other  Articles  were  elud^ 
«r  compromised. 

1  I  hm^  imi  a  piolis  and  laborious  life  of  Nicolas  of  Cuia  bj  6.  U, 
Dax,  Regensburg,  1847. 
'  Palar ky,  iii.  8,  ch.  iL 
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But  these  concessions,  and  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiations which  ensued,  were  fatal  to  the  nni^,  and  so 
to  the  strength  of  Bohemia.  Dissensions  arose:  they 
could  not  but  arise.  The  concessions  were  ambiguous, 
variously  interpreted,  received  with  eagerness,  rejected 
with  passion.  The  dragon's  teeth  were  sown,  the 
armed  men  sprang  up.  Nobles  and  Burghers,  Utra- 
quists  and  Taborites,  were  in  open,  deadly  feud,  or  in 
secret  counterworking  hostility.  The  war,  never  en- 
tirely discontinued,  broke  out  again.  The  disastrouB 
M^  80, 1484.  battle  of  Lepan  broke  forever  the  spell  of  Bo- 
hemian invincibility.  Procopius  the  Great  fell  in  the 
field ;  with  Procopius  fell  the  military  glory,  the  relig- 
ious inflexibility  of  Bohemia.  After  some  time  Sigis- 
▲k- 24, 1480.  mund  (he  still  lived)  ascended  the  throne ;  he 
was  received  in  Prague.  Roky^ana  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  barren  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
The  able  Philip,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  then  Legate  oi 
the  Council  of  Basle,  exercised  the  real  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  Sigismund*s  death,  the  crown  of  Boh^ 
mia  was  the  object  of  a  fierce  contest  between  his  son, 
the  Austrian  Albert,  and  Casimir  of  Poland.  But  it 
was  a  strife  of  Sclavonian  and  German.  The  religious 
interest,  the  religious  passions,  were  well-nigh  burnt 
out.  Tabor,  Sion,  were  besieged  and  fell.  The  great 
Sclavonian  Reformation  was  at  an  end ;  it  lived  only  in 
its  impulses,  its  glorious  reminiscences,  its  opinions, 
the  clang  of  its  debates,  which  stfll  rang  in  European 
remembrance  ;  hereafter  disembarrassed  of  some  <^  its 
wilder  tenets,  to  wake  to  final  victory  in  the  more  sO' 
ber,  steadfast,  reflective  Teutonic  mind.  The  Council 
(>f  Basle  had  perhaps  averted  doctrinal  reformation  for 
above  a  century. 
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The  ostensible  and  paramount  purpose  of  the  Conn* 
cQ  of  Basle  was  the  Reform  of  the  Clergy.  From  all 
qomrten  the  solemn  admonitions,  the  grave  expostula- 
tions of  the  more  devout  and  rigid,  the  bitter  satire  <^ 
the  wits  of  the  day,  the  denunciations  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Clei^  had  been  deep^iing  since  the  Council 
of  Constance  had  eluded  this  perilous  question.  Still 
there  was  no  thought  of  a  religious  revolution ;  a  revo- 
lution, in  modem  phrase  strictly  conservative  was  its 
utmost  aim.  Its  highest  ambition  was  to  reduce  the 
arbitrary  autocracy  of  the  Pope  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  order  to  strengthen  not  to  overthrow  that 
monarchy.  The  Pope  was  to  take  a  solemn  oath  on 
his  inauguration  to  respect  certain  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church :  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  number,  but  they  were  to  be  the 
standing  Council,  in  some  degree  an  authoritative 
Council,  to  the  Pope ;  the  Senate  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  against  the  concubinage  of  the  Clergy 
the  Council  were  now  as  rigid  as  Gregory  or  Innocent. 
For  the  first  conviction  the  offender  incurred  depriva- 
tion of  all  emoluments  for  three  months ;  for  obstinate 
disobedience,  degradation. 

Tet  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy  must  begin  with  the 
Head.  The  immoderate  taxation  of  the  Roman  Court ; 
the  Annates  and  other  charges ;  the  usurpations  of  the 
Popes  as  to  the  promotions  to  the  richer  benefices,  lay 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  abuses.  The  axe  must  strike 
boldly  and  relentlessly  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  Here 
began  the  open,  obstinate,  irreconcilable  collision. 
The  Council  on  these  points  would  not  yield,  the  Pope 
would  not  fi>r  a  moment  relax  his  grasp.  Against  each 
usurpation,  as  he  declared  it,  on  the  inextinguishable 
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rights  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
cree reached  him  he  protested  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising haughtiness.  Papal  power  had  never  been  adr 
▼anced  in  more  undisguised  or  peremptory  language. 
In  the  Pope  was  the  absolute  right  of  ccmferring  aU 
benefices ;  fi*om  him  emanated  all  spiritual  power :  he 
was  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  the  sole  fountain,  the  arbi- 
ter, the  dbpenser,  the  distributer  of  eccledastical  an- 
dioritj.  So  was  war  folly  declared  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Council ;  their  utteriy  irreconcilable  pret^i- 
dons  had  come  into  direct  conflict  The  Council  would 
Umit  the  Pope ;  the  Pope  would  endure  no  limitation. 
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BOOK  Xm.    (CoimmjBD.) 
CHAPTER  xm. 

COUNCIL  OF  FBRRARA.  THE  ORERKS. 

Thb  Pope  had  appealed  to  Christendom  on  his  orig- 
inal inherent  irresponsible  aotocrac^,  even  before  the 
affidr  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  Church  be* 
coming  more  argent  gare  him  a  special  pretext  for 
conroking  the  Coandl  to  some  ci^  of  Italj.  This  act 
was  in  troth  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
For  the  Teutonic  Council  of  Basle  with  all  its  aspura- 
tions  after  freedom,  the  substitution  of  an  Italian  Coun* 
cil,  if  not  senrilelj  submissive,  in  interests  and  views 
closelj  bound  up  with  the  Pope,  had  been  from  the 
first  the  declared  policy  of  Eugenius  lY.  And  now 
the  union  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  so 
long  delayed,  so  often  interrupted,  might  seem  an  inev- 
itable necessity;  it  was  imminent,  immediate,  at  the 
will  and  the  command  of  the  West,  which  might 
dictate  its  own  terms.  The  Emperor,  and  even  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  seemed  driven,  in  their 
deathpang  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
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Turks,  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  West  at  any  cost,  at 
any  sacrifice.  The  Emperor  John  PalaBoIogus  was 
hardly  master  of  more  than  the  Imperial  city.  CSon- 
stantinople  was  nearly  the  whole  Byzantine  Empire. 
Nothing,  however,  shows  more  clearly  that  the  Coon- 
RMoiMiiiMioii  cil  and  the  Pope  divided  the  aHeffiancc  of 
Anpirs.  Christendom  than  that  ambassadors  firom  the 
Eastern  Empire  appeared  in  Basle  as  well  as  in  Rome. 
Negotiations  were  conducted  between  the  Emperor  and 
Patriarch  as  well  with  the  Council  as  with  the  Pope.^ 
Legates  firom  the  Council  as  from  the  Pope  were  sent 
to  Constantinople.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for 
N^oonttoDi  galleys,  if  not  hired,  promised  both  by  Pope 
uid  coandL  and  Couucil  to  convey  the  Byzantine  and  his 
Clergy  to  the  West.  The  crafty  Greeks  seemed  dis- 
posed to  bargain  with  the  highest  bidder,  and  with  him 
who  could  give  best  security.  The  difficulties  and  ad- 
vantages seemed  singularly  balanced.  The  Pope  might 
admit  the  Easterns  to  unity,  but  Transalpine  Christen- 
dom alone  could  pay  the  price  of  their  laudable  apos- 
tasy. Effective  aid  could  be  expected  not  from  Italy, 
but  from  the  Emperor  (Sigismund  was  still  on  the 
throne)  and  from  a  crusade  of  all  Europe.  If  the 
Greeks  were  unwilling  to  appear  at  Basle,  the  Council 
would  consent  to  adjourn  for  this  purpose  to  Avignon. 
And  Avignon,  it  was  thought,  would  purchase  the  high 

1  Syropnlas  (p.  17),  the  Greek,  describes  the  Council  as  assembled  ta 
remedj  the  monstrous  arils  which  had  grown  ap  in  the  West,  and  ibr  tha 
limitation  of  the  Pope's  power,  and  that  of  his  conrt:  'Ewi  diopf$6on  nuv 
Mnup  Tuv  h  Toic  fdpeot  r^f  'ItoAmtc  irapetafdapivTuv,  KtU  iia^iara  M 
T^  ovcrokj  not  innmfir&aei  roO  Uaura  koI  t^  mfirrtK  almt.  Of  the  tfarsa 
ambassadors  to  Basle,  two  were  Demetrias,  the  great  Stt«topedarcii«  and 
Isidore,  afterwards  Metropolitan  of  Russia.  See  tha  aooonnt  of  their  w 
caption  —  Sjropnlns,  p.  23,  et  seq. 
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honor  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  Gooncil  for  this  glo- 
rious object,  at  the  price  of  70,000  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  convoy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  retinae.  Avignon 
declined,  or  at  least  was  not  prompt  in  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms. 

The  Pope  during  the  preceding  year  had  offered  the 
choice  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy  —  Bologna,  Ancona, 
Ravenna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Mantua,  even  Rome.  He 
now  insisted  on  the  alternative  of  Florence  or  of 
Udine  in  the  Friulian  province  of  his  native  Venice. 
Florence,  his  faithful  ally,  would  open  her  own  gates, 
Venice  would  admit  a  Council  into  her  territory,  not 
within  her  lagunes.  If  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Church,  the  tardy  and  compulsory  sub* 
mission  of  Constantinople  to  the  See  of  Rome,  had 
been  the  one  paramount,  transcendent  duty  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  if  it  was  to  swallow  up  and  supersede  all  the 
long  agitated  questions  of  the  reform  in  the  hierarchy, 
the  reinstatement  of  the  sacerdotal  Order  not  only  in 
its  power  but  in  its  commandiiig  holiness,  the  Pope 
might  urge  strong  reasons  for  the  transplantation  of 
the  Council  to  Italy.  The  Greeks  might  well  bo 
alarmed  at  the  unnecessary  difficulties  of  a  journey 
over  the  snowy  Alps,  the  perils  of  wild  roads,  of 
robber  chieftains.  The  Pope  felt  his  strength  in  rest- 
ing the  dispute  on  that  issue  alone.  At  all  events  it 
might  create  a  schism  at  Basle.  The  Transalpine 
party  still  adhered  to  Avignon,  or  some  city  of  France. 
But  if  the  Grreeks  also  were  to  be  considered,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  convenience  of  Italy.' 

1  On  oo«  oocMion  the  Patrkrcfa  said  with  simplicity  that  he  had  no  in- 
dination  to  be  food  for  fishes:  'Efik  6k  obic  &^ujv  Kpivere  ^idea^ai  iftatma, 
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The  Papal  Legate,  the  Archbuhop  of  Tarento,  ap* 
ni,^^  peared  at  Bade  to  propose  the  removal  of  the 
""•  Council  for  this  great  end  to  Florence  or  to 

Udine.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  still  the 
Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini.  Up  to  this  time  Csssarim 
had  stood  firm  and  unshaken  on  the  rights  of  the 
Council,  but  now  with  other  Italian  Prelates  inclined 
towards  obedience  to  the  Pope.  But  the  large  number 
of  the  Transalpine  Clergy,  especially  of  the  lower 
clergy,  knew  that  once  evoked  to  Italy  the  Council, 
as  an  independent  assembly,  was  at  an  end.  The  de- 
bate was  long  and  turbulent.  They  came  to  the  vote. 
Above  two  thirds  of  the  Council  rejected  the  proroga- 
tion to  Florence  or  Udine.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  still 
opposed  to  the  Pope  in  Italian  politics,  on  his  part  de- 
sirous of  having  the  Council  in  his  dominions,  offered 
a  third  alternative,  the  city  of  Pavia.  iEneas  Sylvius, 
in  an  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours  (it  was  a  conven- 
ient resting-place  for  iEneas  ere  he  passed  from  the 
interests  of  the  Council  to  that  of  the  Pope),  urged 
this  middle  course.  He  wrought  on  the  ambassadors 
of  Castile,  but  the  Council  was  obdurate ;  it  would  not 
pass  the  Alps.  The  decree  of  the  majority  was  pub^ 
licly  read,  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  confirmed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Council.  To  the  indignation  of  most, 
a  Bishop  arose  and  published  aloud  the  decree  of  the 
minorit}*'  as  that  of  the  Council.^  Nor  was  this  all ; 
at  night  the  Bull  of  the  Council  was  stolen  from  its 
box,  the  silken  thread  which  attached  the  seal  had 
been  cut,  the  seal  appended  to  the  substituted  decree 

STTopalns,  p.  99.    The  magniloqiieiit  Lalin  tnnalator  miktt  tlM  iabti 
frh«l68. 
1  iBncM  Sylrlui,  p.  73.    L'Enfiuit,  i.  p.  481,  &c 
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of  the  Papal  party.  The  fraud  was  openly  charged, 
it  was  belieyed  to  be  brought  home  to  the  Legate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarento,  His  officer  was  treated  with 
contumely,  even  with  personal  violence.  The  Arch* 
bishop  with  inconceivable  effrontery,  avowed  and  glo- 
ried in  the  crime.  He  had  advised,  ordered,  aided  in 
the  theft.  He  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it  were  it  to 
do  again.  Must  he  not  ob^  the  Apostolic  See  rather 
than  a  rabble  ?^  He  fled  from  the  city  (he  was  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment)  under  an  armed  Ja]7  6>U87. 
escort  The  Emperor  heard  of  this  unworthy  artifice ; 
he  declared  that  the  crime  should  not  pass  unpunished. 
Europe  rang  with  the  guilt  of  the  Legate. 

Eugenius  loudly  protested  against  this  insolent  im- 
peachment of  his  Legate.  He  d^iounced  the  violence 
threatened  against  his  sacred  person,  the  rude  usage  of 
l^e  Archbishop's  officer:  he  afterwards  rewarded  the 
Archbishop  with  the  Cardinalate.  His  protest  and 
denunciations  were  heard  with  incredulity  or  indiffiar* 
ence  at  Basle. 

The  Pope  was  more  successftd  in  his  dealings  at 
Constantinople.  The  Assembly,  he  urged,  was  but  a 
small  knot  of  unruly  spirits,  usurping  the  name  of  a 
Council ;  their  sole  object  was  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  the  Pope  who  alone  had  the  right  to  sumr 
mon  a  Council  and  control  their  proceedings.  He 
warned  the  Byzantines  against  trusting  to  their  prom- 
ises ;  they  had  no  money  to  transport  the  Greeks  ta 

1  ^  TarentiQai  aiti  cordis  yir,  intiepidiiB,  audax.  Qcdd  yob,  iaqait,  tanU^ 
pere  /ttctam  Titaperatis?  Rectum  est  et  Imnde  dignam,  quod  reiffehenditur. 
Saaai  ego  rem,  fieri  mandavi,  operam  dedi,  et  nisi  fecissem,  hodle  &cerem. 
Apofltolice  Sedi  magis  quam  vestm  turbe  obnoxios  sum.  Verum  ego 
decretom  plumbavi,  yos  adalterhiam.  Ti  noe  impediistis  plumbare:  cut 
artenon  vindicabimus,  quod  nobis  vi  rapitor?  nolo  negare  qood  fbd  el 
recte  feci."  —  Mu,  Sjlvinsi  p.  74. 
VOL.  Yin.  2 
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die  West,  none  for  ulterior  purposes.  Venice  had  al- 
ready prepared  her  galleys  for  the  convoy  of  the  Em- 
peror. G^  Venice  the  Greeks  weU  knew  the  power 
and  the  wealth.  Yet  the  crafty  Greeks  might  well 
smile  at  the  seal  of  the  Pope  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  made  him  hold  up  their  reccMiciliation 
as  the  one  great  object  of  Christendom,  while  in  the 
West  the  unity  was  thus  broken  by  the  feud  c^  Pope 
and  Council. 

That  feud  was  growing  more  violent  and  irrecondl- 
Jaij  81.  Me.  The  Council  issued  their  moniticm  to 
^^^'  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  to  appear  be- 
fore them  at  Basle  within  sixty  days,  and  answer  for 
ooi.81.  their  acts.  They  annulled  his  creation  of 
Cardinals.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  they 
solemnly  declared  the  Pope  contumacious.  He  had 
promulgated  his  Bull,  for  the  Council  of  Ferrara. 
That  Bull  they  declared  void  and  of  none  effect. 
Jan.  94,1438.  After  somo  delay  they  proceeded  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Pope.  Other  resolutions  passed,  limit- 
ing appeals  to  the  Roman  See,  abolishing  expectatives, 
gradually  unfolding  and  expanding  their  views  of 
Church  Reformation. 

The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  it 
was  understood  in  the  West  by  the  Pope  and  the  high 
Papalists,  the  unqualified  subjection  of  the  Ekist  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Council  the  subjection  to 
the  Western  Church  represented  at  Basle,  seemed  to 
acquire  more  paramount  importance  fix>m  the  eager 
and  emulous  exertions  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to 
secure  each  to  itself  the  Imperial  proselyte.  The  Em- 
ttjjtopjror  peror,  John  VI.  Palaeologiis,  mi^t  at  first 
appear  to  balance  with  lofty  indifference  their 
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conflicting  claims ;  to  weigh  the  amount  and  the  cei^ 
tainty  of  their  offers,  in  which  thej  vied  against  each 
other ;  and  to  debate  which  would  be  the  most  service- 
able ally  against  the  terrible  Ottoman,  and  therefore 
best  reward  the  sacrifice  of  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  East  Those  were  not  wanting  who  advised  him 
to  dismiss  the  ambassadors  of  both,  and  declare,  **  when 
you  have  settled  your  own  quarrels^  it  will  be  time  for 
us  to  discuss  the  terms  of  union."  Friar  John,  the 
Legate  of  the  Council,  as  he  began  to  despair  of  con- 
ducting the  Emperor  to  Basle,  would  at  all  hazards 
keep  him  away  from  Italy.  He  urged  this  dignified 
course;  the  more  important  adviser,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  gave  the  same  counsel.^  But  the  Byzan- 
tine was  now  resolutely,  as  far  as  a  mind  so  feeble  was 
capable  of  resolution,  determined  on  his  journey  to  the 
West  He  could  not  hope  to  hold  a  Council  in  Con- 
idaiitiiiuple,  m  which  the  West  would  be  but  partially 
represented,  if  it  condescended  to  be  represented ;  or 
in  which  his  own  Church,  dominant  in  numbers,  if  re- 
quired to  make  the  slightest  concession,  would  render 
obedience.  His  fears  and  his  vanity  had  wrought  him 
to  desperate  courage.  He  could  not  but  know  that  the 
Turks  were  still  closing  round  his  narrowing  empire, 
though  there  was  for  the  moment  some  delay  or  sus- 
pense in  their  movements.  Amurath  had  hardly  con- 
sented to  a  hollow  and  treacherous  delay,^  and  who 
could  know  when  they  might  be  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  ?    Tet  had  Palseologus  strange  notioni 

^  LaonJeitt  Ohaloondjlas.  "Bj  «  great  anachroniam  he  antedates  the 
election  of  the  Antipope  Felis  bj  the  Goancil  at  Bade,  and  makes  it  a  coo* 
test  between  the  rival  Pontiib.  —  Ivi.  p.  2S7.    Edit  Bonn. 

*  Syropolos,  p.  57. 

•  The  treaty  in  Phransa,  p.  IIS. 
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of  bis  own  grandeur.  The  West  would  lay  itself  at 
his  feet;  he  might  be  chosen  the  successor  of  Sigia- 
mund,  and  reunite  the  great  Christian  commonwealth 
under  one  sovereign.^ 

But  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  headfl 
of  his  Church  to  embark  on  a  perilous  voyage  to  a  dis- 
tant and  foreign  Council,  where  their  few  voices  might 
be  overborne  by  multitudes.  Joseph  the  Patriarch  was 
old,  infirm,  of  feeble  character :  he  yielded  with  ungra- 
cious reluctance,^  but  scrupled  not  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  his  more  prudent  and  &r-sighted  clergy. 
They  too  found  consolatioa  to  their  vanity,  food  for 
their  ambition.  ^^  The  barbarous  and  ignorant  West 
would  bow  before  the  learning  and  profound  theology 
of  the  successors  of  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Chiysos- 
tom."  Nor  were  they  without  some  vague  notions  of 
the  prodigal  and  overflowing  wealth  of  the  West :  they 
would  return  having  achieved  a  victory  by  their  irre- 
sistible arguments,  and  at  the  same  time  with  money 
enough  to  pay  their  debts.^  If  the  Latins  should  stand 
aloof  in  sullen  obstinacy,  they  would  return  widi  the 
pride  of  having  irradiated  Italy  with  the  truth,  and  of 
having  maintained  in  the  face  of  Rome  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy ;  at  the  worst,  they  could  but  die  as  glorious 
martyrs  for  that  truth.^  The  Patriarch  labored  under 
still  more  extravagant  iUusions.     ^^  When  the  E2asteni 

ifljropala8,p.86. 

3  See  hit  speech  (Sjrropalus,  p.  16)  in  the  time  of  Pope  Mtrtin,  in  which 
he  predicts  the  ineritable  humiliation  from  attending  «  Coondl  in  Italy,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Westerns.  '£v  yovv  np  iat^j&dv  o%rw  mX  Mixetrdai 
KtU  r^  fffjtepeaiav  rpo^  k^  Ueivuv,  ^  yivamtu  MXoi  koL  /ua^fjTai^ 
Udvoi  6i  Kvptoi, 

'Syropulos,  p.  68,  8.  Kdl  ianXevaSfte^  not  ^-KDorphpofuv  vuatnd 
fpomioOxoi. 

4  STropulns,  ibid. 
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Emperor  should  behold  the  pomp  of  the  Pope,  the 
lowly  dderence  paid  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  by 
the  great  potentates  of  the  West,  he  would  take  les- 
sons of  humility,  and  no  longer  mistake  the  relative 
dignity  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  SoTN:*eign."  ^ 
These  stnmge  and  chimerical  hopes  blinded  some  at 
least  to  the  danger  of  their  acts,  and  ev^i  mitigated  for 
a  time  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Latins  ;  for 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  still  left  its  deep 
inddible  animosity  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  Church- 
men. They  had  been  thrust  from  their  Sees;  Latin 
Bishops  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  had  been  forced  upon 
their  flocks ;  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  revenues, 
Teduced  to  poverty  and  contempt.  On  the  reoonquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  Oantacussenes-and  Palssologi  had 
resumed  the  fuU  temporal  sovereignty,  but  the  Church 
had  recovered  only  a  portion  of  its  influ^ice,  wealth, 
and  power.  Even  in  Constantinople,  still  m<»re  in 
many  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  Latin  Bishops  still 
claimed  a  coordinate  authority,  reftised  to  be  deposed, 
and,  where  die  Franks  were  in  force,  maintained  their 
thrones.  There  were  at  least  titular  Latin  Bishops  of 
most  of  the  ^reat  Eastern  Sees. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Pope,  and  to  reject  jniperor 
that  of  the  Councfl.     Vague  and  terrible  no-  ^^  "*• 
tions  of  the  danger  of  surmounting  the  Alps,  *°"** 
or  of  the  interminable  voyage  to  Marseilles,  if  Avig- 
non should  be  the  seat  of  ^e  Council ;  the  more  doabt> 
fill,  less  profuse  promises  of  money  for  the  voyage  from 
the  Council ;  the  greater  dexterity  and  address  of  the 
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Papal  Legate,  wrought  powerfiiUj  on  their  minds. 
The  fiital  and  insolting  declaration  of  the  Council  — 
**  They  had  subdued  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians, 
they  should  easily  subdue  the  old  heresy  of  the  Ghreeks*'  ^ 
—  had  been  industriously  reported,  and  could  not  be 
forgiven.  More  politic  Rome  made  no  such  mistake: 
her  haughtiness  could  wait  its  time,  could  reserve  itself 
in  bland  courteousness  till  the  adversary  was  in  her 
power,  at  her  feet 

Ei^t  Papal  galleys,  furnished  in  Venice  and.  in 
Bif»tiin«k  Crete,  entered  the  harbor  of  Constantinc^le. 
They  had  not  long  arrived  when  it  was  heard' that  the 
fleet  of  the  Council  was  drawing  near.  The  Council 
had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  city  of  Avignon  to  fiuv 
nish  the  necessary  fimds ;  the  ships  had  been  hired  and 
manned  at  Marseilles.  The  Roman  Admiral,  the 
Pope's  nephew  Condolmieri,  produced  his  commission 
to  bum,  sink,  or  destroy  the  hostile  fleet  He  gave 
orders  to  his  squadron  to  set  sail  and  encounter  the  in- 
solent enemy .^  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
Emperor  prevented  a  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Council:  an  edifying  proof  to  the 
Turks,  who  occupied  part  of  the  shores,  of  the  unity 
of  Christendom  I  —  to  the  Qreeks  a  significant  but  dis- 
regarded warning,  as  to  the  advantages  which  they 
might  expect  from  their  concessions  to  Western  Chris- 
tendom, itself  in  such  a  state  of  &tal  disunion  I 

After  nearly  three  months'  delay — delay  afterwards 
bitterly  r^roached  by  the  Pope  against  the  Greeks,  as 

^  Syiopnliis,  p.  97. 

*  M^^  0^  StU  noXXuv  X6yuv  Ktd  ftffwfidruv  Kouimun  rdy  tuafrXonfiip^, 
M)#0ifjta0«.  — .  SyropaloB,  p.  56.  The  Pftp«l  Legates  bad  pennadei  Ike 
GieekB  that  the  Coondl  of  Baale  waa  diaMlvii^ 
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having  involyed  much  loss  of  time  and  needless  expense 
—  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  embarked  on  board 
the  Venetian  galleys.  The  Emperor  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  the  Despot  Demetrius,  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  leave  behind  at  Constantinople ;  and 
attended  by  a  Court,  the  magnificence  of  whose  titles 
might  make  np  for  their  moderate  numbers.  The 
Church  made  even  a  more  imposing  display.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  encircled  by  the  Bishops  of  the  most  fin- 
mous  Sees  in  the  East,  some  of  them  men  ot  real 
distinction.  There  were  those  who  either  held  or  were 
supposed  to  be  the  representatives  c^  the  tiiree  Patriar- 
chates now  under  Moslem  dominion  —  Antioch,  Alex* 
andria,  Jerusalem ;  the  Primate  of  Russia,  whose 
wealth  excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  Greeks; 
Bessarion  Archbishop  of  Nicea,  and  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
the  two  most  renowned  for  their  learning;  the  Prelates 
of  Cyzicum,  Heradea,  Nicomedia,  Treluzond,  Lace- 
demon,  and  other  famous  names.  The  greater  monas- 
teries were  represented  by  some  of  their  Archiman- 
drites. The  Patriarch  was  attended,  in  his  person,  by 
all  the  high  officers  and  the  inferior  dignitaries  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  cross-bearers,  the  whole  choir  of  singers, 
the  treasurer,  the  guardian  of  the  books,  the  guardian 
of  the  vestments,  the  guardian  of  those  who  claimed 
the  right  of  asylum,  the  expounder  c^  the  Canon  Law, 
and  Syropulus,  the  Ecclesiast  or  the  Preacher.  The 
last  avenged  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him  to  follow 
his  master  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  by  writing  a  lively 
and   bold  history  of  the  whole  proceedings.^      The 

3  Thif  ramArkable  work  of  STropnliu  Ib  the  chief  and  trustworthy  mi- 
thcnrify  fbr  the  Tojage,  personal  adyentures,  and  personal  feelings  of  th« 
Qvseks 
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preparations,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch, 
made  an  incongruoas  display  of  pomp  and  poverty. 
The  Emperor,  that  he  might  appear  as  the  magnificent 
Sovereign  of  the  East,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Chnrdi 
appropriated  and  lavished  the  sacred  treasures,  which 
had  been  sent  as  votive  offerings  by  rich  worshippers, 
on  his  own  adornments,  on  a  golden  chariot,  and  cloth 
of  gold  for  his  bed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Patri- 
arch aldne  should  appear  in  becoming  state ;  the  Bish- 
ops without  their  useless  copes  and  dalmatics,  in  die 
coarse  dress  and  cowls  of  simple  monks.  It  was  an- 
swered that  the  haughty  Latins  would  scoff  at  their 
indigence.  Notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which  re- 
monstrated against  their  removal,  the  sacred  vessels  of 
St.  Sophia  were  borne  off,  that  the  Patriarch  might 
everywhere  be  able  to  celebrate  Mass  in  unpolluted 
patens  and  chalices,  and  without  being  exposed  to  the 
contemptuous  toleration  of  the  Latins.  When,  how- 
ever, on  the  division  of  the  first  P^pal  subsidy  (16,000 
florins),  the  Emperor  assigned  only  the  sum  of  6000 
to  the  clergy,  the  Patriarch  resolutely  declared  that  he 
would  not  proceed  to  the  Council.  The  Emperor  was 
no  less  stubborn :  he  gave  the  Patriarch  1000  for  his 
own  use,  and  distributed  the  6000  among  the  clei*gy ; 
to  the  richer  less,  to  the  poor  more.* 

An  earthquake  (dire  omen  I)  shook  the  city  as  th^ 
TiMToyac*.  sot  Sail.  The  voyage  was  long,  seven^ 
seven  days.  The  timid  landsman,  the  Ecclesiast,  may 
have  exi^gerated  its  discomforts  and  perils.  It  was 
humiliating  alike  to  the  Eknperor  and  to  the  Patriarch. 
As  they  passed  Gallipoli  they  were  saluted  with  show- 
ers of  javelins  firom  the  Turkish  forts.  In  another  place, 

1  SjTopnlai,  6S. 
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though  there  was  no  declared  war,  the  Hagarenei 
would  scarcely  allow  them  to  take  in  water.  The 
Emperor  hardly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
Catalan  pirates.  The  Patriarchrvhen  he  landed,  had 
to  endnre  the  parsimonions  courtesy  and  the  niggard 
hospitality  of  the  Latin  Prelates  who  occupied  Qreek 
Sees  on  the  coast.^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
their  reception  at  Venice.  The  pride  of  the  Antrtf  «i 
Republic  was  roused  to  honor,  no  doubt  to^*"*** 
dazzle,  so  distinguished  a  guest  As  they  approached 
the  Lagunes,  the  Doge  rowed  forth  in  the  Bucen- 
taur,  with  twelve  other  galleys,  the  mariners  in  silken 
dresses,  the  awnings  and  flags  of  silk,  the  emblazoned 
banners  of  St.  Mark  waving  gorgeously  above.  The 
sea  was  absolutely  covered  with  gondolas  and  galleys. 
^^  You  might  as  well  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  drops  of  rain."  The 
amazement  of  the  Greeks  at  the  splendor,  wealth, 
and  populousness  of  Venice  forcibly  shows  how  Con- 
stantinople had  fiillen  from  her  Imperial  state:—- 
**  Venice  the  wonderful— most  wonderful  I  Venice 
the  wise  —  most  wise  I  The  city  foreshown  in  the 
Psalm,  *  Qod  has  founded  her  upon  the  waters.* "  * 

The  respectful  homage  of  the  Doge  to  the  Emperor 
was  construed  by  the  Ghreeks  into  adoration.^  He 
was  conducted  (all  the  bells  of  the  city  loudly  pealing, 
and  music  everywhere  sounding)  up  to  the  Rialto. 

1  See  the  voyage  in  STiopiiliit  at  length,  wHh  many  amnaing  inddeoti 
vy  land  and  sea,  60,  ei  $eq.  Gibbon  justly  says  that  ^  the  historian  has  the 
nnoommon  talent  of  placing  eaeh  scene  beibre  the  reader's  eye.*' — Kate  • 
xyLp.00. 

*  Phranza,  il.  16,  p.  181, 6.    Edit  Bonn. 

*  nransa  says,  vpoaexivtiae  rdv  fiaaiXea  Kctdfiiitvt^, 
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There  he  was  lodged  in  a  noble  and  spacious  palace  * 
the  Patriarch  in  the  monastery  of  St.  George.  The 
Patriarch  visited  the  church  of  St  Mark.  The  Greeks 
gazed  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  walls  and  ceilings 
glittering  with  mosaics  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  carvings  in  precious  woods.  The  great  treas- 
ury, shown  only  twice  a  year,  flew  open  before  them : 
they  beheld  the  vast  and  incalculable  mass  of  gold  and 
jewels,  wrought  with  consummate  art,  and  set  in  the 
most  exquisite  forms ;  but  amid  their  amazement  rose 
the  bitter  thought,  "  These  were  once  our  own :  they 
are  the  plunder  of  our  Santa  Sophia,  and  of  our  holy 
monasteries."  ^ 

The  Doge  gave  counsel  to  the  Emperor — wise 
Venetian  counsel,  but  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  close  alliance  of  Venice  with  the  Pope,  or  her  re- 
spect for  her  miti*ed  son,  Eugenius  IV.^  He  might 
take  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  duly  balance  the  oflfers 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  accept  the 
terms  most  advantageous  to  himself  or  his  Empire. 

If  the  Emperor  hesitated,  he  was  determined  by  the 
arrival  of  Cardinal  Caesarini,  deputed  by  the  Pope, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Este,  to  press  his  immediate  pres- 
Jan.  9, 1488.  cuce  at  Fcrrara.  Julian  Caesarini  had  now 
abandoned  the  Council  of  Basle :  his  desertion  to  the 

1  SyropiiIiiB.  There  wae  one  iplendid  image  wrought  entirelj  oat  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  taken  in  Constantinople :  Toef  itkv  Kexnifdvoic  KaOxftfM  «a2 
n^iC  kyivero  Koit  i^doi^,  role  6*  &^<upe^otv  d  irod  KtU  mtparOxouv, 
&d<ffua  Ktd  Xinni  nal  Kar^^etOf  6c  ical  ifdv  r&n  awipij.  Sjropoloa  ia 
better  anthority  than  Dacas,  and  would  hardly  have  suppressed,  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  wonder  of  the  Venetians  at  the  c^ebration  of  the  Mass  bj 
the  (Greeks  according  to  their  own  rite.  "  *  Verily,' "  writes  Dncas,  **  they 
exclaimed  in  wonder,  *  these  are  the  first-born  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ha^ 
Qfaost  q>eaks  in  them.*  '*  ~  Ducas,  c  xzzi. 

*  Syropulos,  p.  85. 
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hostile  camp  might  indicate  that  their  cause  was  sink- 
mg  towards  desperation.  He  was  now  the  Li^ate  of  the 
Pope,  not  that  of  the  majority,  it  might  be,  but  dwin- 
dling, more  democratic,  almost  discomfited,  majority  at 
Basle.i 

Early  in  March  the  Emperor  set  forward  to  Ferrara. 
He  travelled  (it  was  so  arranged)  partly  by  water, 
partly  by  land,  with  greater  speed  than  the  aged 
Patriarch,  who  was  highly  indignant,  as  the  Church 
ought  to  have  taken  precedence.  In  the  reception  of 
the  Emperor  at  Ferrara  all  was  smooth  cour-  ,j,^  j„jp^^ 
tesy.  He  rode  a  magnificent  black  charger ;  •*'•"•»• 
anoth^  of  pure  white,  with  trappings  emblazoned  with 
golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him.  The  Princes  of 
Este  bore  the  canopy  over  his  head.  He  rode  into 
the  courts  of  the  Papal  palace,  dismounted  at  the  stair- 
case, was  welcomed  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  by  the 
Pope.  He  was  not  permitted  to  kneel,  but  saluted 
with  a  holy  kiss,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Pope's  right 
hand.  The  attendants  had  indeed  lifted  up  the  hem 
of  the  Pope's  garment,  and  exposed  his  foot,  but  of 
this  the  Greeks  took  no  notice.  The  Patriarch  moved 
more  slowly:  his  barge  was  splendidly  adorned,^  but 
there  ended  his  idle  honors.     He  had  stillMMrdi4. 

1  There  is  however  oonsiderable  difficulty,  and  there  are  oonflictiiig  aor 
Cborities  as  to  the  time,  at  which  Julian  Cesaiini,  the  Cardhial  of  St.  An* 
gelo,  left  Baale  (see  Fea*8  note  to  .fineas  Sylvias,  p.  12S) :  and  also  whether, 
as  Sanuto  asserts,  he  appeared  before  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  not  as  rep- 
lesentative  ^  the  Pope,  but  of  the  CounciL  Cfisarini  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  embarrassment:  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  mora 
violent  and  the  papalidng  parties  at  Basle.  He  lingered  for  some  months 
in  this  donbtfbl  state.  Though  accredited  bj  the  Pope  at  Venice,  he  maj 
have  given  himself  out  as  representing  the  sounder,  though  smaller  part 
^  the  ConncO  of  Basle.    This  was  evidently  the  tone  of  the  Engenians. 

*  Phransa  compares  it  to  Noab^s  Ark.  He  was  astonished  with  its  sump- 
I  and  accommodation.— P.  ISS. 
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cherished  the  fond  hope  that  the  Pope  would  leoeiYe 
him  as  his  equal.  He  had  often  boasted  that  the 
Patriarchate  would  now  be  delivered  from  its  base 
subjection  to  the  Empire.  He  was  met  by  a  mes- 
senger with  the  tidings  that  the  Pope  expected  him 
11,^^  g  to  kned  in  adoration  and  kiss  his  foot  This 
A.».  1488.  d^rading  ceremony  his  own  Bishops  had  de- 
clined.^ ^^  If  he  is  the  suocessor  of  St.  Pet^/'  said 
the  Patriarch  in  his  bitterness,  ^*  so  are  we  of  the  other 
Apostles.  Did  they  kiss  St.  Peter's  feet?  "  No  Car- 
dinab  came  out  to  meet  him,  (mly  six  Bishops,  at  the 
bridge.  His  own  Bishops,  who  were  widi  him,  re- 
proached the  Patriarch :  ^^  Are  these  the  honors  with 
which  you  assured  us  we  were  to  be  received  ?  "  The 
Patriarch  threatened  to  return  home.  The  Pope^  dis- 
appointed in  the  puUic  humiliaticm  of  the  Patriarch 
at  his  feet,  would  grant  only  a  private  audience.  In 
the  morning  they  all  mounted  hones  furnished  by  the 
Marquis  of  Este,  and  rode  to  the  gates  of  the  Piq>al 
palace.  All  but  the  Patriarch  afighted.  He  rode 
through  the  courts  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  They 
passed  through  a  suit  of  chambers,  throu^  an  array 
of  attendants  with  silver  wands  of  office.  The  doors 
closed  behind  them.  They  were  admitted  only  six 
at  a  time  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Eugenius  was 
seated  with  only  his  Cardinals  around*  He  welcomed 
the  Patriarch  with  a  brotherly  salute.  The  Patriarch 
took  his  seat  somewhat  lower,  on  a  level  with  the  Car- 
dinals. His  cross-bearers  did  not  accompany  him :  they 
came  last,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  hand  and  the 
cheek  of  the  Pope.  Now  as  afterwards,  in  their  more 
private  intercourse,  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  being 

^  S jiopvliu,  p.  9S» 
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ignorant,  the  one  of  Gbeek,  the  other  of  Latin,  dia^ 
coursed  throogh  an  interpreter.^ 

The  Greeks  had  not  been  many  daj6  at  Ferrara, 
ere  they  began  to  snspect  that  the  great  ob-  iMMonteni 
ject  of  the  Pope  was  his  own  aggrandizement,  Gmkf. 
the  strengthening  of  his  porwer  against  the  Council 
of  Basle.  They  looked  with  jealousy  <m  every  art- 
ful  attempt  to  degrade  their  Patriarch  from  his  ab- 
solute ooequality  with  the  Pope,  on  his  lower  seat^ 
and  the  limitation  of  the  honors  paid  to  him ;  they  r^ 
proached  the  Patriarch  with  every  seeming  concession 
to  the  Papal  pride.*  Before  they  met  in  the  Council, 
they  had  ibe  prudence  curiously  to  inspect  the  arrange^ 
ments  in  the  great  ditirch.  They  found  a  lofty  and 
sumptuous  throne  raised  lor  the  Pope  in  the  midst: 
the  rest  were  to  sit^  as  it  w^re,  at  his  feet.  Even  the 
Emperor  was  roused  to  indignation.  After  much  dis* 
pate  it  was- agreed  that  the  Pc^  should  occupy  a 
central  th^ne,  but  slightly  elevated.  On  his  right, 
was  a  vacant  chair  for  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  then 
the  Cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the.  Latin  Church ;  on 
his  left,  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  followed  by 
the  Patriaroh  and  the  Greek  dergy.  But  the  affidra 
dragged  languidly  cm.  The  Pope,  affected  to  es^iect 
submission  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle.  The  Italian  Prel- 
ates were  by  no  means  imposing  in  nuftibers ;  of  the 
other  Latin  clergy  were  very  few.  The  only  ambas* 
iadors,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy*  The  Greeks 
perhaps  knew  not  in  what  terms  the  Western  clergy 
had  been  summone^.     **  If  the  Latins  had  any  parental 

^  Syroptiliu,  p.  96. 

*  The  B'shop  of  Trebisond  wM  nsiudlj  tbe  tpokesuun.    SjTOpalas,  p 
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loTe  diej  would  hasten  to  welcome  the  prodigal  son : 
the  Greek  Church  retumnig  to  his  fiither's  home." 
The  appeal  to  the  charily  of  the  Latins  had  no  great 
resuU.  The  Patriarch  had  joined  wiA  the  Pope  at 
the  first  Session  in  an  ani^emaf  if  th^  should  om- 
tumaciouslj  remain  aloof  from  this  Council.  Awe  was 
as  powerless  as  love. 

The  Emperor  retired  to  a  monastwy  about  six  mileB 
from  Ferrara,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  The  husbandmen  in  vain  remonstrated 
against  his  wanton  destruction  of  their  crops,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ferrara^  against  his  slaughter  of  the  pheasants 
and  quails  which  he  had  preserved  at  great  cost.^  The 
Patriarch  and  the  clergy  were  left  to  suffer  every  kind 
of  humiliating  indignity,  and  worse  than  indignity. 
They  were  constantly  exposed  to  endure  actual  hunger ; 
their  allowance  in  wine,  fish,  meat  was  scanty  and  ir- 
regular ;  their  stipends  in  mon^  always  many  montlis 
in  arrear.  They  were  dose  prisoners;^  rigid  pdice 
watched  at  the  gates  of  Ae  city :  no  one  could  stir 
without  a  passport^  The  Bidiop  of  Ferrara  lefiised 
them  one  of  the  great  churches  to  cdelnrate  Mass  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rite :  he  would  not  have  his  holy 
edifice  polluted.  Three  of  them  made  their  escape  to 
Venice,  and  were  ignominiously  brought  back.  A 
second  time  they  contrived  to  fly,  and  found  their  way 


1  NIooIm  m.  of  Esto.  Um^cos  CaialoondylisttkMtlMaKMitaiiftjtr 
toUing  of  tbe  Marquis  tle%  dnftdftil  stoiy  which  is  the  gronndworiL  of  Lord 
Bttoh's  "  PsrisiiiiL"  —     SSS,  &c. 

*  Bajnald.  sub  ann. 

*  This  ancient  ItalikJ  i>sage,  that  no  one  conld  leave  a  dtj  without  a 
Mssport  from  the  authorities,  astonished  the  Greeks.  —  Syrofniliis,  p.  141. 

«  Syropalas,  ibid.  He  is  faidignant:  O^nif  6  UveiffAnmc  ianlp  -nfOt 
iypv  Toiyf  TOO  6yun  Hvebfmnc  ^n^phac. 
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to  Constantinople.  The  indignant  Patriarch  sent  home 
orders  that  the  recreants  should  be  suspended  from  their 
office^  and  soundly  flogged.^  Tidings  in  the  mean  time 
arriyed,  fortunately  exaggerated,  that  the  Ott(»nan 
who  had  condescended  to  grant  a  precarious  peaces 
threatened  Constantinople;  the  Pope  evaded  the  de- 
mand for  succor.  He,  indeed,  himself  was  hardly  safe. 
The  bands  of  Nicolas  Piccinino,  Captain  of  a  terrible 
Free  Company,  had  seized  Forll  and  Bologna. 

The  miserable  Greek  clergy  uiged  the  Patriarch,  the 
alow  and  irresolute  Patriarch  at  length  urged  the  Em- 
peror, too  well  amused  with  his  hunting,  to  insist  on 
the  regular  opening  of  the  Council.  ^^  We  must  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  and 
Princes,  of  more  Cardinals  and  Bishops;  the  few  at 
present  in  Ferrara  cannot  presume  to  form  an  (Ecu- 
menic CounciL''  Autumn  drew  on ;  with  autumn  the 
plague  began  to  appear.  Of  the  deven  Cardinals  only 
five,  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops  only  fifty 
remained  in  Ferrara.  The  Greeks  escaped  the  ravage 
of  the  pestilence,  all  but  t^e  Russians :  they  suffered  a 
tearful  decimation.^ 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  this  time  had  been 
wasted  in  inactivity.  Conferences  had  been  held: 
private  Synods,  not  recognized  as  formal  acts  of  the 
Council,  had  defined  the  four  great  points  of  difference 
between  the  G^eek  and  Latin  Churches.  Scandalous 
rumors  indeed  were  disseminated  that  the  Greeks  were 
guil^  of  fifty--four  articles  of  heresy ;  these  charges 
were  disdained  as  of  no  authority ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  not  less  affected,  and  not  less  despised  and  hated 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  such  disclaimer.  The 
l87n>paka,p.lS5  'Id.  p.  144. 
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Council  was  at  length  formallj  opened  ;  bat  through- 
oat  it  was  skilfollj  contriyed  ^t  while  ihere  was  the 
most  irreyerent  conftudon  among  the  Gh'edi^  the  Pa^ 
triarch  was  treated  with  studied  neglect,  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  reluctant  and  parsimonious  honors ;  the 
Pope  maintained  his  serene  dignity;  all  the  homage 
paid  to  him  was  skilfully  displayed.  The  Greeks  were 
jealous  of  each  other  ;  the  courtly  and  already  waver- 
ing Prelate  of  Nicea  was  in  constant  cdlision  with  the 
ruder  but  more  fidthful  Mark  of  Ephesus ;  they  could 
not  but  feel  and  betray,  they  knew  not  how  to  resent, 
their  humiliation.^  Their  dismay  and  disgust  was  con- 
summated by  news  of  the  intended  adjournment  of  the 
Council  to  Florence.  They  would  not  at  first  bdieye 
it;  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  elude  their  remon- 
strances by  ambiguous  answers.  The  terrors  of  the 
plague,  which  Syropulus  ay^rs  had  passed  away  for 
two  months ;  the  promises  of  better  supplies,  and  more 
regular  payments  in  rich  and  fertile  Tuscany;  the 
neighborhood  of  commodious  hayens,  where  they  might 
embark  for  Oreece;  above  all,  starvation,  not  only 
feared,  but  almost  actually  suffered :  all  were  as  noth- 
ing against  the  perils  <^  a  journey  over  the  wild  and 
unknown  Apennines,  perhaps  beset  by  the  marauding 
troops  of  Piccinino,  the  greater  distance  firom  Venice, 
and,  therefore,  from  their  home.  Already  the  Bishop 
of  Heraclea,  the  homophylax,  and  even  Mark  of  Ephe- 
sus, had  attempted  flight,  and  had  been  brought  back 
by  actual  finx^e  or  by  force  disguised  as  persuasion.* 
The  clergy  with  undiss^nUed  reluctance,*  or  rather 

I  Sm  all  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  section  of  Syrop«h>** 

*  Sjropolas,  161. 

<  Kai  irdmr  rd  i%  fterafiaatuc  detvd»  iuevAf  kKTfiayudothfnc  mK 
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under  strong  compulsion,  the  Emperor  with  ungracioiis 
compliance,  yidded  at  length  to  the  unavoid-  jot^iey  to 
able  necessity.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pa-  '**>'•»»•• 
triarch,  the  Pope  and  his  CTardinals  finmd  their  long 
way  to  Florence,  not  indeed  by  the  ordinary  roads,  for 
the  enemy  occupied  Bologna,  bnt,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  with  the  haste  and  secrecy  of  flight ;  to  the 
Latins,  with  the  dignity  of  voluntary  retirement  The 
Pope  travelled  by  Modena ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Pa- 
triarch by  Faenza,  and  thence  in  three  days  over  the 
savage  Apennines  to  Florence.^ 

In  Basle,  meantime,  the  Nations  continued  their 
sessions,  utterly  despising  the  idle  menaces  BMto. 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  now  concurrent  anathemas  oi 
the  Greeks.  The  Cardinal  Loms  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
a  man  of  all-respected  piety  and  learning,  had  taken 
the  place  as  President,  on  the  secession  of  Cardinal 
Julian  Caasarini.  But  not  only  CsBsarini,  the  CWdinal 
of  St.  Peter's  and  many  others  had  fallen  o£P  from  the 
Council;  the  Ejng  of  Arragon,  the  Duke  of  Milan 
menaced  away  their  Prelates.  None,  it  was  said,  ve^ 
mained,  but  those  without  benefices,  or  those  from  ■  the 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Sovereigns  oared  nothing  fbr 
these  religious  disputes.  Amadous  of  Savoy  compelled 
his  Bishops  to  join  the  Council,  to  make  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  depose  the  Pope.^  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  S%ismund,  whose  presence  in  the  Dee.  s,  U87. 
Council  had  no  doubt,  raised  its  credit  in  the  minds 

inroawfftevoi,  koI  rpdf  ifinodtafidv  TaSmK  irivTa  5aa  Mfv  Xiyovnc. — 
Syri^liis,  p.  1S4. 

1  There  Is  now  a  noble  road  torn  Foifi  to  Florenoe;  Imt  beftne  this  road 
was  made  it  most  have  been  a  wild  and  tenifio  joninqr,  especial^  to  the 
fedentaiy  Gfeek  of  Constantinople. 

s  Aieas  Sylyias,  p.  7S. 
voi..vm.  S 
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of  men,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of  Refonnatioii* 
His  son-in-law,  Albert,  was  chosen  at  Frankfort  King 
of  tlie  Romans ;  bat  Albert's  disposition  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject  was  undeclared;  his  power  not  yet 
Atfrnnk-  ccH^nued.  The  German  Diet  now  took  a 
A.».  1488  lofty  tone  of  noitrality  ;  they  would  not  in* 
terfere  in  the  quarrel  (it  had  sunk  into  a  quarrel) 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Council.  In  vain  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  urged 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  of  holy 
religion.  Eyen  the  great  Grerman  Prelates  heard  in 
iqpathy.^ 

Not  so  the  kingdom  of  France.  On  the  Ist  of  May 
the  QalUcan  Hierarchy,  at  the  summons  of 
the  Ejng,  assembled  in  a  national  Synod  at 
Bourges.  The  Kings  and  the  cleigy  oi  France  had 
seldom  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  own 
distinctive  and  almost  ezdusiye  independence  on  the 
Papal  power.  At  the  same  time  that  they  boasted 
their  titles,  as  inherited  from  PejHU  or  Charlemagne 
as  the  defenders,  protectors,  conservators  of  the  Hdy 
See,  it  was  with  reservation  of  their  own  peculiar 
rights.  They  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  pros* 
trate  at  the  Pope's  feet,  they  would  ev^i  assist  the 
Pope  in  compelling  their  prostrati<m ;  in  Fiance  alone 
they  would  set  limits  to,  and  ex^x^se  oontrd  over  thai 
power.  Even  St.  Louis,  the  author  of  the  first  Prag- 
matic Sanction^  in  all  other  respects  the  merest  Catb* 

^  Thtse  TerMs  are  of  the  time: — 

«  m  primimiinignl  eoepit  Aieofdk  Qhri 
Bkwnl  Qm  iiwl,  not  tb^  partt  g—w. 
Boo  xM  noo  vbouudb  doett  docotrt 
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<£c  Christian,  was  slill  King  of  France.  The  King, 
or  rather  the  King's  advisers,  the  Lej^sts  and  the 
Counsellors  in  the  ParUament,  saw  that  it  was  an  in- 
estimable occasion  for  the  extension  or  confirmation 
of  the  rojal  prerogative.  The  clergy,  though  they 
had  attended  in  no  great  numbers,  were  still  in  gen- 
eral adher^its  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  doc- 
trines of  G^rson  and  of  the  University  of  Paris  were 
their  guides.  At  the  great  Synod  of  fiouiges  gaodat 
the  King  proposed,  the  clei^  eagerly  adopted  li'TfiS. 
the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Yet  though  they  fully 
admitted  the  Assembly  of  Basle  to  be  a  legitimate 
OBcumenic  Council,  to  which  all  Christians,  the  Pope 
hims^,  owed  submission,  they  virtually  placed  them- 
selves above  Pope  or  CouncU.  They  did  not  submit 
to  the  Council  as  Legislator  of  Christendom ;  their  own 
consent  and  reenactment  was  necessary  to  make  the 
decree  of  Pope  or  Council  ihe  law  of  die  realm  of 
France.  The  new  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  now  issued, 
admitted  certain  of  the  decrees  in  all  their  fulness,  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last ;  others  they  totally  rejected, 
some  they  modified,  or  partially  received.  The  Synod 
of  Bourges  assumed  to  be  a  coordinate,  or,  as  regarded 
France,  a  superior  Legislature.  It  asserted  tlie  rights 
of  national  churches  with  plenaiy  authority,  a  doctrine 
fiital  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  Rome,  but  not  less 
00  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
Pope,  or  by  a  General  Council.  The  Pragmatic  Sana- 
tion encountered  no  opposition.  It  enacted  these  pro- 
visions: the  Pope  was  subject  to  a  General  Council, 
and  such  (General  Council  the  Pope  was  bound  to  hold 
every  ten  years.  The  Pope  had  no  power  to  nominate 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  benefices,  except  to  a  few 
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spedallj  reserved;  the  right  of  election  devolved  on 
those  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Court  of  Rome  had 
no  right  to  the  collation  to  inferior  benefices ;  expecta- 
tives  or  grants  of  benefices  not  vacant  were  absolutely 
abolished.  Appeals  of  all  kinds  to  Rome  were  limited 
to  very  grave  cases.  No  one  was  to  be  disturbed  in 
his  possession  who  had  hdd  a  benefice  for  three  years. 
It  restricted  the  number  of  Cardinals  to  twenty-four, 
none  to  be  named  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Annates 
and  first-fruits  were  declared  simoniacal.  Priests  who 
retained  concubines  forfeited  their  emoluments  for  three 
months.  There  were  some  regulatimis  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service.  The  Mass  was  to  be  chanted 
in  an  audible  voice :  no  layman  was  to  sing  psalms  or 
hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  churches.  Spectacles 
of  all  sorts,  plays,  mummeries,  masks,  banquets  in 
churches  were  prohibited.  The  avoiding  all  comr 
merce  with  the  excommunicated  was  limited  to  cases 
of  great  notoriety.  The  interdict  was  no  longer  Um 
confound  in  one  sweeping  condemnatioii  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.^ 

Thus,  then,  while  (Germany  receded  into  a  kind  of 
haughty  indiiSerence,  France,  as  fiur  as  France,  had 
done  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion was  her  reform ;  the  dissohidon  of  the  Council  by 
the  Pope,  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  by  the  Council, 
she  did  not  condescend  to  notice.  En^and,  now  oo 
the  verge  of  h^  great  civil  strife,  had  never  taken, 
much  part  in  the  Council,  skte  had  not  even  resented 
her  non-admission  as  a  Nation.    Even  Spain  and  Milan 

1  GenoQiam  Bitorioeiue,  apad  Labbe.  OrdomiABoes  de  Frmoe,  xfii.  p 
IS7, 891.  L*£a£uit,  Hist,  da  Conoile  de  BUe.  Compare  Siimondi,  ffiet 
im  Fren^aSe,  xii  p.  897. 
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had  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  their  sanction.  But 
still  the  Council  of  Basle  maintained  its  loftj  tone ;  it 
must  have  had  deep  root  in  the  reverence  of  mankind, 
or  it  must  have  fallen  awaj  in  silent,  certain  dissolii- 
ticm. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CX)nNCIL  OF  FLORENCE. 

Florence  received  the  strangers  from  the  East  witk 
splendid  hospitality.  The  Emperor,  after  some  con- 
test, allowed  the  Church  on  tins  occasion  her  coveted 
precedence.^  The  Patriarch  arrived  first ;  he  was  met 
by  two  Cardinals  and  many  Bishops.  But  at  Florence 
curiosity  was  not  highly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  an 
aged  Churchman:  he  passed  on  almost  unregarded. 
Three  days  after  came  the  Emperor ;  the  city  was  in  a 
tumult  of  eager  wonder ;  the  roofe  were  crowded  with 
spectators ;  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music  rang 
through  the  streets ;  all  the  bells  pealed  ;  but  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  the  pomp  (so  relates  the  Ek^desiast,  not 
without  some  ill-suppressed  satisfisu^tion)  was  marred  by 
deluges  of  rain.'  The  gorgeous  canopy  held  over  the 
Emperor's  head  was  drenched ;  he  and  all  the  specta- 
tors were  glad  to  find  reftige  in  their  houses. 

The  Council  of  Florence  began  with  due  solemnly 
its  grave  theological  discussions,  on  the  event  of  which 
might  seem  to  depend  the  active  interference  of  the 

I  LaonicoB  ChalcondyUs  describes  Floreiice  as  the  greatest  and  licfaeiC 
dHj  after  Venice.  TI  &  ^Xupevrla  iro^  itniv  (t^fiutrara  fur^  ye  n^ 
Oiever^  noXiv,  kcH  iirl  kfinopiay  ofta  icdl  yetipyodi  mpexofdvii  toO{  iumd^. 
This  anion  of  agriculture  with  trade  is,  I  presume,  to  distinguish  tbev 
from  the  Venetians.    He  enters  into  the  constitution  of  Florence. 

sS}TopQln8,p.218. 
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West  to  rescue  her  sabmissive  and  orthodox  brethren 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  or  the  abandonment  of 
the  rebellious  and  heretical  race  to  the  irresistible  Otto- 
man. It  began  with  solemn  order  and  regularity. 
The  champicms  were  chosen  on  each  side;  on  the 
Latin,  the  most  distinguished  were  the  Cardinal  Julian 
Cssarini,  the  late  President  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
not  less  eminent  for  learning  than  for  political  wisdom ; 
and  John,  the  Provincial  General  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  Lombardy,  esteemed  among  the  mo6t  e]q>ert 
dialecticians  of  the  West.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
were  Isidore  of  Russia,  the  courtly  Bessarion,  who 
might  seem  by  his  temper  and  moderation  (though  not 
unusual  accompaniments  of  real  learning)  not  to  have 
been  without  some  prophetic  foresight  of  the  Cardinal- 
ate,  and  the  quiet  ease  of  a  Western  Bishopric ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  whose  more  obstinate  fidelity  aspired 
io  be  the  Defender,  the  Saint,  the  Martyr  of  his  own 
unyielding  Church.  If  legend  were  to  be  believed  (and 
legend  is  still  alive  in  the  full  light  of  history)  the 
Greeks  were  indeed  incorrigible.  Miracle  was  wasted 
upon  them.  St.  Bernardino  of  Sienna  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  he  disputed  flu- 
ently in  Greek,  of  which  he  could  not  before  speak  or 
understand  one  word.^ 

Already  at  Ferrara  the  four  great  questions  had  been 
jHPoposed  which  alone  were  of  vital  difference  to  the 
Ghreek  and  Latin  Churches.  -^4.  The  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whether  from  the  Father  alone,  or  like- 
wise from  the  Son.  Id.  The  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Eucharist.  ^I.  Purgatory^ 
^  Bi^naldiiB  Bub  amio. 
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^rtC.  The  Sapremacy  of  the  Pope.  At  Ferrara  the 
more  modest  discussion  had  chiefly  confined  itself  to 
the  less  momentous  questions,  those  on  which  the  pas- 
sions were  less  roused,  and  which  admitted  more  calm 
and  amicable  inquiry,  especially  that  of  Purgatory. 
At  Florence  they  plunged  at  once  into  the  great  ab- 
sorbing difficulty,  die  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This,  though  not  absolutely  avoided  at  Ferrara,  had 
been  debated  only,  as  it  were,  in  its  first  approaches. 
Tet,  even  on  this  pcnnt,^  where  the  object  with  the 
Latins,  and  with  the  more  enlightened  and  best  court- 
iers of  the  Greeks,  was  union  not  separation,  agreement 
not  stubborn  antagonism,  it  b^an  slowly  to  dawn  upon 
their  minds  that  the  oppugnani^'  was  in  terms  raider 
than  in  doctrine  ;  the  discrepancy,  as  it  was  calmly  ex- 
amined, seemed  to  vanish  of  itself.  The  article,  how- 
ever, involved  two  questions,  one  of  the  profoundest 
fchedogy,  the  other  of  canonical  law.  I.  Which  was 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ?  II.  Even  if  the  latter  doctrine  were  sound,  by 
what  right  had  the  Latin  Church  of  her  sole  authority, 
in  defiance  of  the  anathema  of  one  or  more  of  the  four 
great  CEicumenic  Councils,  presumed  to  add  the  words 
**and  the  Son"  to  the  creed  of  Nicea?  Which  of 
these  questions  should  take  precedence  was  debated 
with  obstinacy,  not  without  acrimony.  The  more 
rigid  Greeks  would  stand  upon  the  plain  fiict,  which 
could  hardly  be  gainsaid,  the  nbauthorized  intrusion  of 

1  The  Greeks  were  maniftstly  bewfldered  by  the  Bchokstio  mode  of  aiigu- 
ment,  the  endless  logical  formidaiies  of  the  Latins  (STropulos,  pastm). 
They  were  uUerly  nnacqaainted  with  the  Latin  Fathers;  could  not  distin* 
guish  the  genuine  fVom  spurious  citations;  or  even  understand  their  lan- 
guage. —  Syropulus,  p.  91S. 
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the  clause  iuto  the  Creed.  To  the  Latins,  the  Proces« 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone  (the 
Greek  doctrine)  was  an  impious  disparagement  of  the 
coequal,  coetemal  Godhead  of  the  Son ;  to  the  Greeks 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  also, 
was  the  introduction  of  two  principles  —  it  ascribed  the 
incommunicable  paternity  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.^ 
It  was  discovered  at  length  that  neither  did  the  Latins 
intend  to  deny  the  Father  to  be  the  primary  and  sole 
fountain  of  Godhead,  nor  the  Greeks  absolutely  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son.  They 
all  acquiesced  in  the  form  '^  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son;"  yet  in  the  diflferent  sense  of  the  two  Greek 
prepositions,  *^from  and  through,"  Mark  of  Ephesus 
and  the  rigid  Greeks  fought  with  a  stubborn  pertinac- 
ity as  if  their  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind were  on  the  issue.^  But  the  real  difficulty  was 
the  addition  to  the  Creed.  As  a  problem  of  high  spec- 
ulative theology,  the  article  might  be  couched  in  broad 
and  ambiguous  terms,  and  allowed  to  sink  into  reveren 
lial  silence.  The  other  inevitable  question  forced  itself 
upon  the  mind,  the  popular  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the 
clergy,  almost  in  every  service.  Whenever  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  read  or  chanted,  the  omission  of  the  words 
would  strike  the  Latins  with  a  painful  and  humiliating 
void ;  it  was  an  admission  of  their  presumption  in  en- 
larging the  established  Creed  —  the  abasing  confession 
that  tbe  Western  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  had 
transcended  its  powers.     To  the  Greek  the  unusual 

1  The  Latin  aigaed,  d  dk  dftd^yo/Ovres  ifidf  61  Aardvoi  fuav  6(fX^  mH 
ohw  Kol  vnyi^  Koi  ^tQw  rdf  Horepa  roO  v^  nai  rod  9rve£/(orof ,  /4 
woMAvnc  ibo  ifiX^,  nc  4  XP^  "^  iani^dfttv  rpoaO^iapf, -^UwaMf 
I.ZZXL 

*  Syropidii^  p^  387. 
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words  jarred  with  equal  dissonance  on  the  ear;  the 
compulsory  repetition  was  a  mark  of  galling  subjection, 
of  the  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  ri^tfiil  indepen- 
dence of  his  Church,  as  well  as  <^  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy. On  this  point  the  Latins  suffered  the  humil- 
iation of  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicea,  which  included  the  contested 
words.  It  was  a  forgery  so  flagrant  that  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  its  rejection  without  protest^  The 
Greeks  drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  they  would 
not  scruple  to  corrupt  thdr  own  documents.^  The 
Latins  were  more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  in  some 
citations  from  St.  Basil  and  other  writers  of  authority. 
Their  authenticity  could  not  be  disproved  without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  copies  firom  Constantino- 
ple. Throughout,  the  dispute  rested  on  the  Greek 
Fathers ;  the  Greeks  somewhat  contemptuously  avowed 
their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  saints. 

The  Latins  had  the  strength  of  strenuous  tmion,  the 
Greeks  were  weakened  by  discord.  Already  at  Fer- 
rara  tlie  more  rigid  Greeks  had  seen  the  accomplished 
Bessarion  of  Nicea  desert  the  faithful  Mark  of  Ephesus. 
On  the  question  of  Purgatory  they  had  difiered  more 
widely  than  the  conflicting  Churches.  Their  quarrd 
now  degenerated  into  coarse  and  personal  altercation. 
"  Why  do  I  dispute  any  longer "  (Bessarion  so  far 
forgot  himself)  "with  a  man  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit? "*  Mark,  in  return,  denounced  Bessarion  as  a 
bastard  and  an  apostate. 

1  The  interpolation  was  traced  up  to  tlie  time  of  Chariemagne,  bo  higkir. 
s  'EXtyo/iet  ydp  teat  tw  ro6Tv>  ^  ^  h[!Ot*t»  0^yxu9  €tMic  U  rtirmi 
%n  kvd&eif^aav  koI  rd  pirrii  ruv  dmrnOfv  6ylufv,  —  Sjiop.  p.  17L 
*  Syrupiiltis,  p.  S67. 
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The  Pope  and  the  Emperor^  were  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon  the.  union.  Every  art,  all  influence  and 
authority,  were  put  forth  to  compel  the  more  refractory 
to  obedience.  If  the  Cardinalate  was  not  yet  bestowed 
or  promised  to  the  more  obsequious  Prelates^  Bessanon 
of  Nicea  and  Isidore  of  Russia,  the  appointments  and 
allowances  to  the  more  pliant  were  furnished  with 
punctuality  and  provision,  those  of  the  contumcuuous 
parsimoniously  if  at  aU.  The  arrears  of  the  disfavored 
again  extended  to  many  months;  they  were  again 
threatened  with  starvaticm.  Christopher,  the  Pope's 
'former  Legate  at  Constantinople,  proposed  altogether 
to  withdraw  the  .allowance  from  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the 
Judas  who  ate  the  Pope's  bread  and  conspired  against 
him.'  Rumors  were  spread  that  Mark  was  mad.  It 
was  skitfnlly  suggested,  it  was  plain  to  the  simplest 
understanding,  tiiat  the  liberties  of  the  Grreeks,  perhaps 
thdr  lives,  in  a  foreign  land,  were  not  their  own  ;  their 
return  depended  on  the  mercy  or  the  graerosity  of  their 
antagonists.  They  might  be  kept  an  indefinite  time, 
prisoners,  despised,  starving  prisoners.  Their  own  poor 
resources  had  long  be^i  utterly  exhausted;  the  Em- 
peror, ev^i  the  Patriarch,  could  make  or  enforce  no 
terms  for  refractory  subjects,  who  defied  alike  temporal 
and  spiritual  auduMrity. 

The  Greeks  met  again  and  again  in  their  private 
synod.     The  debates  were  long,  obstinate,  ^^^  i^ 
fiirious;   the    holy  councillors  were  almost '"~°*^°- 
committed  in  personal  violence ;  the  Emperor  mingled 

^  The  Emperor  bant  out  into  a  ftiriona  invectiye  against  tlxe  Biehop  ot 
Heniclea,  wlio  liad  presumed  to  refbte  the  Imperial  arguments:  Oih-u  icai 
vw  &vataj[WTuv  "KtyuQ  &itep  wt  oCk  l^eari.  Awn  ima^ug  ISUmn 
iv^pumc,  luil  cmaidevTOf  koI  pdvavaoc  icdl  x^'^i-  —  P*  ^^ 

^  Sjrrupulus,  p.  251. 
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in  the  fray,  overawing  some  to  aduUtoiy  conceasioiis, 
but  not  sJl.^  The  question  of  the  ProcessicHi  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  proposed  for  their  accordance  in  the 
mildest  and  most  disguised  form ;  that  of  the  additicnr 
to  the  Creed  altogether  eluded.  There  were  twent} 
who  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  union,  twelve 
joimS.  not  content.  But  in  subsequent  meetings 
(every  kind  of  influence  was  used,  menaces,  promises 
were  lavished  to  obtain  suffrages)  the  majority  was 
gradually  swelled  by  the  admission  of  certain  *^  Ghram- 
marians  '*  to  vote :  the  minority  dwindled  away  by  the 
secession  <^  some  Bishops  through  fear  or  favor,  the 
disfranchisement  of  three  of  the  cross-bearers  and  some 
obstinate  monks,  as  not  in  holy  orders.  The  E2n^)eror 
determined  that  suffrages  belonged  oalj  to  Bishops  and 
Archimandrites.^  At  length  Mark  of  Ephesus  stood 
alone,  or  with  one  partisan,  Sc^hronius  of  Anchialus ; 
even  Sophronius  seems  to  have  dropped  away ;  but  in 
vain  the  Patriarch  wasted  all  his  eloquence  on  the  ad»- 
iiantine  Ephesian. 

Yet  the  Emperor  would  not  surrender  the  libertiefl 
df  his  Church  without  distinct  stipulations  as  to  the 
reward  of  his  compliance.'  His  sole  motive  for  sub- 
mission had  been  the  security  of  his  empire,  of  Con- 
stantinople now  almost  his  whole  empire.^  A  treaty, 
June  2.  negotiated  by  Isidore  of  Russia,  was  duly 
ratified  and  signed,  with  these  articles.     I.  The  Pope 

1  The  Bishopt  of  Mitylene  and  Laeedgmon  almost  ftll  tooth  and  nail  on 
aCark  of  Ephosos:  Kdl  ftovw  abK  6do&ai  lud  x^pow  &pfiuv  diotneapd^ 
aMv.  —  V.^Se. 

*  Gibbon  has  noted  with  his  nsosl  saicasm  the  ptotast  of  the  Ea^eroi'i 
iog,  who  howled  fiercely  and  lamentably  throngfaont  his  master's  spseek 
—  Syropnliu,  S66. 

«8jT0palai,261. 
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bound  himself  t)  supply  ample  means,  stifs  and  pro- 
visionS)  for  the  retwn  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Greeks. 
II.  ITie  Pope  would  furnish  every  year  two  galleys 
and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople. III.  The  ships  which  conveyed  the  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land  were  to  touch  at  Constantinople. 
IV.  In  the  Emperor's  need  the  Pope  should  furnish 
twenty  galleys  for  six  mcmths  or  ten  for  a  year.  Y. 
If  the  Elmperor  should  require  land  forces,  the  Pope 
would  use  all  his  authority  witli  the  Princes  of  the 
West  to  supply  them. 

The  temporal  treaty  was  signed.  With  weary  haste 
they  proceeded  to  perfect,  to  ratify,  and  to  publish  the 
spiritual  treaty,  which  pretended  to  unite  the  East  and 
West  in  holy  communion.  The  Patriarch,  who  had 
long  been  sufiPering  firom  age  and  sickness,  just  lived 
to  see  and  to  sign  this  first  article  of  his  great  work. 
He  died  suddenly  almost  in  the  act  of  urg- jomV. 
ing  his  followers  to  submission.  He  had  already  sent 
off  some  of  his  effects  to  Venice,  and  h<^>ed  to  return 
(happily  he  did  not  return)  to  Constantifiople.  His 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  and  in 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence  the  stranger  wonders  to 
find  the  tomb  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  strife  seemed  to  be  worn  out  with  this  more 
momentous  question.  The  discomfited  and  discordant 
Oreeks  had  no  16nger  courage  or  will  to  contest  fur- 
ther.^ The  three  other  points  had  already  been  par- 
tially discussed ;  even  that  perilous  one,  the  supremacy 

1  There  is  a  remarkable  |>a8sage,  in  which  Beesarion  of  Nioea  took  the 
opportunity,  to  the  perplexity  and  antonishnient  of  the  Greeks,  of  asserting 
their  aboolute  unity  with  the  Latins  as  to  the  sole  power  of  the  hierarchy 
to  oooeecrate  the  Bncharist  and  to  ordain  the  clergy.  —  Syropulus,  p.  9M; 
tat  eompaie  p.  S7S. 
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of  the  Pope,  was  passed,  resenring  only  in  vagae  and 
doubtftil  terms  the  rights  of  the  fSastem  Patriarchate. 
Death  had  silenced  the  remonstrant  voice  of  the  Patri- 
arch. The  final  edict  was  drawn  by  common  consent. 
One  only  difficulty  remained  which  threatened  seri* 
oosly  to  disturb  the  peace.  In  whose  names,  cm  whose 
authority,  should  it  address  the  world  as  a  law  of 
Christendom,  that  of  the  Emperor  the  heir  of  Jus- 
tiniat,  or  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St  Peter?  The 
Emperor  yielded  to  a  compromise,  which  seined  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  It  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  with  the  consent  of  his  dear  son 
John  PalsBologus,  Blmperor  of  the  B<»nans,  and  the  rep- 
resoitatives  of  his  venerable  brethren  the  Patriarchs. 
Earth  and  heaven  were  summoned  to  rejmce  that  the 
wall  had  fidlen  which  had  divided  the  Churches  of  the 
Ek»t  and  West.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  one 
people.  I.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Ae  Father 
and  the  Son,  but  as  from  one  principle,  by  one  opentr 
tion.  The  words  **  from  the  Son  "  have  been  lawfnUy 
und  with  good  reason  inserted  in  the  Creed.  IL  In 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  each  Church 
might  maintain  its  usage.  III.  The  souls  of  those 
who  die  in  less  than  mortal  sin  are  purified  in  puiga- 
tory,  by  what  fire  was  not  determined,  but  their  suf- 
ferings may  be  shortened  or  alleviated  by  the  prayofs 
and  alms  of  the  fiiithful.  V.  The  Roman  Pontiff  as 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  has  a  primacy  and  government 
over  the  whole  CathoUc  Church,  but  according  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Church.^  The  rights  and  privfleges 
of  the  other  four  great  Patriarchs,   Constantinc^le, 

1  About  this  than  was  a  ditpule,  on  whidi  the  EoDpoffor  thrMteoed  to 
bt«sk  off  the  treaty.  The  I\>pe  propooed  **  aecordiog  to  Saltan  aad  tiM 
wiitings  of  the  Saints.*' — P.  98i. 
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Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  are  inviolate  and  in- 
violable. 

The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  boast  the  sig- 
natures, on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  of  the  Pope,  eight 
Cardinals,  two  Latin  Patriarchs,  of  Jerusalem  and 
Grado,  two  Bishops  Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  eight  Archbishops,  forty-seven  Bishops, 
four  Heads  of  Orders,  forty-one  Abbots,  and  the  Arch* 
deacon  of  Troyes.  Among  the  Greeks  were  the  Em- 
peror, the  Vicars  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  Jerusalem,  nineteen  Archbishops  and  Bishops  by 
themselves  or  by  their  proctors,  the  great  Dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the  Head  of  the  Im- 
perial Monastery,  and  four  Abbots.  Of  these  some 
were  compelled  to  set  their  hands,  the  Ecclesiast  &irly 
owns,  qpealdng  no  doubt  of  himself  among  others,  from 
fbar.  Such  were  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
wcH'ld.  The  Despot  Demetrius  still  sternly  refused: 
he  was  to  reap  his  reward  in  popularity,  hereafter  to 
be  dangerous  to  his  brother's  tfirone.  He  retired  to 
Venice  in  sullen  dignity. 

The  Act  wBs  published  with  imposing  solemnity  in 
the  Catliedra]  of  Florence.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  splendor  of  the  ceremony,  to  the  glory  of  the  Pope. 
After  Te  Deum  chanted  in  Greek,  Mass  celebrated  in 
Latin,  the  Creed  was  read  with  the  ^^  Filioque."  Sy- 
n^ulus  would  persuade  himself  and  the  world  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  rightly  catch  the  indistinct  and  inhar- 
monious sounds.  Then  the  Cardinal  Julian  Cadsarini 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  the  Edict  in  Latin,  the 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Greek.  They  descended  and 
embraced,  as  symbdizing  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Church.     The  Edict  (it  was  unusual)  ended  with  no 
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anathema.  Bessarion  and  Isidore  with  the  zeal  of 
renegades,  had  orged  the  condemnation  of  their  con<- 
tomacioos  brethren:  they  were  wisely  oyermled.  Even 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  whom  the  Pope  would  have  visited 
for  his  stubborn  pride  (the  brave  old  man  adhered  to 
his  convictions  in  the  face  of  the  Pope  and  his  Car- 
dinals), was  protected  by  the  Emperor.  The  service 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  was  in  the  Latin  form, 
the  Pope  was  on  his  throne,  with  his  Cardinak,  in  all 
his  superiority.  Greek  vanity  had  expected  to  impress 
the  Latins  by  the  more  solemn  majesty  of  their  rites.^ 
They  proposed  the  next  day  a  high  Greek  ftmction, 
with  the  Pope  present.  The  Pope  coldly  answered, 
that  before  they  could  be  permitted  in  public,  the  rites 
must  be  rehearsed  in  private,  in  order  that  it  might 
be'  seen  whether  there  was  anything  presumptuously 
discordant  with  the  Roman  usage.  The  Greeks  de^ 
clined  this  humiliating  mode  of  correcting  the  errors 
and  innovations  of  the  Roman  ritual.^ 

Five  copies  of  these  Acts  were  made,  and  duly 
signed,  that  authentic  proof  of  thb  union  might  never 
be  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  memory  to  the  latest  time. 

Thus  closed  the  first,  the  great.  Session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  The  Emperor  with  the  Greek  Clergy 
returned  to  Venice,  and,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
navigation,  to  Constantinople®  there  to  be  received, 
not  as  the  Saviour  of  the  empire  from  the  sword  of  the 

1  The  only  tiperiority  which  the  Lathis  seemed  obliged  to  own,  was  the 
splendor  of  the  Greek  drosses  of  silk.  **  A  la  maniera  degli  abiti  Gred, 
pareva  assai  piii  graTe,  e  piii  degna  che  quella  de*  Prelati  Latin!.**  —  Ves* 
pasiano,  Vit.  Engen.  IV.    Mnratori,  zzv.  p.  961. 

*  'Hfuic  i^appovfuv  Siop&Qoai  iroXXi  c^akfiaxa  tuv  Aotivuv,  —  Sjrapift> 
Ins,  p.  999. 

•  He  embarked  Oct  19;  arrived  in  Constantinople  Feb.  1. 
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• 
Turks,  not  as  the  wise  and  pious  reconciler  of  i^Iigions 
dissension  and  the  peace-maker  of  the  Church,  bat  as 
a  traitor  to  his  own  imperial  dignity,  as  a  renegade, 
and  an  apostate.  Ab'eadj  in  Venice  signs  of  rebellion 
had  appeared.  The  Bishop  of  Heraclea  and  the  £c- 
clesiast,  compelled  to  officiate  in  St.  Mark's,  revenged 
themselves  by  chanting  the  Creed  without  the  obnox- 
ious interpolation,  and  by  revising  to  pray  for  the 
Pope.*  During  the  voyage  the  Emperor  encountered 
bitter  comjJaints  from  the  Greeks  of  the  tyranny  and 
exaltation  of  the  Latin  Clergy.  In  Constantinople  it 
was  eagerly  inquired  whether  they  had  returned  victo- 
rious. They  confessed  with  hxunble  and  bitter  self- 
reproach  that  they  had  sold  the  faith ;  that  they  had 
yielded  in  base  fear  to  the  Franks.^  Had  they  been 
scoui^ed,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture?  they  could 
not  plead  this  excuse.  It  was  openly  said  that.  Judas- 
like, they  had  received  money  and  sold  the  Lord.  The 
Archbishop  of  Heraclea  declared  that  he  had  been 
c<»Bpelled  to  the  base  apostasy,  and  confessed  his  bitter 
remorse  of  conscience ;  he  had  rather  his  right  arm  had 
been  cut  off  than  that  he  had  subscribed  the  union. 
At  once  the  Monks  and  the  women  broke  out  into 
unrestrained  fimaticism  against  the  impious  Assymites, 
who  had  treated  the  difference  of  leavened  or  unleav- 
ened bread  as  trivial  and  insignificant.  The  obsequi- 
ous Bishop  of  Cyricum,  promoted  to  the  Patriarchate, 
could  not  command  the  attendance  of  his  own  digni- 
taries without  the  mandate,  without  threats  of  severe 
punishment  from  the  Emperor.'  He  stood  even  then, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sullen  retinue,  in  Santa  Sopb'a,  with 

1  SjiopalaB,  p.  815.  *  Sjrroimloi. 

*  Dacis,  c.  zxxi. 
TOL.  Tin.  4 
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• 

hardly  a  single  worshipper.^  The  churches  where  the 
clergy  officiated  who  had  &vored  the  onion,  not  merely 
in  the  metropolis  bat  in  the  villages  around,  were  de- 
serted by  their  flocks.^  The  Despot  Demetrius  raised 
the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy  in  direct  rebellion 
against  his  brother.  His  partisans  excited  the  people 
everywhere,  if  to  less  violent,  to  as  stubborn  rebellioii* 
Bold  had  been  the  Priest  who  had  dared  to  interpolate 
the  Creed  with  the  hated  clause.  Even  in  Russia,  the 
Cardinal  Isidore  (the  wiser  Bessarion  returned  to  peace 
and  honor  in  the  West)  was  met  with  the  same  con* 
temptuous,  inflexible  resistance. 

A  few  short  years  had  entirely  obliterated  all  signs 
of  the  union  in  the  East,  excepting  the  more  imbit- 
tered  feeling  of  estranganent  and  hatred  which  rankled 
in  the  very  depths  of  their  hearts  towards  the  Latin 
Church ;  and  these  feelings  were  only  quenched  in 
their  blood.  For,  as  they  thus  indignantly  r^udiated 
all  connection  with  Rome,  all  subjection  to  Latin 
Christianity,  the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of  Western 
Christendom  thought  no  more  of  their  treaty  of  succor 
and  support  against  the  Turks. 

Only  fifteen  years  after  the  return  of  the  Empenu: 
John  Paladologus  to  the  E^t,  Constantinople  was  a 
Mohammedan  city.  St  Sophia,  which  disdained  to  be 
polluted  by  the  ^^  Filioque  "  in  the  Creed,  resounded, 
unrebuked,  with  the  Imaum's  chant,  ^^  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet." 

The  sole  lasting  consequence  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, even  in  the  West,  was  the  fitme  acquired  by  Popt 

1  He  demanded  the  reason  of  this  ftom  some  of  his  refractofy  flock. 
/iurrl  IfKoXaO^aac  Koi  ai>  t^  mrptapx^  itoi  tXarivtaac*  — P*  837. 
<  Phimnaa,  p  IM.    Laonicus  Chalcondjias.    Ducas,  o.  jljju. 
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Eugenius,  which  he  wanted  neither  the  art  nor  the 
industry  to  propagate  in  the  most  magnificent  terms. 
He,  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  had  beheld  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  at  his  feet,  had  condescended  to 
dictate  terms  of  union  to  the  Ghreeks,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  orthodoxy,  the  primacy  of 
Rome.  The  splendid  illusion  was  kept  up  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  ecclesiastical  ambassadors — how  commis- 
sioned, invested  with  what  authority,  none  knew,  none 
DOW  know  —  from  the  more  remote  and  barbarous 
churches  of  the  East,  trcm  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Iberians,  Armenians,  the 
liaronites  and  Jacobites  of  Syria,  the  Chaldean  Nes- 
torians,  the  Ethiopians,  successively  rendered  the  hom- 
age of  their  allegiance  to  the  one  SufMreme  Head  of 
Christendom. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  BASLE.    POPE  FELIX. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  frostnited  in  its  endeayors  to 
secure  the  advantage  to  itself  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Eiastem  Emperor,  looked  on  the  negotiations  at  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence  with  contemptuous  disregard.  Its 
hostility  might  seem  imbittered  by  the  success  of  the 
Pope  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Greek  Clergy.  It  was  some  months  bdbre  the 
time  when  Eugenius  triumphantly  announced  his  union 
with  the  Byzantine  Church,  that  the  Council  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  They 
would  before  long  advance  to  the  more  fatal  and  irrev- 
ocable step  —  the  election  of  his  successor. 

The  Council  might  seem,  in  its  unshaken  self<^onfi* 
dence,  to  despise  the  decline  in  its  own  importance, 
from  the  secession  of  so  many  of  its  more  distinguished 
members,  still  more  from  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  having  raised  vast  expectations  which  it  seemed 
utterly  unable  to  fulfil.  It  af!ected  an  equable  supe- 
riority to  the  defection  of  the  great  temporal  powers, 
the  haughty  neutrality  of  Germany,  and  the  rival 
synod  of  France  at  Bourges.  Even  the  lesser  tem- 
poral princes,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  Council, 
the  Spanish  Kings,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  seemed  to 
shrink  from   the  extreme  and  irrepealable  act  —  the 
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deposition  of  the  Pope.  They  began  to  urge  more 
tardy,  if  not  more  temperate,  counsels.  The  debates 
in  the  Council  became  stormy  and  tumultuous;  the 
few  great  prelates  encountered  in  bitter  altercation. 
The  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  the  representative  of  the 
King  o£  Arragcm,  urged  delay ;  he  was  supported  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  by  others  of  rank  and 
name.  He  endeavored  to  counteract  the  growing  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  the  Council,  by  asserting  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  the  Bishops  to  suffrage.  This 
preliminary  debate  was  long  and  obstinate.^  At  its 
close,  after  the  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  a 
violent  collision  took  place.  The  old  Archbishop  of 
Aquileia  arose,  and  rashly  said,  ^^  You  do  not  know  us 
Germans :  if  you  go  on  tiius,  you  will  hardly  come  off 
without  broken  heads."  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
Louis  die  Papal  Frothonotary,  and  others,  rose,  and 
with  one  voice,  exclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  threatened.  He  called  on  the  Count  of  Thier- 
stein,  the  Emperor's  representative,  who  still  had  his 
seat  in  the  Council,  for  his  protection.  The  Count 
solemnly  declared  that  the  peace  should  be  maintained. 
He  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Basle,  who  were  proud  that  thdr  town  was  the  seat  of 
the  Council,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Still,  as  the  President  went  on  to  read  the 
decree,  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  and  unseemly 

1  Sm  the  whde  in  J&neu  Sylvius.  Gonmient.  Ub.  L  Opera,  p.  23.  The 
tpeeeli  of  the  Gaidiiuil  of  Aries  is  of  many  fblio  pages.  He  rashly  said 
tliat  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  though  a  prelate  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
digni^,  was  no  great  orator.  ^  As  good  an  orator  as  you  a  president,** 
burst  fai  the  indignant  Lombard.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  bore  the  interrup- 
tion with  patienoe,  and  went  calmly  on  (p.  96).  He  soothed  the  Bishops 
with  great  skill,  who  were  jealous  of  the  sufirages  of  the  inferior  clergy 
Ha  eompared  the  Council  to  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyle. 
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noiaes.  **  A  miiacle,''  exclaimed  the  Archbishop  of 
Ljons ;  **  the  dumb  speak,  Bishops  who  never  uttered 
a  word  before  are  now  become  loquacious."  The  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  President,  stood  quite 
alone  of  his  Order,  almost  alone  among  the  Prelates  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  his  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  CounciL 
His  dignity,  his  unalterable  temper,  his  promptitude 
and  eloquence,  which  excited  the  most  unbounded  ad- 
miration, his  consummate  abili^,  by  which,  though  a 
Frenchman,  he  out-manoeuvred  the  subtle  Italians,  still 
maintained  his  sway.  His  chief  supporters,  though  of 
inferior  rank,  were  men  of  fame  fbr  learning.  He 
always  happily  chose  his  time :  on  the  second  meet- 
ing, he  carried  his  point  against  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo  and  all  the  Spanish  and  Milanese  Prelates, 
who  withdrew  angry  but  ba£9ed.  **  Twice,"  said  the 
Archbishop  in  Italian,  meaning,  'twice  we  have  beoi 
beaten,  or  twice  overreached. 

As  the  session  drew  on  whidi  was  to  determine  the 
question  of  deposition,  the  Bishops  —  some  from  ti- 
midity, some  from  dislike  of  the  proceeding  —  shrunk 
away.  Of  the  Spanish  Prelates  there  was  not  one ; 
fit)m  Italy  one  Bishop  and  one  Abbot,  of  mitred  Prel- 
ates from  the  other  two  kingdoms  (England  took  do 
part  in  the  Council)  only  twenty;  their  place  was 
filled  by  clergy  inferior  in  rank,  but,  according  to 
JSneas  Sylvius,  much  superior  in  learning.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Aries  was  embarrassed,  but  not  disheartened, 
by  this  defection.  The  relics  of  many  fiimous  Saints 
were  collected,  borne  by  the  Priests  of  his  party  through 
the  city,  and  actually  introduced  into  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil in  the  place  of  the  absent  Bishops.^     At  the  solemn 

I  ^'Pluiinusqae  sanotomm  reliqaiM  totil  orbe  perqnld  JoMlt,  ae  per  m 
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appeal  to  the  Samts  in  bliss,  a  transport  of  profound 
derotion  seized  the  assembly ;  they  all  burst  ^i^i^ 
into  tears.  The  Baron,  Conrad  of  Winsperg,  ^••-  ^*®- 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  wept  the  loudest,  and  de* 
dared  that  he  derived  ineffiible  consolation  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  arduous  duty.  Though  so  few  Bishops 
were  there,  never  were  the  seats  so  ftill.  Proctors  of 
Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Provosts,  Priors,  Presbyters, 
sat  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  or  more.  Nor  did 
the  Council  ever  proceed  with  such  calm  and  dignified 
decency.  There  was  no  word  of  strife  or  altercation, 
only  mutual  exhortation  to  defend  the  fireedom  of  the 
Church.i 

The  edict  passed  almost  by  acclamation.  This  act 
for  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  condemned  the  Pope, 
who  was  now  boasting  the  success  of  his  inappreciable 
labors  for  the  union  of  the  whole  Church,  as  a  notori- 
ous disturber  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  as 
guilty  of  simony  and  peijuiy,  as  an  incorrigible  schis- 
matic, an  obsthiate  heretic,  a  dilapidator  of  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  the  Church.*  All  Christians  were 
absolved  from  their  oaths  and  obligations  of  fealty,  and 
warned  that  they  must  neither  render  obedience  nor 
counsel,  nor  receive  fevor  from  the  deprived  Gkbriel 
Conddmieri.  All  his  acts,  censures,  inhibitions,  consti 
tutions,  were  declared  void  and  <^  none  e£kct.  The 
decree  of  course  abrogated  all  the  boasted  acts  of  the 

•erdotom  manos  Sn  seesione  portatas,  abaentinm  Episcopomiii  locum  to- 
nere.**  -^Mnem  SyMuB,  Ub.  H.  p.  43. 

**  "  Qnoe  inter  nnlliim  nnqnam  probnim,  nuIlA  rixA,  nnlUi  UDqiiam  ooa- 
tentioftiit:  s«d  alter  altenun  in  profeasione  fidei  hortabator,  nnanimisqiM 
•mniam  esse  consensus  ad  defendendam  Ecdesiam  videbator.**  —  Ibid. 

*  The  decree  is  dated  May  88.  ~  Labbe.  According  to  the  Continnator 
of  Fleniy  (see  Patrid.  Act  Concil.  Basil.),  Jane  95;  the  verf  dayoa 
whidi  was  announced  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chuidiee. 
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Cooncil  of  Florence.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil itself,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
King  of  France,  the  Bishop  of  Labedc  and  the  Arch- 
bi8h<^  of  Tours,  m^de  almost  an  apology  for  their  ab- 
sence in  their  masters'  name,  approved  the  act  <^  the 
Council  and  declared  Pope  Eug^us  IV.  an  enemy 
to  the  truth.^ 

It  was  thought  but  decent  to  interpose  some  delay 
betwe^i  the  act  for  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  and  the 
election  of  his  successor.  It  was  determined  to  wait 
two  months.  During  those  two  months  the  plague, 
which  had  raged  in  the  Pope's  Council  at  Ferrara,  with 
impartial  severity  broke  out  at  Basle.  The  mortality, 
not  in  Basle  alone,  but  in  many  cities  of  Southern  Qet- 
many,  was  terrible.'  In  Basle  the  ordinary  cemeteries 
were  insufficient;  huge  pits  were  dug  to  heap  in  the 
dead.  Many  of  the  Fathers  died,  protesting  in  their 
death,  with  their  last  breath,  and  with  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist on  their  lips,  their  fearless  adhesion  to  the  Council, 
and  praying  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  still  ac- 
knowledged Gkbriel  for  the  Pope.^  The  aged  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileia  rejoiced  that  he  should  bear  into  the 
other  world  the  tidings  of  the  depo6iti<m  of  Eugenius. 
iBneas  Sylvius  was  amcmg  the  rare  examples  of  recov- 
ery from  the  &tal  malady.  But  the  Fathers  stood 
nobly  to  their  post ;  they  would  not  risk  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Council,  even  by  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  the  city.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  set  the  ex- 
ample ;  his  secretary,  his  chamberlain,  died  in  his  house. 

1  SeasioQ  XXXIV.  ^md  Ubbe,  sub  ann.  1489. 

s  The  Bishop  of  Lnbock  died  between  Buda  and  Vienna;  the  almonei 
of  the  King  of  Arragon  in  Switzerland;  the  Bishop  of  Eyreoz  in  8tra» 
burg;  a  great  Abbot  in  Spires. 
I  Sjlvius,  Ub.  U.  p.  47. 
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The  pressing  entreaties,  prayers,  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  who  urged  that  on  his  safety  depended  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Council,  were  rejected  with 
tranquil  determination.  The  malediction  fulminated 
against  the  Council  by  Eugenius  at  Florence  disturbed 
not  their  equanimity.  Even  at  this  hour  they  quailed 
not.  They  were  described  as  a  horde  of  robbers  ;  "  at 
Basle  all  the  devils  in  the  world  had  assembled  to  con- 
sunmiate  the  work  of  iniquity,  and  to  set  up  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  in  the  Church  of  God."  All 
Cardinals,  Prelates,  were  excommunicated,  deposed, 
menaced  with  the  &te  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
All  their  decrees  were  annulled,  the  brand  of  heresy 
affixed  on  all  their  proceedings.  Against  this  furious 
invective  the  Fathers  at  Basle  published  an  apology, 
not  without  moderation. 

The  plague  had  mitigated  its  ravages;  the  two 
KKmths  had  fully  expired;  the  Council  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries 
was  alone  entitled  by  b's  rank  to  be  an  Mector ;  in  his 
name  there  was  unanimous  assent.  It  was  proposed 
that  three  persons  should  nominate  thirty-two,  who 
with  the  Cardinal  should  form  the  Electoral  College. 
The  triumvirate  were  men  whose  humble  rank  is  the 
best  testimony  to  their  high  estimation.  John,  called 
the  Greek,  the  Abbot  of  an  obscure  Cistercian  conven 
in  Scotland ;  John  of  Segovia,  Archdeacon  of  Villa 
Viciosa,  Thomas  de  Corcelles,  Canon  of  Amiens. 
Lest  the  most  important  Nation,  the  Germans,  should 
take  ofiPence  at  their  exclusion,  they  were  empowered  to 
choose  a  fourth :  they  named  Christian,  Provost  of  St. 
Peter's  of  Brun  in  the  diocese  of  Olmutz,  a  German 
by  birth 
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These  theological  triamvirs  with  their  colleagaa 
named  twelve  Bishops,  seven  Abbots,  five  distin* 
guished  divines,  nine  Doctors  of  Canon  or  Civil  Law.* 
Thej  were  impartially  chosen  from  all  the  four  Nations, 
Germany,  France,  Spaip,  Italy.  England  alone,  un* 
represented  in  the  Council,  was  of  course  unrepresented 
in  the  Conclave. 

The  Conclave  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  r^u- 
7th  bmbioii.  1^^  ^^^  A  studious  imitation  of  the  fbnns 
Oci.  24.  observed  by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The 
election,  after  not  many  days,  was  without  serious  strife ; 
asth  fiiMinn.  ^*  struck  Christendom  with  astonishment.  It 
^^^**  was  not  a  Prelate  whose  vigor  and  character 
might  guarantee  and  conduct  the  reformation  in  the 
Church,  on  the  expectation  of  which  rested  all  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  the  Council  of  Basle ;  not  a 
theologian  of  consummate  learning,  not  a  monk  of  rigid 
austerity,  it  was  not  even  a  Churchman  of  tried  and 
commanding  abilities.  It  was  a  temporal  sovereign, 
who,  weary  of  his  crown,  had  laid  it  down,  but  was 
not  unwilling  to  plunge  again  into  the  more  onerous 
business  of  a  Pope :  who  had  retired  not  into  the  desert, 
but  to  a  kind  of  villarconvent  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Lake  Geneva,  and  whose  life  at  best  decent  and 
calmly  devout,  if  not  easy  and  luxurious,  had  none  of 
the  imposing  rigor  of  the  old  founders  of  monastic 
orders.  Amadous  of  Savoy  was  summoned  from  his 
retreat  at  Thonon  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne.^ 

1  The  nomben  in  JEneas  SylWiu  are  perplexing.  The  twelve  Biabopi, 
indading  the  Cardinal,  were  to  represent  the  twelve  Apostles.  But  he 
names  manj  more.  The  account  in  the  Acts  of  Patricius  variet  In  many 
bat  not  rerjr  important  particulars. 

>  JBneas  Sylvius  (but  we  must  begin  to  hear  iEneas  with  more  mistmat) 
attributes  the  elevation  of  Amadous  to  a  deep-laid  plot.    **  Amadeos  qid  m 
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Objections  were  raised  tliat  Amadens  of  Savoy  was 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  that  he  had  been  married  and  had 
children.  These  difBcnlties  were  overruled,  and  yielded 
easfly  to  the  magnificent  eulogies  passed  on  the  piety, 
diarity,  holiness  of  the  hermit  of  Bipaille.  Some  of 
the  seci^t  motives  for  this  singular  choice  are  clear 
enough.  The  P<^  of  Basle  must  be  a  Pope,  at  least 
for  a  time,  without  Papal  revenues.  Italy,  all  the  pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter  which  acknowledged  the  P<^>e, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Eugenius,  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  revolt  to  the  Council.  If  any  of  the 
Transalpine  sovereigns  would  recognize  the  Antipope, 
none  was  likely  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  in  the  Vatican.  The  only  means  of  sup* 
porting  his  dignity  would  be  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy, 
which  his  poor- partisans  could  ill  bear;  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerftd  would  either  reftise,  or  resent 
and  pass  over  to  the  opposite  camp.  Amadeus,  at  first 
at  least,  might  maintain  his  own  court,  if  not  in  splen- 
dor, in  decency.  This,  however,  was  a  vain  hope. 
The  first  act  of  the  Council  after  the  election  was  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  of  a  fifth  penny  on  all  ecclesiastics, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  the  new  Pope. 
Perhaps  the  unpopularity  of  this  measure  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  impossibility  of  levying  it*  It  was  an  idle 
display  of  unprofitable  generosity.     If  Christendom 

ftitnruoi  P»paiii  spenbat  **  (p.  76).  **  SapientU  proditos  dioebatur  qui 
annis  jam  octo  et  ampllus  simiilatam  rellgionem  accepisset,  nt  papatam  con- 
leqni  poaset*'  He  makes  Amadeus  too  ftr-sighted.  JBneas  assigns  a  cu- 
rious speech  to  Cardinal  Cnsarini.  "J  was  afraid  that  thej  would  hare 
chosen  a  poor  and  a  good  man ;  then  there  had  been  indeed  danger.  It  is 
that  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  and  removes  mountains.  This  man 
hopes  to  accumulate  the  wealth  of  Pope  Martin*'  — lfartin*s  wealth  had 
passed  into  a  proverb  —  **  not  to  spend  his  own  money."  The  electioi 
VoT.  5;  confirmed,  Not.  17. 
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bad  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  oC  vw^  ^ope^ 
it  would  have  wakened  up  fix>m  its  indiftenmce,  co- 
alesced in  &vor  of  one,  or  discarded  both. 

A  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  CShurchmen 
in  Basle,  the  Cardinal  of  Aries  at  their  head  (he  was 
attended  by  the  Count  of  Thierstein,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missicmer),  proceeded  to  the  rojal  heimitage,  there  to 
announce  to  Amadeus  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See. 
Amadeus  assumed,  if  he  did  not  feel,  great  reluctance. 
If  his  retirement  and  seclusion  had  not  been  mere 
weariness  of  worldly  afiairs,  and  if  he  was  not  by  tim 
time  as  weary  of  his  seclusion  as  he  had  been  of  the 
world,  when  Amadeus  looked  down  on  the  shadow  of 
his  peaceful  retreat,  redected  in  the  blue  and  unbroken 
waters  of  the  lake  below,  he  might  have  serious  mis- 
givings in  assuming  the  busy,  invidious,  and,  at  least 
of  old,  perilous  function  of  an  Antipope.^  He  had  to 
plunge  into  an  interminable  religious  war,  with  the 
administration,  though  without  power,  of  the  spiritual 
afiairs  of  half  Christendom,  the  implacable ^iiatred  of 
the  other  half.  Some  di£Sculties  were  raised,  but  not 
those  of  a  deep  or  earnest  mind.  He  demurred  about 
the  form  of  the  oath,  the  change  of  the  name,  the  loss 
of  his  hermit*s  beard.  He  yielded  the  two  first  points, 
took  the  oath,  and  the  name  of  Felix  V. ;'  the  last 
only  on  finding  out  himself,  when  he  appeared  as  Pope 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Thonon,  the  unseemliness 
of  a  thick-bearded  Pope  among  a  retinue  of  shaven 
ecclesiastics. 


1  It  waa  hiB  avarice  which  caused  the  delay,  says  the  unftiendlj . 
Tet  it  was  natand  in  him  to  say,  "  Tou  have  passed  a  decree  soppreMiiig 
Annates:  how  is  the  Pope  to  be  maintained?  Am  I  to  expend  my  patii 
■ony,  and  so  disinherit  n^  sons? **  — Fea,  p.  TS. 

•  Accepts,  Dec.  17. 
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Thonjrh  enthroned  in  the  Church  of  S.\  Maurice, 
some  mor^liA  elapRed  before  his  triumphant  jom  94,  imo. 
progress  through  Switzerbnd  to  his  coronation  at  Basle. 
He  had  created  ^ve  Cardinals,  who  assisted  the  Car- 
dinal of  Aries  in  the  imposing  ceremony  first  of  his 
consecration  as  Bishop,  afterwards  his  coronation  af 
Pope ;  hb  two  8on«,  th«  Dtike  of  Savoy  and  the  Counf 
of  Qeneva,  an  unusual  nght  at  a  Papal  inauguration 
stood  by  his  side.  Fifty  thousand  spectators  beheM 
the  stately  ceremony :  the  t*a*ti  which  he  wore  was  rf 
surpassing  cost  and  splendor  &M  to  be  worth  80,009 
gold  crowns.* 

So  then  for  the  last  time  Obriistendom  beheld  the 
strife  of  Pope  and  Antipope,  each  on  their  respective 
thrones,  hurling  spiritual  blunders  against  each  other. 
The  indignation  of  Eugenius  knew  no  bounds.  His 
denunciations  contained  all  and  more  tb^n  all  the  mal- 
edictions which  were  laid  up  in  the  P^pal  armory 
against  usurjnng  rivals.  The  Fathers  of  Ba^Ie  repelled 
them,  if  with  less  virulent,  with  not  less  provoking 
contempt 

But  Christendom  heard  these  argiunentfl  tnd  r^ 
criminatbns  with  mortifying  indifference.  Th^t  which 
some  centuries  ago  would  have  arrayed  kingdom  Against 
kingdom,  and  divided  each  kingdom  within  itself,  the 
sovereigns  against  the  hierarchy,  or  the  hierarchy  m 
civil  feud,  now  hardly  awoke  curiosity.  No  omen  •# 
sure  of  the  decline  of  the  sacerdotal  power;  never 
again  had  it  vital  energy  enough  for  a  schism. 

The  Transalpine  kingdoms  indeed  took  different  parts 
but  with  such  languid  and  inactive  zeal,  that  as  to  tb« 
smaller  states  it  is  difficult  without  close  investigation  tr 
1  JbieM  Syhriiu,  Hbt  GoneU.  BasIL  L  IL 
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detect  their  bias.  France  had  already  in  her  synod  at 
Bourges  declared  in  &yor  oS  the  CoonciU  but  es^ressed 
cold  and  discouraging  doubts  as  to  its  powers  of  dq)o»- 
ing  Pope  Engenius  and  electing  another  Ponti£^  The 
King  spoke  of  Felix  V .  as  of  Monsieur  de  Savoye,  sug- 
gested the  summoning  another  Council  in  some  city 
of  France,  but  took  no  measure  to  enforce  his  sugges- 
tion. England  was  occupied,  as  indeed  was  France, 
with  its  own  internal  contests.  The  King  of  Arr»- 
gon  alone  took  an  active  part,  but  on  both  sides,  and 
for  his  own  ends.  The  kingdom  ^  Naples  was  hii 
sole  object ;  he  would  wrest  that  realm  from  the  feeUe 
pretensions  of  Rentf  of  Anyou.  At  first  the  devoted 
ally  of  Felix,  he  would  transport  the  Antipope  to  the 
shores  of  Nicies,  having  subdued  the  kingdom  to  himr 
self  under  the  Papal  investiture,  march  to  Rome  with 
his  triumphant  forces,  and  place  the  Antipope  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  Amadeus  wisely  shrunk  from  this 
desperate  enterprise.  The  King  of  Arragon,  in  a  year 
or  two,  had  changed  his  game.  The  Pope  Eug^fiius 
scrupled  not,  at  the  hazard  of  estranging  France,  to 
abandon  the  helpless  Angevine.  Alfonso  of  Arragon 
became  convinced  of  the  rightful  title  of  Eugenius  to 
tlie  Pontificate. 

€rermany  maintained  the  most  cool  and  deliberate 
apathy.  At  three  successive  Diets  at  Mentz,^  at  Nu- 
remberg, at  Frankfort,  i^peared  the  envoys  of  Bask 
and  of  Rome,  of  Felix  and  of  Eugenius,  men  of  the 
most  consummate  eloquence.     At  Mentz  John  Bishop 

1  Mentz,  Feb.  1440.  At  MenU  the  Diet,  before  the  deotioD  of  the  Enper- 
«r  Frederick  m.,  in  the  disdainfld  Assertion  of  their  neutrality,  published 
a  declaration  in  which  they  sedulously  avoided  the  word  Pope.  They 
spoke  of  EccIesiA  Dei,  Eoolesia  Bomana,  Sedes  Apostolica,  as  the  '*  coi  &• 
denda  ea^  adhnsio.*'  -p-Daac,  Nicolas  ton  Cosa,  p.  SS8. 
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of  Segovia  on  the  part  of  Basle,  Nicolas  of  Cusa  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  respective 
masters :  thej  cited  authorities  which  of  old  would  have 
commanded  awftd  reverence,  precedents  which  would 
have  been  admitted  as  irrefragable,  but  were  heard 
witli  languid  indifference.  At  Nuremberg  with  Nico- 
las of  Cusa  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento  not.  ao,  im. 
and  the  famous  Dominican  Torquemada,  on  the  side 
of  Basle  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  AtA.i».i4AL 
Mentz^  again  Nicolas  de  Cusa  took  the  lead  for  the 
P<^,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  for  the  Council. 
The  Diet  on  each  occasion  relapsed  into  its  ostenta- 
tions neutrality,  which  it  maintained  at  subsequent 
meetings.^  Even  the  aggressive  measure  ▲.!».  i448. 
ventured  at  length  by  Eugenius,  the  degradation  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  as  adherents 
of  the  heretical  Council,  and  the  usurping  pseudo-pope, 
might  have  passed  away  as  an  ineffectual  menace ;  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  dispossessing  these  power- 
ful Prelates.  If  he  might  hope  to  raise  a  strife  in 
Germany  by  appointing  Prelates  of  noble  or  rich  Ger- 
man houses,  diere  was  danger  lest  the  nation  might 
resent  this  inta:ierence  with  the  German  Electorate ; 
it  might  lead  to  the  renunciation  of  his  authority.  He 
must  look  for  other  support.     To  Cologne  he  named 

1  Daz  hms  giyen  Nicolas  de  Casals  speech  at  Jbngth.  His  speech  and 
tkat  of  Uw  Atvhbishop  of  Palemo  are  in  Wurdtwein. 

*  The  speech  of  Nicolas  of  Cosa  shows  the  course  of  argument  adopted 
to  annol  the  pretensions  atad  blast  the  character  of  Felix.  The  whole  is 
represented  as  an  old  and  deep-laid  conspiracj  on  his  part  The  Council, 
the  Conclave  had  been  crowded  with  his  obsequious  vassals  (the  four  Italian 
Bishops  were,  it  is  true,  those  of  Vercelli,  Turin,  Aosta,  and  another) ;  his 
relnctanoe  to  assume  the  tiara  was  hypocr/tical  eflAnonteiy;  even  his  formst 
abdication  of  his  throne  a  base  simulation  of  humility. 
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the  nephew,  to  Trdves  the  natoral  son,  of  the  Duke 
of  Borgundj. 

The  Schiflm  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  left  to  die  out 
of  itself,  or,  if  endowed  with  inextingmshable,  obsti- 
nate vitality,  be  kept  np  in  unregarded  insignificance. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle  still  remained  in  the  dly, 
but  had  ceased  their  sessions.^  The  Council  of  Flor- 
ence was  prorogued  to  Rome.  Eugenius  was  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Italy;  Fdix  in  his  court  at 
Lausanne,  or  Geneya.  The  Popes  mi^t  still  hate, 
they  could  not  injure,  hardly  molest  each  other ;  they 
might  wage  a  war  of  decrees,  but  no  more. 

One  man  alone  by  his  consummate  address  and  sub- 
tlety, by  his  inde&tigable  but  undiscemed  influence, 
restored  the  Papacy  to  Italy,  never  but  for  one  short 
reign  (that  of  Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht)  to  depart  fipom 
it,  himself  in  due  time  to  recdve  the  reward  of  his 
success  in  nothing  less  tban  the  Popedom.  Eugenius 
and  his  successor  Pope  Nicolas  V.  enjoyed  the  fame 
and  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  of  its  inglorious  dissolution.  But 
the  real  author  of  that  dissolution,  of  its  gradual  degra- 
dation in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  of  the  alienation  of 
the  Emperor  from  its  cause ;  he  who  quietly  drove 
Pope  Felix  to  his  abdication,  and  even  added  firmnesi 
and  resolution  to  the  obstinate  and  violent  opposition 
f  Pope  Eugenius,  was  JSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini. 

iLMtSMikMi.    Tliei4tlL   JUj,14SS. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

JCNEAS  STLYIUS  PICCOLOMINI.    DISSOLUTION  OF  GODMOiL 
OF  BASLE. 

The  life  of  iBneas  Sylvius  is  the  history  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Council  of  Basle  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
as  an  autobiography  of  an  Italian,  a  Churchman,  a 
Cardinal,  at  length  a  Pope,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Christian  history  of  his  times  —  that  of  the  opin- 
ions, manners,  judgments,  feelings  of  mankind.  Con* 
trast  it  with  the  rise  of  high  ecclesiastics  in  former 
times  I 

The  house  of  Piccolomini  had  been  among  the 
noblest  of  Sienna,  lords  of  fortresses  and  castles.  On 
the  rise  of  the  popular  government  in  that  city,  the 
Piccolominis  sunk  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles.  Yet  the 
grandfather  of  iBneas  possessed  an  ample  estate.  He 
died  early,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  The  estate  was 
£ssipated  by  negligent  or  improvident  guardians  ;  the 
fiither  of  iEneas  married  a  noble  virpn,  but  without 
dowry,  except  the  burdensome  one  —  extraordinary 
fertility.  She  frequently  bore  twins,  and  in  the  end 
had  twenty-two  children.  Ten  only  grew  up,  and  Pic- 
colomini retired  to  the  quiet  town  of  Corsignano,  to 
bring  up  in  humble  condition  his  large  family.  The 
plague  swept  off  all  but  ^neas  Sylvius  and  two  sisters. 

JSneas  Sylvius  was  bom  October  18,  1405*    Hii 
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third  baptismal  name  was  Bartholomew,  that  of  the 
Apostle  of  India.  His  in&ncj  was  not  uneven tfiil : 
at  tiiree  jears  old  he  fell  from  a  wall,  was  taken  up, 
as  supposed,  with  a  mortal  wound  in  his  head ;  at  eight 
was  tossed  bj  a  bull.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
left  his  father*s  house,  heir  to  no  more  than  his  noble 
name,  went  to  Sienna,  was  maintained  by  his  relations, 
and  studied  law  and  letters.  The  war  between  Flor- 
ence and  Sienna  drove  him  from  his  native  dty  to  seek 
his  fortunes.  Dominico  Capranica,  named  as  Cardinal 
by  Pope  Martin  V.,  rejected  by  Pope  Eugenius,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  engaged 
the  young  Piocolomini  as  his  secretary.  After  a  peril- 
ous voyage  ^neas  reached  Genoa,  travelled  to  Milan, 
where  he  saw  the  great  Duke  Philippe  Maria,  and 
passed  the  snowy  St.  Gothard  to  Basle.  Capranica, 
tbou^  he  resumed  his  Cardinalate  on  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  secretary.  Maesa 
found  employment  in  the  same  office,  first  with  Nico- 
demo  Scaligero,  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Verona ;  him  he  accompanied  to  Frankfort :  after- 
wards with  Bartolomeo  Visconti,  Bishop  of  Novara* 
With  the  Bishop  of  Novara  he  returned  to  Italy ;  by 
his  own  account,  through  his  eloquence  obtained  the 
Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Pavia  for  a  Novarese 
of  humble  birth,  against  a  Milanese  of  noble  family 
and  powerftd  connections.  With  the  Bishop  of  Novara 
he  went  to  Florence,  to  the  Court  of  Pope  Eugenius : 
he  visited  the  famous  Piocinino,  and  his  own  kindred 
at  Sienna.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  found  his 
master,  the  Bishop  of  Novara,  und^  a  charge  pf  cap- 
ital treason.^  The  Bishop  and  his  secretary  Piccolomini 
I  Voifft,  Leben  JBoea  SylTio,  p.  80  <BeHin,  1866),  Im  rttamyttd  «»  on 
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found  refiige  under  the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Croce  (Albergati).  The  Cardinal  was  sent  as 
Legate  to  France,  to  reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England,  Charles  VII.  and  Henry  VI.  In  attendance 
on  the  Cardinal  Maeaa  passed  a  third  time  through 
Milan,  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  on  the 
Lake  of  (Jeneva.  At  Thonon  he  saw  Amadous  of 
Savoy,  afterwards  the  Pope  Felix  V.  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  in  his  hermitage,  living,  as  he  says,  a  life  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  penance.^  They  proceeded 
to  Basle,  not  yet  at  open  war  with  Pope  Eugenius^ 
dropped  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  took  horse  to 
Aiz-lar^Chapelle,  Liege,  Louvain,  Douay,  Toumay, 
to  Arras.  The  Cardinal  di  Santa  Croce  began  Us 
difficult  fimction  of  mediating  between  the  French,  the 
English,  and  the  Burgnndians. 

.^eas  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Scot- 
land, to  restore  a  certain  preUte  to  the  fiivor  of  the 
Eling.  He  went  to  Calais.  The  suspicious  English 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  or  to  go  back.  For- 
tunately the  Cardinal  of  Wincliester  arrived  from  Ar- 
ras, and  obtained  for  him  permission  to  embark.  But 
the  English  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  secretary  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  whom  they  accused  of 
conspiring  to  alienate  Philip  of  Burgundy  from  their 
cause.  He  was  refrised  letters  of  safe-conduct ;  he 
must  be  employed  in  some  hostile  intrigue  with  the 
Scots.  During  this  delay  iESneas  visited  the  wonders 
of  populous  and  most  wealthy  London.    He  saw  the 

rsrel  a  deep  |>lot  against  Eugennu  IV.    It  is  qaestionabls  whetfaar  Hit 
Bishop  of  NoTara  was  not  treacherous  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Visooiiti 
m  whose  &yor  he  was  reinstated. 
A  ^  Ifagis  Tolnptnosam  qoam  poenitentialem.*' 
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noble  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  sumptuous  tombs  of 
the  kings  at  Westminster,  the  Thames,  with  the  rapid 
ebb  and  flow  of  its  tide,  and  the  bridge  like  a  city.' 
But  of  all  things,  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canter- 
bury most  excited  his  amazement,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, fine  double  pearls,^  and  carbuncles.  No  one 
ofiered  less  than  silver  at  this  shrine.  He  crossed  to 
Flanders,  went  to  Bruges,  took  ship  at  Ecluse,  Ihe 
most  frequented  port  in  the  West,  was  blown  towards 
the  coast  of  Norway,  encountered  two  terrible  storms, 
one  of  fourteen  hours,  one  of  two  nights  and  a  day. 
The  sailors  were  driven  so  far  north  that  they  did  not 
know  the  stars.  The  twelfth  day  a  lucky  north  wind 
brought  them  to  Scotland.  In  a  fit  of  devout  grati- 
tude JEneas  walked  barefoot  ten  miles  to  Our  Lady 
at  Whitechurch,  but  sufiered  so  much  from  exhaustion 
and  numbed  feet  that  he  hardly  got  to  the  court.  He 
was  received  by  the  King  with  great  favor,  obtained 
the  object  of  his  mission,  his  expenses  were  paid,  and 
he  was  presented  with  fifty  nobles  and  two  horses  for 
his  journey. 

The  Italian  describes  Scotland  as  a  cold  country, 
producing  little  corn,  almost  without  wood.  '*  They 
dig  out  of  the  earth  a  kind  of  sulphurous  stone,  which 
they  bum."  Their  cities  have  no  walls,  their  houses 
are  mostly  built  without  mortar,  the  roofe  of  turf,  the 
doors  of  the  cottages  bulls'  hides.    The  common  people 

^  H«  WW  alio  ft  TiOi^PB^  whtn  iMn  ««•  Mtf  to  be  b«ro  with  tiilt. 
s  Unioiiibiii. 

«« ijid  in  his  eup  an  Mifaii  ■h»U  hft  lluwir 
Blohtr  than  thftt  whloh  ftrar  saooaniTa  Unffi 
On  Danmark'a  tfarona  ha?*  worn." 

Bmdti,  T.  1 
—Sea  Nnraa*s  QioMaiy. 
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mre  poor  and  rude,  with  plenty  of  flesh  and  fish ;  bread 
is  a  delicacy.  The  men  are  small  and  bold;  the 
women  of  white  complexion,  disposed  to  sexual  indul- 
gence.^ Thej  had  only  imported  wine.*  They  export 
to  Flanders  hides,  wool,  salt-fish  and  pearls.'  The 
Scots  were  delighted  by  nothing  so  much  as  abuse  of 
the  English.  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  parts: 
one  cultivated  (the  lowlands) ;  one  forest  (the  high- 
lands) without  cornfields.  The  forest  Scots  spoke  a 
different  language,  and  lived  on  the  barks  of  trees.^ 
During  the  winter  solstice,  the  time  when  ^neas  was 
there,  the  days  were  only  four  hours  long. 

JEneas  had  suffered  enough  in  his  sea  voyages ;  he 
determined  to  run  all  hazards,  and  find  his  way  through 
England.  He  was  fortunate  in  Jus  resolution :  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  about  to  embark  foundered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.  The  captain,  who  was  returning 
to  Flanders  to  be  married,  with  all  the  passengers  and 
crew,  were  drowned  in  sight  of  shore.  .£neas  set  off 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  He  passed  the  Tweed  in  a 
boat,  entered  a  large  town  about  sunset,  found  lodging 
in  a  cottage  where  he  was  housed,  and  supped  with  the 
parish  priest.  He  had  plenty  of  broth,  geese  and 
fowls  ;  neither  wine  nor  bread.  All  the  women  of  the 
town  crowded  to  see  him,  as  to  see  a  negro  or  an  In- 
dian in  Italy.     They  asked  who  he  was,  whether  ho 

1  ifineas  adds  that  kissing  women  in  Scotland  meant  no  more  than  shak- 
ing hands  in  Italjr.  Like  Erasmus  later  in  England,  he  drew  Italian  ooa- 
clations  from  Northern-  manners. 

*  Their  horses  were  small  hackneys,  mostly  geldings.  They  neither 
enrried  nor  combed  them.    They  had  no  bridles ! 

s  Bfargaritas. 

4  He  says  also  that  there  were  no  woods  in  Scotland.  Books  {eormcei) 
were  newly  introdaced,  and  therefore  the  trees  whereon  they  boilt  belonged 
to  the  King's  Exchequer ! 
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was  a  Christian.  JBneas  had  been  warned  of  the 
scanty  fare  which  he  wonld  find  on  his  jonmej,  and 
had  provided  himself  in  a  certain  monastery  (there  no 
donbt  alone  such  luxories  could  be  found}  with  some 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  measure  ci  red  wine.  This 
heightened  the  wonder  of  the  barbarians,  who  had 
never  seen  wine  nor  white  bread.  Some  women  with 
child  began  to  handle  the  bread  and  smdl  the  wine, 
^neas  was  too  courteous  not  to  gratify  their  longings, 
and  gave  them  the  whole.  The  supper  lasted  till  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  priest,  his  host,  and 
his  children,  and  all  the  men,  took  leave  of  JEneas, 
and  said  tliat  they  must  retire  to  a  certain  tower  a  long 
way  off  for  fear  of  the  Scots,  who,  on  the  ebb  oi  the 
tide,  were  wont  to  cross  over  and  plunder.  No  en- 
treaties could  induce  them  to  tak^e  j£neas  with  them, 
nor  any  of  their  women,  though  many  of  them  were 
young  girls  and  handsome  matrons.  The  enemy  would 
do  them  no  harm :  the  borderers'  notions  of  harm  were 
somewhat  peculiar.^  The  Italian  remained  with  his 
two  servants,  a  single  guide,  and  a  hundred  women, 
who  sat  round  the  fire  all  ni^t  spinning  hemp  and 
talking  with  his  interpreter.  After  great  part  c(  the 
night  was  passed,  there  was  a  violent  barking  of  d<^ 
and  cackling  of  geese.  The  women  ran  away,  the 
guide  with  them,  and  there  was  as  great  confusion  as 
if  the  enemy  were  there.  JESneas  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  stay  in  his  chamber  (it  was  a  stable),  lest,  be- 
ing quite  ignorant  of  the  ways,  he  might  run  into  the 

1  w  Qui  fltnpnim  inter  mala  non  ducmit**  It  moat  be  remembered  titft 
MnmM  picked  ap  all  he  learned  tbrongh  an  inteipreter,  pcobablj  a  man 
who  knew  a  few  worde  of  bad  Latin.  I  owe  perhaps  an  apology  for  insert- 
mg  tbn  scene,  so  irresistibly  diaracteristic,  if  not  qoite  in  its  plaee.  Walter 
Beott,  if  I  remember,  had  seen  it  m  his  mnltifknoas  reading. 
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arms  of  the  mosstroopers.    Presently  tlie  women  and 
the  goide  returned:  it  was  a  ialse  alarm. 

JBneas  set  ont  the  next'  morning.  When  he  afrhred 
at  Newcastle  (said  to  be  a  work  of  the  Cffisars)  he 
seemed  to  have  retnmed  to  the  habitable  world,  so  rag- 
ged, wild,  and  bleak,  was  the  whole  Border.  At  Dmv 
ham  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede.  At 
York,  a  large  and  populous  city,  there  was  a  church 
fiunous  throughout  the  world  for  its  size  and  architeo 
tore,  with  a  most  splendid  shrine,  and  with  glass  walla 
(the  rich  and  large  windows)  between  very  slender 
clustered  pillars.  (Had  iEneas  seen  none  of  the  Ger- 
man or  Flemish  Oothic  cathedrals?)  On  his  way 
southward  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
realm,  returning  to  his  court  in  London  The  judge 
began  to  talk  of  the  business  in  Arras,  and,  not  suspect- 
ing who  iEneas  was,  to  abuse  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  In  the  company 
of  the  judge,  who,  had  he  known  who  he  was,  would 
have  committed  him  to  prison,  he  arrived  safe  in  Lon* 
don.  There  he  found  a  royal  proclamation  that  no  fbr- 
dgner  should  leave  the  realm  without  a  passport,  which 
he  cared  not  to  ask  for.  He  got  away  by  bribing  the 
officers,  a  matter  of  course,  as  such  personages  never 
refuse  hard  money.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
dience  to  Basle  and  to  Milan.  Finding  that  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Santa  Croce  had  been  sent  back  from  Florence, 
and  had  passed  by  the  Valley  of  the  Adige,  and  over 
the  Arlberg  to  Basle,  he  returned  over  the  Alps  by 
Brig,  and  joined  liis  master  at  Basle. 

JSneas  was  an  Italian  in  his  passions,  and  certainly 
under  no  austere,  monkish  self-control.  His  morals 
were  those  of  his  age  and  country.     His  letters  are  foil 
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of  amatory  matters,  in  the  earlier  of  which,  as  he  bj 
no  means  counsels  his  firiends  to  severe  restraint,  he 
does  not  profess  to  set  them  an  example.  Licentious- 
ness seems  to  be  a  thing  of  course.  He  was  not  yet  in 
holy  orders :  to  do  him  justice,  as  yet  he  shrank  from 
that  decided  step,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  some 
difficulties.  ^  His  confessions  are  plain  enough ;  he 
makes  no  boast  of  constancy.^  But  the  most  unblush- 
ing avowal  of  his  loose  notions  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  own  father,  whom  he  requests  to  take  charge  of  a 
natural  son.  The  mother  of  his  son  was  an  English- 
woman whom  he  met  at  Strasburg,  of  no  great  beauty, 
but  who  spoke  Italian  with  great  ease  and  sweetness. 
"  It  was  the  beauty  of  her  eIo<]uence  by  which  Cle- 
opatra inthralled  not  Mark  Antony  only,  but  Julius 
Caesar."  He  anticipates  his  Other's  objection  to  the 
sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  in  being  a  parent  without 
being  a  husband.  He  had  done  only  what  every  one 
else  did.  God  had  made  him  prone  to  desire :  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  holier  than  David,  or  wiser  than  Sol- 
omon. He  borrows  the  language  of  Terenije  —  "  Shall 
I,  weak  man  that  I  am,  not  do  that  which  so  many 
great  men  have  done  ?  "  But  his  examples  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  lover  in  the  comedy,  but  Moses, 
Aristotle^  and  some  good  Christians.'    Let  us  hastily 

*  **  Cavi  ne  me  saoer  ordo  Involveret"  —  Epist  1. 

s  "  Ego  pluTOB  vidi  amaviqae  foBmlnaa,  qaanim  exinde  potitos,  magnQm 
tAdium*  flttBcepi.**  —  Epist  xItI.  Compare  the  coane  pleasant,  Epist 
bcii.    He  was  averse  to  Geiman  women :  he  could  aot  speak  German. 

*  **  Mecumque  quis  reprehendit,  inqoam,  si  ego  humando  fkciam,  qaod 
maximi  viri  non  emit  aspemati.  Interdnm  Moreen,  interdom  AristoCelem, 
nonnunquam  Christianos  in  exemplom  somebam.**  —  Epitt  xt.  The  pab> 
lication,  or  at  least  the  admission  of  this  letter  into  a  collection  pnbUshed 
after  the  Popedom  of  iEneas,  Is  singular  enough.  But  even  ttib  letter  if 
modesty  oompared  to  Epist  xxiii. 
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despatch  this,  if  not  the  least  cnrions,  not  the  most 
edifying  passage  in  the  life  of  the  future  Pope.  Later 
in  life  he  was  seized  with  a  paro:^sm  of  virtue,  and 
wrote  some  letters  on  such  subjects  in  a  more  grave 
and  ecclesiastical  tone.  In  an  epistle  written  at  th« 
approach  of  Lent,  he  urges  his  friend  to  flee  all  woman- 
kind, as  a  fatal  pestilence.  When  jou  look  on  a  woman 
you  look  on  the  devil.  He  had  himself  erred  often, 
too  often ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  become 
more  correct,  not  from  severe  virtue,  but  from  the  ad- 
vance, it  must  have  been,  of  premature  age.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  for  one  vice  which  he  could  not 
indulge,  hj  another.  The  votary  of  Venus  (his  own 
words)  had  become  the  votary  of  Bacchus.  To  his 
new  god  he  will  be  faithftil  to  death.  JEneas  must 
then  have  been  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years 
old.1 

He  was  forty  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Romance, 
£uryalas  and  Lucretia»  a  romance  with  neither  incident 
nor  invention  ;^  in  its  moral  tone  and  in  the  warmth 
(^  its  descriptions,  as  in  its  prolixity,  a  novel  of  Boccac- 
cio, but  without  his  inimitable  grace;  yet  ^neas  no 
doubt  thought  that  he  infinitely  surpassed  Boccaccio's 
vulgar  Italian  by  hi3  refined  and  classical  Latinity.  In 
the  penitential  Letter  on  this  subject,  in  later  life  (after 


1  **  Tom  q«oqtie  et  illad  yenrai  est  langaeBoere  viiw  meos,  oftnis  aspenot 
fum,  arid!  nervi  sunt,  osea  cariosa,  rugis  corpos  aratom  est.  Nee  uUi  ego 
foBminm  possum  esse  yoluptati,  nee  voloptatem  mihi  aiStne  foemina  potest. 
Baccfao  magis  quam  Veneri  parebo:  Tinum  me  alit,  me  Juvat,  me  oblectat, 
ma  beat:  hie  liquor  saavis  mihi  erit  usque  ad  mortem.  Namque  ut  fateor, 
magis  me  Venus  fogitat,  quam  ego  illam  horreo."  Tbe  letter  (Epist  xcii.) 
is  written  to  John  Freund,  Prothonotaiy  of  Cologne,  not  long  after  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1442. 

s  The  disgnioeflil  histoiy  is  probably  a  true  one. 
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he  was  Pope !)  the  lingering  vanity  of  the  author  still 
struggles  with  his  sense  of  decency.^ 

So,  then,  the  Siennese  adventurer  had  visited  almost 
every  realm  of  Northern  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  England;  he  is  in  the  ccmfidence 
of  Cardinals,  he  is  in  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  most  learned  and  influential  mea  in  Christen- 
dom. 

No  sooner  was  JBneas  fixed  at  Basle,  than  his  singu- 
lar aptitude  for  business,  no  doubt  his  fluent  and  per- 
spicuous Latin,  his  flexibility  of  opinion,  his  rapidly 
growing  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  determination  to 
push  his  fortunes,  his  fidelity  to  the  master  in  whose 
service  he  happened  to  be,  opened  the  way  to  advance- 
ment ;  offices,  honors,  rewards  crowded  upon  him.  He 
was  secretary,*  first  reporter  of  the  proceedings,  then 
held  the  office  as  writer  of  the  epistles  of  the  Council.* 
He  was  among  the  twelve  Presidents  chosen  by  the 
Council.  The  office  of  tliese  duodecimvirs  was  to  pre- 
pare all  business  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Council ; 
nothing  could  be  brought  forward  witliout  their  previ- 
ous sanction,  nor  any  one  admitted  to  tlie  Council  till 
they  had  examined  and  approved  his  tilte.  He  oft^i 
presided  over  his  department,  which  was  that  of  faith. 
The  leaden  seal  of  the  Council  was  oft^i  in  his  custody. 
During  his  career  he  was  ambassador  from  the  Council 
three  times  to  Strasburg,  twice  to  Constance,  twice  to 

^  Epist  cocxv.  There  were  two  things  in  the  book,  a  too  laaciyioiif  Uffm- 
ttoiy  and  an  edifying  moral.  Unhappily  many  readen  dwelt  oo  tiie  tn^ 
hardly  any,  alas !  attended  to  the  latter.  "  Ita  impravatnm  est  atqoe  eb- 
fbscatam  infetix  mortalium  genus.**  He  adds,  **  Nee  priTatom  hnmin— 
Dlnris  fkcite  qoam  Pondfioem;  iEneam  icjidte,  Pinm  suadpite.** 

a  Scriba. 

*  Abbreriator  m^or. 
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Frankfort,  once  to  Trent,  later  to  the  Emperor  Albert, 
and  to  persuade  Frederick  III.  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Council. 

Hh  eloquence  made  him  a  power.  His  first  appear- 
ance with  a  voice  in  the  Council  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  memorable  debate  on  the  prorogation  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  Italy*  We  have  heard  that,  while  the  Pope  in- 
sisted on  ^e  removal  of  the  Council  to  Florence  or 
Udine,  the  Council  would  remove  only  to  Avignon. 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  by  his  ambassadors,  urged  the  in- 
termediate measure,  the  adjournment  to  the  city  of 
Pavia.  But  his  ambassador,  Isidore  Bishop  of  Bo»- 
sano,  was  but  an  indifferent  orator.  He  talked  so  fool- 
ishly that  they  were  obliged  to  silence  him.  jSJneas 
had  been  twice  or  three  times  at  Milan ;  he  was  not 
averse  to  make  friends  at  that  powerful  Court;  nor 
was  he  disinclined  by  taking  a  middle  course  to  wait 
the  issue  of  events.  He  obtained  permission  of  the 
President,  the  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  and  urged  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours,  which  excited  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, the  claims  of  Pavia  against  Florence,  Udine, 
and  Avignon.  His  zeal  was  not  unrewarded.  The 
Archbishop  presented  him  to  the  Provostship  of  St. 
I^awrence  in  Milan.  His  rival  Isidore  remonstrated 
against  the  appointment  of  a  stranger.  He  protested 
before  the  Council ;  the  Council  was  unanimously  in 
fitvor  of  ^neas.  He  went  to  Milan,  but  found  that 
the  Chapter  had  already  elected  a  Provost  of  the  noble 
house  of  Landriano,  whom  he  found  in  actual  posses- 
sion. But  the  Duke,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Court 
were  all-powerfhl ;  the  intruder  was  expelled.  At 
Milan  JSneas  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  lusted 
9eventy-five  days,  and   was  subdued  with  great  di^ 
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ficulty.^  On  his  return  to  Basle,  lie  recovered  hifl 
health  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  {»^ach  the  commemora- 
tion sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Mil* 
an.  This  sermon  by  one  not  in  orders  was  opposed 
by  the  theologians,  but  met  with  great  success. 

The  war  had  now  broken  out  between  the  Fope  and 
the  Council ;  there  was  no  middle  ground ;  every  one 
must  choose  his  side.  None,  so  long  as  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  in  the  ascend- 
ant, so  bold,  so  loyal  a  partisan,  or  with  such  lofiy  con- 
ceptions of  the  superiority  of  the  Council  over  the 
Pope,  as  j£neas  PiccolominL  As  historian  of  the 
Council,  he  asserts  \t8  plenary  authority.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  undertaking  this  work  are  charao- 
teristic  He  had  begun  to  repent  that  he  had  wasted 
so  much  time  in  the  idle  and  unrewarded  pursuits  of 
poetry,  oratory,  history^  Was  he  still  to  live  improvi- 
dent as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field? 
Was  he  never  to  be  in  possession  of  money,  the  owner 
of  an  estate  ?  The  true  rule  of  life  is,  that  a  man  at 
twenty  should  strive  to  be  great,  at  thirty  prudoDit,  at 
forty  rich.  But,  alas  I  the  bias  was  too  strong:  he 
must  write  history. 

Throughout  that  history  he  is  undisguisedly,  inflex- 
ibly, hostile  to  Eugenius  IV.'  He  sums  up  with  great 
force  and  clearness,  irrefragably,  as  he  asserts,  to  his 
own  mind,  irrefragably  it  should  be  to  the  reason  of 
men,  the  whole  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the 

1  He  relates  that  a  certain  drug  was  administered,  which  appeared  to  fUl 
In  its  operation.  He  was  abo^  to  take  a  second  dose,  when  the  first  began 
to  work :  **  nt  nonagiota  >ncibi]s  asaorgere  cogeretur.** 

3  The  reader  muBi  not  confound  two  distinct  histories,  one,  that  published 
in  Brown,  Fascicnlos,  and  in  his  Works;  the  other  bj  Pea,  in  Roms,  as  lat« 
as  the  year  1829.    I  cite  thift  as  **  Fea.*' 
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Council  over  the  Pope,  Words  are  wanting  to  exprest 
his  admiration  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Aries :  his  opponents  are  secret 
or  timid  traitors  to  the  highest  Church  principles. 
Eugenius  IV.  sinks  to  plain  Gabriel  Condolmieri.^ 
iBneas  does  not  disguise  his  contempt.  He  reproaches 
the  Pope  with  perfidy,  as  seeking  either  to  dissolve  the 
Council  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  hberty.  He  is  severe 
against  the  peijory  of  those  who  had  deserted  the 
Council  to  join  the  Pope.  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the  Ber* 
eides  of  the  apostasy,  is  guilty  of  schism.  So  he  con- 
tinues to  the  end :  still  he  is  the  ardent  panegyrist  of 
the  Canfinal  of  Aries,  after  the  declaration  of  the  her 
eay  of  Pope  Eugenius,  after  Ae  deposition  of  that 
Pope,  even  after  the  election  o£  Pope  Felix. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Albert  of 
Austria,  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  hesitated  to  ac- 
c^t  the  dignity.  The  Hungarians  insbted  that  he  had 
be«n  raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  promoted  to  the  Em- 
pire. Bartolomeo,  Bishop  of  Novara,  the  ambassador 
of  Philip  Duke  of  Milan  to  Vienna,  persuaded  ^neas, 
either  as  empowered,  or  thought  to  be  empowered,  by 
the  Council,  to  accompany  him  on  this  important  mis* 
si<m.  An  address,  drawn  by  ^neas,  not  only  ik.i>.  1488. 
induced  Albert  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown,  bu(  won 
over  the  Hungarians,  more  than  to  consent,  even  to 
urge  their  King  to  this  step.  The  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Diet  were  awarded  to  JSneas.  But  ^neas  took 
great  disHke  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  afterwards  to 
pass  so  many  years:  he  returned  to  Basle. 

1  '*Qiiodrai  OMntite  «gt  iniqidUs  GAbrieli,  et  p«rdkUt  ewn  D«iiinw  m 
■MlitUtBoa.'*-^Lib.iLra^.  init 
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He  returned  at  a  fearftil  time.  During  the  sixty 
days,  it  has  been  said,  between  the  deposition  of  Enge- 
nios  IV.  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  the  plagae 
raged  at  Basle.  Some  of  the  dearest  firioids  of  JSncas 
fell  around  him.  He  was  himself  among  the  few  who 
had  the  malady  and  recovered.  He  might  well  ascribe 
his  cure  to  Divine  goodness,  ^neas  preferred  piety  to 
science.  There  were  two  femons  physicians,  one  a 
Parisian  of  admirable  skill  without  religion,  the  other 
a  German,  ignorant  but  pious.  The  nature  of  a  cer- 
tain powder  administered  to  ^neat  (the  rest  of  the 
mode  of  cure  is  fully  detailed^)  the  pious  doctor  kqpt  a 
profound  secret  The  patient  was  in  a  high  fever,  de- 
lirious, and  so  &r  gone  as  to  receive  extreme  uncti<m. 
A  rumor  of  his  death  reached  Milan ;  hb  Provostship 
was  given  away ;  on  his  recovery  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  resuming  it.  He  wrote  to  his  patron  the 
Duke,  urging  that  the  &ct  of  his  writing  was  tolerably 
conclusive  proof  that  he  was  alive. 

j£nea8  was  not  without  his  place  of  honor  in  the 
A.>.  1480.  great  affiur  of  the  election  of  the  new  Pope. 
He  might  indeed  have  been  an  Elector.  There  w^e 
but  few  Italians  in  the  Conclave.  The  consent  of 
more  was  earnestly  desired.  JEneas  was  urged  to  ac- 
cumulate the  minor  orders,  with  the  snbdiaconate  and 
diaconate,  which  might  qualify  him  for  the  suflrage. 
He  was  still  unwilling  to  fetter  himself  with  the  awful 
sanctity  of  Holy  Orders.  He  was  first  employed  in 
the  difficult  negotiations  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Electors.     He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  two  Masters 

1  Thft  bubo  mm  in  the  left  grom,  the  rein  of  tibe  left  Ibot  therefon  mm 
•pMied.  Ht  mm  not  ftUowod  to  tleep.  Ho  took  the  powdv;  nlnpliiwn 
■ftenotoljr  of  gioen  ndish  «nd  of  mdit  ohalk  won  appliod  to  the  ioro. 
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of  the  Ceremonies.  He  how  describes  himself  as  Can- 
on of  Trent.  This  canonrj  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  gratefnl  Council,  and  was  held  with  his  ProT- 
ostship  of  St.  Laurence  in  Milan.  On  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Conclave  he  is  fall  smd  minute,  as  one  who  took 
no  small  pride  in  the  arrangements.  To  his  office  was 
attached  l^e  duty  of  standing  at  the  window  to  receive 
from  the  Vice-Chamberlain  the  food  for  the  use  of  the 
Conclave,  and  to  take  care  that  no  letters  or  other  un- 
lawftd  communications  were  introduced.  No  doubt  his 
particular  account  of  the  kinds  of  food,  in  which  the 
Electors  indulged,  is  faithful  and  trustworthy.  He 
takes  care  to  inform  us  of  the  comical  anger  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Cracow,  who  was  allowed  to  have  his 
disbes  of  mutton  or  lamb,  but  complained  bitterly  that 
he  might  not  have  his  poultry  or  game,  or  perhaps 
small  birds.^ 

^neas  hailed  the  election  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
with  the  utmost  satis&ction ;  he  had  forgotten  the 
Epicurean  life  of  the  hermit  which  he  had  witnessed  at 
Ripaille.  The  intrigues  and  the  paramony  of  Ama- 
deus darkened  on  his  knowledge  at  a  later  period. 
The  splendid  eulogy,  which  he  makes  a  nameless  Elec- 
tor pronounce,  might  seem  to  come  from  the  heart  of 
^neas,  as  £etr  as  his  eloquence  ever  did  proceed  ftt)m 
the  heart.  Pope  Eugenius  is  still  the  odious  and  con* 
temptibli;  Gabriel,  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  John  of 
8^;avia,  he  describes  in  rapturous  terms  the  coronation 
of  Felix  v.,  the  gravity,  majesty,  ecclesiastical  propriety 
cf  his  demeanor :  *^  the  demeanor  of  him  who  had  been 
called  of  God  to  the  rule  of  his  Universal  Church."' 

1  ATieolM. 

s  E0ift  td  JoMiD.  Scgoyienf.  Opera,  61, 8. 
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Ftfly  thousand  spectators  rejoiced,  some  wept  for  joj. 
The  rain  JSneas  will  not  be  silent  as  to  his  own  part 
in  this  splendid  cerenumial,  though  it  bordered  on  the 
ladicrons.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Susanna  chanted 
the  service ;  the  responses  were  given  by  the  advocates 
and  notaries  ^  in  such  a  dissonant  bray,  that  the  congr^ 
gation  burst  into  roars  of  lau^ter.  They  were  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  th^nselves.  But  the  next  day  when 
the  preachers  were  to  make  the  responses,  j3Sneas, 
though  quite  ignorant  of  music  (which  requires  long 
study),  sung  out  his  part  with  unblushing  courage.* 
j£neas  does  not  fbiget  the  tiara  worth  30,000  pieces 
of  gold,  the  processions,  the  supper  or  dinner  to  1000 
guests.  He  is  as  full  and  minute  as  a  herald,  man- 
ifestly triumphing  in  the  ceremonial  as  equalling  ihe 
magnificence,  as  well  as  imitating  to  tlie  smallest  point 
that  of  Rome. 

The  Antipope  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  partisan, 
jbmm  mom-  whose  eloquent  adulation  published  his  fiune 
j3x.  ^^  and  his  virtues  to  still  doubtful  and  vacillat- 
ing Christendom.  iBneas  became  the  secretary  of 
Pope  Felix,  he  was  not  only  his  attendant  in  public, 
he  became  necessary  to  him,  and  fc^owed  him  to  Ri- 
paille,  Thonon,  Geneva,  Lausanne. 

Frederick  III.  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
A.>  1440.  throne.  On  his  adhesion  or  rejecticm  de- 
pended almost  entirely  the  &te  of  the  rival  Popes. 
Who  so  able,  who  (might  Felix  siqipose)  so  true  and 
loyal,  who  with  such  consummate  address  to  conduct 
his  cause  before  the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  so 
deeply  pledged  to  the  justice  and  holiness  of  that  cause, 

^  Adroctti  et  tcriiuanL 

s  Caatitere  meom  cnmeii  noo  «nibiii. 
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as  his  fiuthfU  Secretary?     ^neas  is  despatched  by 
Pope  Felix  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Frankfort* 

At  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  eloquent  and  dex- 
terous Italian  made  a  strong  impression  on  jamumm- 
the  counsellors  of  the  young  Emperor,  Silves-  «rkk  ul 
ter  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  and  James  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Treres.  Frederick  was  urged  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  so  experienced  in  afiairs,  so  gifted, 
so  accomplished.  Nothing  could  be  more  skilful  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  was  recommended 
to  secure  his  attachment  Of  all  his  accomplishments, 
iBneas  was  most  vain  of  his  poetry.  The  Emperor 
appointed  him  his  Laureate ;  ^  to  his  letters  w£neas  for 
some  time  prefixed  the  proud  title  of  Poet.  He  says, 
that  he  did  this  to  teach  the  dull  Viennese,  who 
thought  poetry  something  mischievous  and  abomina- 
ble, to  treat  it  with  respect.^ 

Yet  he  made  some  decent  resistance;  he  must  re- 
turn to  Basle  and  obtain  his  free  discharge  from  Felix. 
He  wrung  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  his  friends,  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  Anti' 
pope.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Basle,  h« 
was  named  Imperial  Secretary,  and  took  the  kot.  u«i. 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  Frederick  III. ;  he  accompanied  his 
new  Lord  to  Vienna.  j£neas  saw  the  turning-point 
of  his  fortunes,  and  never  was  man  so  deliberately 
determined  to  push  forward  those  fortunes.  ^^You 
know,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  not  long  after  his  ad« 
vancement,  "  that  I  serve  a  Prince  who  is  of  neither 
party,  and  who  by  holding  a  middle  course  seeks  to 
enforce  unity.     The  Servant  must  have  no  will  bifl 

1  The  dipfenui  of  pMt,  dated  Julj  ST,  liiS. 
SEpiste. 
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that  of  his  Master."  ^  iESneas  hopes  to  obtain  a  place 
for  his  firiend  at  Vienna.  **•  How  this  may  be  I  know 
not.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  insinuate  myself  into 
the  King's  graces :  his  will  shall  be  mine,  I  will  oppose 
him  in  nothing.  I  am  stranger.  I  shall  act  the  part  <^ 
Gnatho :  what  they  afiirm,  I  affirm ;  what  they  deny, 
I  deny.*  Let  those  that  are  wise  have  their  fame,  let 
those  that  are  fools  bear  their  own  disgrace ;  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  about  their  honor  or  their  discredit. 
I  shall  write,  as  Secretary,  what  I  am  ordered,  and  no 
more.  I  shall  hold  my  tongue  and  obey  :  if  I  should 
do  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  for  my  interest,  and  my 
interest,  you  will  allow,  should  be  my  first  object'' 
It  will  soon  appear  how  much  stronger  was  the  will 
of  the  subtle  Italian  than  that  of  the  feeUe  and  ir- 
resolute Emperor. 

Mneaa  was  for  a  time  not  un&ithfol  to  the  CounciL 
Already  indeed,  before  he  left  Basle,  he  had  made  the 
somewhat  tardy  discovery  that  their  aflBiirs  were  not 
altogether  governed  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  but  by  hu- 
man passions.  He  b^an  to  think  neither  party  ab- 
solutely in  the  right  He  was  gently,  but  rapidly 
veering  to  the  middle  course,  then  held  by  his  master 
the  Emperor.  Tet  he  treated  the  aiguments  of  John 
Carovia,  orator  of  Pope  Eugenius,  with  sufficient  dis- 
dain. **  Tou  say  that  the  Pope  has  made  more  ample 
concessions  to  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  has  hum- 
bled himself  more  than  was  ever  heard  of  Roman  P<m- 

^  There  ie  something  carious  in  his  obserration  sbout  the  Archbiahop  of 
Pttlermo,  who  was  laboring  hard  at  Frankfort  about  his  writings.  **  Stoltoi 
eftqaipiitatUbeUisetoodicibasmoTerereges.**  iBneas  is  leanfaig  t»  know 
Moreof  Ungs. 

s  Ego  peregrinos  sum:  oonsnHom  mihi  est  Qnathonis  eflbnsom  (oAeiam?) 
■ascipere,  aiont  alo,  negant  nego.    Epist  xly.  p.  Ml. 
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tiff.  This  stuff  may  pass  with  peasants  and  those  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  history."  Ood  alone,  iESneas 
sdll  asserts,  is  superior  to  a  (General  CounciL  ^^  Tou 
and  your  party  desire  unity;  that  is,  on  your  own 
terms ;  if  your  Pope  remain  Supreme  Pontiff."  He 
more  than  hints  the  abdication  of  Eugenius.  *^He 
deserves  greatest  praise  not  who  clings  to  his  dignity, 
but  who  is  ready  to  lay  it  down.  Of  old  holy  men 
were  with  greater  di£Sculty  prevailed  on  to  be  elevated 
to  the  Popedom  than  they  are  now  removed  fix>m  it. 
A  good  disposition  and  a  gentle  spirit  would  not  seek 
in  what  manner — but  how  speedily,  he  might  resign."  ^ 
^  In  truth,"  he  adds,  *^  the  quarrel  is  not  for  the  sheep 
but  for  the  wool ;  there  would  be  less  strife  were  the 
Church  poor." 

JBneas  at  first,  notwithstanding  his  prudential  de- 
tenninations,  was  an  object  of  much  jealousy  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor.  William  Taz,  a  Bavarian, 
was  acting  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  absence  of 
Gaspar  Schlick,  who  had  filled  that  high  office  under 
three  Emperors,  Sigismund,  Albert,  and  Frederick. 
The  Bavarian  hated  Italians;  he  thwarted  JBneas  in 
every  way.  The  Secretary  bore  all  in  patience.^  Bet- 
ter times  came  with  the  return  of  Graspar  Schlidc  to 
the  Court.  At  Sienna  Gaspar  had  received  some  ci- 
vilities, and  made  firiendship  with  certain  kinsmen  of 
the  Piccolomini.  The  enemy  of  ^neas,  William  Taz, 
who  had  trampled  on  the  Secretary,  b^an  humbly  to 
truckle  to  him.  Taz,  however,  soon  left  the  Court. 
His  other  adversaries,  as  he  rose  in  favor  with  the  Em- 

s  Auriculas  dMiiiiATi,  at  inlqiUB  awntis  MaHiif:  lo  iBn«M  writM  «f  Un- 
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peror,  became  his  humble  servants.  He  was  one  of 
the  four  distinguished  persons  appointed  to  hear  at  Nu* 
remberg  the  debate  before  die  Diet. 

^neas,  his  young  Uood  no  longer  remonstratmg 
against  his  committing  himsdf  to  Holy  Orders,  now 
entered  into  the  priesthood.  Hk  orders  of  subdeacon, 
deacon,  priest,  followed  rapidly  on  each  other*  He  had 
ceased  to  dread  the  sacred  office.  He  no  longer  desired 
to  indulge  the  levity  of  a  layman ;  his  whole  delight 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  holy  calling.^  He  was  not 
long  without  reward  fot  this  decided  step.  His  first 
benefice,  obtained  through  the  emperor's  interest,  was 
a  singular  one  for  an  Italian  bom  in  sunny  Si^ma,  and 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  journeys,  councils,  and 
ji„^  In  courts.  It  was  the  parochial  cure  of  a  retired 
Holy  (Men,  valley  iu  the  TyroL  It  was  worth  sixty  gold 
pieces  a  year.  It  was  acc  essible  only  up  one  wild  glen, 
covered  with  snow  and  ice  three  parts  of  the  year. 
The  peasants  during  the  long  winter  were  confined 
to  their  cottages,  made  boxes  and  other  carpenter's 
work  (like  the  Swiss  of  Meyringen  and  elsewhere), 
which  they  sold  at  Trent  and  Botzai.  They  passed 
much  time  in  playing  at  chess  and  dice,  in  which  they 
were  wonderfully  skilfuL  They  were  a  simple  people, 
knew  nothing  of  war  or  ^ory  or  gold.  Cattle  was 
their  only  wealth,  which  they  fbd  with  hay  in  the  win* 
ter.  Some  of  them  had  never  tasted  ao^  liquor  but 
milk.     Some  lived  a  great  way  firom  the  church:  if 

1  Jam  ego  subdiaconus  sum,  quod  olim  valde  hoirebam.  Sed  reoeasit  a 
me  ^lla  aniini  levitaa,  qua  inter  laiooa  cnsoere  aolebat.  Jamqae  nihil 
magis  amo  qnam  Bacerdotium.  Epist  xciii.  This  letter  ia  in  unfortunate 
juxtaposition  with  the  one  (Epist  xdi.)  in  which  he  gives  so  mnch  good 
adTioe  to  his  friend,  makes  0ach  ftiU  conftssion  of  his  own  fimner  frailties 
with  the  resolution  to  abandon  Venus  for  Bacchus.    See  above 
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tibey  died  their  bodies  we|re  laid  out  and  became  frojseiu 
In  the  spring  the  carata  w^it  roqiid,  colleoted  them  in* 
to  one  procession^  land  buried  them  altogether  in  the 
chmrch*yard»  There  was  not  much  sorrow  at  their  fn- 
nerals*  JSneas  does  not  flatter  the  morali^  of  his  pa* 
rishioners  (he  did  not  do  much  to  correct  it).  Thej 
would  have,  been  the  happiest  of  mankind  had  thej 
known  their  ble69ingi3  and  imposed  restraint  on  their 
lo^ts.  As  it  was,  huddled  together  night  and  day  iv 
their  cottages,  they  lived  in  promiscuons  concubinage ; 
a  virgin  bride  .wlu»  unknowa.  .^Bneas  had  some  diffi- 
jMilty  (every  one  seems  to  have  bad  difiSculty  where 
the  nghts  of  patrons  were  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  the 
Fop^  and  the  Council  claimed  everything)  in  obtaining 
possesion  of  his  benefice.  Soiall  as  was  its  income, 
^vith  his  canonry  it  furnished  a  modest  competency,  two 
hundred  duoata  a  year,  yrith  which  he  was  fully  ^con- 
tent. He  was  mxiouB  to  retire  from  the  turbuleat 
world ;  to  secute,  ao  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
a  peacetful  retreat  where  he  might  serve  God.^  We 
read  in  the  next  Aentenoe  in  his  Commentaries  that  he 
had  given  \xp  his  happy  valley  for  a  better  benefice  in 
Bavaria,  that  of  Santa  Maria  of  Auspae,  not  far  from 
the  Inn,  which  was  gpcven  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau. 
As  yet  we  do  not  dee  (when  shall  we  see  ?)  much 
indu^enoe  of  this  unworldly  disposition :  in  this  respect 
it  is  inqpossible  to  deny  the  rigid  self4enial  of  Maoal^ 
In  a  letter  to  Graspar  Schlick,  the  ChancellcHr,  the  Ital- 
ian opens  his  whole  mind.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  own  falsehood ;  he  justifies  it  as  of  neces- 
.iity«    ^^  Where  all  are  fidse  we  must  be  fidse  too ;  we 

¥ 

1  YeUtai  aliqaando  me  seqaestrare  ab  hujos  mnndi  tnrbinibus,  Daoqva 
twrire  et  mihi  yivera.    Epist.  Hv.    It  was  the  SuronUnm  vallit? 
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must  take  men  as  they  are."  He  adduces  as  authority 
for  this  insincerity  (I  hardly  venture  to  record  this) 
what  he  dares  to  call  a  d^mrture  from  truth  in  Him 
that  was  all  truth.^  This  letter  embraces  the  whde 
comprehensive  and  complicated  range  of  Imperial  poli- 
tics, Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary.  In  the  great  ques- 
tion .Sneas  has  become  a  stem  neutralist  The  plan 
proposed  by  Charles  of  France,  at  the  close  of  1443, 
to  compel  tibe  Council  and  the  Pope  to  union,  now  ap- 
pears tihe  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  feasible  measure. 
^  Let  the  temporal  Sovereigns  hold  thar  Congress, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  Clei^,  union  will  ensue. 
He  will  be  the  undoubted  Pope,  to  whom  all  the 
Sovereigns  render  obedience.  I  see  none  of  the  Clergy 
who  will  suffer  martyrdom  in  ttther  cause.  We  have 
all  the  same  fidth  with  our  rulers ;  if  they  worshipped 
idob  we  should  likewise  worship  them.  If  the  secular 
power  should  urge  it,  we  should  deny  not  only  the 
Pope  but  Christ  himself.  Charity  is  cold,  fiuth  is  dead : 
we  all  long  for  peace :  whether  through  another  Comn 
cil  or  a  Congress  of  Princes  I  care  not."  ' 

In  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  nothing  was  done  in  the 
A^,ii4L  momentous  affiiir.  Qermany  and  Frederick 
III.  maintained  their  cold  neutrality.  iESneas  had  sunk 
to  absolute  indiflference.  Anotiier  letter  to  the  Pope's 
Orator  Oarvajal  is  in  a  lighter  tone :  **  You  and  I  may 
discuss  such  matters,  not  as  angry  theolo^ans,  but  as 
calm  philosophers.  I  am  content  to  leave  such  things 
to  divines,  and  to  think  as  other  people  think."     He 

1  Bed  Sngendiun  «it,  poalquiii  omiMS  flngimt  Nam  et  Jetns  flnzf t  m 
loogitiB  ire.  Ut  homhiet  Hint  ita  Qtomar.  ^neas  ahoiild  haT*  ttiiek  It 
Idi  Tereooe.  —  Ut.  p.  58S. 

<Epitt  Ut. 
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does  not  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  Diet    **  What 
has  it  done  ? — it  has  sommoned  another.     Ton  know 
my  saying  i  *'  No  Diet  is  barren :  this  will  be  oet.  14m. 
as  prolific  as  the  rest :  it  has  another  in  its  womb.' ''  ^ 

Bat  the  tide  now  turned.  Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  his  most  obstinate  and  dangerous  ene-  oh«it»iii 
my,  made  peace  with  Eugenius.  Philippe  safnini. 
Maria,  Duke  of  Milan,  made  peace  widi  Eugenius : 
all  Italy  acknowledged  Eugenius.  The  Italian  ^neas 
had  no  notion  of  condemning  himself  to  perpetual,  if  hon- 
orable, exile  in  cold,  rude  Oei*many.  The  churchman 
would  not  sever  Christendom  from  Rome,  or  allow  an 
Ultramontane  Papacy  to  proclaim  its  independence,  if 
not  its  superiority.  Yet  beyond  the  Alps  to  less  keen 
eyes  never  might  the  cause  of  Eugenius  appear  more 
desperate.  The  Council,  in  its  proclamations  at  least, 
maintained  its  inflexible  resolution.  Writings  were 
promulgated  throughout  Germany,  among  others  a 
strong  manifesto  from  the  University  of  ESrfiirt,  calling 
on  the  German  nation  to  throw  off  its  inglorious  neu- 
trality, and  at  once  to  espouse  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  Council  of  Basle*  The  vio-  ^^  ^445, 
lent  act  of  Eugenius  in  threatening  to  depose  S^iuS!^ 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  had  ™-*»i*^ 
awakened  the  fears  and  the  resentment  of  many  among 
the  haugh^  Prelates  of  Germany,  and  had  excited 
Ugh  indignation  in  the  German  mind.  But  ^neas 
knew  his  own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Em- 
peror. Frederick  determined,  or  rather  imagined  that 
he  acted  on  his  own  determination,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations. And  now  again  who  so  fit  to  conduct  those 
negotiations  as  his  faithful    Secretary?  who  but  an 

1  Epist.  Izxii.    Compare  iEneas  Sylvius  (Fea),  p.  S4. 
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Italian,  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interests  of 
Germany,  so  attached  to  the  Emperor,  so  able,  so  elo« 
qaent,  could  cope  with  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals  cS 
Bome  ?  ^  Mne9S  was  more  true  to  his  Imperial  than 
he  had  been  to  bis  Papal  patron ;  being  true  to  the 
Emperor  he  was  true  to  himself. 

JSneas  arrived  at  his  native  Sienna.  His  kindred, 
ibMfiM  proud  no  doubt  of  his  position,  crowded  round 
^^^'  him.     They  entreated  him  not  to  venture 

to  Rome.  Eugenius  was  cruel,  unforgetful  of  injuries, 
bound  by  neither  pity  nor  conscience.^  A  man  so 
deeply  committed  in  the  afiiurs  of  the  hostile  Council 
xmght  expect  the  worst,  ^neas  boldly  answered  that 
the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany  must  be 
safe  everywhere.  He  did  not  betray  a  moi*e  important 
secret,  tha,t  already  he  had  obtained  through  two 
friendly  Cardinals,  Carvajal  and  Landriano,  pardon  for 
all  that  he  had  done  at  Basle. 

He  entered  Rome :  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
At  Borne.  the  Pope,  beside  whom  stood  the  two  firiendly 
Cardinals.  He  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  foot,  the 
cheek  of  the  Pontiff.  His  credentials  were  in  his  hand. 
He  was  conmianded  to  declare  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. ^^  Ere  I  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  allow 
me,  most  holy  Pontiff,  a  few  words  on  myself,  I  know 
that  many  things  have  been  brought  to  the  ears  of  your 
Holiness  concerning  me,  things  not  to  my  credit,  and 
on  which  it  were  better  not  to  dwell :  neither  have  my 
accusers  spoken  falsely.   At  Basle  I  have  written  much, 

1  To  this  visit  to  Rome  belong  the  obterratums  he  makes  in  a  le&ter  to 
his  patton  the  Bishop  of  Passaa.  Epist  xcviiL  The  Cardinals,  he  tajra, 
are  by  no  means  so  rich  as  of  old. 

3  Aiebant  Engeniiun  cnidelem,  injnriaroni  memorem,  nulUl  pietate,  i 
eonscientift  taneri.  —  Apud  Fea,  p.  88. 
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spoken  much,  done  much ;  but  my  design  was  not  to 
injure  you,  I  sought  only  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  erred,  who  will  deny  it,  but  with 
neither  few  nor  undistinguished  men :  Julian,  the  Car- 
dinal of  St,  Angelo,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  Pon 
tanns  the  Prothonotary  of  your  Court,  men  esteemed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  masters  of  all  truth.  I  speak  not 
of  the  Universities  and  Schools  throughout  the  world, 
almost  all  adverse  to  your  cause.  With  such  authorities 
who  had  not  erred  ?  I  must  confess,  that  so  soon  as  I 
detected  the  errors  of  those  at  Basle,  I  did  not,  as  most 
others  did,  fly  to  you.  But  fearing  to  fell  from  ern»*  to 
error,  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  I  would  not,  without 
consultation  and  delay,  rush  fr(»n  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  I  sided  with  those  called  neutrals.  I  remained 
three  years  with  the  Emperor,  heard  the  discussions 
between  your  Legates  and  those  of  Basle,  nor  could 
longer  doubt  that  the  truth  was  on  your  side ;  not  un- 
willingly therefore  I  accepted  this  embassy  fix)m  the 
Emperor,  hoping  thereby,  through  your  clemency,  to 
be  restored  to  your  fevor.  I  am  in  your  hanck :  I 
have  sinned  in  ignorance,  I  implore  pardon.  And  now 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor."  ^  The  Pope,  no  doubt 
well  prepared  for  this  address,  had  his  answer  ready. 
The  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  a  man  of  the  ability 
and  importance  of  .Xneas,  was  not  to  be  repelled  even 
by  the  stubborn  Eugenius.  *^  We  know  that  you  have 
erred,  with  many  others ;  we  cannot  deny  pardon  to 
one  who  confesses  his  errors.  Our  holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  withholds  mercy  from  those  only  who  refrise  to 
acknowledge  their  sins.     Tou  are  now  in  possession  of 

1  Commentar.  Nor.  p.  11. 
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the  tmth,  look  that  yoa  do  noi  abandon  it  Show 
forth  the  divine  grace  in  jour  good  works.  Ton  are 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  truth,  to  do  good  service  to 
the  Church.  We  shall  forget  all  the  wrongs  commit- 
ted against  us;  him  that  walketh  uprightly  we  shall 
level  "  Of  the  Cardinals,  only  the  virtuous  Thomas 
of  Sarzana,  afterwards  Nicolas  V.,  looked  coldly  on  the 
renegade,  and  JBneas  as  haughtily  refused  to  humiliate 
himself.  ^^  O  ignorance  <^  man,"  writes  .SIneas,  *^  had 
I  known  that  he  would  be  Pope,  what  would  I  not 
have  borne ! "  ^  But  ^neas  fell  ill,  and  Thomas  of 
Sarzana  sent  a  commcm  firiend  to  ccmsole  him,  and  to 
ofier  aid  for  the  pajonent  of  his  physicians.  John  Car- 
vajal,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Grermany,  visited  him  every 
day.  He  recovered,  returned  to  Sienna,  saw  his  father 
for  the  last  time,  and  went  back  to  Grermany.  He  was 
followed  by  a  message  from  the  Pope,  appointing  him 
his  Secretary,  "  Wonderful  and  unparalleled  grace  of 
Ood  "  (so  writes  his  biographer,  probably  JBneas  him- 
self) ^^that  one  man  should  be  Secretaiy  to  two 
Popes  "  (he  was  continued  in  the  office  by  Nicolas  V.), 
^  to  an  Emperor  and  an  Antipope." '  ^neas  humbly 
ascribes  the  glory  to  God,  as  if  his  own  craft  and  ter- 
giversations had  no  share  in  the  marvel. 

Germany  began  slowly  to  feel  and  to  betray  the  in 
fluence  of  the  wily  Italian.     He  ruled  the  irresolute 

1  Si  scisset  Mnets  ftitumm  Papam,  omnia  tolerftsset    Fea,  p.  S9. 

s  So  too  in  Epist.  clxucviH.  p.  760.  Apud  tres  EpiscopoB  et  totldea 
Gardinales  dlctandamm  E^iatolanun  offidom  ezercid.  EQ  trw  qnoqM 
Pontifioes  maximi  secretariorum  oollegio  me  ascripaerunt,  Eugenloa,  Nioo- 
laufl,  Felix,  qnamvis  bunc  adnlternm  dixerit  Apod  Casarem  non  secra- 
tarivs  mode,  sed  oonsUiarioa  et  priodpatos  honore  anctus  sum.  NeqM 
«go  ista  fbrtnne  imputo,  quamvia  neecio  causam,  sed  ipeiua  lectori  et  do* 
vinatori  omniam  Deo.    Thiu  writes  Aneas  in  his  own  pefsen. 
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Emperor.^  Yet  eyen  now  affiiirs  looked  onlj  more 
menacing  and  dangerons  to  Pope  Engenios.  After 
dne  delibenUion  he  had  peremptorily  revised  the  Em- 
peror's demand  to  convoke  another  Council  in  Oeiv 
manj.  Not  <mly  were  the  two  Archbishop  Electors 
under  sentence  of  deposition,  new  Electors'  had  been 
named  on  his  sole  authorily ;  not  even  Grermans,  but 
near  relatives*  of  the  powerful  Philip  of  Burgundy^ 
sworn  to  place  them  on  their  thrones.  Six  of  the 
Electors  entered  into  a  solemn  League,  that  rmnubrft, 
if  Eugenins  did  not  immediately  annul  his  a.d.  ims.' 
bull  of  deposal  against  the  Archbishops,  limit  the 
ecclesiastical  burdens  on  the  Empire,  and  submit  to 
the  decree  of  Constance,  which  asserted  the  supremacy 
<^  Greneral  Councils,  they  would  cast  aside  their  long 
neutrality,  and  either  summon  a  new  Council  or  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Felix  V.' 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  communicate  this  secret  cov- 
enant to  the  Emperor  and  to  six  only  of  his  Privy 
Councillors,  and  to  demand  his  adhesion  to  the  League. 
The  Emperor  admitted  the  justice  of  their  demands 
as  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deposed  Prelates,  but 
refiised  to  jmn  the  League,  ^^  it  was  impious  to  conn 
pel  the  Pope  to  terms  by  threatening  to  revolt  from 
his  authority.''  ^  The  Emperor,  not  sworn  to  secrecy, 
confided  the  whole  to  JEneas,  by  him  at  his  discretion 
to  be  communicated  to  Rome.     .SIneas  was  ordered 

1  There  were  negotiatloDS,  perhaps  a  private  treaty,  between  King  Fred- 
erick  and  Eageoe.    Carvajal  was  at  Vienna.  —  Voigt,  c.  6. 

*  They  were  Bishop  John  of  Carabray,  Philip's  natnral  brother,  to 
Treves;  to  Cologne,  Prince  Adolpb  (^  Cleves,  his  sister^s  son.  Schmidt,  vii 
lS,p.S3S. 

*  Apnd  Gaden.  iv.  290;  Schmidt,  p.  839. 

^  There  b  some  slight  discrepancy  here  between  the  Ck>mmentaries  and 
^history. 
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again  to  Rome  to  perraade  the  Pope  to  cede  the  Toati- 
taticm  of  the  ArchlnBhops. 

He  went  ronnd  it  seems  by  Frankfort,  where  the 
Electors  held  or  were  about  to  hold  their  diet.  At 
Frankfort  he  found,  perhaps  it  was  his  object  there, 
the  Papal  Legates,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (Bishop  of 
Bologna),  and  John  Carvajal.  Thej  were  in  dire 
perjJexity.  One  must  hasten  to  Some  for  ftirther 
instructions,  Carvajal  was  ill,  iEiUeas  set  off  in  the 
c<mipany  of  Thomas  of  Sansana.  It  was  spring,  the 
bridges  were  broken  down.  They  crossed  the  Alps 
in  three  days  by  paths  only  known  to  mountain  guides 
over  preci^ces  and  glaciers. 

At  Rome  the  Pope  took  the  counsel  of  Th(mias  of 
Samtna.  Before  he  admitted  die  Ambassadors  of  the 
Electors,  he  had  a  private  mterview  with  JEneas  Syl- 
vius. iEneas  at  his  last  visit  had  brought  himself  he 
now  brought  the  Emperor  to  the  feet  of  Eugenius. 
The  only  concession  urged  on  the  Pope  was  the  revo- 
<»Ltion  of  tlie  fiital  step,  and  the  restorati<m  of  the 
deposed  Electors.  The  Emperor  could  not  endure 
French  Electors.  For  once  the  obstinate  Eugenius 
bowed  himself  to  the  wiser  yielding  policy;  ^neas 
had  imparted  his  own  pliancy  to  the  Pope.  There 
was  but  one  difficulty,  how  to  appease  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  might  resent  tlie  dismissal  of  his  kin- 
dred, his  nephew  and  natural  brother,  the  intruded 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves.  The  Papalists 
had  tempted,  flattered,  bribed  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  ambitious  of  men ; 
they  must  allay  that  pride  and  ambition.  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  was  intrusted  with  this  delicate  mission: 
tineas  was  to  return   to   Germany,  to  manage  the 
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Emperor  and  the  Empire.  The  Pope  then  admitted 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  six  Electors.  «  At  &e  head  of 
these  was  Gr^ory  of  Heimhnrg,  a  bold,  &ee-spoken, 
fearless  man^  th^  most  learned  lawyer  in  the  Empire, 
but  described  by  Sylvius  as  of  coarse  manners ;  a  gen- 
uine German  of  his  age  im&Yorably  contrasted  in  his  . 
own  judgment  with  the  supple  Siennese.  Heimburg^s 
address  to  the  Pope  was  intrepid,  haughty :  "  Germany 
was  united ;  it  was  imbittered  by  the  deposition  of  the 
Bishops'—the  Princes  were  resolved  to  assert  the  au- 
thorily  of  G-eneral  Ooimcils."  The  Pope's  answer  was 
cold  and  brief.  He  had  deposed  the  Archbishops  for 
good  reasoiis:  he  had  never  shown  disrespect  to  Coun- 
cils, bat  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  He  would  prepare  a  written  r^ly.  He  detained 
them  in  Rome  in  sullen  indignation  at  their  delay  in 
the  hot  ungenial  city.^ 

^neas  set  forth  on  his  return  with  Thomas  of  Sar- 
zana.  They  travelled  together,  though  Mnet^  was 
suffering  from  the  stone,  by  Sienna,  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
^neas  entered  Florence,  the  Bishop  of  Bologna  was 
hot  allowed  to  do  so.  .^neas  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Bishop  ill  at  Parma.     He  hastened  by  Mantua, 

'  I  EUo  oratiobem  trrogantia  plenam  haboit;  di^it  Gennanift  priticipef 
■nHoB  esee  eadem  Telle  et  sapere,  depositionem  Episcoporom  amanilanto 
tulisee  animo,  petere  ut  cassetiir  anmilletiirqae,  ut  anctoritas  concUioram 
approbetar,  at  nationi  opportune  concedatur.  ....  Eugenius  ad  luec  sue 
more  paoca  et  grttriter  reepondH.  Hist.  Fteder.  m.  apud  Kollar.  p.  ISt. 
See  the  curious  aooouot  of  Gregoiy'f  behavior.  Interea  legati  Electcrum 
affecti  tndio  murmmabant,  neqae  sine  tiinore  fiienmt  quod  nimis  rigidd  sa 
loentoa  seotiebairt.  Gfegorius  juxta  Montem  Jordunum  post  yesperaa 
dsambQlare,  caloribus  exsastuans,  quasi  et  Romanos  et  offlciam  snum  con- 
temneret,  diinissis  ii^  terram  caligis,  aperto  pectore,  ondo  capita,  brachia 
disoperiens,  fastibnndus  idcedebat,  Romanosque  et  Eugemum  et  Curiam 
Uaaphemabat,  multaque  m  calores  terrie  ingerebat  mala.  Est  enim  a9f 
Bomanus  Theutonids  infestissimus  .  .  .  quia  plus  sanguinis  habent  quav 
balid,  et  ploa  aMvnm  ebibnat,  plus  cakun  oniciaiktaE.    Ibid.  ISi. 
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Yenma,  Trent,  Memmingen,  Ulm.^  At  Ulm  he  was 
stopped  by  fear  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  whole  road 
to  Frankfort  He  fell  in  with  the  Bishops  of  Angsboig 
and  Chiemsee,  and  the  ChanceDor  Gaspar ;  with  th^n 
he  reached  Frankfort  in  safety. 

At  Frankfort  the  Diet  had  met  in  imposing  folness. 
8epi.i,ui6.  The  Emperor  was  r^res^ited  by  the  Chan- 
fkMikfbti.  cellor,  the  Bishops  of  Angsbnrg  and  Chiem 
see,  the  Marquises  of  Baden  and  Brandenburg,  and  by 
^neas  Sylvius.  The  Electors  w^re  all  present.  The 
Pope's  Liegates  were  John  de  Garvajal  and  Nicolas  de 
Cusa.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  did  not  arriye  till  he  had 
successftilly  AilfiUed  his  misstim  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Louis,  Cardinal  of  Aries,  John  de  Lysura  and 
others  appeared  for  the  Councal  of  Basle  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  Louis  of  Aries  claimed  to  have  the  cross  borne 
before  him,  and  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  before  the 
Diet  as  Papal  Legate.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the 
Electors,  frilly  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Council.  The  Emperor's  Ambassadors  remonstrated ; 
Germany  was  yet  pledged  to  strict  neutrality.  The 
citizens  of  Frankfort  were  on  tliat  side;  they  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  not  to  the  Electors ; 
the  Cardinal  of  Aries  was  forced  ungraciously  to  sub- 
mit. 

The  session  was  opened  by  Gregory  of  Heimbuig, 
Aitenmtioii.  who  reported  the  reception  of  his  mission  al 
Rome.  He  described  the  Court  of  Rome  as  implaca- 
bly hostile  to  Germany ;  Eugenius  as  harsh,  haughty, 
repulsive.  The  Cardinals  he  turned  into  ridicule,  es- 
pecially ^^  the  bearded  old  goat,"  the  Cardinal  Bessa- 
rion.     ^neas  replied,  rebuking  the  unfidmess  of  the 

•1  Comment  04.    Compared  with  othor  c 
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Germany  and  laboring  to  bring  ont  the  milder  and 
jaovi5  courteous  points  in  the  demeanor  and  language 
(^  the  Pope,  ^neas  had  to  encounter  some  unpleas- 
ant aHercatioQ.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  reproached 
him  with  his  twgiversations.  **  It  is  not  I/'  answered 
JSneas^  **  who  have  changed,  but  the  Council ;  they 
once  offered  to  remove  the  Council  from  Basle,  now 
they  refuse ;  as  if  all  truth  were  contained  within  the 
walls  oi  Basle."  John  de  Lysura  was  even  more 
pointed  and  personal.  ^*  Are  you  come  from  Sienna 
to  l^islate  for  Grermany  7  Tou  had  better  have  stayed 
at  home  and  left  us  to  settle  our  own  affiurs."  JEneas 
kept  prudent  silenoe* 

The  reports,  firom  Rome  had  made  a  deep  and  unfa- 
vorably impression.  Basle  appeared  to  tri-ixtaprand 
umph ;  the  Electors  seemed  determined  to  xmm», 
declare  for  the  Council  and  for  Felix  V,  But  the 
resources  of  ^neas  were  not  exhausted;  he  boldly 
summoned  to  his  aid  two  irresistible  allies — in  plain 
language,  bribery,  and  forgery.  All  things,  iEIneas  had 
said  in  lus  Antipapal  days,  are  venal  with  the  Court 
of  Rome ;  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  openly  sold.'  Rome  could  buy  as  well 
as  sell ;  and  the  severe  virtue  of  Qermany  was  not 
proof  against  pontifical  gold.  No  less  a  person  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  sold  himself  to  Eugenius: 
meaner  men  could  not  hesitate  with  such  an  example. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  actually  take  the  money  with 
his  own  hands,  but  two  thousand  Rhenish  florins  were 
distributed  among  his  four  chief  Counsellors.^ 

1  NEul  Mi  qaod  abique  aigento  Bomana  Curia  dedit  Nam  et  iptp 
uaniu  impotitiones,  et  SpiritiU  Sancti  dona  venundantur.    Epist  Izri. 

s  Cumqiie  res  dio  inntiliter  tractaietar,  ad  pecaniam  tandem  recumn 
oportet.  cni  num  non  obandiunt  auree,  luec  domina  curiarum  esU  biec  auret 
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But  the  Archbishop  Elector  wotild  maintain  decency. 
He  conld  not  veet  round  without  some  spedous  excuse. 
iEneas  boldly  took  in  hand  the  Ambassadors'  instnuv 
BrUMiyuui  tious ;  he  dressed  them  up,  quietly  discard- 
*'*~^'  ing  every  hard  or  ofiensive  word,  insinuating 
milder  and  more  conciliatory  expressions ;  and  with  de- 
liberate eflfrontery  presented  these  notes,  as  authorized 
by  Pope  Eugenius.^  He  ran  the  rbk  of  being  dis- 
claimed by  the  stubborn  Pontiff,  and  exposed  as  the 
Forger  of  official  documents.  The  notes  declared  die 
assent  of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
Archbishops,  vaguely  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  German  nation,  saved  the  authority  of  Greneral 
Councils.  iBneas  had  calculated  with  his  usual  sagac- 
ity. These  notes  were  accepted,  and  presented  to  the 
Diet,  signed  by  the  Elector  of  M^itz,  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia,  the  Andi- 
bishops  of  Saltzburg  and  Magdeburg,  and  many  other 
Princes.  The  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  alone  opposed ;  the  Elector  Palatine  wavered. 
The  Electoral  League  was  paralyzed,  a  new  League 
formed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Electors  of  MentZi 
Brandenburg,  and  the  rest.  The  Diet  broke  up,  the 
three  Electors  departed  in  indignation ;  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  Basle  in  sorrow  and  discomfiture. 

omnium  aperit:  huic  omnia  semont:  li«c  qooqne  Moguntitutm  eagmffnavU. 
These  are  the  words  of  ^neas  Sjlyios  himself  In  his  Hist  Frederic.  HI 
published  by  Kollar,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.    The  Emperor  advanoed  the  monej 
It  was  afterwards  paid  by  Nicolas  V.    Compare  also  Fea,  p.  100. 

1  Com  Legati  CsBsaris  non  possent  menti  Pontifids  satisfiioere,  .£oeas 
modam  coramentas  est,  qui,  receptis  notuUs,  seeondom  qnae  se  Prindpes 
obligayerant,  nisi  Eugenius  illas  admitteret  velle  se  earn  deserere,  omne 
venenom  ex  eis  ademit,  novagque  noUihs  coaqxmil,  per  qnas  et  Archiepis- 
copi  depriyati  restituerentor,  et  nationi  opportune  provideretor  et  anctoiitai 
OonciUomm  salvaretnr,  illasqiie  dixit  sua  opinions  Eugeninm  non  negatn- 
nns.  — Vit.  Fted.  m.  p.  1». 
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lEaeaa  aiid  Procopins  RabensteTii,  a  Bohemian  Ntn 
ble,  were  despatched  to  Rome  as  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dors to  obtain  the  Pope's  assent  to  the  terms  thus 
framed.  On  his  assent  the  Emperor  and  most  of  tho 
ierman  Princes  would  forswear  their  neutrality  and 
chnowledge  him  for  Pope.  Letters  had  been  previ- 
ously sent ;  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  divided  ;  the 
more  rigid  theologians  would  admit  no  concdisrion. 
Fope  Eugenins  was  advised  to  creato  four  new  Cardi- 
nals, the  Archbish<^  of  Milan,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Paul, 
Thomas  of  Sarzana  Bishop  of  Bologna,  John  Carva^ 
jal.  At  Sienna  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  encountereil 
odvers  from  the  Archbishop  of  Ment2  and  the  Grerman 
Princes.  The  representative  of  Mentz  was  no  less 
than  John  of  Lysura,  but  a  few  days  before  so  stem  a 
Basilian,  who  had  been  so  offended  by  the  apostasy  of 
w£neas,  and  had  now  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  wind. 

They  were  received  with  joyous  welcome  as  brings 
ing  the  submission  of  Germany  to  the  Papal  See.* 
The  third  day  they  were  introduced  into  the  private 
consistory.  -ZEneas  spoke ;  all  heard  with  rapture.  No 
voice  was  silent  in  his  praise  I  That  very  day  the  Pope 
was  seized  with  mortal  sickness.  The  physicians  said 
that  he  could  not  live  ten  days.  Would  he  live  long 
enough  to  ratify  the  Treaty?  The  Ambassadors  were 
only  commissioned  to  Eugenius  :  delay  might  be  fatal, 
a  new  schism  might  arise.  ^^  If  (said  John  of  Lysura) 
**  the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot  is  alive,  it  is  enough.^ 
The  Pope  not  only  lived  to  issue  the  Apostolic  Bulls, 
but  to  reward  the  invaluable  services  of  ^neas  Sylvius. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Bishopric  of  Trieste  was  announced, 

1  Brat  enim  ingens  gaudiom  prope  sezdedm  annoe  Gennaiiiam  perdiftaa 
Mcoperftsae.    Fea,  p.  106. 
VOL.  vm*  7 
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the  Pope  at  once  appointed  iESneas  to  tne  See.  The 
Vtb.  IB,  r^oidngg  at  Rome  were  like  those  at  a  great 
^^^'  victory,  bonfires  Mazed,  the  city  was  illumi- 

nated, the  noise  of  trumpets,  the  pealing  of  beUs  rang 
through  the  streets.  Af^  fourteen  days  died  Pope 
Eugenius ;  his  stubborn  pertinacity  might  seem  to  have 
won  a  glorious  triumph :  he  had  deluded  the  Germans 
by  some  specious  concessions,  of  which  he  himsdf  well 
knew  the  hollow  value  (the  Apostolic  Bulls  were  called 
Concordats)  ;  he  had  almost  reconquered  the  allegiance 
of  Christ^idom,  But  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on 
his  death-bed,  ^^  Oh  Galmel,  better  had  it  be^i  for  your 
soul,  if  you  had  never  be^i  Cardinal,  never  Pope,  but 
continued  to  practise  the  religious  discipline  of  your 
monastery  I  "^  The  Pope  was  dead,  the  Monk  still 
lived. 

I  Palfttii  QesU  Pontiflcam  apud  Weissenberg,  p.  465.  The  dbanoter  of 
Eogonins  changM  in  the  wiHiiige  of  JRhmm  with  the  changee  in  Jbieas 
himself.  We  hare  seen  some  fflustrations  of  this.  In  the  Hist.  CondL 
Basil.  **  Eagenias  is  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  *'  (no  veiy  apt  similitude), 
an  object  of  dislike,  even  of  contempt  In  his  Dialogue  de  Anctor.  Cen- 
dUi,  alluded  to  in  his  BetiBctation,  his  praise  of  Felix  passes  into  adnktioo. 
ThOTe  is  no  grace  or  rirtoe  which  is  not  heaped  upon  him.  In  Engenina 
the  defiance  darkens  into  vituperation:  **Vexator  eodesisB,  non  sohun 
lands  indignus,  sed  detestatione  et  execratione  totios  hnmani  geneda  dig- 
nns  proculdabio  est*'  So  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  unrebnked  bj 
2Eneas.  Compare  on  the  other  side  the  high  character  of  the  de  Boropi, 
P.46S.  SotooinVitFrederidll.  p.  186.  Fuit  aotem  Eugenius  alti  ani- 
mi,  injuriamm  tenax,  delatoribus  aurem  pnebuit,  avaritiam  calcavit,  hono- 
ris cupidus  fuit:  ubi  sententiam  imbuit,  non  £Mile  mutari  potuit:  religioaiB 
Tiris  admodnm  fiivit  In  another  passage — alti  cordis  ftiit,  sed  nulluai 
in  eo  vitium  ftiit,  nisi  quia  sine  mensuri  erat,  et  noo  quod  potuit,  sed  quod 
Toluit,  aggressuA  est  This  heightens  our  opinion  of  the  boldness  and  sa- 
ficflj  <jt  iBneas  in  persuading  such  a  man  to  aooopt  as  hia  own,  i 
ttaswUoh  heha4iiotgiv«i. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

NiooLAS  y. 

Thb  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  is  the  cnlminating 
point  of  Latm  Christianity.  The  Papal  power  indeed 
had  long  reached  its  zenith.  From  Innocent  111.  to 
Boni&ce  VIII.  it  had  began  its  dedine.  But  Latin 
Christianity  was  alike  the  religion  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  Councils  which  contested  thdr  sapremacy*  It  was 
as  yet  no  more  than  a  sacerdotal  strife  whether  the 
Pope  should  maintain  an  irresponsible  autocracy,  or  be 
limited  and  controlled  by  an  ubiquitous  aristocratic 
Senate.  The  most  ardrat  reformers  looked  no  Airther 
than  to  strengthen  the  Hierarchy.  The  Prelates  were 
determined  to  emancipate  themselves  firom  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Pope,  as  to  thdr  elections,  their  arbitrary 
taxation  by  Bome,  the  undermining  of  their  authority 
by  perpetual  appeals ;  but  they  had  no  notion  of  relax- 
ing in  the  least  the  ecclesiastical  domination.  It  was 
not  that  Christendom  mi^t  gorem  itself,  but  that 
themselves  might  have  a  more  equal  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment. They  were  as  jealously  attached  as  the  Pope 
to  the  creed  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Council,  not 
the  Pope,  burned  John  Huss.  Their  concessions  to  the 
Bohemians  were  extorted  firom  their  fears,  not  granted 
by  their  liberality.  Ghrson,  D*Ailly,  Louis  of  Aries, 
Thomas  of  Corcelles,  were  as  rigid  theologians  as  Mar-* 
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tin  V.  or  Eugenius  IV.  The  Vulgate  was  their  Bible, 
the  Latin  service  their  exclusive  liturgy,  the  Canon 
Law  their  code  of  jurisprudence. 

Latin  Christianity  had  yet  to  discharge  some  part  of 
its  mission.  It  had  to  enlighten  the  world  with  letters, 
to  adorn  it  with  arts-  It  had  hospitably  to  receive  (a 
gift  fatal  in  the  end  to  its  own  dominion)  and  to  pro- 
mulgate to  mankind  the;  poets,  .historians,  philosophers 
of  Greece.  It  had  to  break  down  its  own  idols,  the 
Schoolmen,  and  substitute  a  new  idolatry,  that  of  Clas- 
sical Literature.  It  had  to  pei'fect  Christian  art.  Al- 
ready Christian  Ardiitecture  had  achieved  some  of  its 
wonders.  The  venerable  Lateran  and  St.  Paul's  with- 
out the  Walls,  the  old  St.  Peter^s,  St  Mark's  at  Ven- 
ioe  and  Pisa,  Strasbarg  and  Cologne,  Rbeims  and 
Bourges,  York  and  Lincoln,  stood  in  their  majesty. 
Christian  Painting,  and  ev^i  Christian  Sculpture,  w^:« 
to  rise  to  their  untranscended  excellence. 

The  choice  of  Nicolas  V.  was  one  <^  such  singular 
Nieotesv.  fblidty  for  his  time  that  it  cannot  be  won- 
144V.  dered  if  his  admirers  looked  on  it  as  over 

ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  **  Who  would  have  thought 
in  Florence,"  so  said  Nicolas  to  his  biographer  Vespa- 
siano,  ^*  that  a  priest  who  rang  the  bells  should  become 
Supreme  Pontiff?"^  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
happy  accident  Eighteen  Cardinals  met  in  the  Con- 
clave, Ten  voices  were  for  the  Cardinal  Colonna ;  two 
more  would  give  him  the  requisite  mq'ority.  Alfonso, 
King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  encamped  at  Tivoli,  fii- 
vored  the  Colonna.  Already,  to  end  the  strife,  the 
Cardinal  of  Bologna  had  risen  to  add  his  sofirage.  Ha 
was  checked  and  interrupted  by  the  wise  Cardinid  of 
^  Apad  Ifuntorfi  p.  S7f . 
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Tarento.  **  Whom,  then,"  said  he,  "  do  you  nomi- 
nate ?  "  ''  The  Cardinal  of  Bologna  I ''  A  sadden 
light  seemed  lb  flash  cm  the  Conclave :  Thomas  of  Sar- 
cana,  Cardinal  of  Bdogna,  was  Pope.^ 

Had  a  turbulent,  punctilious,  ohstinate  P(q)e,  another 
Engenius,  succeeded  Eugenius  IV.,  all  might  again 
faaise  been  strife  and  confusion.  The  consummate  di* 
ploniatic  skiU  of  ^neas  Sylvius  had  extorted  some 
eoncessbns  on  his  death-bed  even  from  that  impractica- 
ble Pope.  Some  questions  had  been  des^edly  left  In 
decent  vagueness. 

The  Cardinal  of  Bologna  was  forty-eight  years  old. 
His  rise  to  honors  had  been  rapid  —  Bishop,  Cardinal, 
Pope,  in  three  successive  years.^  He  was  known  as  a 
lover  and  liberal  patron  of  letters.  As  Legate  he  had 
been  singularly  active,  conciliatory,  popular,  and  ther^ 
fore  successiuL  He  had  seemingly  personal  friendship 
for  ^neas  Sylvius,  and  could  frilly  appreciate  his  wise 
and  dexterous  management.  He  left  the  German  ne- 
gotiations in  those  able  hands;  but  a  speech  attributed 
.  to  him  was  well-timed.  ^*  The  Bishops  had  too  litUe, 
rather  than  too  much  power :  he  had  no  design  to  en- 
croach on  their  lawftrl  authority."  •  This  is  mo*e 
remarkable,  as  in  all  business  he  had  the  most  perfect 
self-confidence:  nothing  was  well  done  which  he  did 
net  do  himself.^ 


1  Vit  Kidolai  V.,  tt  Bominioo  Georgio,  p.  4. 

t  1445, 1440, 1447. 

•  Weissenberg. 

4  See  the  elaborate  character  of  Nicohu  V.  by  JEneaa  SyMas,  ~  Fea, 
p.  18t.  He  was  hasty  bnt  placable;  friendly,  but  there  was  no  frieftd  wHh 
whom  he  was  not  at  some  time  angry.  **  Nimiom  de  se  credidit,  omnia  per 
•e  tacere  yoloit.  Nihil  bene  fieri  putavit,  nisi  interesset.  I^joriaram  neoue 
iltor,  aeqiie  oblitos  est " 
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Two  yean  had  hardly  elapsed  when  mcolas  V.  (ao 
well  had  JSneas  Sj^vius  done  hk  work  m 


tfSiSr"  Germany)  was  sole  and  imdispnted  Pope. 
A^.i4tt.  j^^  Conncil  of  Basle,  disowned,  almost  for- 
gotteii,  had  dissolved  itsel£  Felix  V*  was  again  Ama- 
dens  of  Savoy,  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Ripaille.  The 
Council  had  the  wisdom  to  yield,  the  Pope  the  greater 
wisdom  to  admit  the  Conncdl  to  an  honoraUe  capitnla* 
tion.  The  Fathers  at  Basle  appeared  to  sntmiit  to  the 
friendly  nigency  of  the  longs  <^  France  and  Ein^and. 
They  maintained  prudent  silence  on  the  abandonment 
of  their  cause  by  the  Eknperor  Frederick  HI.  and  his 
as  yet  ambiguous  and  disguised  menaces  of  compulsory 
dissolution.  The  Prince-Pope  was  permitted  to  retire, 
not  without  dignity.  Nicdas  demanded  not  that  in- 
sulting humiliation  which  had  been  enforced  by  his 
predecessors  on  thdr  discomfited  rivals.  Fdix  V. 
^^jie^gQ^  sunk  into  a  Cardinalate,  and  that  Cardinalate 
^  ^^^  next  in  honor  to  the  Pope.  Louis  of  Aries 
wi^  restored  to  his  rank.  Three  cmt  of  the  Cardinals 
named  by  Felix  were  advanced  by  Nicolas;  the  rest 
were  dead  or  content  to  abdicate.  All  the  Pi^  cen- 
sures against  the  Pope  and  the  Council  were  annulled  ; 
the  Acts  of  the  Council,  as  £ur  as  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments, confirmed. 

So  ended  the  last  Antipope,^  so  closed  the  last  Connefl 
which  claimed  coequal  authori^  with  the  Pope.  The 
peaceful  treaty  showed  a  great  advance  in  Christian 
courtesy,  in  Christian  forbearance,  in  the  majesty  (^ 
Christian  gentleness ;  but  some  decay  too  in  the  depth 
and  ardor  of  Christian  aseal.  To  have  been  an  Anti« 
pope  was  no  longer  an  odious  and  -inexpiable  crime  — • 

lAfluuteasliredoofy  to  Jan.  1,1461.    M oratori,  Mb  mm.  IMS. 
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a  crime  to  be  for^yen  only  after  the  most  contumelious 
abasement,  or  as  an  ostentatious  act  of  mercj.  Felix 
may  have  owed  something  to  his  princely  rank,  more 
to  the  times  and  to  the  sagacious  character  of  Nico- 
las V.  Basle  saw  the  last  Council  which  could  pretend 
to  the  title  of  CEiCumenic :  that  of  Trent  was  a  Council 
of  Papal  Christendom,  and  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
Faipal  Christendom.  All  that  had  severed  itself  fix>m 
Latin  Christianity,  part  which  was  still  in  union,  stood 
aloof  from  an  assembly  chiefly  gathered  from  two  na- 
tions, Spain  and  Italy. 

Nicolas  V.  retired  into  his  serene  and  peaceftd  dig- 
nity: not  so  his  restless  colleague  in  all  hisj^.,^ 
negotiations  and  in  his  journeys,    ^neas  Syl-  ^y*^"* 
yius  had  stiU  years  of  busy  life  before  him.     Among 
the  first  acts  of  Pope  Nicolas  had  been  the  confirmation 
of  JBneas  in  his  Papal  Secretaryship  and  in  his  Bish- 
opric of  Trieste.    It  was  singular  enough  that,  as  Bish- 
op of  Bologna,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  had  been  honored 
everywhere  but  in  his  own  See.     Bologna  would  not 
admit  him  wi^n  her  walls.     The  Church  of  Trieste, 
at  first  refractory,  could  not  but  receive  a  Bishop  com 
mended  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

The  Bishop  of  Trieste  returned  to  Grermany.  No 
affiur  of  Frederick  III.  could  be  conducted  without  his 
aid.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Aschaf-  Jnty  12, 1447. 
fenburg,  which,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ao- 
eepted  the  Bulls  of  Pope  Eugenius  and  acknowledged 
Pope  Nicolas.  Duke  Philippo  Maria,  the  last  of  the 
Viscontis,  died,^  Milan  was  in  confrision.^     The  Em- 

1  In  the  CMde  ot  Porta  ZobbU,  Aug.  15, 1447. 

s  **  Incndibile  mllora  ta  Is  Mvolusione  dello  Stato  de  HiUno;  tnttoii 
itiiDpi  di  Bodkioni,  ed  ognono  preee  1*  armi.**  —  Muritori,  sub  ana. 
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peror,  among  the  compedton  for  the  Dnkedom,^  as  an 
escheated  fief  of  the  Empire,  would  bej^md  that,  put 
in  his  claim  as  actual  Ruler.  J£neas  was  among  his 
ambassadors.  Milan  would  own  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  her  fi'eedonu 
The  Embassy  returned,  having  effected  nothing,  firom 
the  impracticable  city.^  £neas  attributes  their  failure 
to  the  grasping  ambition  of  his  Gr^man  colleagues  in 
the  Embassy :  demanding  too  much,  they  lost  all ;  his 
more  subtle  policy  would  have  succeeded  better.  He 
returned  to  Vienna,  was  consecrated  Bbhop  of  Trieste, 
visited  his  diocese,  was  received  with  cordial  welcome, 
and  celebrated  mass.  But  he  was  not  long  occupied 
with  his  peaceful  duties*  He  was  called  upon  to  settle 
a  question  of  frontier  in  Istria  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Venetians.  On  his  return  to  Trieste  he  found 
a  Count  Rupert  warring  on  the  dty,  wasting  the  estates 
of  the  Church.  He  laid  his  complaints  before  the  Em- 
peror, but  himself  hardly  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  noble  freebooter.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
found  his  power  in  the  Council  somewhat  in  danger. 
His  friend  and  patron  Graspar  Schlick  was  in  disgrace. 
He  died  July  16, 1449.  As  of  the  Chancellor's  fac- 
tion JSneas  fell  under  suspicion.  With  his  usual  dex- 
terity he  steered  his  course,  not  absolutely  renouncing 
his  friend,  yet  not  offending  the  BImperor.  He  received 
another  benefice,  a  rich  parish  church  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna. 

Milan  again  besieged  by  Francis  Sforza  made  over> 

1  Charlet,  I>ak«  of  Orleans,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Valentinm,  sister  of 
the  Ute  Dolce ;  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples  and  AmgOD,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Duke;  Francis  Sforza,  hoshand  of  the  natural  daogfater  of  the  late  Duke. 

«  Commentar.  Pii  II.,  &c.,  pp.  19, 30. 
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titreB  to  the  Emperor.  Again  the  indefatigable  Mnetts 
crossed  the  Worm  Alp,  descended  into  the  Jniy,  i4i». 
Valteline,  and  found  the  Lake  of  Oomo  and  its  shores 
overrun  bj  the  troops  of  Sforza;  he  reached  Oomo 
with  difficulty.  That  city  was  beset  on  all  sides ;  Sforza 
eagerly  desired  to  seize  the  Imperial  Ambassadors.  At 
the  head  of  a  few  soldiers,  ^neas  dashed  through  by 
night  and  reached  Milan  .^  Notwithstanding  the  open 
and  the  secret  opposition  of  Sforza*s  partisans,  he  as* 
sembled  and  harangued  the  people.  Three  gates  (quar- 
ters) of  the  city  would  have  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
without  condition,  one  more  had  been  a  majority.^ 
Terms  were  however  framed,  on  the  whole  favorable  to 
the  Emperor,  but  such  as  .£neas  had  no  authority  to 
accept.  Charles  Gonzaga  proposed  to  ^neas  to  seize 
the  city  by  force.  This  ^neas  declined  as  unbecom* 
ing  his  ecclesiastical  character.  I'he  scheme  was  full 
of  dangers,  and  of  very  doubtful  issue  I  ^neas  re- 
tamed  to  the  Emperor.  Frederick,  however,  needed 
not  only  dexterous  Ambassadors,  but  well-  »»«« ^J^ 

to  HAZOb  3Sl 

uppointed  armies  and  able  (Generals  to  occupy  i«o. 

and  protect  Milan :  he  had  neither.     Milan  opened  her 

gates  to  Sforza ;  Sforza  was  Duke  of  Milan.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Sforza's  dukedom,  that  of  the 
Jubilee,  ^neas  was  engaged  on  a  more  peaceful  mis- 
sion, to  settle  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
Emperor  and  Leonora,  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
The  agreement  was  readily  made  at  Naples  with  the 

1  Vit  PredOTic  m.,  p.  147. 

t  n>id.  p.  149. 

s  **  Qui  etiam  insignia  dacalia,  tradente  popnlo,  soBcepit,  qnn  ret  neqna 
tim  neqne  colorem  haboit  jmtitift.**  —  P.  162.  Mnratori,  sab  ann.  i.  41(0. 
For  die  personal  adventares  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  see  the  Commentaries  aod 
Ufe  of  Frederick  m.  apad  Kollar,  p.  140,  et  teq. 
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Ambassadors  of  Portugal.  JSneas  saw  Rome  at  the 
height  of  the  Jubilee,  his  friend  and  Patnm,  Nicdaa 
v.,  receiving  the  homage,  the  weD-deserved  homage, 
and  the  tribute  of  die  world. 

In  Nicolas  V.,  in  three  short  years,  the  P<^  had 
become  again  a  great  Italian  Potentate.  Not  that 
Nicolas  y .  was  of  one  ci  the  famous  houses,  or  aspired 
to  found  a  family  of  Princes.  He  was  superior  to,  or 
not  tempted  to  that  Nepotism,  which  had  already  made 
some  advances,  some  initiatory  efforts,  to  invest  the  de- 
scendants or  kinsmen  of  Popes  in  territorial  honors  or 
titles.  Hitherto  these  fiimilies  had  taken  no  root,  had 
died  out,  sunk  into  obscurity,  or  had  been  beaten  down 
by  common  consent  as  upstart  usurpers.  Nicolas  Y. 
laid  the  fbundati(m  of  his  power,  not  so  much  in  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  See  as  a  temporal  Sovereignty, 
as  in  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Italy,  which  was 
rapidly  reported  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  He 
kept  in  pay  no  large  armies,  his  Cartfinals  were  not 
Condottieri  generals ;  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
employ  any  arms  but  those  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.^ 
But  he  maintained  the  instates  of  the  Church  in  peace, 
he  endeavored  (and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  &« 
vored  that  better  policy)  to  compose  the  feuds  of  Italy, 
raging  at  least  with  their  usual  violence.  He  was 
among  the  few  Popes,  really  a  great  Pacificator  in 
Italy.  Four  mighty  Powers  were  now  mingled  in 
open  war,  or  in  secret  intrigue.  Alfonso,  Eang  of 
Arragon  and  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Dukes  of  Milan, 
the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines.  Eugenius  had 
had  the  wisdom,  or  good  fortune,  to  abandon  the 
French  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  that  fiitaf 
1  VeepaaUao,  p.  S79. 
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claim  by  wiiich  the  Popes  had  for  centuries  entailed 
the  miseries  of  war  upon  Italy,  and  servitude  upon 
themselves.  The  strife  for  the  Dukedom  of  Milan, 
notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor,  and 
all  the  arts  of  .£neas  Sylvius,  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Arragon,  and  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  had  termi« 
nated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sforzas.  Pc^  Nico- 
las almost  for  the  first  time  entered  openly  into  Italian 
politics,  as  a  true  Mediator — not  as  a  partisan — and, 
so  doing,  was  for  the  first  time  (to  a  certain  extent  at 
least)  successful  in  liis  mediation.  Even  in  the  wars 
of  these  powers  Bomagna  was  respected  and  escaped 
devastation.  The  warlike  chiefiains  who  had  usurped 
the  cities  and  domains  of  the  Church,  were  glad  to  be* 
come  her  subjects.  The  Malatestas  accepted  the  recog- 
nition of  their  title  as  Lords  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  other 
cities  of  Bomagna,  and  from  their  tribute  the  Pope 
received  a  revenue,  if  not  equal  in  amount,  more  sure 
and  less  invidious  than  his  own  taxation.  The  re- 
trenchments insisted  upon  by  the  Council  of  Basle, 
were  eluded  by  a  Concordat,  drawn  with  all  the  subt- 
lety of  ^neas  Sylvius,  and  received  by  his  obsequious 
master  Frederick.  In  remote  regions  there  were  still 
deep  murmurs  at  the  avarice,  the  venality  of  Borne ; 
Nicolas  and  his  Court  escaped  not,  and  did  not  deserve 
to  escape,  the  common  charge  of  rapacity ;  but  such 
murmurs  died  away  in  those  distant  quarters,  or  had 
lost  their  effect.^ 

1  Stunmeii,  p.  115.  The  ambaaiador,  credited  with  1226  ducats,  is  id- 
•tructed  to  give  1000  dacats  either  in  gold  or  in  some  rich  present — 22B 
•re  for  the  Cardinal  patron.  Bat  if  the  Pope  is  not  content  with  the  1000, 
he  most  have  it  all,  and  the  Protector  wait  The  close  of  the  ai&Ur  is  even 
more  disoreditable  to  the  Pope.  It  is  a  veiy  cnrioos  detail  on  the  process 
if  Papal  hribeiy.    In  1442,  a  collector  and  vender  of  Indulgences  levied 
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All  this  was  not  done,  but  it  was  well  begun  before 
the  Jubilee ;  and  no  Jubilee  bad  been  more  splendid^ 
more  peaceful,  attended  by  greater  numbers,^  produc- 
tiye  of  more  immense  wcndth.^  A  new  c(An  for  tiie 
JubUee  was  struck.  From  every  part  of  Europe  came 
{ttlgrims  of  the  highest  rank,  strangers  swarmed  like 
ants  in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Florence.  The  throng 
was  so  great  that  aboye  200  persons  were  crushed  to 
death  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.'  The  Bank  of  the 
Medici  alone  had  100,000  florins  belonging  to  the 
Church/  and  during  the  whole  time  poured  in  riches, 
which  aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated  finances 
of  the  Popedom.  The  Pilgrims  carried  back  through- 
out Europe  accounts  of  the  resuscitated  majesty  <^  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  the  unsullied  personal  dignity  of 
the  Pope,  the  reenthronement  of  religion  in  the  splen- 
did edifices,  which  were  either  building  or  under  resto- 
ration.* 

in  Pniatta7S45  iiiMks:  ibr  Indnlgwoet, SSil ;  ISor Potees  PeDoe,4S04.— 
P.  137. 

1  **  Dopo  il  primo  GtnbOeo  del  Anno  UOO  fone  noo  fti  mai  TBndato  nn  d 
gnn  flnaso  t  riflnsBo  di  g«nte  in  Roma,  de  modo  die  le  itade  Haeitre  d* 
Italia  i»areano  tante  Fiere.**  •  Mnntoii,  Ann.,  anb  ann.  **  Licet  qoadiin- 
genta  et  ampliat  millia  diebos  eingnlis  per  vahem  templa  fofaqoe  vaderant** 
—  VitFreder.  in.,p.l7S. 

<  The  Teutonic  Order  tried  to  aappreii  tiie  Boll,  and  to  dieeoofage  thi 
waatefol  Journey  to  Rome.  The  Pope  waa  ftiriona,  and  onlj  appeased  bj  a 
great  offoring.  —  Stimmen,  p.  140. 

•  Infetsura,  Ghron.  de  Rimihi;  jBneaa  SylTiaa,  "^t.  Frederie.  p.  178. 
«  Yespaaiano,  Yit  Niool.  Y. 

*  The  Jubilee  waa  interrupted  by  the  plague,  the  (bar  of  whidi  had 
driyen  manj  in  devotion  to  Rome  (Sanuto  aajs  00,000  died  in  Hilan; 
hardly  a  man  was  left  alive  in  Piaoensa).  —  Mnratori.  The  Oardinals,  the 
Pope  himself^  were  obliged  to  Hy  from  Rome.  **  His  Holiness  goes  from 
•ne  castle  to  another  with  a  small  Court,  and  veij  (bw  foUowers,  aeeidng 
to  And  anywhere  an  uninfected  place.  His  Holiness  is  now  in  a  castle 
called  Fabriano,  where  he  was  last  year  for  some  time;  and  it  is  said  has 
i>rbidd€ii,  under  pain  of  death,  that  any  one,  of  any  rank  wfaatarer,  who  is 
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Among  those  who  would  disseminate  the  fame  of 
Nicolas  V^  none  would  be  more  loud,  as  none  had 
stronger  reasons  to  be  grateful,  than  ^neas  Sylvius. 
He  had  just  reached  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  Rome 
(he  had  hardly  escaped  drowning  in  a  swollen  stream), 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pleasant  intelligence  that 
he  had  been  named  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  his  native 
city  of  Sienna,  ^neas  had  never  contemplated  the 
passing  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  cold  ungenial  region 
of  Grermany.  '*  I  yearn,"  he  writes,  *'  for  my  native 
Italy ;  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  to  lay  my  bones  in 
a  foreign  land,  though  the  way  to  heaven  or  to  hell  lies 
open  alike  from  both.  But  it  would  be  less  painful,  I 
know  not  why,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  brothers,  sisters, 
sons,  grandsons."^  It  should  seem^  that  he  turned 
back,  saw  the  Fope  again,  entered  Sienna,  was  wel- 
comed with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants, 
proud  to  receive  a  native  Siennese  as  their  Bishop.  But 
the  Bishop  of  Si^ina  returned  to  his  Imperial  Master : 
Germany  must  still  be  held  in  its  dose  alliance  with 
Rome.  His  next  embassy,  in  the  following  year,  was 
into  Bohemia.  Both  on  his  journey  towards  Prague 
and  on  his  return,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  Tabor, 
the  city  of  the  most  extreme  disciples  of  John  Huss. 
In  a  letter  to  John  Oarvajal,^  the  Cardinal  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  he  gives  a  striking  description  of  that  inexpugna- 
Ue  fortress.     Over  the  gates  were  two  shields :  on  one 

at  Borne,  shall  come  secreUy  or  openly  to  Fsbriano,  or  within  aeren  mikf 
ef  it:  the  Cardinalfl  alone  are  excepted,  who  are  limited  to  four  serrants.** 
—  Voigt,  from  the  Deepatches  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Stimmen,  p.  70. 
This  is  not  a  rery  high  yiew  ot  the  Pope's  courage. 

1  EfMStlZT. 

*  The  account  is  not  dear. 

•  1 
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was  painted  an  Angel  with  the  Sacramental  Cap ;  on 
the  other  the  blind  old  Ziska,  their  leader  in  war  while 
alive,  whoae  skin,  stretched  on  a  drum,  after  his  death, 
had  inspirited  them  to  certain  victory.  The  Bishop  of 
Sienna  had  strong  misgivings  in  entering  this  head 
quarters  of  3atan.  The  Churchman  held  the  aada- 
cious  sectaries,  who  disdained  the  Primacy  of  Rome 
(the  head  of  their  ofiending,  which  included  all  other 
heresies),  in  the  devoutest  horror.  **The  Emperor 
Sigismund,  instead  of  granting  terms  of  peace  to  thk 
most  wicked  and  sacrilegious  race,  ought  to  have  exter- 
minated them,  or  reduced  them  to  hewers  of  stone  for 
the  rest  of  mankind."  ^neas  had  forgotten  the  irre- 
sistible valor,  the  splendid  years  of  victory,  which  had 
extorted  these  terms  firom  the  Emperor.  But  the  rude, 
poor  Taborites  treated  the  Bishop  with  perfect  courtesy. 
At  a  town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Prague  (a  pes- 
tilence was  raging  in  Prague,  and  to  his  regret  he  dared 
not  approach  that  ancient  and  noUe  city),  he  met  the 
heads  of  the  Bohemian  nation.  The  object  of  his 
mission  was  soon  despatched;  the  summons  of  a  gen- 
eral Convention  in  the  following  year,  with  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope's  Legate,  at 
Leutmeritz.  In  that  city  he  held  a  long  dieological 
discussion  with  Oeorge  Podiebrad ;  a  second  at  Tabor 
with  Nicolas,  the  Bishop  of  the  sect.  He  acknowledged 
that  all  his  eloquence  made  no  impression  <m  the  stub' 
bom  Utraquists.  The  Taborites  stuck  to  the  Scripture, 
^neas  to  the  power  of  the  Church ;  no  wonder  that 
they  came  to  no  conclusion.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  secret  thoughts  of  each  party  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
antagonist  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  they  parted  with 
seeming  mutual  respect. 
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Nicoks  y.  was  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  final  act  of 
homage  to  the  Popedom,  from  the  majesty  of  oonofttioD 
the  Empire.  He  was  to  be  the  last  Pontiff  ■mptnr. 
who  was  to  crown  at  Rome  the  saccessor  of  Charle* 
magne ;  Frederick  III.  the  last  Emperor  who  was  so  to 
receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  JEneas 
Sylvias  is  again  in  Italy ;  he  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
£hnperor,  who  is  about  to  descend  into  Italy  to  meet 
bis  Portognese  bride,  to  consummate  his  marriage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rome. 
The  Free  cities  were  always  troubled,  and  were  thrown 
into  a  tumult  of  intrigue,  if  not  of  feud,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.  Guelph  turned  pale, 
Ohibelline  brightened.  Siama  was  under  popular  gov* 
emment.  Would  the  Emperor's  favorite,  the  favorite 
of  the  Pope,  the  heir  of  the  proud  but  fallen  house  of 
Piccolomini,  now  their  Bishop,  forego  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  for  his  own  &mily  the  lordship  of  the  city  ?  ^ 
Sienna,  which  the  year  before  had  thronged  out  to  meet 
JBneas,  received  him  in  sullen  silence ;  no  one  visited 
him,  his  name  was  heard  muttered  with  low  curses  in 
the  streets.  iBneas,  as  he  says,  smiled  at  the  sudden 
change  (did  not  his  vanity  magnify  his  own  unpopu- 
larity, and  the  jealousy  of  the  city?).  He  assembled 
the  Senate,  assured  them  of  the  peacefrd  and  unambi- 
tious views  of  himself,  his  family,  and  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Siamese  suppressed,  but  could  not  conceal  their 
mistrust.  iEneas  having  splendidly  buried  his  col- 
league in  the  Embassy,  who  died  at  Sienna,  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  go  down  to  Telamona,  in  order  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  Portuguese  Princess. 

Pope  Nicolas  himself  began  to  look  with  alarm  at 

1  Yit  Fraderic.  m.  p.  244. 
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the  approacn  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  snspiciona 
moYOTients  at  Rome ;  more  than  suspicions,  of  the  dire 
designs  of  Stephen  Porcaro  and  his  partisans,  whidi 
broke  out  daring  the  next  year. 

The  pride  and  the  felicity  of  Nicolas  Y.  was  in  the 
undisturbed  peace  of  Italy,  at  least  of  Roman  Italy ; 
who  could  foretell  what  strange  or  unexpected  tumults 
might  arise  at  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor?  He 
sent  to  delay  the  march  of  Frederick,  at  least  till  the 
summer ;  he  urged  the  want  of  provisions,  of  prepara- 
tion, the  dangers  of  a  winter  journey,  ^neas  was 
indignant  at  this  timid  vacillation  of  the  Pope ;  *^  it  be 
came  not  the  supreme  Pontiff  to  say  one  thing  to-day, 
another  to-morrow.**  He  assured  Pope  Nicolas  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  Emperor.  He  appealed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Church ;  if  he  had  been 
an  enemy  to  the  Church,  the  whole  majesty  of  the 
Clergy  had  been  crushed  ;  we  had  not  had  tlie  joy  of 
beholding  you  in  your  present  state  of  power  and  au 
thority.'  He  wrote  courteous  letters  to  uige  the  imme- 
diate descent  of  Frederick.^ 

Tumults  in  Austria  detained  the  Emperor ;  stormy 
weather  his  bride.  JBneas  Sylvius  spent  nxty  weary 
days  at  Telamona.'  At  length,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Emperor  entered  Florence,  hw  bride  Leghorn.  They 
met  at  Sienna.  Sienna  thought  it  well  to  appear  to  be 
foil  of  joy,  was  delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  conde- 

1  et  TolniaMt  tantnm  poram  ibftt  EccMa:  ckri  nujestac  cambestiBga*- 
iMtar;  nee  tn  hodie  in  hoc  statn  eeeies,  in  quo  te  videntes  Ictamnr,  p.  191. 

<  The  most  fbll  aooonnt  of  this  aflUr,  with  the  letter  of  MamM  to  the 
Pope,  is  hi  the  Hist  Trederic  IIL  mpad  Kollnr,  p.  187  6<  sef. 

s  He  whiled  awmy  his  time  bj  yisiting  the  old  Etmriaa  cities  in  the 
neighborhood.  JEneas  had  a  remarkable,  almoat  a  Tyrematoteb  taste  Aff 
antiquitiee  and  for  the  beauties  of  natorn. 
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scension  of  the  Emperor,  renonnced  her  suspicions  of 
iEneas,  recalled  all  his  kindred,  some  of  whom,  with 
other  nobles,  were  in  exile  ;  and  entreated  the  Bishop, 
whom  the  people  now  called  the  father  of  his  conntry, 
o  represent  the  City  before  the  Pope. 

The  imperial  cavalcade  set  off  for  Rome.  As  they 
descended  the  Ciminian  hill,  which  overhangs  Viterbo, 
the  Emperor  called  .£neas  to  his  side.  ^^  I  shall  live 
to  see  you  Cardinal,  I  shall  live  to  see  you  Pope." 
^neas,  with  proper  modesty,  protested  that  he  did  not 
aspire  to  dther  of  these  perilous  dignities.  At  Rome 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  Pope  ji,^,^  jg^ 
himself,^  afterwards  the  Coronation  with  great  ^*^' 
magnificence.^  ^neas  Sylvius  made  a  speech  for  the 
Emperor.  The  day  after,  during  an  interview  at  which 
iEneas  was  present,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  com 
municated  two  extraordinary  dreams.^  The  Emperor, 
the  hat  time  that  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna  left  Vienna, 
had  dreamed  that  he  was  crowned  not  by  a  Roman,  but 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna.  ^^It  is  the  privilege," 
said  the  Pope,  ^^  of  those  set  up  to  rule  the  people  to 
have  true  dreams.  I  myself  dreamed  that  my  pred- 
ecessor Eug^us,  the  night  before  his  death,  had  ar- 
rayed me  in  the  Pontifical  dress  and  mitre,  and  placed 
me  on  the  throne.  Take  thou  my  seat,  I  depart  to 
St.  Peter."  The  humble  Thomas  of  Sarzana  had  not 
been  without  his  ambition  I  ^  The  predicdon  of  the 
Emperor,  as  to  the  advancement  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  now 

^  iBneas  SjlyioB  deeoribes  the  whole  at  great  length,  p.  277  et  aq, 
s  The  caatioas  Pope  had  arrayed  all  the  militia  of  the  dtj,  and  occnpied 
St.  Angelo  and  the  other  strongholdf  with  an  impoeing  force  to  keep  the 


s  Moiatori,  rob  aan. 
«  Yita  Frederic,  p.  906. 
TOL.  vm.  t 
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on  snch  amicable  terms  with  the  Pope,  might  have  be^ 
expected  to  meet  its  own  immediate  accomplishment, 
as  fiur  as  the  Cardinalate.  .Sneas,  however,  receivea 
only  a  barren  promise,  which  Pope  Nicolas  did  not  live 
to  fulfil.  But  he  returned  to  Grermanj  Papal  Ambas- 
sador and  Legate  to  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Camida,  —  afterwards,  at  the  Eqh 
peror*s  request,  to  Hungary.  The  Legatine  character 
gave  him  great  weight,  he  exercised  it  with  his  acca»* 
tomed  sagacity,  and  in  perfisct  fidelity  to  Erederick. 
He  was  armed,  as  Legate,  with  Papal  censures  against 
all  the  enemies  of  Frederick.  But  these  Austrian 
affiurs  belong  not  to  our  history. 

Throughout  Christendom,  except  in  the  narrow  cor- 
ner of  Bohemia,  Pope  Nicolas  Y.  ruled  supreme.  Yet 
even  Nicolas  V.  was  not  secure  against  the  ineztin- 
gnishable  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  re- 
publicanism of  the  Crescentii,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
of  Brancaleone,  of  Bienzi,  of  Baroncelli,  had  still  its 
champions  and  its  martyrs.  Stephen  Porcaro  was  the 
last  heir,  till  very  modem  times,  of  this  dangerous  and 
undying  race.  Stephen  Porcaro  was  of  equestrian 
fitmily,  of  powerfnl  and  kindling  eloquence.  On  the 
death  of  Eugenius  (Eugenius  himself  had  been  driv^i 
firom  Rome  by  popular  insurrection)  Porcaro  had  urged 
the  rising  of  die  people,  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public^ Pope  Nicolas,  anxious  to  conciliate  all  orderB, 
appointed  the  dangerous  demagogue  on  a  mission  in  the 
Roman  territory.  On  his  return  Porcaro  renewed  his 
agitation.     He  boldly  avowed  his  opinions,  and  almost 

1  Dioans  omnem  seiTitatein  tnipem,  foBdisBimam  aatem  qua  pneibjterif 
pnB0taretar,  rogabatque  Romano«i  dam  CardiiiAlet  clMisi  tmeat,  aBqwoi 
Midere  pfo  Ubertote.    JSneas  Sylyius,  Y.  Fnd.  lO.  p.  186. 
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announced  himself  as  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  was  sent  in  honorable  exile  to  Bo« 
logna,  under  the  sole  restnunt  that  he  should  present 
himself  every  day  before  Bessarion,  the  Cardinal  Leg- 
ate. He  returned  secretly  to  Rome.  A  conspiracy 
had  been  organized  in  which,  the  n^hew  of  Porcaro 
took  the  lead.  Stephen  Porcaro  harangued  the  con- 
q[»rat(H%,  inyeighed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers, 
the  arbitrary  proscription,  the  banishment,  even  the 
execution,  of  Roman  citizens.  He  declared  that  it  was 
Ignominious  that  the  city  which  had  ruled  the  world 
should  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  priests,  who  were 
women  rather  than  men.^  He  would  cast  off  foroT^ 
the  degrading  yoke.  He  had  at  his  command  three 
hundred  hired  soldiers.  Four  hundred  noble  Romans 
were  ready  to  iq>pear  in  arms.  He  appealed  to  their 
cupidity  as  to  their  patriotism :  to>morrow  they  might 
be  in  possession  of  a  million  of  gold  pieces.'  If  the 
aims  of  Porcaro  were  noble,  his  immediate  designs,  the 
designs  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  with  seeming 
truth,'  were  those  of  the  robber,  the  bloody  and  cow- 
ardly assassin.^  The  contemplated  mode  of  insurreo* 
tion  had  the  further  horror  of  impious  sacrilege.  The 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  were  to  be  surprised  while  sol- 
emnizing the  mass  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Papal  stables  near  the  church  were  to  be  set  on 

^  Tarpe  ease  dictitans  earn  orbem,  qiuB  totom  sibi  subjeceitt  orbem,  nniit 
Moerdotmn  imperio  subjacere,  qaos  rectaos  foemiiuui  qaam  viroa  qnitqM 
ftppellaverit.    .£iieas  Sjlvius,  Europa,  p.  459. 

9  Zantfliet,  Stephen  Infeaanra,  Platina. 

•  Vito  Nicolai  V.  p.  128. 

4  Siamondi,  true  to  hia  repablican  biaa,  imiaee  Stephen  Porcaro  to  ft  her» 
and  a  martyr;  and  while  he  perhapa  ezaggeratea  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope, 
wrdly  toadies  on  Its  jostification,  the  atrocity  of  the  plot.  When  will 
Italian  freedom  forBwear  aasassination  as  its  firat  and  finvorite  weapon? 
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fire.  In  the  tumult  Porcaro  was  to  appear  in  purple 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  to  force  or  gain  his 
way  as  a  worshipper  towards  the  altar.  The  Pope  was 
to  be  seized ;  it  was  said  that  the  chains  were  found, 
chains  of  gold,  which  had  been  displayed  to  the  insur- 
gents, which  were  to  fetter  his  holy  person,^  only, 
however,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  a  hostage  to 
compel  his  brother  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo.  His  after-finte  was  perhaps  to  be  that  of  his 
brethren  the  Cardinals,  who  were  to  be  massacred  with- 
out mercy.  The  shaven  crown  was  no  longer  to  be  an 
object  of  fear  or  respect  in  Rome.^  The  insurgents 
had  nicely  calculated  the  amount  of  plunder :  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  200,000  florins ;  from  the  Sacred 
College  200,000 :  from  the  merchants  and  public  ofli- 
cers  200,000 ;  from  the  magazines  and  salt  depots 
200,000 ;  from  the  confiscated  property  of  the  enemiea 
of  the  revolution  100,000. 

The  conspiracy  was  detected  or  betrayed.'  Tlic 
bouse  where  the  conspirators  assembled  was  surrounded 
Math  troops.  Porcaro  escaped,  but  was  found  next 
day,  hidden  by  his  sister  in  a  chest.  Sciarra  Porcaro, 
the  nephew,  cut  his  way  through  the  soldiers  and  fled. 
Many  servants  and  quantities  of  arms  were  found  in 
the  house.  The  very  day  of  his  capture  the  bodies  of 
Stephen  Porcaro  and  nine  of  his  accomplices  were 
seen  hanging  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.     They  had  in  vain  implored  confession  and 

I  Ad  ooUigandam  ait  pnoraleiii,  catenam  anream  aecom  attalit,  a  as 
Jampridem  paratam  qoam  oongregatis  ottendit.    iSo.  SjL  Siiropa,  ^  W^ 

*  YaUe  enim  aiebat  ae  id  agare,  at  «tern<im  intra  h«c  mcBiiia  e^iiii  naa 
iimtm  T«reri  noa  oportaret    Lao  Albarti. 

•  Aocording  to  StoAuio  fntasma  thej attacked  one  hondredof  thai 
gaaida,  and  killed  the  MareecaHe. 
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the  last  sacrament.  Many  other  executions  followed. 
Two  Canons  of  St.  Peter^s  were  involved  in  the  plot : 
one  was  found  innocent  and  released ;  the  other  fled'  to 
Damascus,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  death  of 
the  Pope.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  some  who 
had  escaped:  one  thousand  ducats  if  produced  aUve, 
five  hundred  if  dead.  Some  were  allowed  to  be  seized 
in  Padua  and  Venice.  The  Cardinal  of  Metz  inter- 
ceded for  Battista  Persona ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
guStless.  The  Pope  promised  mercy :  whether  on  new 
evidence  or  not,  he  was  hung  the  next  morning :  the 
indignant  Cardinal  left  Rome. 

The  Pope  was  bitterly  mortified  at  this  ingratitude 
of  the  Roman  people  for  his  mild  government,  the 
peace  which  they  enjoyed,  the  wealth  which  had  poured 
into  the  city,  the  magnificent  embellishments  of  Rome. 
He  became  anxious  and  morose.  Remorse  for  blood, 
if  necessarily,  too  prodigally  shed,  would  weigh  heavily 
on  a  Pope  who  had  shrunk  from  war  as  unchristian.^ 
The  fiunous  architect  Leo  Alberti  (employed,  it  is  true, 
by  Nicolas  V.  in  his  splendid  designs  for  St  Peter's) 
describes  the  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  enjoyed 
under  Nicolas,  for  which  the  conspirators  would  have 
made  that  cruel  return.  ^*  The  whole  of  Latium  was 
at  peace :  the  last  thing  to  be  expected  was  that  any 

1  See  in  CoIBer  (L  p.  S79)  the  corioiiB  a4»eant  of  Porcaro*B  conspinu^ 
giren  in  England  by  the  Pope's  Nando  Clement  Vincentio:  **It  was 
drawn/'  said  the  Nuncio,  **  from  the  brothels  and  profligates  of  Rome." 
The  Nando  suggests  a  ftmn  of  public  thanksgiving  ibr  the  Pope's  deliver- 
ance, and  intimates  that  a  letter  from  the  English  dergj  woold  be  accept- 
able, denoondng  Rome  as  degenerating  to  the  licentiousness  of  old  Babylon, 
and  advising  the  Pope  to  leave  the  wicked  dty,  and  reside  in  some  other 
•onntfy.  The  Nando  and  Collector  was  also  to  hint  the  expediency  of  a 
fabsidy  to  enable  the  Pope  to  leave  Rome  and  Italy.  The  form  of  prayer 
iras  isfliied,  says  Collier,  bat  no  more  done. 
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Roman  could  think  to  change  the  state  of  aflhirs  for  the 
better  bj  a  revolution.  The  domain  of  the  Church 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiyation  ;  the  city  had  become 
a  city  of  gold  through  the  Jubilee ;  the  digni^  of  the 
citizens  was  respected ;  all  reasonable  petiticms  were 
granted  at  once  by  the  Pontiff.  There  were  no  ezao 
tions,  no  new  taxes.  Justice  was  (airly  administered. 
It  was  the  whole  care  of  the  Pope  to  adorn  the  city." 
The  more  devout  and  the  more  wealthy  were  indignant 
at  the  design  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  foreigners 
whose  proftise  wealth  enabled  the  Romans  to  live  in 
ease  and  luxury ;  at  the  pro&nation  of  the  Church  by 
promiscuous  slaughter,  of  the  altar  itself  by  blood ;  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Cardinals,  the  priesthood,  c^ 
religion  itself;  the  seizure  of  the  Pope,  whose  feet 
distant  potentates  crowded  to  kiss  on  his  sublime  func- 
tion of  sacrifice;  the  dragging  him  forth,  loaded 
with  chains,  perhaps  his  death  I  The  calmest  looked 
on  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  conspirators  with  satisfiic- 
tion.^ 

Now  came  that  event  which,  however  foreseen  by 
the  few  wiser  prophetic  spirits,  burst  on  Europe  and  on 
Christendom  with  the  stunning  and  appalling  effect  of 
absolute  suddenness  —  the  taking  of  Constantinople  b/ 
the  Turks.  On  no  two  European  minds  did  this  disas- 
ter work  with  more  profound  or  more  absorbing  terror 
than  on  Pope  Nicolas  Y.  and  ^neas  Sylvius:  nor 
could  any  one  allege  more  sound  reasons  for  that  terror 
than  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Sienna.  Who  could 
estimate  better  than  MaeaSy  from  his  intimate  knowl- 

1  Leo  BAttisu  AlbtrtL     PorcariA  Coi^unitio  apud  Momtori,  zzr.  p 

sw. 
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edge  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  <^  Italy,  Grennan j, 
France,  England,  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  im« 
pended  over  the  Latm  world  ?  Never  since  its  earlier 
outburst  might  Mohammedanism  seem  so  likely  to  sub- 
jugate if  not  to  swallow  up  distracted  and  disunited 
Christendom,  as  under  the  Turks.  By  sea  and  land 
they  were  equally  formidable.  If  Christendom  should 
resist,  on  what  frontier  ?  All  were  menaced,  all  in 
danger.  What  city,  what  kingdom,  would  arrest  the 
fierce,  the  perpetual  invasion?  From  this  period 
throughout  the  affairs  of  Germany  (at  Frankfort  he 
preached  a  crusade)  to  the  end  of  his  Legatine  power, 
of  his  Cardinalate,  of  his  Papacy,  of  his  life,  this  was 
the  one  absorbing  thought,  one  passion,  of  iElneas  Syl- 
Tins.  The  immediate  advance  of  the  victorious  Ma- 
hommed  through  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  to  the  border, 
the  centre  of  Italy,  was  stopped  by  a  single  for- 
tress, Belgrade;  by  a  preacher,  John  Capistrano;  by 
a  hero,  John  Huniades.  But  it  was  not  a  j>.  1473. 
till,  above  a  century  later,  when  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, at  Lepanto  by  sea,  and  John  Sobieski,  before 
Vienna,  by  land,  broke  the  spell  of  Mohammedan 
conquest,  that  Europe  or  Christendom  might  repose 
in  security.^ 

The  death  of  Nicolas  Y.  was  hastened,  it  was  said, 
by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Grief,  shame,  fear 
worked  on  a  constitution  broken  by  the  gout.  But  Ni 
colas  V.  fcresaw  not  that  in  remote  futurity  the  peaco- 
ftd,  not  the  warlike,  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople would  be  most  fiital  to  the  Popedom  —  that 
what  was  the  glory  of  Nicolas  V.  would  become  among 
the  foremost  causes  of  the  ruin  of  mediseval  religion : 

1  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixvii.  zii.  p.  163. 
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that  it  .would  aid  in  shaking  to  the  base,  and  in  severing 
forever  the  majestic  unity  of  Latin  Christianity.^ 

>  I  cannot  refrain,  tfaoogfa  my  Histoiy  cIoms  with  Kicolas  Y.,  from  ioIk 
Joining  a  few  sentenoM  on  the  end  of  jBneas  SjWios  Pioeolomini. 

On  the  death  of  Nicolas  V.,  the  Cardinal  Beaaarion,  ibr  learning,  digni^, 
character,  stood  high  abore  the  whole  OoUege  of  Cardinals.  The  election 
had  been  almost  declared  in  his  fkvor.  The  Cardinal  of  Avignon  was 
•eized  with  indignation.  "  Woold  they  have  for  a  Pope  a  Qreek,  a  recent 
proselyte,  a  man  with  a  beard?  Was  the  Latin  Church  fidlen  so  low  that 
it  must  have  recourse  to  the  Greeks?  '*  The  jealousy  of  the  West  was 
roused :  a  Spaniard,  the  first  of  the  &tal  house  of  Borgia,  was  raised  to  the 
Papal  throne,  Callistus  m.  JEneas  was  at  Frankfort,  pressmg  on  reluc- 
tant Germany  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  Grermans  thought  mors 
of  their  contest  with  the  Pope  than  of  the  security  of  Christendom.  Fred- 
erick ni.  was  urged  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  Uie  election  of  a  new  Pope 
to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  German  Church.  JBneas 
averted  the  strife,  and  persuaded  the  Emperor  that  he  had  more  to  hope 
than  fear  ftx)m  the  Pope.  He  was  sent  with  the  congratulations  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Callistus  m.  A  promotion  of  Cardinals  was  expected.  The  name 
of  iEneas  was  in  all  men's  mouths:  he  received  congratulations.  The 
Pope  named  but  three,  one  his  nephew,  Borgia,  the  future  Alexander  VL 
JEneas  was  about  to  return  to  Germany,  but  his  presence  was  needed  in 
Italy:  Sienna  was  besieged  by  James  Piccinino:  war  threatened  between 
the  Pope  and  Alfonso  King  of  Naples,  .fineas,  as  ambassador  to  Naples, 
secured  an  honorable  treaty.  The  Pope  would  not  lose,  and  waa  obliged 
to  reward  the  indispensable  .Aneas.  He  was  created  Cardinal  of  Sienna 
(Dec.  1456). 

So,  without  dishonor  or  ingratitude,  Jtneas  Sylvius  was  released  from 
the  service  of  his  Imperial  master.  The  Cardinal  must  devote  himself  to 
the  hiterests  of  the  Church ;  the  Italian  to  thoee  of  Italy.  He  need  breathe 
no  more  theihick  and  heavy  air  of  Germany. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed,  and  iBneas  Sylvius  PiccoloBiiid  (Aog.  Sl« 
JL  D.  1458)  is  Pope  Pius  IL 

Few  men  of  more  consummate  ability  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Petw; 
fow  men  more  disposed  to  maintain  the  Papal  power  to  the  height  of  its 
supremacy.  He  boldly,  unreservedly,  absolutely  condemned  the  heretical 
tenets  of  JEneas  Sylvius.  He  reproached  the  King  of  France  for  the  au- 
dacious Pragmatic  Sanction:  it  was  not  less  sacrilegious,  not  less  impioos 
than  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  But  Pius  U.  had  the  sagacity  to 
know  that  the  days  of  Innocent  IIL  and  Boniface  VIU.  were  passed.  He 
learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  those  too  of  Urban  U.  were  gone  by.  It 
was  not  for  want  of  exertion,  or  of  eloquence  Air  surpassing  that  whick 
wrapt  the  Council  of  Clermont  to  irenzy,  that  Pius  II.  did  not  array  Chris* 
tendom  in  a  more  politic,  more  justifiable  crusade  against  advancing  Mo- 
hammedanism.   Eveti  the  colder  Council  of  Mantua  seemed  to  kindle  ts 
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Nicolas  v.  aspired  to  make  Italy  the  domicile,  Rome 
tlie  capital,  of  letters  and  arts.     As  to  letters,  his  was 

cnthoBiasm.  Agaiiist  die  Tnrks  Genninj  would  ibinish  42,000  men ;  Hun 
gaiy,  90,000  hone,  dO,000  foot.  Biurgaody  6000.  The  Duke  of  Buigimd^ 
•eoepted  the  command.  Even  the  Italian  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  republics 
consented  to  be  assessed.  The  Prince  of  Este  threw  down  800,000  florins. 
Italy  was  to  raise  a  great  fleet;  France  and  Spain  promised  aid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Unireiaal  League  of  Christendom  might  seem 
a  signal  for  a  general  war  throughout  Christendom.  The  war  of  the  Roses 
iBged  in  England;  all  Germany  was  in  arms,  bent  on  civil  strife;  the 
Freneh  fleet  set  sail,  not  agauist  the  Turks,  but  against  Naples;  Plocininft 
and  ICalatesta  renewed  the  war  in  the  Roman  territory;  the  Savelli  were 
fa  insurrection  in  Rome. 

Pope  Pins  was  not  satisfied  widi  endeavoring  to  rouse  all  Christendom 
to  a  crusade  against  the  Tnrks:  he  undertook  a  more  Christian,  if  a  more 
desperate  enterprise,  the  conversion  of  the  Sultan.  He  published  a  long 
•laborate  address  to  Mahomet  II.  Throughout  this  singular  document  the 
tone  is  eonrteoue,  conciliatoiy,  almost  flattering;  not  till  its  close,  denun- 
ciatory against  the  imposture  of  the  Koran.  **  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  Mahomet  the  mightiest  sovereign  the  world  had  ever  seen,  nothing 
but  a  little  water  for  his  baptism,  and  belief  in  the  GospeL  The  world 
wooM  bow  down  before  Mahomet  the  Christian  Emperor.*'  *'  The  great 
Sultan  is  no  careless  Atheist,  no  Epicurean ;  he  believes  in  God  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  What  has  been  the  end  of  all  great  conquerofi, 
—  Semiiamisi  Heiculee,  Bacchus,  Nebuchadnessar,  Cjrrus,  Alexander, 
Julius  Cnsar,  Attila,  Tamerlane?  They  are  all  burning  in  the  flames  of 
helL  Tour  law  allows  all  to  be  saved  by  their  own  religion,  except  rene- 
gades from  Islam;  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  who  believe  not 
our  creed  must  be  damned.*'  From  this  dangerous  argument  the  Pope 
proceeds  to  enlarge  on  the  CSbristian  as  contrasted  with  the  Mohammedan 
fiuth.  However  justly  he  might  argue  on  Christianity,  the  stem  predesti- 
aarians  of  Islam  must  have  been  surprised  at  finding  themselves  chaiged 
-with  supposing  the  worid  ruled  by  chance,  not  by  Providence.  There  is 
much  more  strange  lore  on  Mohammedan  superstitions  and  Arabian  priest- 
eralt  The  Turks  were  of  a  noble  Sqrthian  race:  the  Pope  marvels  that 
they  can  follow  Egyptians  and  Arabians  in  their  religion:  Christianity  had 
been  a  for  more  congenial  foith. 

How  strangely,  how  nobly  did  Pius  U.,  at  the  close  of  his  lifo,  redeem 
the  weaknesses,  the  treacheiy,  the  inconsistency,  the  unblushing  effironteiy 
of  self-interest  of  his  earlier  years.  Pius  II.  was  the  only  Pope  who,  in  his 
deep  and  consdentiouB  devotion,  would  imperil  his  own  sacred  perscm  in 
the  Croaade  against  the  Turks,  and  engage  in  a  war,  if  ever  justifiable  in 
a  Pope,  justifiable  when  the  liberty,  the  Christianity  of  Europe  might  seem 
•o  the  hazard.  At  Ancona  (a.d.  1463),  amid  the  total  desertion  of  the 
leaders  pledged  to  the  Holy  War;  amid  the  host  of  common  soldiers,  mur- 
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not  the  OBtentatioiiB  patronage  of  a  magnificent  Sov- 
ereign ;  nor  was  it  the  sagacions  poUcy  which  would 
enslaye  to  the  service  of  the  Church  that  of  which  it 
might  anticipate  the  dangerous  rebellion.  It  was  not 
the  religion  of  authority  seeking  to  make  itself  master 
of  all  which  might  hereafter  either  confirm  or  contest 
that  authority.  In  Nicolas  it  was  pure  and  genuine, 
almost  innate,  love  of  letters.  In  his  lowlier  station 
the  ambition,  pride,  pleasure,  passion,  avarice  of  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  had  been  the  study,  the  collection,  of  books. 
In  every  country  into  which  he  followed  the  train  of 
the  Cardinal  Legate,  his  object  was  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts  or  copies  of  them.  The  Cardinal  di  Santa 
Croce  ( Albergati)  encouraged  him  by  his  munificence  ; 
but  the  Cardinal's  munificence  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  follower.  In  his  affluence 
Thomas  devoted  all  he  possessed  to  the  same  end,  as  in 
his  poverty  his  most  anxious  fear  had  been  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  part  witli  his  treasures.  So 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  when  Cosmo  de*  Medici 
proposed  to  open  the  Library  of  St.  Marco  at  flor- 

mnring  that  thej  hud  been  paid  onlj  in  Indulgences,  in  wliich  thej  had 
oetsed  to  trost,  not  in  bard  money;  a  boat  stanring  ft>r  want  of  rastenanoe» 
which  the  Pope,  once  the  cool  and  poiitic  stateeman,  now  become  a  lan- 
g^ine,  enthusiaatic  old  man,  bad  not  thoogfat  of  providing;  Pint  n.  alone 
maintained  his  coorage.  Aa  die  fkith  of  othen  waxed  cold,  hia  became 
more  ardent.  He  offered  with  one  of  hie  Oardinak  to  embark  and  throw 
himself  into  Ragnaa,  threatened  \ry  the  Tories.  And  this  reSned  and  aooom- 
plisbed  man  died,  as  Peter  the  Hermit  or  St  Bernard  might  hare  died.  The 
AdthAil  Cardinal  of  Pavia  watdied  his  last  moments.  The  sight  of  the  sails 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  had  for  a  moment  kindled  up  all  his  ard^A-,  bat  made 
him  feel  more  deeply  his  failing  strength.  The  Cardinal  has  deaoribed  hSi 
end  with  the  touching  simpUdtjr  of  real  affection  and  rererenoe.  " '  Pray 
fbr  me,  my  son,'  were  his  last  words."  His  fKends  bewailed  and  [ 
him  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.* 

•  Oomnent.  Osrd.  PaTisosis,  p.  880. 
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ence,  endowed  with  the  books  of  Nicolo  Nicoli,  Thomas 
ot  Sarzana  was  requested  to  Aimish  a  plan  for  the  ar* 
rangement  and  for  the  catalogue.  This  became  the 
modd  adopted  in  the  other  great  libraries  —  that  of 
the  Badia  at  Florence,  that  of  the  Count  of  Montefel* 
tro  at  Urbino,  of  Alexander  Sforza  at  Pesaro.  No 
sooner  was  Nicolas  Pope  than  he  applied  himself  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Library.  Five  thou- 
sand volumes  were  speedily  collected.  The  wondering 
age  boasted  that  no  such  library  had  existed  since  the 
days  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  scholars  of  Italy  flocked  to  Rome,  each  to  re- 
ceive his  task  from  the  generous  Pope,  who  rewarded 
their  labors  with  ample  payment.  He  seemed  deter 
mined  to  enrich  the  West  with  all  which  survived  of 
Grecian  literature.  The  foil  of  Constantinople,  long 
threatened,  had  been  preceded  by  the  immigration  of 
many  learned  Gh*eeks.  Some,  as  the  Cardinal  Bessa- 
rion,  had  befen  naturalized  after  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence.^ France,  (Germany,  even  England,  the  Bjrauitine 
Empire,  Greece,  had  been  ransacked  by  industrious 
agents  for  copies  of  all  the  Greek  authors.  No  branch 
of  letters  was  without  its  interpreters.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  bold  writings  of  Laurentius  Valla,  who  had 
already  startled  the  worid  by  his  discovery  of  the  fraud 
of  Constantine's  donation,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
translation  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Poggio 
undertook  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
Siculus ;  Nicolas  Perotto,  Polybius.  Guarino  of  Ve- 
rona and  George  of  Tifema,  Strabo,  the  latter  four 
books  of  Dion  Prusaeus,  Pietro  Candido,  Appian. 

1  Comptre  Diflqnisitio  de  Nioolao  V.  Pont.  Max.  erga  litems  et  litenriof 
fivM  iMtrocinio.  Ad  calc.  Vit  Niool.  V.  a  Dominico  Qeorgko  Boma,  I7tt 
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Of  die  philotophers,  Perotto  sent  oat  the  Enchiri- 
dion of  Epictetus ;  Theodore  of  Graza  some  of  the 
works  <^  TheophrastnS)  and  of  Aristotle :  Greorge  of 
Trebisond,  the  Laws  of  Plato.  On  Gteorge  of  Trebi- 
sond  was  imposed  the  more  arduous  task,  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy.  Lilius  JS^dius  contributed  some  of  the 
works  cf  the  Alexandrian  Philo.  From  Rinuodo  of 
Arezzo  came  the  Life  and  Fables  of  .Sisop  and  the 
letters  of  ffippocrates ;  from  John  Aurispa,  the  Com- 
mentary of  Hierocles  on  the  golden  yerses  of  Pythag- 
oras. Nicolas  had  an  ardent  desire  to  read  the  two 
great  poems  of  Homer  in  Latin  verse.  They  were 
only  known  by  the  prose  version  of  Leontius  Pilatus, 
executed  under  the  care  of  Boccaccio.  Philelpbo, 
whom  the  Pope  had  received  with  eager  cordiality, 
and  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  first  gift,  500  golden  dncats, 
relates,  that  just  before  his  death,  the  Pope  offered  him 
a  fine  palace  in  Rome,  and  fiirms  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, which  would  maintain  his  whole  fitmily  in  ease 
and  honor,  and  to  deposit  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
to  be  paid  when  he  should  have  finished  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.^ 

Nor  were  the  Fathers  of  the  Gredc  Church  without 
due  honor.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril,  the  Evan- 
gelic Preparation  of  Eusebius  by  Greorge  of  Trebisond, 
a  new  version  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  opened  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks  to  the  inquiring  West.' 

There  was  not  as  yet  any  awfol  apprehension  of  im- 

1  Bpist  Philipp.  quoted  in  the  Disquisitio,  p.  1S4.  JEneM  SyMiu  eaji 
that  a  certain  Horace  of  Borne  was  employed  on  the  niad.  Part  of  the 
int  book  in  Latin  verM^  with  a  dedication  to  NicohM  V^  is  in  ttie  Vatican. 

*  Nicolas  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Commentaries  of  Ohrysoetom  on  St 
Matthew,  which  bad  been  to  rare  in  the  west,  that  Aqninae  had  said  he 
would  rather  possess  it  than  the  city  of  Paris. 
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pairing  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Vulgate  Bible.  Ma- 
notti,  a  Florentine,  in  his  day  the  most  famoos  for  his 
emdition,  was  authorized  and  urged  to  execute  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Scriptmres  from  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  He  completed  the  Psalms  from  the  SyriacY 
the  whole  New  Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles* 

Thus  to  Nicolas  V.,  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christian- 
ity, mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  fittal 
consequence  to  Rome  and  to  Latin  Christianity,  which 
in  his  honest  ardor  he  would  be  the  last  to  foresee.  It 
was  the  splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  V.  that  this  revival 
of  letters,  which  in  certain  circles  became  almost  a 
new  religion,  would  not  be  the  bondslave  but  the 
handmaid  or  willing  minister  of  the  old.  Latin  Chris- 
tianity was  to  array  itself  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  so  maintain  as  a  natural  result  (there  was 
nothing  of  poli^  in  his  thought),  and  with  increasbg 
and  universal  veneration,  her  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  man.  The  rebellion  of  Letters,  and  the  effects  of 
that  rebellion,  we  must  hereafter  endeavor  to  explain. 

But  Rome  under  Nicolas  Y.  was  not  to  be  the  centre 
of  letters  alone,  she  was  to  resume  her  rank  i 
as  the  centre  of  Art,  more  especially  of  archi-  inti 
tectural  magnificence*  Rome  was  to  be  as.  of  old  the 
Lawgiver  of  Civilization ;  pilgrims  fit)m  all  parts  of 
tiie  world,  from  curiosity,  for  business  or  from  religion, 
were  to  bow  down  before  the  confessed  supremacy  of 
her  splendid  works. 

The  century  fix)m  the  death  of  Boniface  VHI.  to 
the  accession  of  Martin  V.,  during  the  Avignonese 
exile,  and  the  Schism,  had  been  a  period  of  disaster, 
neglect,  decay,  ruin  :  of  that  dow  creeping,  crumbling 
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ruin,  which  is  perhaps  more  fiital  to  ancient  cities  than 
conflagration,  usnallj  limited  in  its  ravages,  or  the 
irmption  of  barbarous  enemies*^  Martin  Y.  had  made 
some  adyanoes  to  the  restoration  of  the  financial  {mtos- 
perity  of  the  Popedom ;  Eugenius  lY.  had  reasserted 
the  endangered  spiritual  supremacy.  Both  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  dilapidated  churches,  pakces» 
walls  of  the  city.  Under  Nicolas  Y.  Rcnne  aspired 
to  rise  again  at  aoce  to  her  strength  and  to  her  splen- 
dor. The  Pope  was  to  be  a  great  SoTereign  Prince, 
but  aboTe  the  Soverdgn  Prince  he  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter*  Rome  was  to  be  at  once  the  strong 
citadel,  and  the  noblest  sanctuary  in  the  world,  unas- 
sailable by  her  enemies  both  without  and  within  from 
her  fortifications;  commanding  the  world  to  awe  by 
Ae  unrivalled  majesty  of  her  churches.  The  Jubilee 
had  poured  enormous  wealth  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Pope ;  his  ordinary  revenues,  both  firom  the  Papal  tei> 
ritory  and  fi:x>m  Christendom  at  large,  began  to  flow  in 
with  peace  and  with  the  revival  of  his  authodty.  That 
wealtJi  was  all  expended  with  the  most  liberal  magni^ 
icence.  Already  had  it  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
Nicolas  Y.  that  the  Cathedral  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Apostles  ought  to  rival,  or  to  surpass  all  the  churdies 
in  Christendom  in  vastness  and  majesty.  It  was  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt  fix>m  its  foundations.'  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  did  but  accomplish  the  design  of  Nicolas  Y 

iRead  Petnrch*8  well-kDowii  letter —Gibboo.  Bonsen  and  Platner. 
Eonift  Bescbreibuiig. 

s  Georgio,  in  his  Lift  of  Nicolas  Y.,  says  (p.  166),  BariUcnn  vero  St. 
Petri  Prindpli  Apoetolonnn  a  ftindamentis  ni^fiee  inchoue  et  peiftoece 
meditabatur.  In  the  Life  of  Ifanetti  (Moretori,  I.  R.  T.)  vol.  iii.  is  a  kmg 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  design  of  the  Pope.  Set 
,also  Bonanni  TempU  Yaticani  Historia,  c.  xi.,  with  the  i 
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Had  Nieolas  lived,  Bramante  and  Michael  Angdo 
might  have  been  prematurely  anticipated  by  Rosellini 
o£  Florence  and  Leo  Battista  Alberti.  He  had  even 
erected  an  august  and  q;>aciou8  Tribune,  to  be  swept 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  building  by  his  bolder  and 
more  ambitious  successors.  The  mosaic  pavement  in 
the  apse,  begun  by  Nicolas  Y.,  was  completed  by 
Paul  IL,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  50Q0  pieces  of 
gold.1 

By  the  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this  noblest  of 
chxuvches,  the  SujNreme  Pontiff  was  to  have  his  most 
stately  palace.  The  Lateran,  and  the  Palace  near  St. 
Maria  Maggioie,  sun^tuously  restored  by  Nicolas  Y*, 
were  to  bow  before  tins  more  glorious  edifice.  The 
description  may  still  be  read  of  its  spacious  courts,  its 
co<d  green  gardens,  its  dashing  fountains,  its  theatre, 
its  hall  for  public  ceremonies,  for  the  conclave  and  th^ 
Pontifical  coronation,  the  treasury,  the  library;  this 
chamber,  perhaps  as  dearest  to  the  tastes  of  Nicolas,  was 
the  first  part,  if  not  the  only  part  achieved. 

The  Palace  had  its  three  stories  for  summer,  for  win- 
ter, and  for  spring,  even  to  the  ofiices  and  kitchens.^ 
The  Cardinals  were  to  dwell  around  the  Pope,  if  in 
less  lofty,  yet  still  in  noble  Palaces.  The  Yatican  was 
to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Capital  of  Christendom.  The 
whole  Leonine  city^  which  had  too  long  lain  almost 
open  to  the  invading  stranger,  and  was  not  safe  from 
the  turbulent  Romans,  was  to  expand  in  security  as 
well  as  splendor  around  the  resid^ce  of  St.  Peter  and 
his  successore.  The  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  was  bordered 
with  turrets  for  defence  and  ornament ;  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  dtadel  which  commanded  the  bridge, 
1  Gtofgio,  p.  167.  a  In  Manetti's  Life  of  Nicolas  V. 
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was  strengthened  by  oatward  bulwarks,  and  by  {bur 
towers  at  the  comers,  within  kid  oot  into  haUs  and 
chambers.  It  was  connected  by  strong  walls  with  the 
Vatican ;  a  hoge  tower  began  to  rise,  the  ccmimence- 
nnent  of  formidable  wo^ks  of  defence  beyond  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican.  Prom  the  Imdge  of  St.  Angdo 
three  broad  streets,  with  open  porticoes,  and  shops 
within  them,  were  to  radiate;  the  central  one  led 
direct  to  tiie  portico  of  St.  Peter*s,  b^re  which  Ni- 
colas V.  designed  to  set  up  the  famous  obelisk,  which 
Sixtns  V.  at  infinite  cost,  and  with  all  the  sdenoe 
of  Fontana,  hardly  succeeded  in  placing  on  its  base. 
The  street  to  the  left  ran  along  the  Tiber ;  that  to  tlie 
right,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Palatine  Gkte. 

Nor  did  the  Pontiff  design  to  expend  all  lus  munifi- 
cence on  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  Decay,  from 
violence  or  want  of  repair,  had  fidlen  on  the  forty 
churches  called  the  Stations,  visited  by  the  more  sol- 
emn processions,  especially  those  which,  with  St.  Pe- 
ter's, made  the  more  Holy  Seven,  the  Lateran,  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  St  Steph^i  on  Monte  Celio,  the 
Apostles,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lorenzo  beyond  the  walls. 
All  shared  more  or  less  in  his  restoring  boun^.  Three 
other  churches,  St.  Maria  beyond  the  Tiber,  St.  Theo- 
dore, St.  Prassede  were  rebuilt;  the  Pantheon,  now 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin  and  all  Saints,  was  covered 
with  a  roof  of  lead. 

The  Pontiff  would  secure  the  city  from  foreign  foes, 
who  for  centuries,  either  through  the  feuds,  the  perfidy, 
or  the  turbulence  of  the  Romans  themsdves,  or  from 
their  own  ambition  or  hostility,  had  desolated  die  city. 
In  the  whole  circuit,  from  the  Porta  Flumentana  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  so  all  round  the  ci^,  the  walls 
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were  strengthened,  towers  erected,  fosses  deepened. 
Tlie  Capitol  was  restored  to  its  ancient  strength  and 
solidity.  In  order  to  convey  his  building  materials  to 
the  city,  perhaps  provisions,  he  cleansed  the  channel  of 
Ae  Anio;  he  repaired  the  stately  aqueduct  which 
brought  the  Acqua  Vergine  to  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
He  restored  the  Milvian  bridge. 

The  munificence  of  Nicolas  confined  not  itself  to 
Some,  Everywhere  in  the  Roman  territory  rose 
churches,  castles,  public  edifices.  Already  the  splen^ 
did  church  of  St.  Ftancis,  at  Assisi,  wanted  repair: 
Nicolas  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  at  his 
fiivored  UjWii  of  Fabriano ;  one  at  Grualdo  in  TJmbria, 
to  St.  Benedict.  Among  his  princely  works  was  a  cas- 
tle at  Feibriano,  great  buildings  at  CentumcellsB,  the 
walls  of  Civita  CasteHana,  a  citadel  at  Nami,  with  bul- 
warks and  deep  fosses;  another  at  Civita  Yecchia; 
baths  near  Yiterbo ;  buildings  for  ornament  and  for 
defence  at  Spoleto.^ 

The  younger  Arts,  Sculpture  and  Painting  began 
under  his  auspices  still  further  to  improve.  Fra  An- 
gelico  painted  at  Rome  at  the  special  command  or 
request  of  Nicolas  V. 

Nicolas  v.,  on  his  death-bed,  communicated  to  the 
Cardinals,  who  stood  around  in  respectful  sorrow,  his 
last  Will  and  Testament,    ^is  solemn  appeal,  as  it 

^  On  the  airtitnirtrnftfit  aild  admiimtioa  ezdtod  bjr  the  buildings  of  Nice- 
Iw  v.,  read  the  peaeagee  of  iSneas  SjlvioSy  Vit.  Frederic  III.  '*  QoaBtuin 
▼ero  animo  hie  valeret,  et  quam  vastns  sit  ejus  animns,  cjos  ssdifloA  mon- 
strant,  quo  nemo  aut  magnificentius  ant  celerius  ant  splendidius  quam  ipse 
SBdificayit  Nam  turres  et  muri  per  earn  constmcti  nulli  prisconun  arte 
vel  magnitudlne  cedant.*'  — P.  188.  **Namqne  ut  prisconnr.  Cflsamm 
moles  totios  orbis  stmctora  superat,  sic  ssdificia  Nicolai  Papas,  qoicquid 
ubiqne  esset,  modemi  laboris  excellunt"  —  P.  282.  The  Emperor  Fred' 
•rick,  himself  an  excellent  architect,  stood  hi  amazement 
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were,  to  God  and  man,  after  a  copious  and  niinnte  ooo- 
fession  of  faith,  turned  to  his  architectural  works. 
These  holy  and  worldl  j  edifices  he  had  raised  not  firom 
ambition,  from  pride,  from  yaingloiy,  or  for  the  per- 
petuation of  his  name,  but  for  two  great  ends,  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  Ae  Church  of  Rome, 
and  her  more  commanding  dignity  above  all  Christian 
people,  as  well  as  her  security  against  lawless  persecu- 
tion. The  majesty  of  such  sacred  imperishable  monu- 
ments profoundly  impresses  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
perpetuity,  the  eternity  of  reli^n.  As  to  the  secular 
buildings,  the  walls,  towers,  citadels,  he  recounts  the 
dangers,  the  persecutions  of  Popes  firom  early  days; 
Popes  insulted.  Popes  dethroned.  Popes  imprisoned. 
Popes  banished,  Popes  murdered,  firom  Eugenius  IL 
through  all  the  darker  ages,  down  to  the  conspiracy  of 
Stephen  Porcaro  against  himself.  These  wexe  his  mo* 
tiyes  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  so  many 
sumptuous  and  so  solid  edifices.  He  proceeds  to  that 
sad  burden  on  his  weary  soul,  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople.  He  boasts  with  some,  but  surely  blameless 
pride,  of  the  peace  of  Italy ;  he  bad  restrained,  allayed, 
appeased  the  fierce  wars  among  all  the  Princes  and  all 
the  Repubhcs.^ 

Nor  does  he  speak  with  less  satisfitction  or  delight  of 
his  own  labors  in  the  cause  of  Letters ;  the  piurdiase  of 
books,  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  the  encouragement 
of  scholars ;  he  appeals  to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Cardinals,  to  the  world,  eyen  to  higher  judgment, 


1 "  B«Ila  ipBAt  qoibos  nndique  frementibus  Jampridem  tota  hino  inde  Italia 
Texabatnr,  ita  compeflouimas,  ita  deniqae  sedayimoB,  ut  onmes  Prindpes, 
Bespablicas,  et  Italofl  Populo8  ad  maximam  ooncordiam  Bnmmamqne  pft- 
cani  indaceremiia.** 
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on  his  acquisition  and  his  employment  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Pontificate:  ^^all  these  and  eyerj  other  kind  of 
treasure,  were  not  accumulated  by  avarice,  not  by 
simony,  not  by  largesses,  not  by  parsimony,  as  ye 
know ;  but  only  throi^  the  gracf  of  the  most  merci- 
ful Creator,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  perpetual 
tranquillity  <^  my  Pontificate*"  ^ 

Thus  in  Nicolas  Y,  closed  one  great  age  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. In  Nicolas  die  Soyereign  Italian  Prince  and  the 
Pontiff  met  in  serene  and  amicable  dignity ;  he  had  no 
temptation  to  found  a  princely  fiunily.  But  before  long 
the  Pontiff  was  to  be  logt  in  the  Sovereign  Prince.  Nor 
was  it  less  evident  that  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Latin 
Christiani^  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  though  nearly  a 
century  might  elapse  before  the  final  secession  of  Teu^ 
tonic  Christianity,  and  the  great  permanent  division  of 
Christendom.  Each  successive  Pontificate  might  seem 
determined  to  advance,  to  hasten  that  still  slow  but 
inevitable  revolution;  the  audacious  nepotism  cf  Six- 
tus  lY.,  the  wickednesses  of  Alexander  VI*,  which 
defy  palliation ;  the  wars  of  Julius  II.,  with  the  hoary 
Pope  at  the  head  of  ferocious  armies ;  the  political  in* 
trigues  and  disasters  of  Clement  VIL 

1  **'Bmc  omnlm  pleraqae  mlU divitiamm  ct gisamm  geaen  nobis  non  «z 
•▼•ritit,  non  ez  timoniA,  non  ex  laigitionibns,  non  ez  patsimoniA  at  icitii, 
wd<xdiviBAdnnttt«tbfin1gni«imiCrB»togksi«tit,ot<xpaceBcd6BiM^ 
perpetoAqoe  Pontificttus  nostor  timnqoilliUte  pfOTeoisse  non  dubiUmns.** 
—  n>id.  Manetti  seems  to  assert  that  this  long  testament  was  read  bj  the 
4fiDg  Pope.    The  impvolMblli^  of  this  throwi  no  doabt  on  its  Mthea- 
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BOOK     XIV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

SUBVET. 

From  the  reign  of  Nicolas  V.  and  the  close  of  oiii 
history,  as  from  a  high  vantage  ground,  we  must  survey 
the  whole  realm  of  Latin  Christendom  —  the  political 
and  social  state,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  Latin  Christie 
anity  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  popular  religion, 
with  its  mythology;  the  mental  development  in  phi- 
losophy, letters,  arts. 

Eight  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  —  the  epoch  of  the 
supreme  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  West* 
The  great  division  of  mankind,  which  at  that  time  had 
become  complete  and  absolute,  into  the  clergy  (includ- 
ing the  monks,  in  later  days  the  ftiars)  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  still  subsisted  in  all  its  rigorous  force.  Thej 
were  two  castes,  separate  and  standing  apart  as  by  the 
irrepealable  law  of  God.  They  were  distinct,  adverse, 
even  antagonistic,  in  their  theory  of  life»  in  their  laws, 
in  their  corporate  property,  in  their  rights,  in  their  im* 
munities.  In  the  aim  and  object  of  their  existence,  in 
their  social  duties  and  position,  they  were  set  asunder 
by  a  broad,  deep,  impassable  line.  But  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  caste  being  bound,  at  least  by  its  law,  to  celibacy, 
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in  general  could  not  perpetuate  its  race  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature;  it  was  renewed  by  drawing  fordi 
from  the  laity  m^i  either  endowed  with  or  supposed  to 
be  trained  to  a  peculiar  m^ital  turn,  thode  in  whom  the 
intellectual  capacity  predominated  over  the  physical 
force.  S^ligion,  which  drove  many  out  of  the  world 
within  the  sacred  circle,  might  be  a  sentiment,  fi  pas- 
sion, an  unthinking  and  unreasoning  impulse  of  the 
inward  being:  holy  ignorance  might  be  the  ambition, 
the  boast,  of  some  monks,  and  of  the  lower  friars ;  but 
in  general  the  commission  to  teach  the  religion  implied 
(though  itself  an  inftised  gift  or  grace,  and  the  insepa- 
rable consequence  of  legitimate  consecration  to  the 
office)  some  superiority  of  mind.  At  all  events  the 
body  was  to  be  neglected,  sacrificed,  subdued,  in  order 
that  the  inner  beii^  might  ripen  to  perfection.  The 
occupations  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  in  g^ieral  seden- 
tary, peaceful,  quiescent.  Their  discipline  tended  still 
forther  to  sift,  as  it  were,  this  more  intellectual  class : 
the  dull  and  neglig^it  sunk  into  the  lower  offices,  or, 
if  belonging  by  their  aristocratic  descent  to  the  higher, 
they  obtained  place  and  influence  only  by  their  race 
and  connections,  wealth  and  rank  by  unclerical  powers 
of  body  and  of  mind.  These  were  ecclesiastics  by 
profession,  temporal  princes,  even  soldiers,  by  character 
and  life.  But  this,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of  the 
clerical  privilege,  was  an  abuse,  an  usurpation.  Almost 
all  minds  which  were  gifted  with  or  conscious  of  great 
intellectual  capacity,  unless  kings,  or  nobles,  or  knights, 
whose  talents  might  lead  to  military  distinction,  ap- 
peared predestined  for,  were  irresistibly  drawn  into, 
or  were  dedicated  by  their  prescient  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  the  Church    The  younger  sons,  especially  the 
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ille^timate  sons,  even  of  kings,  fiu:  more  of  princes  and 
nobles,  were  devoted,  as  the  Church  became  wealthy 
and  powerful,  to  this  career  as  a  provision.  But  even 
with  this  there  either  was,  or  according  to  general 
opinion  there  ought  to  have  been,  some  vocation  and 
some  preparation :  many  of  these  were  among  the 
ablest,  some  even  among  the  most  austere  and  pious  of 
churchmen.  The  worst,  if  they  did  not  bring  the 
more  fitting  qualifications,  brought  ccmnection,  famous 
names  (in  feudal  times  of  great  importance),  and  thus 
welded  together,  as  it  were,  the  Church  with  the 
State. 

Education,  such  as  it  was  (and  in  many  cases  for  the 
Mmttioii.  times  it  was  a  high  education),  had  become, 
with  rare  exceptions,  their  exclusive  privilege.  Who* 
ever  had  great  capacities  or  strong  thirst  for  knowledge 
could  neither  obtain  nor  employ  it  but  in  the  peaceful 
retirement,  under  the  sacred  character,  with  the  special 
advantages  of  tiie  churchman,  or  in  the  cloister.  The 
whole  domain  <^  the  human  intellect  was  their  posses- 
sion. The  universities,  the  schools,  were  theirs,  and 
theirs  only.  There  the  one  strife  was  between  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  regulars  — the  monks,  or  the 
firiars  the  disciples  of  St.  Dominic  and  St  Francis. 
They  were  the  canon  lawyers,  and  for  some  centuries, 
as  &r  as  it  was  known  or  in  use,  die  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  civil  law.  They  were  the  historians,  the 
poets,  the  philosophers.  It  was  the  first  omen  of  their 
endangered  supremacy  that  the  civil  lawyers  in  France 
rose  against  them  in  bold  rivalry.  When  in  the  Em- 
pire the  study  of  the  old  Roman  law  developed  princi- 
ples of  greater  antiquity,  therefore,  it  was  asserted,  of 
greater  authority  than  the  canon  law,  it  was  at  once  a 
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dgn  and  a  proof  that  their  absolute  dominion  was 
drawing  towards  its  close  —  that  hnman  intellect  was 
finding  another  road  to  distinction  and  power.  Physi* 
cal  science  alone,  in  general,  though  with  some  fiunous 
exceptions,  they  unwisely  declined:  they  would  not 
risk  the  popular  suspicion  of  magical  and  forbidden 
arts — a  superstition  which  themselves  indulged  and 
encouraged.  The  profound  study  of  the  human  body 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  fastidious  modesty  of 
their  profession.^  The  perfection  of  medicine  and  of 
all  cognate  inquiries,  indeed  in  general  of  natural  phi^ 
losophy  itself,  was  left  to  Jews  and  Arabs :  the  great 
schools  of  medicine,  Montpellier  and  Salerno,  as  they 
derired  their  chief  wisdom  from  these  sources,  so  they 
freely  admitted  untonsured,  perhaps  unbaptized. stu- 
dents. It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  extent  of  this 
medical  influence,  which  must  hare  worked,  if  in  se- 
cret, still  with  great  power.  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
with  which  Jews  or  supposed  unbelievers  are  seen  at 
the  courts  of  kings  is  a  secret  witness  to  that  influence. 
At  length  we  find  the  king's  physician,  as  under  Louis 
XI.,  the  rival  in  authorily  of  the  king's  confessor.  In 
this  alone  the  hierarchical  caste  does  not  maintain 
its  almost  exclusive  dominion  over  all  civil  as  weU  as 
ecclesiastical  transactions. 

For  it  is  not  only  from  their  sacred  character,  but 
firom  their  intellectual  superiority,  that  they  are  in  die 
courts,  in  the  councils,  of  kings  ;  that  they  are  the  ne^ 
gotiators,  the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns ;  they  alone 
can  read  and  draw  up  state  papers,  compacts,  treaties, 

1  The  obeervant  Chancer  glres  tiie  convene.  PhyBidans  were  fhen  u- 
der  the  evil  &me  of  irreligion.  ^  His  ttadle  was  bat  littel  on  the  Bible.** 
PfeiologQe  on  the  Doctor  of  Physiqiie. 
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or  frame  laws.  Writing  is  almost  their  special  mys- 
tery ;  the  notaries,  if  not  tonsured,  as  they  mostly  were, 
are  directed,  ordered  by  the  Clergy :  they  are  in  gen- 
eral the  servants  and  ag^its  of  eccledastics*  In  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  the  Clergy  form  one  of  the  estates, 
balance  or  blindly  lead  the  nobles;  and  this  too  not 
merely  as  churchmen  and  enrolled  in  the  higher  service 
of  God,  but  from  their  felt  and  acknowledged  preem- 
inence in  the  admhiistration  of  temporal  affiurs. 

To  this  recognized  intellectual  superiority,  arising  out 
of  the  power  of  selecting  the  recruits  for  their  army 
according  to  their  mental  stature,  their  sole  possession 
of  the  discipline  necessary  to  train  such  men  for  thar 
'  loftier  position,  and  the  right  of  choosing,  as  it  were, 
their  officers  out  of  this  chosen  few  —  must  be  added 
their  spiritual  authority,  their  indefeasible  power  of 
predeclaring  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  living  layman. 
To  doubt  the  sentence  of  that  eternal  destiny  was 
BOW  an  effort  of  daring  as  rare  as  it  was  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sense  of  men.  Those  who  had  no  relig- 
ion had  superstition ;  those  who  believed  not  trembled 
and  were  silent ;  the  speculative  unbeliever,  if  there 
were  such,  shrouded  himself  in  secrecy  from  mankind, 
even  from  himself:  the  unuttered  lawless  thought  lay 
deep  in  his  own  heart.  Those  who  openly  doubted  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  clergy  to  absolve  were  sects, 
outcasts  of  society,  proscribed  not  only  by  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  popular  hatred.  The 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood  —  even  more,  in  this  life  they  were 
not  without  influence.  In  the  events  of  war,  in  the 
distribution  of  earthly  misery  or  blessing,  abundance 
or  famine,  health  or  pestilence,  they  were  the  inter- 
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cesscMrs  with  the  saints,  as  the  samts  were  intercessors 
with  heaven.  They  were  invested  in  a  kind  of  omni- 
science* Confession,  since  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council  under  Innocent  III.,  an  universal,  obligatory, 
indispensable  duty,  laid  open  the  whole  heart  of  every 
one,  icom  the  Emperor  to  the  peasant,  before  the  prie8l>- 
hood ;  the  entire  moral  being  of  man,  undistinguish 
able  from  his  religious  being,  was  under  their  supeiv 
vision  and  control,  asserted  on  one  side,  acknowle<^ed 
on  the  oth^.  No  act  was  beyond  their  cognizance,  no 
act,  hardly  any  thought,  was  secret.  They  were  at 
once  a  government  and  a  police,  to  which  every  one 
was  bound  to  inform  against  himself,  to  be  the  agent  of 
ihe  most  rigid  self^elation,  to  endure  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, to  be  denied  the  least  evasion  or  equivocation, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  moral  torture  of  menaced,  of 
dreaded  damnation  if  he  concealed  or  disguised  the 
truth,  to  undergo  the  most  crushing,  humiliating  pen- 
ance. Absolution,  after  which  the  soul  thirsted  with 
insatiable  thirst,  might  be  delayed,  held  in  suspense, 
refused ;  if  granted  it  was  of  inestimable  price.  The 
sacraments,  absolutely  necessary  to  spiritual  life,  were 
at  their  disposal.  Baptism  to  the  infant  would  hardly 
be  refused ;  but  the  Eucharist,  Chrkt  himself  offered 
on  the  altar,  Ood  made  by  consecrated  hands,  God  ma- 
terialized down  to  the  rudest  apprehension,  could  be 
granted  or  withheld  according  to  the  arbitrary,  irre- 
spcmsible  judgment  of  the  priest.  The  body,  after 
death,  m%ht  repose  in  consecrated  ground  with  the 
saints,  or  be  cast  out,  to  be  wtthin  the  domain,  the  un-* 
contested  prey  of  devils.  The  Excommunication  cut 
the  man  off,  whatever  his  rank  or  station,  from  the 
Church,  beyond  whose  pale  was  utter  impossibility  of 
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aftlvaiion.  No  one  could  presume  to  have  hope  for  a 
man  who  died  under  excommunication*  Such  were  the 
mculcated,  by  most  recognized,  at  least  apprehended, 
doctrines.  The  Interdict,  the  special  prerogative  of 
the  Pope,  as  the  antagonist,  the  controller  of  Sover 
eigns,  smote  a  kingdom  with  spiritual  desolation,  dur- 
ing which  the  niggardly  and  imperfect  rites,  the  baptism 
sparingly  administered,  the  rest  of  the  life  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  the  extreme  unction  or  the  last 
sacrament  coldly  vouchsafed  to  the  chosen  few,  the 
church-yard  closed  against  the  dead,  seemed  to  consign 
a  whole  nation,  a  whole  generation,  to  irrevocable  per- 
dition. 

Thus  throughout  the  world  no  man  could  stand 
alone ;  the  priest  was  the  universal  lord  of  the  univer- 
sal human  conscience.  The  inward  assurance  of  &ith, 
of  rectitude,  of  virtue,  of  love  of  man  or  love  of  God, 
without  the  ratification  of  the  confessor;  the  witness 
of  the  spirit  within,  unless  confirmed,  avouched  by  the 
priest,  was  notliing.  Without  the  passport  to  everlast- 
ing life,  everlasting  life  must  recede  from  the  hopes, 
from  the  attainment  of  man.  And  by  a  strange  yet 
perhaps  unavoidable  anomaly,  the  sacredness  of  the 
priest  was  inalienable,  indeliUe,  altogether  irrespective 
of  his  life,  his  habits,  hb  personal  holiness  or  unholi- 
ness.  There  might  be  secret  murmurs  at  the  avarice, 
pride,  licentiousness  of  the  priest:  puUic  opinion  might 
even  in  some  cases  boldly  hold  him  up  to  shame  and 
oUoquy,  he  was  still  priest,  bishop,  pope;  his  sacra* 
ments  lost  not  their  efficacy,  his  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion or  absolution  was  equally  valid ;  all  the  acts  of 
John  XXIII.,  till  his  deposal,  were  the  acts  of  the  suc> 
cesser  of  St.  Peter.     And  if  this  triumph  over  the 
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latent  moral  indignation  of  mankind  ^as  the  maniie»- 
tation  of  its  strength,  so  its  oppugnancy  to  that  indigo 
nation  was  its  fidl ;  it  was  the  premonition,  the  procla- 
mation of  its  silent  abrogation  in  the  hearts  of  men. ' 
The  historian  has  to  state  the  fact,  rather  than  cnrioosly 
and  judicially  to  balance  the  good  and  evil  (for  good 
there  undoubtedly  was,  vast  good  in  such  ages  of  class 
tyrannizing  over  class,  of  unintermitting  war  on  a  wide 
or  a  narrow  scale,  of  violence,  lawlessness,  brutality) 
in  this  universal  sacerdotal  dominatioo. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  fluctuating  proportion 
between  these  two  castes  of  the  Christian  nonin  and 
population  to  each  other.  The  number  of  ""^ 
the  Secular  Clergy  was  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent, 
limited  by  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  commnnily  and  the 
means  of  maintenance.  But  it  comprehended  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  immunity  and  privilege  a  vast  host 
of  unenrolled  and  subordinate  retainers,  those  who  had 
received  for  some  purpose  of  their  own,  some  who  in 
the  rudor  ages  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  simple 
tonsure,  some  admitted  to  what  were  called  the  lower 
orders,  and  who  in  all  large  churches,  as  sub-deac(ms, 
acolytes,  singers,  were  very  numerous,  down  to  those 
who  hdd  more  menial  offices,  sacristans,  beadles,  ser^ 
vants  of  all  classes.  But  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  limit  the  number  of  Monks,  still  less  that  of  the 
Friars  in  their  four  Orders,  especially  the  disciples  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.  No  one  was  too  poor  or 
too  low  to  become  a  privileged  and  sacred  Mendicant. 
No  qualification  was  necessary  but  piety  or  its  sem- 
blance, and  that  might  too  easily  be  imitated.  While 
these  Orders  in  the  Universities  boasted  of  the  most 
erudite  and  subtile,  and  all-accomplished  of  the  School- 
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men,  they  could  not  disdain  or  altogether  reject  those 
who  in  the  spirit,  at  least  of  one  of  their  Founders, 
maintained  the  saperiority  of  holj  ignorance.  Instead 
of  being  amazed  that  the  Friars  swarmed  in  such  hordes 
over  Christendom,  it  is  rather  wonderfiil  that  the  whole 
abject  and  vrretched  peasantry,  rather  than  be  trampled 
to  the  earth,  or  maddened  to  Flagellantism,  Jacquerie, 
or  Communism,  did  not  all  torn  able-bodied  religious 
Beggars,  so  the  strong  En^ish  s&sme  of  Wyclifie  desig- 
nates the  great,  mass  of  the  lower  Franciscans  in  Eng- 
land. The  Orders  themselves  as  was  natural  when 
they  became  wiealthy  and  powerfiil,  must  have  r^ressed 
rather  than  encouraged  the  enrolment  of  such  persons ; 
instead  of  prompting  to  the  utmost,  they  must  have 
made  it  a  distinction,  a  difficult,  a  privilege,  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  compar- 
atively easy,  roving,  not  by  all  accounts  too  severe  life. 
To  the  serf  inured  to  the  scanty  fiure  and  not  infre- 
quent famine,  the  rude  toil  and  miserable  lodging ;  and 
to  the  peasant  with  his  skin  hard  to  callousness  and  his 
weather-beaten  frame,  die  fiist,  the  maceration,  even 
the  flirtation  of  the  Friar,  if  really  religious  (and  to 
the  religious  these  self-inflicted  miseries  were  not  with- 
out their  gratification),  must  have  been  no  very  rigor- 
ous exchange ;  while  the  freedom  to  the  serf,  the  power 
of  wandering  from  the  soil  to  which  he  was  bound 
down,  the  being  his  own  property,  not  that  of  another, 
must  have  been  a  strong  temptation.  The  door  must 
have  been  closed  with  some  care ;  some  stem  examina- 
tion, probation,  or  inquiry,  must  have  preceded  the 
initiation  and  the  adoption  of  brethren  into  the  frateiv 
Bity,  or  the  still  enlarging  houses  had  been  too  narrow ; 
they  would  have  multiplied  into  unmalnageable  numr 
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ben.  Yet,  if  more  cold  and  repulsive  in  the  admission 
of  those  humbler  votaries,  the  protests  of  the  Universi^ 
ties,  and  other  proofs,  show  that  the  more  promising 
and  higher  youth  were  sought  with  ardent  proselyt- 
ism.^ 

The  property,  especially  the  territorial  and  landed 
property  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  it 
\g  equally  impossible  to  estimate.  It  varied,  of  course, 
in  different  ages,  and  in  every  kingdom  in  Christen* 
dom.  Nor  if  we  knew  at  any  one  time  the  proportion- 
ate extent  of  Church  lands  to  that  not  under  mortmain, 
would  it  be  any  measure,  or  any  sure  criterion,  of  their 
relative  value.  This  property,  instead  of  standing 
secure  in  its  theoretic  inalienability,  was  iQ  a  constant 
fluctuation:  the  Papal  territory  itself  was  frequently 
during  the  darker  centuries  usurped,  recovered,  granted 
away,  resumed.  Throughout  Christendom  the  legal 
inalienabili^  of  Church  lands  was  peipetually  assailed 
in  earlier  times  by  bold  depredators,  and  baffled  by  in- 
genious devices  of  granting  away  the  usufiruct  We 
have  heard  perpetual  complaints  against  these  kinds  of 
endowments  of  their  sons  or  descendants  by  the  mar- 
ried clergy ;  the  unmarried  yet  dissolute  or  extravagant 
beneficiaries,  were  no  doubt  as  regardless  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  as  subtle  in  convey- 
ing away  its  value  to  their  kinsmen,  or  for  their  own 
immediate  advantage.  Besides  all  these  estates,  hdd 
in  absolute  property,  was  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of 

1  On  tike  degenerate  state  of  the  Ftian  the  serious  prose  and  the  satiri- 
cal poetiy  are  fbll  of  details.  Read  too  the  Supplication  of  Beggars  (a 
later  prodnotion,  temp.  Heniy  VIIL),  and  the  inimitable  Colloquies  of 
Biasmns.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  at  the  Coancil  of  Trent  against  eub- 
■itting  the  regulars  to  episcopal  discipline  was  their  '*  nnmero  eeoessiTo.*' 
— Barpi,  lii.  p.  16S.  Ed.  Helmstadt 
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all  other  lands.'  The  whde  sacerdotal  sTsiem  of  Latin 
Christianitj,  first  firom  analogy,  afterwards  as  direct 
precedent,  assumed  all  the  privileges,  powers,  rights, 
endowments  of  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  and  thns  ar- 
raying itself  in  the  irrefragable  aathority  of  Good's 
older  Word,  of  which  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  abro- 
gation where  its  interests  were  so  nearly  concerned, 
claimed  the  tithe  as  of  inherent,  perpetoal,  divine  law. 
From  an  early  period  Christians  had  been  nrged  to  de- 
vote this  proportion  of  their  wealth  to  religions  nses; 
a  proportion  so  easy  and  natural  that  it  had  prevailed, 
and  had  obtained  a  prescriptive  authority,  as  the  rule 
of  sacred  oblation  to  the  temples  among  the  customs 
of  many  Heathen  nations.^  The  perpetual  claim  to 
tithes  was  urged  by  Councils  and  by  Popes  in  the  sixth 
century.  Charlemagne  throughout  his  empire.  King 
Ethelwolf,  and,  later,  Edward  tHe  Confessor  in  Ehig- 
land,  either  overawed  by  the  declared  authority  <^  the 
Old  Testament,  or  thinking  it  but  a  fiur  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  for  other  re- 
ligious uses,  gave  the  force  of  civil  law  to  this  presumed 
sacred  obligation.  During  several  centuries  it  was 
nrged  by  the  preachers,  not  merely  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  Christian  du^,  but  as  a  test  of  Christian  per- 
fection.* 


iHalkmliMtiiiiiiiMdiip(10dclleAget,o.TiL)wHh  hk  naiial  J« 
And  aocmqr  what  ii  most  important  on  this  sabjeot,  in  Father  Paol,  Ifa- 
ratori,  Giannone,  Fleoiy,  and  Schmidt 

s  In  the  controveny  which  arose  on  the  publication  of  Selden*!  book  on 
Tithes,  the  High-Chnidi  writen,  Montagoe  and  Tfldealojr,  wen  diffbse  and 
triompliant  in  their  quotations  from  Heathen  writers,  as  tfaoa|^  by  diow- 
Ing  the  concurrence  of  universal  religion  wtth  the  Kosaio  institntea,  ts 
malce  out  tithes  to  be  a  part  of  Natural  Baligioii.  Sae  abstimot  of  tMi 
arguments  in  GoUier. 

•  Paolo  Sarpi,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hsllam. 
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Tithe  was  first  receired  by  the  Bishop,  and  di&trib* 
uted  by  him  in  three  or  in  four  portions  ;  to  himself,  to 
the  clergy,  for  the  &bric  of  the  churches,  for  the  poor. 
But  all  kinds  of  irregularities  crept  into  the  simple  and 
stately  uniformity  of  this  universal  tax  and  its  admin- 
istration. It  was  retained  by  the  Bishop ;  the  impov- 
erished clergy  murmured  at  their  meagre  and  dispro* 
portionate  share.  As  the  parochial  divisions  became 
slowly  and  irregularly  distinct  and  settled,  it  was  in 
many  cases,  but  by  no  means  universally,  attached  to 
the  cure  of  souls.  The  share  of  the  fabric  became  un- 
certain and  fluctuating,  till  at  length  other  means  were 
found  for  the  erection  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  buildings.  The  more  splencBd  Prelates  and 
Chapters,  luded  by  the  piety  of  Kings,  Barons,  and 
rich  men,  disdained  this  fund,  so  insufScient  for  their 
magnificent  designs  ;  the  building  of  churches  was  ex- 
acted from  the  devotion  or  the  superstition  of  the  laity 
in  general,  conjointly  with  the  munificence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. So,  t6o,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  portion 
became  a  firee-wiU  contribution,  measured  by  the  gen- 
erosity or  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy ;  here  a  splendid, 
ever-flowing  laigess ;  thiere  a  parsimonious,  hardly-«r- 
acted  dole. 

The  tithe  sufiered  the  fiite  of  other  Church  property 
it  was  at  times  seized,  alienated,  appropriated  by  vio» 
lence  or  by  fraud.  It  was  'retained  by  the  Bishops  or 
wealthy  clergy,  who  assigned  a  miserable  stipend  to  a 
poor  Vicar  ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators, 
who  had  either  seized  it,  or,  on  pretence  of  farming  it, 
provided  in  the  cheapest  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  service ;  the  Monasteries  got  possession  of  it  in 
large  ix>rtions,  and  served  the  euros  from  their  Abbey 
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or  ClcMster.  In  England  it  was  largdy  received  by 
foreign  BeneficiarieB,  who  never  saw  the  land  from 
which  thej  received  this  tribute. 

Still,  however  levied,  however  expended,  however  in- 
vaded by  what  were  by  some  held  to  be  sacrilegious 
hands,  much  the  li^rger  part  of  this  tenth  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land  throughout  Christendom,  with  no 
deduction,  except  the  moderate  expense  of  collection, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hierarchy.  It  was  grad* 
oally  extended  firom  the  produce  of  land  to  all  other 
produce,  cattle,  poultry,  even  fish. 

The  High  Aristocracy  of  the  Chorch,  firom  the 
Pope  to  die  member  of  the  capitular  body,  might  not 
disdain  to  partidpate  in  this,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  exclusive  patrimony  <^  the  parochial  and  laboring 
clergy:  but  their  estates,  which  were  Lordships,  Bar- 
onages, Princedoms,  in  the  Pope  a  kingdom,  were  what 
placed  them  on  a  level  with,  or  supmor  to,  the  Knights, 
Barons,  Princes,  Kings  of  the  world. 

These  possessions  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
both  of  the  Seculars  and  of  the  Monasteries,  if  only  cal- 
culated firom  their  less  clerical  expenditure,  on  their  per- 
sonal pomp  and  luxury,  on  their  wars,  on  their  palaces, 
and  fi*om  their  more  honorable  prodigality  on  thdr  cathe- 
drals, churches,  monastic  buildings,  must  have  been  enor« 
mous ;  and  fi>r  some  period  w^re  absolutely  exempt  firom 
contribution  to  the  burdens  of  the  State.^  We  have  seen 
the  first  throes  and  struggles  of  Papal  nepotism ;  we  have 
seen  bold  attempts  to  quarter  the  kinsm^a  of  Popes  on 
the  territories  of  the  Papacy,  to  create  noble  patrimonies, 
or  even  principalities,  in  their  fiivor ;  but  there  is  no 

^  Some  estates  of  the  Church  were  held  on  the  tenure  of  militaiy  Mr* 
?loe,  most  in  Frmncalmoigne. — Hallam. 
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Papal  fkmilj  of  the  time  preceding  Nicolas  V.  which 
boasts  its  hereditary  opulence  or  magnificent  palace, 
like  the  Riarios,  Farneses,  Barberinis,  Corsinis,  of  later 
times.  The  Orsinis  and  Colonnas  were  Princes  created 
Popes,  not  descendants  of  Popes,  The  vast  wealth  c€ 
the  Archbishopric  of  Milan  has  shone  before  us ;  an 
ArchlHshop  was  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of 
Visconti.  In  Italy,  however,  in  general,  the  Prelates 
either  never  possessed  or  were  despoiled  of  the  vart 
wealth  which  distinguished  the  Ultramontane  Prelates. 
Romagna  had  become  the  Papal  domain;  Ravenna 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  up  her  rival  territory. 
The  Crusades  had  not  thrown  the  lands  into  their 
bands  by  the  desertion  of  their  lords.  In  the  commer- 
cial wealth  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  they  had 
no  share.  At  Constance,  as  it  has  appeared,  the  Ultra- 
montanes  feared  that  the  pover^  of  the  Italian  Bishops 
would  place  them  at  the  command  of  the  Pope.  In 
Germany  the  Prince-Archbishops,  the  Electors,  were 
not  scrupulous  in  extending  the  wide  pale  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical principalities.  The  grant  of  estates,  of  ter- 
ritories, was  too  common  a  bribe  or  a  reward  from  a 
doubtftil  aspirant  to  the  Imperial  throne.  How  many 
fiefs  held  by  Mentz,  by  Trdves,  and  by  Cologne,  dated 
firom  the  eve  of,  or  firom  the  coronation  of  an  Emperor, 
raised  to  the  throne  after  a  severe  contest  I  Among 
the  otlier  Prince-Prelates  of  the  Empire,  distracted  as 
Germany  was  for  centuries  by  wars  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperors,  wars  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
refiractory  subjects,  their  power  was  perpetually  in- 
creasing their  wealth,  then:  wealth  aggrandising  their 
power.  They  were  too  useful  allies  not  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  contending  parties ;  and  those  subsidies, 
VOL.  vm.  10 
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being  mostl  j  in  gruits  o£  lands,  enliuiced  the  value  of 
their  alliance. 

In  France,  the  prodigality  <^  the  weaker  Kings  of 
each  race,  and  each  race  succeflsiyelj,  from  the  iai- 
n^tnt  MeroTingians,  seined  to  dwindle  down  into  inevi* 
table  weakness,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping 
estates  upon  the  clergy,  and  in  founding  and  endowing 
monasteries*  If  the  later  Kings,  less  under  strong  re- 
ligious impulses,  and  under  heavier  financial  embarrass- 
ments, were  leas  prodigal ;  if  the  mass  of  secular  eccle- 
siastical pn^)ert7  is  of  earlier  date,^  few  reigns  passed 
without  die  foundation  of  some  religious  houses.  The 
Mendicant  Orders  had  their  spacious  and  splendid 
convents  in  Paris,^  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of 
France.* 

In  England  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  had  been  the 
National  Protest  against  the  perpetual  encroachment  of 
the  Church  on  the  landed  property  of  the  realm.     At 

^  Th«  Abb4  Maoiy,  in  the  debate  on  the  oonflecation  of  chmch  propertrf , 
eeeertod  that  the  tenure  of  some  of  their  estates  was  older  than  doris. 
(Lamartlne,  Les  Constitaants,  iiL  p.  118.)  In  the  debates  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  Charch  property  in  the  National  Assembly  in  1789, 1790,  M.  Tal- 
l^yrand  estimated  the  income  of  the  clergy  from  tithes  at  ei^ty  mil]i<ms 
of  francs,  from  the  lands  at  seventy  millions;  total  one  hundred  and 
iftj  millions.  This,  I  presume,  did  not  fndnde  the  lands,  at  least  not  the 
houses  of  the  monasteries.  (Bnchon  et  Rous,  Hist.  Parlementaire  de  la 
B^T.  Franfaise,  ill.  p.  156.)  In  the  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  die  re- 
ligious houses,  M.  Treilhard  declared  that  four  hundred  millions  mi^t  be 
produced  by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  houses,  which  might  be  secularised. 
Those  in  Paris  alone  might  be  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  A 
calculation  was  produced,  made  in  1776,  thalt  at  150  livres  the  toise,  they 
would  yield  817,809,000  livres.  In  another  report  it  was  stated  that  the 
clergy  held  one  fifth  of  the  net  revenue  from  land  in  France,  amounting  te 
two  huiidred  millions,  exclusive  of  the  tithe.    (T.  v.  p.  82S.) 

*  See  Dulaure,  Hist,  de  Paris,  a  bode  with  much  valuable  infoimatioa, 
tnrt  hostile  to  the  clergy. 

*  At  the  Revolution  six.  Orders  had  three  houses  in  Paris,  §»m%  oChtii 
two.    Th^  must  have  amounted  to  between  forty  aad  fi%. 
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kngtli  the  subtlety  of  the  Lawyers  baffled  the  subtlety 
of  the  Churchmen;  the  strong,  stem  Law  could  b 
neither  infringed  nor  eluded.  But  it  left  the  Church 
in  possession  of  all  which  had  been  heaped  at  her  feet 
by  the  prodigal  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  and  the  Normans 
hardly  less  prodigal.  If  it  had  not  passed  down  abso- 
lutely undiminished,  it  had  probably  on  the  whole  been 
constantly  enlarging  its  borders ;  if  usurped,  or  its  usu- 
fruct, if  not  the  fee,  fraudulently  made  away,^  it  had  in 
many  cases  widely  extended  itself  by  purchase,  as  well 
as  by  donation  and  bequest* 

There  are  four  periods  at  which  public  documents 
seem  at  first  sight  to  throw  a  steady  and  distinct  light 
on  the  extent  and  value  o(  church  property  in  Eng- 
land, its  actual  if  not  its  relatiye  value.  Yet  on  ex- 
amination the  result  of  the  inquiry  becomes  dim,  con» 
fiued,  and  contradictory.  It  offers  no  more  than  a 
very  rude  and  uncertain  approximation  to  positive  con- 
clusions. 

I.  Doomsday-Book  gives  the  lands  in  the  possession 
of  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  lay  holders,  those  of  bishops, 
chapters,  churches,  monasteries.  The  first  inspection 
of  Doomsday  may  seem  to  present  startling  facts.  In 
the  whole  County  of  Kent,  besides  the  King  (with 
whom  the  Churches  of  St.  Martin  in  Dover  and  the 


1  Chvdiw  w«re  leased  to  laymen,  and  withoot  doubt  became  fbitk 
actual  property;  as  such  were  bought  and  sold. 

*  The  Church  bought  laigelj.  The  etotute  **  Quia  Emptorea**  ahowa 
abundantly  that  the  poeeeeeiona  of  the  Church  were  greaf^  increased  bj 
purchase  as  well  as  by  donation  and  bequest  It  was  a  yeiy  commoa 
practice  to  purchase  an  estate  in  rerersion,  or  to  purchase  and  grant  tha 
estate  to  the  former  Lord  ibr  his  life:  on  his  death  (si  obire  contigerit)  it 
Ml  to  the  Churdi.  Few  rich  men  entered  a  monastery  without  bi  ioging 
some  estate  or  provfaion  with  them,  which  became  the  inalienable  property 
af  the  Conmiunity.    See  mstanoes  in  Taylor's  Index  Monasticus. 
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Charcb  of  Canterbury  share  those  towns),  appear  a^ 
land-K)wners :  —  1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy; 
2.  His  Monks  (Christchnrch) ;  8.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  4.  The  Bishop  of  Bajeux;^  5.  The  Ab- 
bey of  Battle;  6.  St  Augustine's;  7.  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter's,  Ghent.  Only  four  knights,  and  Albert  the 
Chi^>lain.  In  Middlesex  are  the  King,  the  Archbishc^, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  his  Canons  (of  St.  Paul's),  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Abbot  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Ronen,  the  Abbot  of  Barking,  with  eighteen  others, 
barons  and  knights.  In  Woroestershire  the  King,  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
Church  of  St  Denys  near  Paris,  the  Church  <^  Comae- 
lies,  the  Abbeys  of  Westminster,  Pershore,  Evesham ; 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeuz,  the  Church  of  St  Guthlac,  the 
Clwks  of  Wrehampton,  with  fifteen  laymen*  In  Berk- 
shire, among  sixty-three  holders,  are  the  Eling,  five 
Bnhops,  among  them  Durham  and  Coutances,  ten 
Abbots  and  Abbesses.  In  Devonshire,  of  fifty-^three, 
are  the  King,  two  Bishops,  Exeter  and  Coutances,  ten 
abbeys,  among  them  Rouen,  Mont  St  Michael,  St  Ste- 
phen and  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  During  the  reign  of 
our  Norman  sovereigns  these  transmarine  monasteries 
held  their  lands  in  England.  They  were  either  celb  or 
dependent  priories  which  sent  their  revenues  across  the 
sea.  As  England  and  France  became  hostile  powers 
tihey  were  gradually  seized,  til!  at  length,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  Y.,  they  were  confiscated  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,  and  vested  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
Crown.*     Our  history  has  dwelt,  on  more  than  one 

I  Odo,  mOkop  of  BtijewL,  held  landi  in  tixteen  ooutiet.  ^  Sir  H.  Qlif, 
Introdaotioii. 
<  Ellis,  IntitKliiodoa  to  Doomsday.    CoUior,  I.  p.  SIS. 
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occasion,  on  the  estates,  and  benefices  held  by  foreign 
prelates,  chiefly  Italians. 

n.  The  valuation  made  in  the  ragn  of  Edward  I., 
by  order  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  The  whole  ecclesiastical 
property  was  assessed  at  rather  more  than  200,0002.,  a 
valuation  much  higher  than  had  been  admitted  before  : 
the  teniih  levied  was  above  20,000/.^ 

m.,  The  remaricable  petition  of  the  Commons  to 
Henry  lY.,^  for  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  Chnrdi 
property  and  its  appropriation  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
nobility,  knighthood,  squirehood^  bnrghership,  and  alms^ 
houses,  retaining  only  a  priesthood  of  15,000,  without 
distinction  of  Orders,  and  on  the  annual  stipend  <^ 
seven  marks  each.  This  wild  revolutionary  scheme 
estimated  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  at  322,000 
marks  a  year.^  They  were  thrown  together  in  large 
masses,  each  of  20,000,  as -^1.  The  see  of  Canter* 
bury,  with  the  abbeys  of  Christchurch,  St  Augustine, 
Shrewsbury,  Co^leshal,  St.  Osyth.  2.  York  (not 
including  Fontaines,  Rivaux,  and  some  other  abbeys). 
8.  Six  of  the  larger  abbeys,  Dover,  Battle,  Lewes, 
Coventry,  Daventry,  and  Toumay  (Thorn  ey  ?)  make 
up  another  20,000.*  The  total  estimate  of  the  Church 
property  may  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  valuation 
of  Pope  Nicolas,  the  established  cataster  which  ha4 
been  acted  upon  for  above  a  century.     It  is  curious, 

^  8«e  ToL  Yi.  p.  368,  and  note,  ftir  the  detalla,  a.  b.  1292. 

s  Wakiingham,  p.  870.    Introd.  Fox,  ii.  p.  725,  a.  d.  1410. 

s  That  is  (calculating  a  marie  at  tiro  thirds  of  a  pound,  18f.  4^),  naariy 
the  same  as  the  Papal  Talnatien. 

4  Walsiagham  seems  to  say  that  thioj  wers  set  to  prove  this  vast  wedth 
oi  the  deigy,  and  £nled :  ^  Sed  com  nitereotar  ostenders  de  qnibns  loeif 
lam  gnndes  snnmus  levari  possent,  unde  prcmissi  dotarentor  rel  ditaxen- 
'MM^  dsfcceittnt  scnitantes  scrntinio  et  dam  diligunt  vanitatem  qoMsiveft 
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however,  as  setdng  do?ni  the  mimiud  income  necessary 
to  maintain  the  state  of  an  Elarl  at  8000  marks ;  of  a 
Knight  at  100,  with  four  plongh-lands ;  an  Esquire  40, 
with  two  plough-lands.  How  the  poor  Priest  was  to 
live  on  his  seven  marks,  unless  bj  the  bounty  and  hos- 
pitality of  his  parishioners  —  certainly  with  no  hospi- 
tality or  almsgiving  of  his  o?m  —  these  early  levellers 
seem  not  to  have  thought.^  About  this  period,  accord- 
ing  to  another  statement,  there  were  in  England  46,822 
churches,  52,285  vill»,  58,225  military  fiefi,  of  which 
tfie  ecclesiastics  and  religious  held  28,000.  Thus  they 
were  in  possession  of  above  one  half  of  tfie  knights* 
fees  in  the  realm.' 

IV.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  church  property, 
immediately  before  the  suppression  of  the  larger  m<ui- 
asteries,'  as  compared  with  that  of  Nicolas  IV.,  might 
be  expected  to  fbmish  at  once  a  positive  and  a  relative 

i  Thk  oooennneiioe,  whkk  is  at  l&ut  approximate,  may  appear  to  be  if 
hijlier  anthoritj  than  tlie  calmilatioii  drawn  ftom  a  pMeage  if  Knighton, 
which  would  more  tlian  doable  the  amouit  of  church  propertj.  In  the 
year  1137  two  Cardhial  Legates  came  to  England.  Thej  reoehred  ftr  thdr 
expenses  60  narks  a  day,  which  was  raised  1^  Ibor  pennies  fttMn  ereiyben- 
efloe,  exempt  or  not  exempt  The  rerenne  of  the  Ghordi  would  thus 
amoont  to  9000  mariu  a  day;  multlpUed  by  M5, 780/MO  marks;  neaiiy 
§00,0002.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commene,  i.  519;  HaUam.  Bat  the 
Valor  of  Pope  Nicolas  was  ftamed  by  thoee  who  wished  as  much  as  poeri- 
ble  to  elude  or  lighten  their  taxation. 

s  This  rests  on  a  passage  in  the  Appendix  to  Heanie*S  ATshoiy.  Mi; 
Sharon  Tomer,  ▼  100,  quotes  it  Mr.  Hallam  appean  to  accept  ito  resohs, 
MiddU  Ages,  it  p  MS.  Other  aotfaoiities,  quoted  to  Taylor,  p.  xxOL, 
make  00,915  knights*  fises;  these  held  by  the  clergy  9S415.  Spelman 
brings  down  the  proportion  to  a  third;  so  too  Sir  W.  Temple. 

•  Ann.  Hen.  Vm.  86  a.d.  1584,  poblished  by  the  Beesrd  Onmmlsrfsn, 
to  be  oompared  with  8peed*s  Gatalogne  of  Beligioas  Houses,  Beneflees,  ko. 
On  the  rerennee  of  the  monasteriea,  see  Dugdale  and  Stevens,  Mr.  Na- 
stoyth*s  excellent  edition  of  Tanner*sirotitia.  No  book  ie  men  instmctivn 
than  the  Index  Monasticus  of  the  Dioeeee  of  Norwich,  by  Mr.  Bkhd.  Tay* 
wr,  London,  1S91. 
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estimate  of  the  Church  possessions.  In  the  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries,^  those  with  aa 
income  under  2002.  a  jrear,  it  was  supposed  that  about 
880  communities  would  be  dissolved  (about  100  then 
escaped  or  duded  dissolution),  and  that  the  Crown 
would  derive  82,0002.  of  yearly  revenue  from  the  con* 
fiseation,  with  100,0002.  in  plate,  jewels,  money,  and 
other  valuables.  After  the  suppression  of  the  larger 
monasteries,^  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  es- 
cheated to  the  Crown  was  calculated  at  161,0002.* 
A  little  before  tins  period  the  revenue  of  England 
from  lands  and  possessions  had  been  calculated  at 
4,000,0002. :  ^  the  monastic  proper^,  therefore,  was  not 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  national  property. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  whole  Church  property  that 
remained,  that  of  the  Bishops,  Chiq>ters,  Colleges,  and 
Parochial  Clergy.'  The  Yidor  Ecclesiasdcus  of  Henry 
Vni.  offers  no  sum  total ;  but,  according  to  Speed,  &e 
whole  value  was  820,1502.  IO9.  If  of  this,  186,6122. 
Ss.  ll^d.  was  the  gross  value  of  that  of  the  monasteries 
(the  sum  escheated  to  the  King,  161,0002.),  the  secular 
proper^  was  about  half  ihe  whole.     Together  the  two 

1  Bnmet,  ISS,  998.  Bymm,  xhr.  574.  Storens,  Afpsadiz  to  DogcbOe. 
Liaswd,  c  ir.  B^et  giveB  131,607i.  6«.  4dL  for  th«  kncger  momitoriw, 
but  adds,  **Uwm  ai  ktut  iem  6me$  Ihe  turn  m  true  value." 

*  Lord  Horbert;  Spoed;  Home,  o.  31. 

s  It  it  siogslar  that  tiieae  two  floms  amoimt  to  Mir  90(M)00f.  The  whole 
property  of  the  Churefa,  according  to  the  valoetioii  of  Nioolu  IV^  stood 
•t  about  904,0001,  bo  that  the  valae  of  Monastic  property  was  thsn  near 
that  of  the  whole  Choioh  proper^  under  Edward  I. 

4  This  ie  stated  by  Home,  and  on  snehas«l]!|ectHameiras  likely  to  be 
aeeorato,  but  he  does  sot  giro  his  anthority. 

•  One  hisolated  point  of  comparison  has  oflbrsd  ftseUl  Acooiding  to 
llM  Valor  «f  Kkolaa,  Christ  Church,  Caatorbofy,  was  assessed  at  8SML 
ISs.  %d,,  under  Heniy  Vm.  at  9,848^  Ss.  6dL,  ao  incrsase  of  about  se?«i 
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sums  woidd  amount  4x>  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  of  tht 
ktngdom  as  estimated  by  Hume.^ 

But  this  estimate  is  very  fidlacious,'  both  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  actual  value'  of  the  Church  property. 
As  to  the  extent,  in  London  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex,  Sorrey,  Essex,  the  Church  lands,  or 
at  least  the  lands  in  which  the  Church  had  some  ten- 
ure, most  have  been  enormous.  Hardly  a  parish  in 
Middlesex  did  not  belong,  certainly  so  far  as  manorial 
rights,  to  the  Bishc^  of  London,  die  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  Abbot  and  monlu  of  Westminster, 
and  other  rdigious  houses — the  Carthusians,  St.  John's 
Clerken¥rell  (the  Hospitallers),  Sioti,  and  many  smaller 
foundations.  The  Chi^>ter  of  St.  Paul's  swept  in  a 
broad  belt  round  the  mnctii  of  Lond<m  till  they  met  the 
Church  <^  Westminster  at  Hampstead  and  Padding- 


1  When,  by  Bishop  Baniet*8  advice  (Burnet*!  Own  Times,  edit.  Oxibrd, 
T.  p.  IIS),  the  Fint-Fniili  end  Tenths  were  made  orer  to  the  Board,  called 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  tenths  were  reckoned  at  ll,000t,  which  has 
now  remained  unaltered,  according  to  the  valuation  of  Henry  VUI.  This 
iroald  make  the  property  LU,00(tf.  Speed  gives  Ul,907l.  14t.  del,  bat  a 
certain  portion  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishops  and  Chapters,  which 
makes  up  the  total. 

*  Some  of  the  richer  monasteries  had  sunk  to  a  small  oligarchy.  Cherfr- 
sey  with  U  monks,  had  744ML  a  year;  Fnrness,  with  80,  9681  It  is  curious 
lo  compare  Hume  and  lingard.  Both  select  Fumeqi  aa  their  example 
(Hume  puts  Fumess  in  Lincolnshire).  Home  gives  the  small  number  of 
monks  aa  compared  with  the  great  income;  on  the  signal  iniquily  of  the 
node  in  which  the  suppnsskm  was  enforced  he  is  silent.  Lingsid  is  coldly 
^eloquent,  as  Is  his  woni,  on  the  iniquity — of  tlie  small  number  of  moiila 
«ot  a  word. 

^  On  the  important  qaeetien  of  the  reUtive  value  of  money  at  that  time 
and  the  present,  taking  fai  the  joint  consideration  of  weight  of  silver  and 
price  of  provisions,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  ISSl,  would  multiply  by  15  times.  Land 
in  Noriblk  let  ftera  Is*  6(i  to  Sf.  SdL  an  acre;  wages  for  a  haymaker  were, 
daring  Henry  YH.  and  Hemry  YIU.,  Id,  to  lid  a  day.  The  whole  eo- 
tflesiastioal  revenaee  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  would  be  worth  510,OOOL 
a  year. 
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ton.^    The  Abbot  o!  Westminster  was  almost  a  prince 
of  Westminster.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  and  manors  of  the 
Chnrch  and  of  the  monasteries,  though,  as  probably 
having  been  the  longest  under  cultivation,  the  best  cul- 
tivated, in  productive  value  were  far  below  their  imag> 
ined  wealth.  The  Church  was  by  usage,  perhaps  firom 
interest,  an  indulg^t  landlord.  Of  the  estates,  a  large 
part  had  become  copyhold,  and  paid  only  a  moderate 
quit-rent,  and  a  small  fixed  fine  on  renewal.  Of  those 
OD  which  the  Church  reserved  the  full  fee,  the  fines  on 
renewals,  whether  on  lives  or  for  terms  of  years,  were 
no  doubt'  extremely  moderate.  They  had  become  he- 
reditary in  &milies,  and  acquired  the  certainty  of  actual 
possession.  The  rents  were  paid  in  money,  usually  of 
small  amount,  in  services  to  the  landlord  (the  Preben- 
dary or  the  Church),  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  kind.  Probably  the 
latter  contribution  was  not  taken  into  the  account  of 
their  value.  But  not  only  had  each  monastery  its  com- 
mon refectory,  each  Chapter  had  its  conunon  establish- 
ment, its  common  table,  its  horses,  and  other  conven- 
iences, largely  supplied  by  the  growers ;  hay  and  straw, 
beasts,  poultry  furnished  at  specified  times  by  the  ten- 
ants. Ekich  had  its  mill,  its  brewhouse,  its  bakery; 
and  no  doubt  the  annual  expenses  of  the  House,  or 
Dcnnus,  were  to  a  large  extent  supplied  from  these  un« 

1  Archdeacon  Hale  has  printed,  not  yet  published  (for  the  Camden  S»- 
cie^),  what  he  calla  the  Domesdaj  of  St  Panl;  the  Visitation  of  the  man- 
on  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (not  the  separate  estates  of  the  prebenda- 
ries). It  throws  great  light  on  this  point,  aa  well  as  on  the  tenure  and  con- 
dition of  the  Church  property. 

*  At  the  Dissolution,  Westminster  was  the  most  wealthy  monasteiy — it 
was  estimated  at  8977t,  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  the  richest  of  the  miUtaO 
aidars,  S3S51 ;  Sion,  ths    chest  nunnery,  19441  —  Speed. 
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reckoned  sources.^  Yet  on  the  whole  the  tenants,  no 
donbt,  of  the  Church  shared  a  full  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Churchy  so  secure  and  easy  was  their  tenure ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ecclesiastics  to  take  ben- 
eficiary leases  of  the  lands  of  their  own  Church,  which 
they  bequeathed  as  property  to  their  kindred  or  heirs, 
not  infrequently  to  their  children.  Besides  this,  over 
all  their  property  the  Church  had  a  host  of  officers  and 
retainers,  stewards  of  thdr  courts,  receivers,  proctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  dependents,  numberless  in  name  and 
function. 

But  of  the  wealtii  of  ihe  Clergy,  the  landed  prop- 
erty, even  with  the  tithe,  was  by  no  means  the  whole ; 
and,  invaded  as  it  was  by  aggression,  by  dilapidation, 
by  alienation  through  fraud  or  violence,  limited  in  its 
productiveness  by  usage,  by  burdens,  by  generosity, 
by  maladministration,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
was  the  largest  part  The  vast  treasures  accumulated 
by  the  Avignonese  Pontiffe  when  the  Papal  territories 
were  occupied  by  enemies  or  adventurers,  and  could 
have  yielded  but  scanty  revenues,  testify  to  the  volun- 
tary or  compulsory  tribute  paid  by  Western  Christen- 
dom to  her  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.     If  the  Bishops 

1  AH  thb  throws  light  on  a  ywy  curioiu  itate  of  things  at  St  Paulas; 
■o  doabt  not  pecaliar  to  St.  Paul's.  The  CbxpUr  consisted  of  80  Preben- 
daries, each  with  his  separate  estate,  and  originally  his  right  to  share  in  the 
eonunoii  ftind,  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in  the  Ghnrdi. 
Hie  Prebendaries  withdrew  each  to  the  care  and  enjoyment  of  liis  Prebend, 
or,  if  a  Pluralist,  of  many  Prebends,  leaving  ^e  duties  to  be  performed 
by  certain  Residentiaries;  m»  when  the  daily  mass,  the  perpetual  office  was 
imposed  as  a  burden,  it  wa^  difficult  to  keep  up  the  number  of  Residen- 
tiaries. In  process  of  time  the  Common  Fund  grew  larger,  the  emoluments 
and  advantages  from  oblations,  obits,  and  other  sources  increased  in  value; 
there  was  then  a  strife  and  a  press  to  become  a  Residentiary.  It  was 
necessaiy  (the  exhausted  ftind  was  the  plea)  to  obtain  Papal  or  Ardiiepis* 
•opal  decrees  to  limit  the  number  of  Residentiaries. 
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mainly  depended  on  their  endowments,  to  the  Clergy, 
to  the  monastic  chorches,  oblations  (in  many  cases  now 
from  free  gifts  hardened  into  rightful  demands)  were 
pouring  in,  and  had  long  been  pouring  in,  with  incal- 
culable profusion.  Not  only  might  not  the  altars, 
hardly  any  part  of  the  church  might  be  approached 
without  a  Yotiye  ptt  The  whole  life,  the  death  of 
erery  Christian  was  bound  up  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church ;  for  almost  every  office,  was  received  from 
the  rich  and  generous  the  ampler  donation,  from  the 
poorer  or  more  parsimonious  was  exacted  the  hard* 
wrung  fee.  Above  all,  there  were  the  masses,  which 
might  lighten  the  sufierings  of  the  soul  in  purgatory ; 
there  was  the  prodigal  gif);  of  the  dying  man  out  of 
selfish  love  for  himself;  ^  the  more  generous  and  no  less 
prodigal  gift  of  the  bereaved,  out  of  holy  charity  for 
others.  The  dying  man,  from  the  King  to  the  peasant, 
when  he  had  no  further  use  for  his  worldly  riches  would 
devote  them  to  this  end;'  the  living,  out  of  profound 
respect  or  deep  affection  for  the  beloved  husband,  par- 
ent, brother,  kinsman,  friend,  would  be,  and  actually 
was,  not  less  bountiful  and  munificent.'     Add  to  all 

^  I  am  abk  to  illastimto  tliis  ftom  the  records  of  St  Paiil*s,  which  htTe 
been  iaiTeetigAted  witii  sfaigalar  indnstiy  and  aocnraof  by  mj  friend  Arch- 
deacen  Hale,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  mneh  Talnable  inibrmatlon. 

s  There  is.  another  canons  iUostration  of  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy.  The 
inTentoiy  of  the  eActs  of  Richard  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  from 
laOOtolMt.  It  measures  SSibet  in  length:  it  giree  in  detail  aU  his  poe- 
sesskms,  his  chapel  (plate  of  the  chapel),  jewels,  robes,  books,  horses,  the 
grain  and  stock  on  each  of  his  manors,  with  the  yalne  of  each.  The  total 
amonnta  to  S871I  7s.  10.^    GonI  waa  then  ii,  per  quarter. 

s  We  liaTe  in  St.  PanPs  an  acooont  of  the  olnU  or  anniverMriee  of  the 
deaths  of  oertahi  persons,  fbr  the  celebration  of  which  bequests  had  been 
made  in  the  Ibarteenth  oenttnry.  The  nnmber  was  111.  The  payments 
made  amonnted  in  the  whole  to  MTSs.  5)d!.,  of  which  the  Dean  and  Ca- 
WMM  Besidentiaiy  (preaeat)  receiTod  146U,  about  TSl ;  multiply  by  U,  te 
iring  to  present  ralre,  1075t 
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this  die  oblations  at  the  crosses  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the 
shrines  of  popular  and  &moas  saints,  for  thdr  interces- 
sory prayers  to  avert  the  imminent  calamity,  to  assuage 
the  sorrow,  or  to  grant  success  to  the  schemes,  it  might 
be,  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  any  other  passion,  to  obtain 
pardon  for  sin,  to  bring  down  blessing:  crosses  and 
shrines,  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,  constantly  workbg  miracles.^  To 
most  of  these  were  made  perpetual  processions,  led  by 
the  Clergy  in  their  rich  attire.  From  the  basins  cf 
gold  or  the  bright  florins  of  the  King  to  the  mite  of 
the  beggar,  all  fell  into  the  deep,  insatiable  box,  which 
unlocked  its  treasures  to  the  Clergy.^ 

Besides  all  these  estates,  tithes,  oblations,  bequests  to 
the  Clergy  and  the  monasteries,  reckon  the  subsidies  in 

^  £.  g.,  Bkhmrd  Preston,  dtixta  tnd  grocer,  give  to  Uie  shrine  of  St 
Erkenwald  his  f>est  sapphire  stone,  for  caring  of  infirmities  of  the  eyes,  ap- 
pointing that  proclamation  should  be  made  of  its  virtues.  —  Dngdale,  p. 
SI. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  the  money  fonad  in  tbe  box  under  Ine  great 
Cross  on  the  entrance  of  tbe  Cathedral  (Recepta  de  pixide  Cmds  BoreaKs). 
In  one  month  (Hay,  a.  d.  1844)  it  yielded  no  lees  than  602.  (pi»ter  aiigen- 
tum  fractnm).  This  was  more  than  an  average  profit,  but  taken  as  an  aFsr- 
age  it  gives  fKM.  per  annum.  Multiply  this  by  15  to  bring  it  to  the  preeent 
value  of  money,  90002.  This,  by  an  order  of  the  Pope's  Commissaiy,  a.  d. 
1410  (Dugdole,  p.  90),  was  divided  among  the  Dean  and  Canons  Residen- 
tiary. But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  box  of  oiBarings — perhaps  not 
the  richest  There  waa  one  at  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St.  £ikenwald; 
another  at  thai  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  the  ofierings  of  wax  tapen 
alone  were  so  valuable,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  no  longer  lea?* 
them  to  the  vergers  and  servanlB  of  the  Church.  They  were  extinguishedy 
tarried  to  a  room  behind  the  chapter-house,  and  melted,  for  the  use  of  the 
laid  Dean  and  Canons.  Archbishop  Arundel  assigned  to  the  same  Dean 
and  Canons,  and  to  their  sucoessors  forever,  the  whole  profits  of  the  ofaia^ 
lion  box.  Dngdale  recounts  gifts  by  King  John  of  France,  especially  to 
the  shiine  of  St  Erkenwald.  Tbe  shrine  of  St  Tliomaa  at  Caaterkuy 
received  in  one  year  SSSt  lis.  SdL;  in  another,  S64L  fir.  SdL~  Buniet,  Hist 
Beformat,  vol.  i.  See  Taylor,  Index  for  our  Lady  of  Walsingfaam.  Oif 
Chauntiy  accounts  are  ftiU  and  well  preserved,  and  would  ftiziush  a  very 
curious  illustration  of  the  ofilce  and  intome  of  the  ICasi  Priest 
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kind  to  the  Mendioants  in  their  four  Orders-—  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  Angustinians,  Garmelitea.  In  every 
country  of  Latin  Christendom,  of  these  swarms  of 
Friars,  the  lowest  obtained  sustenance:  the  higher 
means  to  build  and  to  maintain  splendid  chnrchest 
cloisters,  honses.  All  of  these,  according  to  their 
proper  theory,  onght  to  have  lived  on  the  daily  dole 
from  the  charitable,  bestowed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
or  castle,  of  the  cottage  or  ^ovel.  But  that  which  was 
once  an  act  of  chariiy  had  become  an  obligation. 
Who  would  dare  to  repel  a  holy  Mendicant  ?  The 
wealth  of  the  Mendicants  was  now  an  object  of  bitter 
jealousy  to  the  Olei^  and  to  the  older  monastic  Or- 
ders. They  were  a  vast  standing  army,  &r  more  vast 
than  any  maintained  by  any  kingdom  in  Christendom, 
at  once  levying  subsidies  to  an  encHinous  amount,  and 
living  at  free  quarters  throughout  the  land.  How  on- 
erous, how  odious  they  had  become  in  England,  may  be 
seen  iii  the  prosie  of  Wycli£fe  and  in  tiie  poetry  of 
Piers  Ploughman*^ 

The  Clergy,  including  the  Monks  and  Friats,  were 
tme  throughout  Latin  Christendom ;  and  through  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  Latin  Church  was  one.  unitror 
Whatever  antagonism,  feud,  hatred,  estrange-  *>»««W. 
ment,  might  rise  between  rival  Prelates,  rival  Priests, 
rival  Orders — 'whatever  irreconcilable  jealousy  there 
might  be  between  the  Seculars  and  Regulars  —  yet  the 
Caste  seldom,  and  but  on  rare  occasions,  betrayed  the 
interest  of  the  Caste.     The  highnninded  Churchman, 


^  Later,  Speed,  ftom  the  Siipplication  of  Beggars,  aflsertB,  as  demon- 
0tnited,  diat,  reckoning  that  every  boiuekolder  paid  .the  five  Ovders  flve* 
feooe  a  year  only,  the  sum  of  48,000A  6«.  Sd.  was  paid  them,  by  the  yeai; 
Deaides  the  fQyennea  of  their  own  lands. 
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who  regarded  his  country  more  Aan  the  Church,  wif 
not  common ;  the  renej^e,  who  porsned  hU  priyato 
interests  by  sacrificing  those  of  his  Order,  might  be 
more  so ;  but  he  stood  alone  a  hated  and  despised  i^km- 
tate.  There  might  be  many  traitors  fix)m  passion,  ig 
norance,  obstinacy,  blindness  to  its  interests  —  few 
premeditated  and  deliberate  deserters  of  its  cause.  The 
Clergy  in  general  (there  were  noble  exceptions)  were 
first  ^e  subjects  <^  the  Pope,  dien  the  subjects  of  the 
temporal  Sovereign.  The  Papal  Legate,  the  Proconsul 
of  the  Pope,  the  co-Buler  with  the  King,  was  not  de- 
pendent on  the  reception  of  a  cdd  perhaps  or  hostile 
Court ;  he  could  almost  command,  rarely  did  not  re- 
ceive, the  unlimited  homage  of  the  Cl&rgy :  to  him 
was  due  their  first  obedienoe.  The  Pope  claimed  and 
long  maintained  the  sole  right  of  taxation  of  ecclesias- 
tical proper^;  only  under  his  authority  could  that 
property  be  assessed  by  the  State.  This  general  taxa- 
tion by  the  Pope  be^^  during  the  Crusades,  for  that 
holy  purpose ;  it  was  continued  for  all  other  Crusades 
which  he  might  command,  and  was  extended  to  his 
general  uses ;  he  condescended  fix)m  time  to  time  to 
throw  some  part,  in  his  bounty,  to  the  temporal  Sover- 
eign ;  ^  but,  in  theory,  the  right  was  in  him  and  in  him 
alone.  It  was  asserted  over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
and  made  him,  as  the  guardian,  so  in  some  respects  the 
Suzerain  of  Church  property  throughout  the  woikL 
The  allegiance  of  the  hierardiy  to  the  Church  was  at 
once  compulsory  and  voluntary;  the  Pope^s  awfiil 
powers  held  in  check  the  constant  inevitable  tendency 

>  It  is  caikm  to  set  Hm  wonlf  '^oaiitatiTiiai  tulMidiui  **  cnep  iato  te 
mora  w«ak  dsmandi  of  tlM  Poptt  during  the  tdiisiii.  -•MB.,  B.  M.  ] 
•tlhAt  period. 
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to  rebellion  and  contumacy,  which  was  usually  that  of 
individual  Prelates  or  small  factions.  Among  them- 
selves the  Clergy  could  not  but  at  times  split  into  par- 
ries on  temporal  or  religious  subjects;  but  if  the  Papal 
or  hierarchical  authority  lost  ground  by  their  turbu- 
lence or  their  divisions,  they  were  soon  driven  back  to 
an  unanimity  of  dependence  on  the  Papal  power  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  State,  cac  to  settle  their  own 
disputes.  They  fled  from  ruder  tyrants  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter ;  the  Pope  was  at  least  a  more  impartial 
judge  tiian  their  rival  or  antagonist — mostly  than  the 
civil  ruler.  On  the  whole  the  Order  of  the  Clergy 
was  one  from  the  utmost  East  to  the  &rther  West, 
from  the  North  to  the  South. 

The  universal  fraternity  of  die  Monastic  Orders 
and  of  the  Friars  was  even  more  intimate.  Every- 
where, from  the  Scottish  islands  to  the  Spanish  frontier 
of  Christendom,  the  Benedictine,  the  Clugniac,  the 
Cistercian,  might  find  a  home ;  the  abbey  of  his  breth- 
ren opened  to  him  its  hospitable  doors.  This  was  of 
less  importance  to  the  elder  and  more  sedentary  Orders 
(they,  too,  travelled,  a  few  in  search  of  learning  — 
most  who  did  leave  their  homes,  as  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
to  other  famous  shrines,  or  to  the  East) :  but  to  the 
wandering  Friars,  who  spread  all  over  Europe,  of  what 
incalculable  advantage  to  find  everywhere  brethren 
connected  with  them  by  a  closer,  as  they  thought  a  ho- 
lier tie,  than  that  of  kindred  or  consanguinity ;  a  ready 
auditory  prepared  by  the  tertiaries  of  the  Order ;  allies 
in  their  invasion  on  the  parishes  of  the  secular  priests ; 
a  crowd  of  admirers  of  their  learning,  which  added 
bme  and  so  strength  to  their  Order,  and  of  their  zeal 
or  eloquence,  which  brought  in  new  proselytes ;  abet- 
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tors  and  maintainera  of  their  inflaence,  which  was  stiU 
wringing  further  wealth  for  the  Order  from  the  timicl 
living  or  the  remorseful  dying  man.  This  all-compre- 
hending fraternization  had  the  power,  and  some  of  the 
mystery,  without  the  8uq>icion  and  hatred  which  at- 
taches to  secret  societies.  It  was  a  perpetual  campaign, 
set  in  motion  and  still  moving  on  with  simultaneous  im- 
pulse from  one  or  from  several  centres,  bnt  with  a  single 
aim  and  object,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Society,  widi 
all  its  results  for  evil  or  for  good. 

The  Clergy  had  their  common  language  throughout 
oommoQ  Western  Christ^idom.  In  their  intercooise 
•ini7-  with  each  other  they  needed  no  interpreter. 
This  was  &r  more  than  their  bond ;  it  was  among  the 
most  lasting  guarantees  of  their  power.  It  was  not 
from  their  intellectual  supmority  alone,  bnt  from  their 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  universal  European 
language,  that  they  held  and  retained  the  admini8trati<m 
of  public  a£birs.  No  royal  Embassy  was  without  its 
Prelate,  even  if  the  Ambassadors  were  not  all  Prelates, 
for  they  only  could  converse  fi^y  together  without 
mutual  misunderstanding  of  their  barbarous  jargon,  or 
the  pi*ecarious  aid  of  an  interpreter.  The  L^tin  alone 
was  as  yet  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  in  its  terms 
to  form  binding  treaties ;  it  was  the  one  language  cur- 
rent throughout  Europe ;  it  was  <^  necessity  that  of  all 
negotiations  between  distant  kingdoms. 

Hence,  too,  in  some  respects,  the  Churchman  was  of 
all  countries.  His  knowledge,  at  least  the  knowledge 
of  the  Churchman  who  moved  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  narrow  parish,  of  the  universal  Latin  —  the  ability 
(in  theory  possessed  by  all)  to  officiate  in  the  imchange- 
able  service  of  the  Church  —  was  the  only  indispeufli- 
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Ue  qtudification  for  any  dignity  or  benefice  throughout 
Christendom.  Latin  Christianity  had  invaded  the  East, 
and  planted  Latin  Bishops  to  celebrate  Latin  services 
ahnost  throughoat  the  Byzantine  Empire.  German 
Popes,  French  Popes,  one  English  Pope,  a  Portngnese, 
a  Greek  or  Calabrese  Antipope,  have  occupied  or  have 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter :  none  of  them  were 
foreigners  in  tongne.  All  Christendom,  especially  Eng- 
land, saw  their  richest  benefices  held  by  strangers,^  igno- 
rant of  the  native  language,  and  these  did  not  always 
hold  their  remote  cures  as  honors  and  appendages  to 
their  Italian  dignities,  but  visited  them  at  least  occa- 
sionally, and  had  no  difficulty  in  going  through  the 
routine  of  religious  service.^  There  might  be  bitter 
complaints  of  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  duty:  con- 
scientious men  might  refuse  preferment  among  a  people 
of  strange  language ;  but  there  was  no  l^al  or  canoni- 
cal disqualification;  all  that  could  be  absolutely  de- 
manded was  the  ability  to  recite  or  chant  the  Latin 
breviary ;  no  dergyman  was  a  stranger  or  foreigner 
among  the  Clergy  in  any  European  kingdom. 

That  ubiquity  of  the  Clergy,  as  belonging  to  oiie 
Order,  under  one  head,  under  one  law  and  discipline, 
speaking  a  common  language,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
common  habits  of  life,  was  of  inestimable  importance,  as 
holding  together  the  great  commonwealth  of  Eur<^an 
nations,  in  antagonism  to  the  Eastern  races,  aggregated 
into  one  horde  by  the  common  bond  of  the  Koran.  Had 
the  Christian  kingdoms  grown  up  separate,  isolated,  ad- 

1 1  have  noticed  (vol.  ▼.  p.  816)  the  pluralist  who  held  the  archdeaconry 
dk  Thessaloniea  irith  henefioea  in  Nodblk. 

s  IGchael  Scott  ia  a  rare  instance  of  scrapuloiisness  in  refhsing  the  Ardi- 
bishopric  of  Cashel,  on  account  of  his  ignonince  of  Irish.    The  objectioa 
doea  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  his  patron  the  Pope. 
VOL.  vm.  11 
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▼ene,  even  if  each  with  its  ind^)endent  nmti<»ial  hie* 
rarchy,  still  with  hardly  any  commanication  but  by  the 
war  of  neighboring  States  with  neighboring  States,  and 
with  conunerce  restricted,  precarions,  un«iterprisingi 
there  most  have  been  either  one  vast  Asiatic  despotism, 
founded  by  some  mighty  conqueror — a  Charlemagne, 
without  his  sagacious  religious  as  well  as  civil  organisa- 
tion—  or  a  disruption  into  hard  repulsive  masses,  a 
shifting  and  conflicting  aggregate  of  savage  tribes. 
There  could  have  been  no  confederacy  to  oppose  the 
mighty  invading  league  of  Mohammedanism.  Chris- 
tendom could  only  have  a  religious  Capital,  and  that 
Capital  in  all  the  early  period  was  Rome;  to  Rome 
there  was  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  firom  the  remotest 
borders  of  Europe,  and  this  chiefly  of  &e  Clergy; 
through  them,  knowledge,  arts,  whatsoever  remained 
of  the  older  civilization,  circulated  to  the  extremities. 
The  Legate,  the  Nuncio,  if  he  came  to  bow  kings  and 
nations  to  an  imperious  yoke  and  to  levy  tribute,  brought 
with  him  the  peaceful  pomp,  the  courtly  manners,  the 
knowledge,  the  refinement  of  the  South :  his  inaliena- 
Ue  character  was  that  of  an  emissary  of  peace ;  he  had 
no  armed  retainers ;  he  found  his  retainers,  except  the 
few  who  accompanied  him,  in  the  land  which  he  vifflted 
—  the  Clergy.  He  niight,  as  he  too  often  did,  belie  his 
character  of  the  Angel  of  Peace ;  ^  he  might  inflame 
civil  wars,  he  might  even  set  up  rebellious  sons  against 
fiithers,  but  his  ostensible  office  was  always  moderation: 
his  progress  through  inteijacent  realms,  where  he  passed 
safe,  respected,  honored  by  the  deferential  veneration 
of  all  the  hierarchy,  was  an  hraiage  to  the  r^resenta^ 

I  This  is  the  title  perpettuOly  introduced  into  the  instnictioos  and  powen 
ghren  to  the  Cardinal  or  other  Legatee. 
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tive  <^  one  whose  office  at  least  was  to  promote  peace ; 
it  was  an  oniyersal  recognition  of  &e  blessings,  the 
sanctity  d  peace.  However  the  acts  of  Popes,  <^ 
worldly  or  martial  Prelates,  or  of  a  rude  or  fierce 
Clergy,  might  be  at  issne  with  the  primal  [Nrinciples 
of  the  fidth,  yet,  at  the  same  time  that  they  practised 
this  wide  apostasy,  they  condemned  their  own  apos- 
tasy ;  their  language  conld  not  entirely  throw  off,  fitf 
firom  throwing  off,  it  dwelt  ostentatiously,  though 
against  themselves,  on  the  tme  and  proper  aim  of 
their  interference.  Where  war  was  the  universal  occu- 
pation, though  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  they  were 
constantly  lifting  up  their  voice  against  war,  at  least 
against  war  of  Christian  against  Christian ;  they  would 
divert  the  whole  martial  impulses  of  Christmidom  against 
the  Mohammedan.  Thus  for  c^ituries,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Latin  Christendom,  was  pi*opa- 
gated  and  maintained,  even  by  those  who  were  con- 
stantly violating  and  weakening  their  own  precepts,  a 
sjrmpathy  for  better  and  more  Christian  tenets  —  a 
fiunt  yet  undying  echo  of  the  aiigolic  annunciation  of 
Christianity,  appealing  to  the  whole  Christian  priest- 
hood, and  through  the  priesthood  to  universal  man; 
^  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  Through  the 
Hierarchy  Christian  Europe  was  one;  and  Christian 
Europe  was  at  least  brooding  over  the  seeds  of  a  richer 
harvest;  it  was  preparing  for  a  generous  rivalry  in 
laws,  letters,  arts,  even  in  religion. 

Another  result  of  the  ubiquitous  Hierarchical  infln* 
ence,  though  not  so  much  a  result  of  its  ubi-  nheUM 
quity  as  of  its  inalienable  character,  must  not  *****  '•^' 
be  passed  by.     It  was  not  only  a  bond  which  held  to« 
gether  the  Christian  nations,  of  different  races  and  of 
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difierent  tongaes,  bnt  in  eveiy  nation  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  the  Clergy,  and  the  Clergy  alone,  held 
together  the  diffisrent  ranks  and  classes.  The  old  Ro« 
man  prejudice  of  the  ine£hceable  distinction  between 
the  free  man  and  the  slave  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristocratic  Hierarchy  of  the  South.  The  Clergy 
could  not  but  be  deeply  impregnated  with  the  feudal 
respect  for  high  birth,^  but  th^  could  not  efiace  firom 
the  record  of  the  fkidi,  from  the  older  traditions,  to  do 
them  justice  they  never  lost  sight  of,  the  saying  of  tLe 
Saviour,  that  the  poor  were  their  especial  charge ;  pov 
erty  was,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  the  humble  lives 
c(  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Many  Popes  have  been 
seen  rising  from  the  meanest  parentage  to  the  Pontifical 
throne.  In  every  kingdom  some  of  the  highest  exam- 
ples of  Christian   piety  and  ability,  canonized  Saints, 

1  In  the  Papal  dispensations  we  constantly  find  **  nobilitaa  g^eneris  ** 
spoken  of  with  *'  sdentia  et  honestas;  *'  as  a  justification  of  the  pennisaioB 
to  h(dd  benefices  in  plaralitj.  ~~  MS.,  B.  M.  pasam. 

I  select  one  illostratiou  as  in  every  way  remarkable,  not  tiie  len  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Nicolas  V.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  petition  from  George  No- 
ville,  Caaon  of  York,  son  of  his  beloved  son  Richard  Earl  of  Salisboiy. 
"  The  nobility  of  his  descent  (he  was  even,  as  he  said,  of  royal  lineage)  in* 
dnced  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  (he  being  fourteen  years  old) 
to  hold  a  canonry  in  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  with  one  in  Tork.  liore- 
orer,  the  gracious  favor  of  the  Pope  (tuornm  intuitu  meritomm),  tfaa  merit 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen !  allowed  him  to  hold  those  or  any  other  two  incom- 
patible benefices,  with  or  without  cure  of  souls;  even  Parish  Churches,  or 
aHy  dignities,  below  the  highest;  to  hold  them  together,  or  to  exchange 
them  at  his  will  during  his  whole  lifis  (^juoad  vixeris).  The  provisios 
must  be  added,  that  the  benefices  were  to  be  properly  served,  and  the  core 
of  souls  not  neglected.*'  —  Rome,  A.  d.  1447,  July  7. 
•  At  twenty-three  yean  old  the  same  Qtoorge  Neville  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Exeter;  as  he  could  not  be  consecrated  for  four  years,  he  had  a  Bull  to 
receive  the  profits. — Collier,  i.  674.  He  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Totk.  See  ColUer,  682.  I  would  add  on  pluralities  that,  though  not  noble, 
Wykeham,  before  he  was  Bishop,  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham 
the  Provostship  of  Wells,  twelve  other  prebends  or  caoouries,  sacerdotiaqvf 
com  ewA  plus  quam  satis.  — Oodwin,  p.  986. 
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were  constantly  drawn  np  from  the  humblest  o{  man* 
kind.  Onoe  a  Churchman,  the  hallowed  man  took  his 
position  from  his  ecclesiastical  rank,  not  from  his  birth 
or  descent ;  that  higher  nobiUt j  had  cancelled  all  the 
want  of  noble  ancestry.  There  might  be  at  some  p^ 
riods  a  closer  brotherhood  —  a  kind  of  separate  corpo- 
rate spirit  —  between  ecclesiastics  of  high  or  generous 
lineage,  but  it  rarely  dared  to  be  exclusive;  other 
qualities,  either  worldly  or  religious,  were  allowed  to 
dress  the  balance.  The  Bishop  with  royal  blood  in  his 
veins  was  no  more  a  Bishop  than  he  who  had  q>rung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  pec^e ;  he  wore  the  same  dress ; 
according  to  his  possessions,  might  display  the  same 
pomp  ;  was  often  not  less  proud  in  the  cathedral ;  not 
only  in  the  cathedral,  even  in  the  royal  Council  he 
occupied  the  same  seat ;  had  almost  as  fiur  a  chance  of 
canonization.  The  power  of  overleaping  the  line, 
which  lay  so  broad  and  deep,  between  the  high  ani 
low,  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  serf, 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  consolation  and  hope  in 
the  conscious  abasement  of  the  poor  man  and  of  the 
serf —  a  drop  of  sweetness  in  his  bitter  cup. 

This,  indeed,  could  be  but  the  lot  of  few ;  and  there 
might  in  the  lower  orders  be  much  envy  and  jealousy 
of  those  who  rose  from  their  ranks  to  the  height  of 
Churchmanly  dignity,  as  well  as  pride  and  emulation 
to  vie  with  their  success.  Men  do  not  always  love  or 
honor  those  who  have  outstripped  them  in  the  race  of 
fortune  or  distinction  ;  but,  whether  objects  of  envy  or 
of  encouragement,  these  were  but  rare :  and  most,  no 
doubt,  of  the  humbler  classes  who  were  admitted  into 
the  Hierarchy  rose  no  higher  than  the  meanest  func- 
tions, or  the  privilege  of  becoming  Holy  Mendicants 
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But,  in  the  darkest  periods,  when  all  other  Christian 
virtnes  were  nearly  extinct,  charity,  in  its  form  of 
almsgiving,  survived,  and  was  strong ;  and,  indeed,  in 
institntions  for  the  poor,  hospitals,  leper-houses,  charity 
was  not  only  recognised  as  a  duty  espedally  incumbent 
on  Churchmen ;  it  was  a  duty  ostentatiously  discharged. 
The  haughtiest  Pope  condescended  to  imitate  the  Lord 
in  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men.  Many  of  the  most 
worldly  Prelates  were  the  most  munificent;  periiaps 
satined  their  consciences  in  the  acquisition  of  unapos- 
tolic  pomp  and  wealth  by  applying  it  to  apostolic  uses. 
The  donation,  the  bequest,  prodigally  bestowed  or  un- 
graciously yidded  by  the  remorsdul  sinner  to  the 
Priest  or  Bishop,  as  it  was  made  to  God  and  his  Poor, 
however  much  of  it  might  linger  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clergy,  and  be  applied  to  less  hallowed  purposes,  nev- 
ertheless did  not  all  lose  its  way ;  part  of  it  strayed  to 
•ts  proper  object  —  the  assuagement  of  human  indi- 
gence and  misery.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  monastic  establishments :  it  has  been  said  that  they 
were  the  poor-houses  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  if  poor- 
houses,  like  our  own  by  no  means  wisely  or  providently 
administered,  still  they  had  those  twofold  blessings  ol 
acts  of  mercy  —  some  softening  of  the  heart  of  him 
who  gave,  some  consolation  to  the  victim,  in  diose  days 
probably  more  often  of  the  hard  times,  than  of  his  own 
improvidence.  Latin  Christianity  may  point  to  still 
surviving  Foundations  for  the  good  —  the  temporal,  th< 
intellectual  good  —  of  mankind;  her  Hospitals  and 
her  Brotherhoods,  her  Universities  and  her  Schools, 
her  Churches  and  her  Missions,  in  large  part  owing  to 
the  munificence  or  the  active  agency  of  her  universal 
Hierarchy ;  and  may  thus  calmly  and  securely  appeal  to 
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tlie  sentence  of  the  most  enlightened  Christiani^  which 
will  ever,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  prevail  in  the  woild. 

And  if  the  Hierarchy  drew  too  imperionsly,  too 
sternly,  too  deeply  the  line  of  demarcation  1,^^^  ^ 
between  the  hallowed  and  unhallowed  castes  ■•»"»*• 
of  mankind,  it  had  the  inestimable  merit  of  asserting 
the  absolute  spiritual  equality  of  all  not  in  sacred  or- 
ders. On  the  floor  of  the  Church,  before  the  Priest, 
before  Ood  (however  there  might  be  some  and  not  air- 
ways unwise  distinction  in  place  and  in  the  homage  to 
rank),  the  Bang  and  the  Serf,  in  all  essential  points, 
stood  on  the  same  level.  The  same  Sacraments  were 
the  ooiomon  right  of  all.  They  were  baptized  in  the 
same  font,  heard  the  same  masses,  might  listen  to  the 
same  sermons,  were  married  by  the  same  rites,  knelt  at 
the  same  altar,  before  the  throne  of  the  same  Saint, 
received  the  body  and  blood  of  the  same  Redeemer, 
were  even  buried  (though  with  very  different  pomp  of 
funeral)  in  ground  equally  consecrated.  The  only  dis- 
tinction was  excommunication  or  non-excommunica- 
tion. The  only  outlaw  was,  it  was  believed,  self-out- 
lawed by  wandering  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
The  faithful  were  one  people.  Who  shall  estimate  the 
value,  the  influence,  the  blessing  of  this  perpetual 
assertion,  this  visible  manifestation,  of  the  only  true 
Christian  doctrine  of  equality  —  equality  before  QtoA  ? 

One  subject  we  would  willingly  decline,  but  the 
historian  must  not  shrink  from  truth,  however  repul- 
sive. Celibacy,  which  was  the  vital  energy  of  the 
Clergy,  was  at  the  same  time  their  fatal,  irremediable 
weakness.  One  half,  at  least  a  large  portion,  of  human- 
kind could  not  cease  to  be  humankind.  The  universal 
voice,  which  arraigns  the  state  of  morals,  as  regards 
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fexcud  intercourse,  among  the  Clergy,  is  not  that  of 
their  enemies  only,  it  is  their  own.  Century  after  cen- 
tiny  we  have  heard  throughout  our  history  the  eternal 
protest  of  the  severer  Churchmen,  of  Popes,  of  Leg- 
ates, of  Councils.  The  marriage,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  concubinage,  of  the  Clergy  was  the  least  evil.  The 
example  set  in  liigh  plac^  (to  deny  the  dissoluteness 
of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon,  would  be  to  discard 
all  historical  evidence)  could  not  be  without  frightfiil 
influence.  The  Avignonese  Legates  bore  with  them 
the  morals  <^  Avignon.  The  last  strong  effort  to  break 
the  bonds  of  celibacy  at  the  council  of  Basle  warned 
but  warned  in  vain.  It  is  the  solemn  attestation  to  the 
state  of  Germany  and  the  northern  kingdoms.^  Evoi 
in  his  own  age,  no  doubt,  Henry  Bishop  of  Liege  was 
a  monster  of  depravity.  The  frightful  revelation  of 
his  hfe  is  from  an  admonitory  letter  of  the  wise  and 
good  Pope  Gregory  X.  His  lust  was  promiscuous. 
He  kept  as  his  concubine  a  Benedictine  Abbess.  He 
had  boasted  in  a  public  banquet  that  in  twenty-two 
months  he  had  had  fourteen  children  bom.  This  was 
not  the  worst  —  there  was  foul  incest,  and  with  nuns. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  is  that 
in  the  letter  the  Pope  seems  to  contemplate  only  the 
repentance  of  the  Prelate,  which  he  urges  with  the 
most  fervent  solemnity.  Henry's  own  prayers,  and 
the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  virtuous  —  some  such, 
no  doubt,  there  must  be  in  Liege  —  are  to  work  the 
change ;   and  then  he  is  to  administer  hi^  Pontifical 

1  See  vol.  vii.  p.  662.  Before  the  €k)nndl  of  Trent,  ^e  Elector  of  Ba- 
raria  declared  in  a  pnblic  document,  that  of  50  Clmgy  very  few  were  not 
ooncubinarii.  —  Sarpi,  viii.  -vii.  p.  414.  See  for  Italy  reforencee  to  Jnstini- 
ani,  Patriarch  of  Venice;  St  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence;  Wefseoi 
beiir.  Kirchen  Versanimlongen,  U.  p.  229 ;  again  for  Germany,  ii.  p.  2S8. 
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<^ce,  80  as  to  be  a  model  of  holiness,  as  he  had  been 
of  vice,  to  his  subjects.  As  to  suspension,  degradati(»i9 
deposition,  there  is  not  a  word.  The  Pope's  lenity 
may  have  been  meant  to  lure  him  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  his  See. 
Hardly  less  repulsive,  in  some  respects  more  so,  as  it 
embraces  the  Clergy  and  some  of  the  convents  of  a 
whole  province,  is  the  disclosure,  as  undeniable  and 
authentic,  of  sacerdotal  morals,  in  the  Register  of  the 
Visitations  of  Eudes  Rigaud,  Archlnshop  of  Rouen, 
from  1248  to  1269.3  ^^  must  suppose  that  only  the 
Clergy  of  notorious  and  detected  incontinence  were 
presented  at  the  Visitation.  The  number  is  sufficiently 
i^palling :  probably  it  comprehends,  without  much  dis- 
tinction, the  married  and  concubinarian,  as  well  as 
looser  Clergy.  There  is  one  convent  of  females,  which 
might  almost  have  put  Boccaccio  to  the  blush.  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  the  Records  of  the  Visitations 
from  St.  Paul's,  some  of  which  have  been  published 
not  without  reserve,  too  fully  vindicate  the  truth  of 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  the  Satirists  against  the  Eng- 
lish Clergy  and  Friars  in  the  fourteenth  century.'  And 

1  **  Circa  diylnnm  qooqae  ft  pontifletle  offidnm  sie  te  sedalnm  et  dero- 
tnm  ezhibflre  *'  ^  Siibditi."  Honiy  of  Liege  was  of  princely  race,  of  the 
house  of  Gaeldres,  Cousin  -  German  to  the  Priest -^peror,  William  of 
Holland:  he  became  Bishop  when  a  mere  boy.  OondUa  sub  ann.  1S74. 
Hocsemins,  Vit.  Episoop.  Leodens.  p.  S99. 

*  Begistrum  Archep.  Botomagensium,  published  by  M.  Boonin,  Booeo, 

1846.  It  is  ftiU  of  other  curious  and  ksa  unediiying  matter. 

*  Pveoedents  la  Crimmal  Causes  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  London, 

1847.  There  is  enough  in  these,  the  Visitations  themselves  make  matten 
worse.  It  is  curious  tiiat  much  earlier  under  the  reign  of  K.  Stephen 
tiie  Dean  Balph  de  Dioeto  speaks  of  the  **ibcarisB,"  of  the  canons.  Mr. 
?ronde  has  published  firom  the  Records  (in  Eraser's  Magasine,  Feb. 
1857)  the  visitation  of  a  later  time,  of  Archbishop  Morton.  The  grea^ 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban*s  was  in  a  state  which  hardly  bears  description. 
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these  Visitations,  whicli  take  note  only  of  thoee  pub- 
licly accused,  hardly  reached,  if  they  did  reach^  the 
lowest  and  the  loosest.  Only  some  of  the  Mcmks,  none 
of  the  Wandering  Friars,  were  amenable  to  Episcopal 
or  Archidiaconal  jurisdiction.  Whether  we  call  it  by 
die  holier  name  of  marriage,  or  the  more  odious  one 
of  concubinage,  this,  the  weakness  or  the  sin  of  the 
Clergy,  could  not  be  committed  by  the  Monks  and 
Friars.  They,  mostly  with  leas  education  and  less 
discipline,  spread  abroad  through  the  world,  had  hr 
greater  temptations,  more  fiital  opportunities.  Though 
they  had,  no  doubt,  their  Saints,  not  only  Saints,  but 
numberless  nameless  recluses  of  admirable  piety,  un- 
impeachable holiness,  fervent  love  of  Gk)d  and  of  man, 
yet  of  the  profound  corruption  of  this  class  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  Latin,  Roman  Christianity,  would 
not,  could  not,  surrender  this  palladium  of  het  power.^ 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  in  political  affidrs  had 
made  a  great  difierence  in  the  power  of  the  Clergy  in 
the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  in  his 
double  character  of  Italian  potentate  and  as  the  Pontiff 
of  Christendom,  the  Pope,  after  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  had  resumed  in  great  measure  his 
ascendency.  He  now  aqured  to  reign  supreme  over 
Letters  and  Arts.  But  from  this  time,  or  from  the 
close  of  this  century,  the  Italian  Potentate,  as  has  been 

^  The  Bonun  view  is  tfatu  given  in  an  aignimnt  before  the  Pope  bf  the 
Cardinal  de  Carpi.  ^  Del  matrimonio  de*  Preti  ne  flegnirk  cfae  avendo  ea- 
i%  moglie,  figli,  non  dipenderanno  del  Papa,  ma  del  sno  Principe,  e  la 
oaritii  delta  prole  gli  fuk  coDdesoendere  ad  ogni  pregiodiaio  delU  Ghien; 
oercaranno  anco  di  far  i  benefici  ereditari,  ed  in  breviasimo  spatio  la  Sede 
Apostolica  d  ristringera  a  Boma.  Innansi  che  fosse  institato  il  ceKbato 
non  cavava-  firntto  alonno  la  Sede  Bomana  dell*  altre  dttk  e  legioni;  per 
qnello  e  Aitta  padrona  de  tand  beneflzi,  di  qaaU  il  matrimonio  il  privaiebbs 
In  breve  tempo.'*  —  SarpI,  L.  v.  Opere,  v.  ii.  p.  77. 
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said,  began  to  predominate  over  the  Pope.  The  suo 
ceBsor  of  St.  Peter  was  either  chosen  from  one  of  the 
great  Italian  fiunilies,  or  aspired  to  feond  a  great  fiunr 
ilj.  Nq>oti8m  became  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
infirmity,  the  glory  and  the  shame,  o[  the  Fofacj :  the 
strength,  as  converting  the  Popes  into  the  highest  rank 
of  Italian  princes ;  the  weakness,  as  inducing  them  to 
ncrifice  Ae  interests  ol  the  Holy  See  to  the  promotion 
of  their  own  kindred:  the  glory,  as  seeing  their  de- 
scendants holding  the  highest  offioes,  occupying  splen- 
did palaces,  possessors  of  vast  estates,  sovereigns  of 
prindpalities ;  the  shame,  as  sdiowing  too  often  a  feeUtf 
f<mdness  for  mnworthy  relatives,  and  entailing  t>n  them- 
selves some  complictly  in  the  goilt,  the  profligacy  or 
wickedness  of  their  fitvored  kindred. 

While  the  Pope  thus  rose,  the  higher  Prelates  of 
Italy  seemed  to  sink,  with  no  loss,  periu^,  imj. 
of  real  dignity,  into  their  proper  sphere.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Milan,  Florence,  G^noa,  Ravenna,  are  ob- 
scured before  the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas,  the  Medicis 
and  Dorias,  the  heireditary  Sovereigns,  the  princely 
Condottieri,  the  republican  Podestas,  or  the  Dukes. 
Venice  adhered  to  lier  ancient  jealous  policy ;  she 
woidd  have  no  ambitious,  certainly  no  foreign,  Prelate 
within  her  lagoons.  She  was  for  some  time  content  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  an  Archbishop  hardly  within 
her  territory ;  and  that  Archbishop,  if  not  a  stranger 
within  her  walls,  had  no  share  in  Venetian  power  or 
wealth.  The  single  Bishop  in  Venice  was  Bishop  of 
one  of  the  small  islands,  Castello.  Venice  was  first 
erected,  and  submitted  to  be  erected,  into  a  patriarch- 
ate by  Nicolas  V.^  When  she  admitted  a  Bishop  or  a 
iUglieUi,ItelU8Acim. 
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Patriarch  (perh^w  because  no  one  of  infisrior  dignitj 
most  i^pear  in  St.  Mark's),  that  Bishop  reeeiyed  hk 
tnvestitare  of  his  temporal  possessions,  his  ring  and  pas- 
tond  staff,  from  the  Doge.  No  Synods  conid  be  held 
without  permission  g£  the  Cooncil.  It  was  not  till  after 
her  humiliation  by  the  League  of  Cambraj  that  Venice 
would  admit  the  collation  of  Bishops  to  sees  within  her 
territories  ;  even  then  they  must  be  native  Venetians. 
The  Superiors  oi  the  Monasteries  and  Orders  were 
Venetians.  Even  Papal  vacancies  w^^  presoited  to 
by  the  Venetian  Oardinals.  The  Republic  maintained 
and  exercised  the  right  of  censure  on  Venetian  Bishops 
and  on  Cardinals.  If  they  were  absent  or  contuma- 
cious their  oflbnces  were  visited  on  their  families ;  they 
were  exiled,  degraded,  banished.  The  parish  priests 
were  nominated  by  the  proprietors  in  the  parish*  There 
was  a  distinct,  severe,  inflexible  prohibitaon  to  the 
Clergy  of  all  Orders  to  intermeddle  in  political  affiurs. 
Thus  did  Venice  insulate  herself  in  her  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  Papal  as  of  all  other  powers.^  Paolo 
Sarpi  could  write,  without  fear  of  the  frdminations  of 
Rome :  he  had  only  to  guard  against  the  daggw  of  the 
papalizing  fanatic.  There  was  a  complete,  universal 
toleration  for  fordgn  rites ;  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan were  under  protection.  Prosecutions  text 
heresy  were  discouraged. 

Ravenna  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome ; 
the  Malatestas,  not  the  Archbishop,  were  her  Lords. 
The  younger  branches  of  the  great  princely  fiunilies, 
those  who  were  disposed  to  ease,  lettered  affluence,  and 
more  peaceful  pomp,  by  no  means  disdained  the  hfty 

1  Dam,  Hitt  de  Venise,  L.  xxriii.  c.  zi.    Tbe  mjing  —  Siamo  VwHi- 
Mi,  poi  Chriati«ni  —  was  ttieir  boast  or  tbair  reproach. 
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titlee,  the  digni^,  the  splendid  and  wealthy  palaces  of 
the  Prelatore :  some  aspired  to  the  Popedom.  Those 
too,  and  they  were  by  no  means  wanting,  who  were 
possessed  with  a  profound  sense  of  religicm,  rose,  flrom 
better  motives  and  with  the  noblest  results,  to  the  hon- 
ors of  the  Church.  The  Roman  Colonnas,  the  Vene- 
tian Contarinis,  the  Lombard  Borromeos,  some  of  the 
holiest  men,  were  of  famous  or  Papal  houses.  The 
Medicis  gave  two  Pcqpes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL, 
princes  rather  than  Saints,  to  the  throne  of  St  Pe- 
ter. Few  Prelates,  however,  if  any,  excepting  Popes, 
founded  princely  families.  The  Republics,  the  Tyrants 
who  overthrew  or  undermined  the  Republics,  the  great 
Transalpine  powers  which  warred  for  the  mastery  of 
Italy,  warred  by  temporal  arms  alone.  No  Prelates 
took  the  field  or  plunged  into  politics,  except  the  Pope 
and  his  Cardinals ;  even  from  them  excommunications 
had  lost  their  power.  Th^  warred  with  the  ordi«* 
nary  instruments  of  war,  soldiers,  hmces,  and  artillery. 
Every  other  Prelate  was  content  if  he  could  enjoy  his 
revenues  and  administer  his  diocese  in  peace.  In  gen- 
eral, even  the  least  religious  had  learned  the  wisdom  or 
necessity  of  decency ;  the  more  accomplished  indulged 
in  the  patronage  of  letters  and  arts,  often  letters  and 
arts  Pagan  rather  than  Christian ;  the  truly  religious 
rarely  wrought  Aeir  religion  to  fanaticism ;  they  shone 
with  the  light  of  the  milder  virtues,  and  spent  their 
superfluous  wealth  on  churches  and  on  ecclesiastical 
objects.  Christian  Art  had  its  papal,  its  prelatical,  its 
monastic  impulses. 

In  France  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  not  repealed  till 
the  nngn  of  Francis  I.,  lefk  the  disposal  of  the  fnuioe. 
great  preferments  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.     But,  9$ 
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hms  beeB  said,  tbe  Pragmatio  Sanction  was  no  bold 
assertion  of  religions  fireedom,  no  generous  ethri  £ur 
the  emancipatioii  of  the  universal  Church.  'Die  Gal- 
lican  liberties  were  throughout  a  narrow,  national  claim 
to  a  special  and  peculiar  exemption  from  that  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  elsewhere  an  unlimited  autocracy. 
The  claim  rested  on  its  own  grounds,  was  more  en 
doared  to  France  because  it  was  distinctive ;  it  was  a 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  national  vanity,  the  vindication 
of  a  privilege  of  which  men  are  more  fond  than  of  a 
common  tight.  As  an  exceptional  case,  though  in  di- 
rect contradiction  with  its  first  principle,  it  affirmed  in 
all  other  countries  the  plenary  indi^MBUsable  power  of 
the  Pope.* 

The  civil  wars  of  die  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  wars  with  En^nd,  threw  the  hierarchy  of 
France,  as  it  were,  into  the  shade ;  more  violent  im- 
pulses agitated  the  realm  than  strug^es  for  power 
between  the  Church  and  State.'  The  Churchmen 
were  divided  in  these  fatal  quarrels :  like  the  nobles  of 
France,  there  were  Orleanist  and  Bui^gundian  Bishops. 
The  King  of  England  named  Bishops,  he  had  Bishops 
for  his  unscrupulous  partisans,  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces of  France.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Beanvais  — 
with  the  Inquisitors  of  France  —  who  condemned  Joan 
of  Arc  as  a  witch,  and  burned  her  at  the  stake.  In 
this  wicked,   cont^nptible,  and    hatful    process  the 

i  GUoberti  has  somewhere  declared  the  Gmllican  Liberdes  a  standkig 
AatipoiM. 

*  The  Pariiament  of  Poitiers  oompelled  Charles  VTL  to  renoimct  an  ordi- 
nanoe,  Feb.  14, 1434,  which  they  reftised  to  ragister,  restoring  to  ti|e  Pope 
the  nomination  to  the  Benefices.  This  weak  coooeesSon  had  been  obtained 
from  the  King  by  the  Qneen  of  Sicily.  The  Parliament  declared  the  ordi- 
nance Btureptitions,  and  contraiy  to  the  rights  of  the  Bishops.  —  Ordoa* 
nances  des  Bois,  Preface,  t.  xni.    Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^aia,  ziiL  94. 
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Clmrch  must  share  ihe  gnilt  y^ih  England.  High 
feudal  names  daring  all  this  period  are  found  in  the 
hierarchy  of  France,  but  the  rich  prelacies  and  abbar 
cies  had  not  yet  become  to  such  an  extent  as  hereafter 
the  appanages  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  noble 
fiunilies*  So  long  as  the  King  possessed  the  inappre- 
dable  prerogadre  of  rewarding  the  faithful,  or  pur^ 
chasing  the  wavering  loyalty  of  those  dangerous,  once 
almost  coequal,  subjects  by  the  bestowal  of  benefices, 
tins  power  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  royal  authority.  At  all  events,  the 
Ohun^  offered  no  resistance  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  kin^y  power ;  the  ecclesiastical  nobles  were  most- 
ly the  obsequious  partisans  of  the  Grown* 

In  Spain  the  Church  had  not  begun  to  rule  her 
Kings  with  absolute  sway,  or  rather  hersptin. 
Kings  had  not  yet  become  in  mind  and  heart  Church- 
men. The  Crusade  still  ccmtinued  against  the  Mo^ 
hammedan,  who  was  slowly  and  stubbornly  receding 
before  the  separate  kingdoms,  Castile,  Arragon,  Portu- 
gal. Spain  had  not  yet  begun  —  might  seem  unlikely 
to  begin  —  her  crusade  against  the  rising  religious  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  She  aspired  not  to  be  the  Champion, 
and,  as  die  Champion,  the  Sovereign  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom ;  she  had  given  to  the  Church  St.  Dominic,  she  had 
yet  to  give  Ximenes,  Philip  U.,  Torquemada,  Loyola. 

In  Oermany  the  strife  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire 
seemed  altogether  worn  out;  the  Emperor GonnMy. 
was  content  to  be  a  Grerman  Sovereign,  the  Pope  to 
leave  the  German  sovereignty  to  the  German  Electors. 
The  Concordat  and  the  Articles  of  Aschaffenbui^  had 
established  a  truce  which  might  settle  down  into  peace. 
If  the  Pope  had  been  satisfied  to  receive,  Germany 
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would  hardlj  have  been  unwilling  to  pajr»  the  stipii« 
tated,  befiure  long  the  costomaiy,  tribute.  The  Bishc^ 
Electors  no  longer  took  the  lead,  or  dictated  to  the 
Prince-Electors.  In  general  thej  were  quietly  magnifi- 
cent, rather  than  turbulent  or  aggressive  Prelates.  Still 
the  possession  of  three  out  oi  the  seven  suffiages  for  the 
Empire  maintained  at  once  the  dignity  of  the  Church, 
and  made  these  prizes  objects  of  ambition  to  the  prince- 
ly houses  of  Germany.^  Nor  did  these  archbishoprics 
stand  alone.  Metropolitans  like  those  of  Saltzburg, 
Prague,  Olmutz,  Magdeburg ;  Bishcqps  in  the  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  Rhine,  Worms,  l^iers,  Strasburg,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  Wurtzburg,  Bambeig,  Passan, 
Ratisbon,  were,  in  their  domains,  {Mivileges,  feudal 
rights,  and  seignoralties,  principalities.  Yet  all  was 
apparent  submission,  harmony,  mutual  respect;  per- 
haps the  terrors  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  equally  formi- 
dable to  Pope  and  Eknperor,  aided  in  keeping  the 
peace.  The  balance  of  power  was  rather  that  of  the 
Prince  Electors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  than  of  Emperor  against  Pope.' 
The  estrangement  from  the  Papal  dcmiinion,  the  once 
clamorous  demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Churdi, 
the  yearning  after  Teutonic  independence,  had  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  the  national  mind,  into  which  it  could 
not  be  followed  by  the  most  sagacious  political  or  re- 
ligious seer.  The  deep,  silent,  popular  religions  move- 
ment, fix>m  Master  Eckhart,  from  the  author  of  the 

1  In  the  fifteenth  oentmy,  indeed,  the  Bishoprics  began  to  be  commonl/ 
bestowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  Sovereign  Princes;  the  Conrt  of  Rome 
fttvored  this  practice,  fliom  the  conviction  that  the  Chapten  oonld  only  be 
kflpt  in  order  bjr  the  strong  hand  and  the  anthori^  of  Sovereign  power 
&c  —  Rankers  Germany,  Mrs.  Aasten*8  Translation,  L  p.  68. 

*  Compare  the  Introduction  of  Banke. 
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B<K^  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Stem  Tanler, 
abore  al},  firom  the  anth(»*  of  the  German  Theolc^ 
and  his  disciples,  might  seem  as  if  it  was  amassing 
strength  npon  the  foundation  of  Latin  Christianitj  and 
tiie  hierarchical  system ;  while  these  writers  were  the 
monitory  signs,  and  as  &r  as  showing  the  nncongeni- 
ality  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  mind,  the  harbingers 
iji  the  coming  revolution. 

Elngland  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
obedient  tributary  province  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  Provisors,  Praemunire,  had  be- 
come die  law  of  the  land.  Peers  and  Commons  had 
united  in  the  same  jealousy  of  the  exorbitant  power 
and  influence  of  the  Pope.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
Fopes  against  these  laws  had  broken  and  scattered  like 
foam  upon  the  rocks  of  English  pride  and  English  jus- 
tice.* The  Clergy,  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
Uold  their  separate  Pariiament,  grant  their  subsidies  or 
benevolences;  but  they  now  take  a  humbler  tone, 
meekly  deprecate  rather  than  fulminate  anadiemas 
against  those  who  invade  their  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. Trembling  for  their  own  power,  they  care  not  to 
vindicate  with  offensive  haughtiness  that  of  the  Pope. 
The  hierarchy,  awed  by  the  spreading  opinions  of  the 
Lollards,  had  thrown  themselves  for  protection  under  the 
usurping  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  been  accepted  as 
feitybl  allies  of  the  Crown  under  Henry  IV.    Though 

1  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  Parliament  reeoWee  that  the  Pope*i  collector, 
though  he  had  the  Pope's  Ball  for  this  pnrpoee,  hath  no  jurisdiction  within 
this  realm.  —1  Henry  IV.  The  Prmnonire  is  confirmed  against  onlawftil 
eommnnieation  with  Rome,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Act  against  heresy 
ii  passed;  and  this  act  is  not  a  Canon  of  the  Church,  but  a  SUtut^  of  thp 
Realm.  —  Pariianaentary  Histcny. 
70L.TIII.  la 
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the  Archbtshop  of  York  is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Northern  insurrection,  on  Henry's  side  are  the  saocefr- 
sive  Primates  of  Oanterborj,  Amndel,  and  Coortenay. 
It  might  seem  that  the  Pope  and  the  Crown,  by  ad- 
vancing Englishmen  of  the  noble  houses  to  the  Pit* 
macy,  had  deliberately  determined  on  a  league  with 
the  Lords  against  the  civil  and  spiritual  democracy  — 
on  one  side  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  on  the  other 
of  the  extreme  followers  of  Wycliflfe.  The  first  act  of 
this  tacit  league  was  to  establish  the  throne  of  Heniy 
Bolingbroke  and  put  in  execution  the  burning  statute 
against  heretics.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  ArchUshop 
Chicheley,  in  his  support  of  the  French  war,  sought 
less  to  propitiate  the  royal  fiivor  than  to  discharge  on 
France  some  of  the  perilous  turbulence  which  was  ^v 
menting  in  England.  At  the  commencement  of  Henry 
VI.  the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  Winchester  is  striving 
for  supreme  power  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  but 
Beaufort  is  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  uncle  of  the  King, 
as  well  as  Bishop  and  Cardinal.^  In  the  French  wars, 
and  the  dvil  wars,  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  shrunk 
into  their  proper  and  more  peacefol  sphere.  Chichdey 
was  content  with  blowing  the  trumpet  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  in  London ;  he  did  not  follow  the  King  with  the 
armed  retainers  of  Canterbury.  The  high  places  of 
the  Church  —  though  so  many  of  the  younger  as  well 
as  the  elder  sons  of  the  noUlity  found  more  conge- 
nial occupation  in  the  fields  of  France  —  were  rarely 
A.S.1448.  left  to  men  of  humbler  birth.  Stafibrd, 
who  succeeded  Chicheley,  was  of  the  house  of  the 

1  Among  the  AmbaBsadon  of  England  to  Baale  were  toe  Bfahopa  ef 
london,  Lisieax,  Rochester,  Ba>eiix,  and  Aix,  and  other  Bngliah  and  Nor 
man  divines.  —See  Ccmmission,  FoUer's  Choreh  History, p.  ITS. 
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Coimts  of  Staffi)rd,  Boorchier  of  tbe  Earls  of  Essex  J 
Neville,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  4.>.  146A. 
was  Archbishop  of  York.^  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  Nobles,  the  Somersets,  Baddnghams,  Warwicks, 
Cliffords  —  not  the  Canterburies,  Yorks,  or  Londons — 
are  at  the  head  of  the  conflicting  parties*  The  ban* 
ners  of  Bishops  and  Abbots  wave  not  over  the  fields  of 
Bamet,  Towton,  Wakefield,  St  Alban*s,  Tewkesbury. 
It  is  not  till  the  war  is  over  that  they  resume  their  seat 
or  authority  in  the  Parliament  or  Council  board.  They 
acknowledge  and  do  homage  to  the  conqueror,  York  or 
LancaBtrian,  or,  like  Henry  YII.,'  blending  the  two 
titles.  From  that  time  the  Archbishop  is  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  realm,  but  in  every  respect  a  subject.  Some 
of  the  great  English  Prelates,  from  Wykeham  to  Wd-* 
sey,  seem  to  have  been  more  prescient  than  those  in 
other  kingdoms  of  the  coming  change.  It  is  shown  in 
tiieir  consecration  of  large  masses  of  ecclesiastical 
wealth  and  landed  property  for  the  foundation  of  col- 

1  Chicheley  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  tailor.  —  Fuller,  i>.  182.  His  bi- 
^gr«|A«r  father  eoaflrms  this,  speaking  respeotftilly  of  it  as  a  reputable 
Tade,  p.  8. 

>  The  Pope  still  maintained  the  form  of  the  appointment  to  the  Primacj. 
la  in  a  case  cited  aboT«  of  York,  the  monks  of  Canterbory  elected  Old- 
chele^r  (no  doubt  under  njtl  influence).  The  Pope  reflised  the  nominatioii, 
but  himself  appointed  Chichelej  by  a  Papal  prorision.  Chicheley  would 
not  accept  the  Primacy  till  authorised  by  the  King.  StafTord's  successor, 
Kemp,  was  in  like  manner  elected  by  the  Monks,  reftised,  and  then  nomi- 
nated  of  his  own  authority  by  the  Pope.  —  Godwin,  in  Chicheley  and  Kemp. 
The  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  Bourchier.  —  Godwin,  in  Bourchier. 
The  Pope  was  thus  content  with  a  specious  maintenance  of  his  right,  the 
more  practical  Bnglieh  with  the  possession  of  the  real  power. 

s  ^  This  king*s  reign  afforded  little  Church  stone,**  says  Fuller.  He  fllla 
it  up  with  an  account  of  an  enormous  banquet  given  by  Neville,  Archbish- 
op of  York.  Neville  could  not  help  being  a  politician,  when  Edward,  after- 
wards the  IT.th,  was  a  prisoner.  He  was  in  the  custody  of  Neville,  wk« 
does  not  seem  to  have  watched  him  too  carefdlly.  Neville  was  seized  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Calais  by  Edward  IV. 
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leges  mther  than  monasteries,  by  Wykeham,  Wunfleet, 
For,  Wolsey.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
wise  Cfaorchman  suggested  the  noble  design  of  Heniy 
VT.  in  the  endowment  of  Eing*s  at  Cambridge  and  of 
Eton.  Wolsey's  more  magnificent  projects  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  be  arming  the  Church  for  some  imminafit  con- 
test ;  they  reyeal  a  sagacious  foreknowledge  that  the 
Church  must  take  new  ground  if  she  will  maintain  her 
rule  over  the  mind  of  man. 

Still  on  the  whcde  throughout  Christendom  the  vast 
pofuwof  fiibric  of  the  hierarchy  stood  unshaken.  In 
ttubOM.  England  alone  there  was  suppressed  insurrec- 
tion among  the  followers  of  Wyclifk,  now  obscure  and 
depressed  by  persecution;  and  in  Bohemia.  There  the 
irresistible  armies  of  Ziska  and  Procopins  had  not  only 
threatened  to  found  an  anti-hierarchical  State,  but  (at 
the  mutual  antipathy  b^ween  the  Sclavonian  and  Teu- 
tonic races,  they  might  have  drawn  Germany  into  the 
revolt  But  Bohemia,  again  bowed  under  hierarchical 
supremacy,  was  brooding  in  sullen  sorrow  over  her  lost 
independence.  In  no  other  land,  except  in  individual 
minds  or  small  despised  sects,  was  there  any  thought, 
any  yearning  for  the  abrogation  of  the  sacerdotal  au- 
thority. The  belief  was  universal,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common  Christianity,  that  a  mysterious  power  dwelt 
in  the  hierarchy,  irrespective  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
own  lives,  and  not  dependent  on  their  greater  knowl- 
edge, through  study,  of  Divine  revelation,  which  made 
their  mediation  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  eternal 
perdition  and  to  attain  eternal  life.  The  keys  were  in 
their  hands,  not  to  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  the  Gospels,  or  solely  to  bind  and 
loose  by  the  administration  of  the  great  Sacraments; 
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bat  the  keys  absdntely  of  Heaven  or  Hdl.  Not, 
indeed,  that  death  withdrew  the  sonl  from  the  power 
of  the  Priest;  not  even  after  it  departed  firom  the 
body  was  it  left  to  the  nnerring  judgment,  to  the 
ine:diaiistible  mercy,  of  the  one  All-seeing  Judge. 
Jn  purgatory  the  Priest  still  held  in  his  hands  the 
doom  of  the  dead  man.  This  doom,  in  the  depths  of 
the  other  world,  was  hardly  a  secret  The  torments  of 
purgatory  (and  the  precincts  of  purgatory  were  widened 
infinitely — very  few  were  so  holy  as  to  escape,  few  so 
desperatdy  lost  as  not  to  be  admitted  to  purgatorial 
probation)  might  be  mitigated  by  the  exjuatory  masses, 
masses  purchased  by  the  wealthy  at  the  price  dictated 
by  the  Priest,  and  which  rarely  could  be  gained  with- 
out some  sacrifice  by  the  lm>ken-hearted  relative  or 
firiend.  They  were  more  ofl«n  lavishly  provided  for 
by  the  djring  sinner  in  his  will,  when  wealth  clung  to 
with  such  desperate  tenacity  in  life  is  thrown  away 
with  as  desperate  recklessness.  This  religion,  in  which 
man  ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  soul  —  with 
all  its  unspeakable  terrors,  with  all  its  unspeakaUe 
consolations  (for  what  weak  mind  —  and  whose  mind 
on  such  points  was  not  weak?-— would  not  hold  as 
inestimable  the  certain  distinct  priestly  absolution,  or 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  dead},  —  this  vicari- 
ous religion  was  as  much  part  of  the  ordinary  faith,  as 
much  an  article  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  the  retribu- 
Ihre  judgment  of  God,  as  the  redemption  through 
Christ. 

It  is  difficult  (however  vain  it  may  be)  not  to  specs* 
late  how  fer  the  conservative  reformation  in  the  Pope 
and  in  the  Hierarchy,  urged  so  earnestly  and  elo* 
queutly  by  Gerson   and    D'Ailly,  more  vehemently 
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imd  th^relbre  more  alftrmingly,  by  the  Council  of 
Basle,  migbt  have  averted  or  delayed  the  more  revo- 
lutionary rdbrm  of  the  next  centory.  Had  not  the 
Papacy,  had  not  the  Hierarchy,  witii  almost  jndidal 
blindness,  thrown  itsdf  across  the  awakening  moral 
sense  of  man ;  had  it  not,  by  the  inyidions  possession, 
the  more  inyidions  accumnlation,  of  power  and  wealth, 
with  all  the  inevitable  abuses  in  the  acquisition,  in  the 
employment,  of  that  power  and  wealth,  aggravated 
rather  than  mitigated  their  deq>otic  yoke;  had  they 
not  by  such  reckless  defiance  as  the  lavish  preaching 
of  Indulgences  by  profligate  and  insolent  men,  in* 
suited  the  rising  impatience,  and  shown  too  glaringly 
the  wide  disruption  and  distance  between  the  moral 
and  the  ritual  elements  of  religion ;  had  not  this  fla- 
grant incongruity  oi  asserting  the  Divine  power  of 
Christ  to  be  vested  in  men,  to  so  great  an  extent 
utterly  unchristian,  compelled  reflection,  doubt,  dis- 
belief—  at  length  indignant  reprobation  —  would  the 
crisis  have  come  when  it  came?  Who  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  assume  the  req>onsibility  for  his 
own  soul  ?  Who  would  have  renounced  the  privil^e 
of  absolution  ?  Who  would  have  thrown  himself  on 
the  vaguer,  less  material,  less  palpable,  less,  may  it  be 
said,  audible  mercy  of  Qod  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
alone?  Who  would  have  withdrawn  from  what  at 
least  seemed  to  be,  what  was  asserted  and  believed  to 
be,  the  visible  Church,  in  which  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  Divine  grace  and  favor  were  all  definite,  distinct, 
cognizable  by  the  senses ;  were  seen,  heard,  fislt,  and 
not  alone  by  the  inward  consciousness  ?  Who  would 
have  contented  himself  with  bemg  of  that  Invisible 
Church,  of  which  the  mily  sign  was  the  answer  of  the 
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good  conscieiice  within,  fiuth  and  hope  unguaranteed 
by  any  earthly  mediator,  nnassared  by  any  aathorita^ 
tiire  form  of  words  or  outward  eeremony?  Who 
would  hare  rested  in  trembUng  hope  on  the  witness 
of  die  Spirit  of  Gxxl,  concurrent  wi^  the  testimony 
of  the  spirit  within  ?  We  may  imagine  a  more  noise- 
less, peaceful,  alas,  we  must  add,  bloodless  change  I 
We  may  imagine  the  Gt>spel,  now  newly  revealed,  as 
it  were,  in  its  original  language  (the  older  Testament 
in  its  native  Hebrew),  and  illustrated  by  the  earlier 
Greek  Fathers,  translated  into  all  living  languages, 
and  by  the  new  art  of  Printing  become  of  general 
and  fiuniliar  use,  gradually  dispersing  all  the  clouds 
of  wild  allegoric  interpretation,  of  mythology,  and 
materialism,  which  had  been  gathering  over  it  foi 
c^itories,  and  thus  returning  to  its  few  majestic  pri* 
mal  truths  in  the  Apostolic  Creed.  We  may  even 
imagine  the  Hierarchy  receding  into  their  older  sphere, 
instmctors,  examples  in  their  families  as  in  themselves, 
of  all  the  virtues  and  charities;  the  religious  adminisf 
trators  of  simpler  rites.  Tet  who  that  calmly,  philo* 
Bophically,  it  may  almost  be  said  religiously,  surveys 
the  power  and  strength  of  the  Latin  religion,  the  re- 
ligion of  centuries,  the  religion  of  a  continent — its 
extraordinary  and  felicitous  adaptation  to  all  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  man  —  its  sjmpaihj  with  some  of 
the  dominant  fiu^ulties  of  our  being,  those  especially 
developed  at  certain  periods  of  civilization  —  its  unity 
—  its  magisterial  authority  —  the  depth  to  which  it 
had  sunk  in  the  human  heart  —  the  feelings,  affections, 
passions,  fears,  hopes,  which  it  commanded :  who  that 
surveys  it  in  its  vast  standing  army  of  the  Clergy,  and 
Monks  and  Friars,  that  had  so  long  taken  service  in 
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its  defence,  with  its  immense  material  strength  of 
Chnrches,  Monasteries,  Established  Laws,  Bank;  in 
its  Letters,  and  in  its  Arts;  in  its  charitable,  educa- 
tional. Institutions:  who  will  not  rather  wonder  at 
its  dissolution,  its  abolition  in  so  large  a  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, than  at  its  duration  ?  It  is  not  so  marreUoos 
that  it  resisted,  and  resisted  with  success ;  that  it  threw 
back  in  some  kingdoms,  for  a  time,  the  inevitaUe 
change;  that  it  postponed  in  some  until  a  more  re- 
mote, more  terriUe  and  &tal  rebellion  some  centuries 
after,  the  detrusion  from  its  autocratic,  despotic  throna  . 
Who  shall  be  astonidied  that  Latin  Christianity  so 
long  maintained  a  large  part  of  the  world  at  least  in 
nominal  subjection  ;  or  finally,  that  it  still  maintains 
the  contest  with  its  rival  Teutcmic  Christianity  with- 
out, and  the  more  dangerous,  because  unavowed,  re- 
Tolt  within  its  own  pale  —  the  revolt  of  those  who,  in 
appearance  its  subjects,  dther  altogether  disdain  its 
control,  and,  not  able  to  accept  its  belief  and  disci- 
pline, compromise  by  a  hoUow  acquiescence,  or  an 
unr^arded,  unpunished  neglect  of  all  discipline,  for 
totd  inward  rejection  of  belief? 
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CHAPTER   n. 

BSLIBF  OF  LATIN  CHBISTIANTTT. 

Latin  Christ^idom,  or  rather  universal  Chnsteii 
dom,  was  one   (excepting  those  who  wereu^^ 
sell-outlawed,  cr  outlawed  by  the  dominant  ^"^ 
authority  from  the  Christian  monarchy),  not  only  m 
the  organisation  of  the  all-ruling  Hierarchy  and  the 
admissioD  of  Monkhood,  it  was  one  in  the  great  system 
of  Belief.     With  the  exception  of  the  single  article  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Nicene  formulary 
had  been  undisturbed,  and  had  ruled  with  undisputed 
sway  for  centuries.     The  procession  of  thePiocMion 

tf  of  tlM  Hidv 

Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  theohoti. 
Father  was  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  die  early  Latin 
writers ;  but  this  tenet  stole  noiselessly — it  is  not  quite 
certain  at  what  time  —  into  the  Creed.  That  Creed, 
framed  at  the  great  Council  of  Nicea,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  equal  unanimity  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  Both  Churches  had  subscribed  to  the  anath- 
^nas  pronounced  by  the  second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  ratified  by  the  first  Council  of  Epheeus, 
against  any  Church  which  should  presume  to  add  one 
word  or  letter  to  that  Creed.  Public  documents  in 
Borne  showed  that  Pope  Leo  HI.  had  inscribed  on  a 
silver  tablet  the  Creed  of  Rome  without  the  words 
^  firom  the  Son,'*  as  the  authorized  faith  of  the  Latin 
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Church.  In  the  great  quarrel  with  Phodus,  the 
Greeks  discovered,  and  charged  against  the  Latins, 
this  audacious  vioktion  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils, 
this  unauthorized  impious  addition  to  the  unalterable 
Creed  of  Nicea.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
charged  it,  justly  or  unjustly,  against  his  own  enemy, 
Nicolas  I.^  In  the  strife  with  Michael  Cerularius, 
at  the  final  disruption  between  the  two  Churches, 
this  was  one  of  the  inexpiable  offences  of  the  Latin 
A^.iOia  Church.  The  admission  of  the  olnioxioos 
article  by  the  Ghreeks  at  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
indignantly  repudiated,  on  the  return  of  the  L^^ates 
from  the  Council,  by  the  Oreek  ChurcL  But  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom  disdained  to  give  ear 
to  the  protest  of  the  Greeks ;  the  article  remained, 
with  no  remonstrance  whatever  firom  the  West,  in  the 
general  Latin  Creed. 

But  the  Creeds  —  that  of  the  Apostles,  that  ok 
ihd^  Nicea,  or  even  that  ascribed  to  St  Athana- 
iSgjkta,  sius,  and  chanted  in  every  church  of  the 
West — formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  belief  of  Latin 
Christendom.  That  whole  world  was  one  in  the  pop- 
ular religion.  The  same  vast  mythology  commanded 
the  general  consent;  the  same  angelology,  demonol- 
ogy ;  the  same  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
the  same  reverence  for  pilgrimages  and  relics,  the  same 
notions  of  the  life  to  come,  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  Heav- 
en. In  general,  as  springing  out  of  like  tendencies  and 
prepossessions  of  mind,  prevailed  the  like  or  kindred 


1 1  know  no  more  brief  or  better  samnftrf  of  tbe  oontrOTenrf  than  the 
common  one  in  Peareon  on  the  Creed.  I  have  some  donbts  whether  the  ac 
cnutioQ  of  Photius,  as  to  its  introduction,  is  personal  against  Pope  Kioolai 
w  against  the  Roman  Cbnrch. 
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traditions ;  the  world  was  one  in  the  same  vulgar  su- 
perstitions. Already,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  dose  of 
the  sixth  centmy,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  Christianization  not  only  of  the  specn- 
lative  belief  of  man,  of  that  which  may  justly  be  called 
the  religion  of  man,  was  complete :  but  no  less  torn* 
plete  was  the  Christianization,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of 
the  lingering  Paganism.  Man  had  divinized  all  those 
objects  of  awe  and  veneration,  which  rose  up  in  new 
forms  out  of  his  old  religion,  and  which  were  inters 
mediate  between  the  Soul  and  GkKl,  ^^  Gt)d,"  that  is, 
"in  Christ,"  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels.  Tradition 
claimed  equal  authority  with  the  New  Testament. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  perpetual  power  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Hierarchy  the  Ruler  and  Teacher 
of  the  Church,  of  infinitely  expanding  and  multiplying 
the  objects  of  faith ;  at  length,  of  gradually  authorizing 
and  superinducing  as  integral  parts  of  Christianity  the 
whole  imaginative  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even 
where  such  belief  had  not  been  canonically  enacted  by 
Pope  or  Council,  the  tacit  acceptance  by  the  general 
practice  of  Priest  as  well  as  of  people  was  not  less  au- 
thoritative ;  popular  adoration  invested  its  own  objects 
in  uncontested  sanctity.  Already  the  angelic  Hierar- 
chy, if  not  in  its  full  organization,  had  taken  its  place 
between  mankind  and  God ;  already  the  Vii^n  Maiy 
was  rising,  or  had  fiodly  risen,  into  Deity;  already 
prayers  rarely  ascended  directly  to  the  throne  of  grace 
through  the  one  Intercessor,  a  crowd  of  mediate  agen- 
cies was  almost  necessary  to  speed  the  orison  upward, 
and  to  commend  its  acceptance,  as  it  might  thwart  its 
blessing.  Places,  things,  had  assumed  an  inalienable 
holiness,  with  a  concentred  and  emanative  power  of 
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imparting  or  withholding  spiritual  influ^ices.  Great 
prolific  principles  bad  been  laid  down,  and  had  only  to 
work  in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  human  mind.  Now, 
by  the  infusion  of  the  Barbaric  or  Teutonic  element, 
as  well  as  by  the  religiouB  movement  which  had  stirred 
to  its  depths  the  old  Roman  society,  mankind  might 
seem  renewing  its  youth,  its  springtime  of  life,  with 
all  its  imaginative  creativeness,  and  its  onceaang  sur- 
render to  whatever  appeared  to  satisfy  the  yearnings 
of  its  hardly  satisfied  faith. 

There  was  unity  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  the  pq>- 
ular  worship.  Thou^  each  nation,  province,  parish, 
shrine,  had  its  peculiar  and  tutdar  Saint,  none  was 
without  a  Saint,  and  none  denied  the  influence  of  the 
Saints  of  others.  Christianity  was  one  in  this  mate- 
rialistic intercommunion  between  the  world  of  man  and 
the  extramundane ;  that  ulterior  sphere,  in  its  purer 
corporeity,  yet  still,  in  its  corporeity,  was  perpetually 
becoming  cognizable  to  the  seises  of  man.  It  was  one 
in  the  impersonation  of  all  the  agencies  of  nature, 
in  that  universal  Andiropomorphism,  which,  if  it  left 
something  of  vague  and  indefinite  majesly  to  the  Pri* 
mal  Parental  Godhead,  this  was  not  from  any  high 
intellectual  or  mental  conception  of  the  incongrui^  of 
the  human  and  divine ;  not  from  dread  of  the  diq)ar- 
agement  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite ;  firom  no 
predilection  for  the  true  sublimity  of  higher  Spiritual- 
ism ;  but  simply  because  its  worship,  content  to  rest  on 
a  lower  sphere,  humanized  all  whidi  it  actually  adored, 
without  scruple,  without  limit;  and  this  not  in  lan- 
guage only,  but  in  its  highest  conception  o£  its  real 
existence. 

All  below  the  Godhead   was  materialized   to  the 
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thought  Even  within  the  great  Triune  Deity  the 
Son  still  wore  the  actual  flesh  which  he  had  assmned 
on  earth ;  the  Holj  Ghost  became  a  Dove,  not  as  a 
sjrmbol,  but  as  a  constantly  indwelt  form.  All  beyond 
this  supercelestial  sphere,  into  which,  however  contro- 
versial zeal  might  trespass,  awful  reverence  yet  left  in 
it  some  majestic  indistinctness,  and  some  confessed  mys« 
tenons  transcendentalism;  all  lower,  nearer  to  the  world 
of  man,  angels  and  devils,  the  spirits  of  the  condemned 
and  the  beatified  Saints,  were  in  form,  in  substance 
however  subtilized,  in  active  only  enlarged  powers,  in 
affections,  hatred  or  attachment,  in  passions,  nothing 
more  than  otiier  races  of  human  beings. 

There  was  the  world  of  Angels  and  of  Devils.  The 
earlier  faitii,  that  of  Ghr^ory  the  Great,  had  Aogeif. 
contented  itself  witii  the  notions  of  Angels  as  dimly 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
names  of  angels,  except  those  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  or  any  acts  not  imagined 
according  to  the  type  and  precedent  of  the  angelic  vis- 
itations in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  will  be  found 
in  the  earlier  Fathers.  But  by  degrees  the  Hierarchy 
of  Heaven  was  disclosed  to  the  ready  faith  of  mankind, 
at  once  the  glorious  type  and  with  all  the  regular  grada- 
tions and  ranks  of  the  Hierarchy  upon  Earth.  There 
was  a  great  celestial  Church  above,  not  of  the  beatified 
Saints,  but  of  those  higher  than  human  Beings  whom 
St.  Paul  had  given  some  ground  to  distinguish  by 
different  tities,  tides  which  seemed  to  imply  different 
ranks  and  powers. 

Latin  Christendom  did  not  give  birth  to  tiie  writer 
who,  in  this  and  in  another  department,  influenced 
most  powerfully  the  Latin  mind.     The  author  of  those 
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extraordinary  treatises  which,  from  their  ohscore  and 
doabtftd  parentage,  now  perhaps  hardly  maintain  their 
fame  for  imaginative  richness,  for  the  occasional  beauty 
of  thdr  language,  and  their  deep  piety  —  those  trea* 
tises  which,,  widely  popular  in  the  West,  almost  created 
the  angel-worship  of  the  popular  creed,  and  were  also 
the  parents  of  Mystic  Theology  and  of  the  higher 
Scholasticism  —  this  Poet-Theologian  was  a  Ghreek. 
The  writings  whidi  bear  the  venerable  name  of 
Dtonyriuf  the  Diouysius  the  Areopagite^  the  proselyte  of 
▲vBoiMcite.  gj.^  Paul,  first  appear  under  a  suspicious  and 
suspected  form,  as  authorities  cited  by  the  heterodox 
Severians  in  a  conference-  at  Constantinople.^  The 
orthodox  stood  aghast :  how  was  it  that  writings  of  the 
holy  Convert  of  St.  Paul  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  ?  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  that  Athaaasius 
himself,  were  ignorant  of  their  existence  ?  But  these 
writings  were  in  themselves  of  too  great  power,  too 
captivating,  too  congenial  to  the  monastic  mind,  not  to 
find  bold  defenders.^  Bearing  this  venerable  name  in 
their  front,  and  leaving  behind  them,  in  the  East,  if  at 
first  a  doubtful,  a  growing  faith  in  their  authenticity^' 
'hey  appeared  in  the  West  as  a  precious  gift  from  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  to  die  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious. 

1  C)0Dci]lA  tub  inn.  588.    Compare  the  Pre&ce  to  the  edition  of  Cor- 
deriuB. 

s  Photius,  in  the  fint  article  in  his  Bibllotiieca,  deecHbes  the  woik  of 
monk,  Theodoras,  who  bad  answered  ibar  out  of  the  unanswerable  aign* 
ments  against  their  authenticity,  as  the  writings  of  the  Areopagite;  but 
■boat  the  answers  of  llieodonis,  and  his  own  impression  of  the  sotfaority 
and  value  of  the  books,  Photius  is  silent  —  Photii  Biblioth.  p.  1,  ed.  Bek- 
ker. 

*  There  is  a  quotation  from  them  in  a  Homily  of  Grsgoiy  the  Great,  Lib 
iL  Horn.  34,  Oper.  i.  pw  1607.  Gregory  probably  picked  it  up  during  his 
controversy  in  ConstanUnople.  —  (See  vol.  i.  p.  486.)  There  is  no  i 
trace  of  an  eariier  version,  or  of  their  eariier  influence  in  the  WesC 
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Fiance  in  that  age  was  not  likely  to  throw  cold  and 
jealous  doubts  on  writings  which  bore  the  hallowed 
name  of  that  great  Saint,  whom  she  had  already  boast- 
ed to  have  left  his  primal  bishopric  of  Athens  to  con- 
Tert  her  fore&thers,  whom  Paris  already  held  to  be  her 
tutelar  Patron,  the  rich  and  powerfhl  Abbey  of  St. 
Denys  to  be  her  founder.  There  was  living  in  the 
West,  by  happy  coincidence,  the  one  man  who  at  that 
period,  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  by  the  congenial 
speoulativeneas  of  his  mind,  by  the  vigor  and  richness 
of  his  ima^nation,  was  qualified  to  translate  into  Latin 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Areopagite,  both  as 
to  the  angelic  world  and  the  subtile  theology.  John 
Erigena  hastened  to  make  known  in  the  West  the 
^^  Celestial  Hierarchy,"  the  treatise  ^^  on  the  Name  of 
Qt)d,"  and  the  brief  chapters  on  the  "  Mystic  Philoso- 
phy." These  later  works  were  more  tardy  in  their 
acceptance,  but  perhaps  more  enduring  in  their  influ- 
ence. Traced  downwards  through  Erigena  himself, 
the  St  Victors,  Bonaventura,  to  Eckhart  and  Tauler 
in  Grermany,  and  throughout  the  un&iling  succession 
of  Mystics,  they  will  encounter  us  hereafter.^ 

The  ^*  Celestial  Hierarchy  "  would  command  at  once, 
and  did  command,  universal  respect  for  its,^o,|,,||^ 
auth<Hrity,  and  univeitol  reverence  for  its  doc-  ™OTtroiij. 
trines.  The  *•  Hierarchy  "  threw  upward  the  Primal 
Deity,  the  whole  Trinity,  into  the  most  awful,  imap- 
proachable,  inccmiprehensible  distance ;  but  it  filled  the 
widening  inteilnediate  space  with  a  regular  succession 


1  Thfl  Prafkoe  of  Gortoiiu  (Obsefvat  zi.)  briefly  shows  the  cooMdtioo 
of  the  psnedo-IMonysiin  irlth  ScholAsdeism,  espedaUy  with  Thmnas  Aq«l- 
nas. — Obtervat.  zii.  shows  the  innumerable  references  of  Aquinas  to  (hoee 
works;  ytt  A^iuhiaf  was  ihr  leas  i^ystic  than  other  schoolmen. 
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of  superhuman  Agents,  an  ascending  and  descending 
scale  of  Beings,  each  with  his  rank,  title,  office,  fimo- 
taon,  superior  or  subordinate.  The  vague  inddental 
notices  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  in  St.  Paul 
Cand  to  St.  Paul  doubtless  Jewish  tradition  lent  the 
names),  were  wrought  out  into  regular  Orders,  who 
have  each,  as  it  were,  a  feudal  relation,  pay  their  feu- 
dal service  (here  it  struck  in  with  the  Western  as  well 
as  with  the  Hierarchical  mind)  to  the  Supr^ne,  and 
have  feudal  supericmty  or  subjection  to  each  other. 
This  theory  erelong  b^^ame  almost  the  authorized  The- 
ology ;  it  became,  as  fiu:  as  such  transcendent  subjects 
could  be  fiuniliarized  to  the  mind,  the  vulgar  belief. 
^The  Arts  hereafter,  when  mature  enough  to  venture 
<m  such  vast  and  unmanageable  subjects,  accepted 
'this  as  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Painting  pre- 
'  sumed  to  represent  the  individual  fcnrms,  and  even,  in 
Milton*s  phrase,  *Uhe  numbers  without  numbw*'  of 
this  host  of  heaven. 

The  Primal  Godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was 
alone  Absolute,  Ineffiible,  Inconcdvable ;  alone  Essen- 
tial Purity,  Light,  Ejiowledge,  Truth,  Beauty,  Grood- 
ness.^  These  qualities  were  communicated  in  larger 
measure  in  proportion  to  their  closer  approximation  to 
itself,  to  the  three  descending  Triads  which  formed  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy :  —  I.  The  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
and  Thrones.  II.  The  Dominati(ms,  Virtues,  Powers 
III.  Principalities,  Archangels,  Angels.  This  Celestial 
Hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were,  concentric  circles  arotmd 

1  Th«  writer  strhres  to  g«t  beyond  Qreek  ooptowness  of  ezpreerioo,  is 
order  to  shroud  the  Godhead  in  its  ntter  nnapproacbableneis.  He  is  thf 
Goodness  beyond  Goodness,  hKcpaya^  d/ai967i9f,the  daper-Essential  £» 
,  (Aota  inrepoG  na,  Godhetd  of  Godhead.  <mep>&hi  Oedtfr 
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ihe  unapproachable  Trinity.  The  nearest,  and  as 
nearest  partaking  most  fnUy  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
was  the  place  of  honor.  The  Thrones,  Seraphim,  and 
Chemlnm  approximated  most  closely,  with  nothing  in- 
termediate, and  were  more  immediately  and  eternally 
conformed  to  the  Godhead.  The  two  latter  of  these  were 
endowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  with  count* 
less  eyes  and  countless  wings.^  The  second  Triad,  of 
less  marked  and  definite  attributes,  was  that  of  the 
Powers,  Dominations,  Virtues.*  The  third,  as  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  world  of  man,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  more  often  vkited  the  atmosphere  of  earth, 
and  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  Divine  pup- 
poses.  Tet  the,  so-called,  Areopagite  laboriously  inter- 
prets into  a  spiritual  meaning  all  the  forms  and  attri^ 
butes  assigned  in  the  sacred  writings  to  the  Celestial 
Messengers,  to  Angels  and  Archangels.  They  are  of 
fiery  nature.  Fire  possesses  most  properties  of  the  Di- 
vinify,  permeating  everything,  yet  itself  pure  and  un- 
mingled:  all  manifosting,  yet  undiscemible  till  it  has 
found  matter  to  enkindle ;  irresistible,  invisible,  subdu- 
ing everything  to  itself;  vivifying,  enlightening,  renew-^ 
ing,  and  moving  and  keeping  everything  in  motion ; 
and  so  through  a  long  list  of  qualities,  classed  and 
distinguished  witih  exquisite  Greek  perspicuity.  He 
proceeds  to  their  human  form,  allegorizing,  as  he  goes 
on,  the  members  of  the  human  body,  their  wings,  their 
partial  nakedness,  their  bright  or  their  priestly  raiment, 

1  Upuri^  fdv  dvai  ^ai,  r^  mpi  Oedp  olaav  6d^  luU  irpb  r6»  SXkum 
SfthtK  ^HMm  wapaSiedofthftrv,  roffc  re  ydp  Aytur^nvc  ^p6vmK  ttdirdieth 
htififtafa  Koi  nMimpa  riyftttra  Xepair^  TSppaiuip  fcM^,  Mat  S^pof^ 
^t^oftaafieifa  —  C.  vL 
>  AU  this  was  said  to  be  derived  from  St.  Paul.   Qngory  the  Gfeat  (Lib 
.  ti.  Moralia)  has  another  distribiitioii,  probably  from  some  other  sonroa. 
Tou.  Tin.  IS 
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their  girdles,  their  wands,  their  spears,  their  axes,  tbeii 
measuring-cords,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  brass  and 
tin,  the  choirs  and  hallelujahs,  the  hues  of  the  difierent 
precious  stones ;  the  animal  forms  of  the  Uon,  the  oz, 
the  eag^e,  the  horse ;  the  colors  of  the  symbolic  barses ; 
the  streams,  the  chariots,  the  wheels,  and  finally,  eiren 
the  joj  of  the  Angels.^  All  this,  which  to  the  wise 
and  more  r^ective  seemed  to  interpret  and  to  bestow 
«  loffy  sigpificaace  on  these  images,  taken  in  its  letter 
—  and  so  &r  only  it  reached  the  vulgar  ear — gave  re- 
ality, gave  a  kind  of  anthorily  and  conyentional  cer- 
tainty to  the  whole  Angelic  Host  as  represented  and 
described  for  the  popular  worship.  The  existence  of 
this  regular  Celestial  Hierarchy  became  an  admitted 
fact  in  the  higher  and  more  learned  Theology ;  the 
Schoolmen  reason  upon  it  as  on  the  Godhead  itself: 
in  its  more  distinct  and  material  outline  it  became  the 
vulgar  bdief.  The  separate  and  occasionally  discerni- 
ble Being  and  Nature  of  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  of 
Archangel  and  Angel,  in  that  dim  covliision  of  what 
was  thought  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  what  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Church — of  image  and  reality; 
this  Oriental,  half  Magian,  half  Talmudic,  but  now 
Christianized  theory,  took  its  place,  if  with  less  positive 
authority,  with  hardly  less  questioned  credibility,  amid 
the  rest  of  the  fidth. 

But  this,  the  proper,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  most  heav- 
enly, was  not  thie  only  Cdebtial  Hierarchy.  There 
was  a  Hierarchy  below,  reflecting  that  above ;  a  mor- 
tal, a  material  Hierarchy :  corporeal,  as  communicatiug 
cbvine  light,  purity,  knowledge  to  corporeal  Beings. 
The  triple  earthly  Sacerdotal  Order  had  its  type  in 
^CSbJcr. 
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heaven,  the  Celestial  Orders  their  antitype  <m  earth. 
The  triple  and  novene  division  ran  throughout,  and 
connected,  assimilated,  almost  identified  the  mundane 
and  supermundane  Church.  As  there  were  three  de*- 
grees  of  attainment.  Light,  Purity,  Knowledge  (or 
the  divine  virion),  so  there  were  three  Orders  of  the 
Earthly  Hierarchy,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons; 
three  Sacraments,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  Holy 
Chrism ;  three  classes,  the  Baptized,  the  Communi- 
cants, the  Monks.  How  sublime,  how  exalting,  how 
1?elcome  to  the  Sacerdotalism  of  the  West  this  lofty 
doctrine  I  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  w«re  as  oeUitw 
themselves ;  th^nselves  were  fermed  and  or-  ™w»ehy 
ganiz^d  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  Orders  in  heaven. 
The  whole  worship  of  Man,  m  which  they  administered, 
was  an  echo  of  that  above ;  it  represented,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  angelic  or  snperangelic  worship  in  the  Empy- 
rean. All  its  splendor,  its  lights,  its  incense,  were  but 
the  material  symbols ;  adumbrations  of  the  immaterial, 
eondescending  to  human  thought,  embodying  in  thingst 
cognizable  to  the  senses  of  man  die  adoration  of  the 
Braigs  dose  to  the  throne  of  Gh>d.^ 

The  unanswerable  proof,  were  other  wanting,  of  the 
Gred:  ori^n  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  is,  that  in  the 
Hierarchical  ^stem  there  is  no  place  for  the  Pope,  nor 
even  —  this  perhaps  might  seem  more  extraordinary  to 
the  (xallic  Clergy — for  the  Metropolitan.  It  recog- 
nizes only  the  triple  rank  of  Bishops,   Priests,   and 

1  'Eirrf  /19*  ^ardv  koTtv  iy  koB*  iftSf  voi,  npdc  t^  6i)Xov  huivnv  iva- 
rr9^vai  ruw  obpavUnf  iMpapxnOv  fdft^hf  re  xdl  Beupiav^  f^  ^  fV  *^  oXmm 

kmuwifioiMgra  liayiJ^iuvoc,  mH  rd/f  altrdffrac  ebodiac  iicrvTntftaTa  1%  Mf- 
T^  dtadoeiuc,  lad  r^  abXov  forodoeUK  eUova  rd  i^XuUt  f^ra,  ^  Lib.  i.  c 
i.p.8. 
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Deacons.  Jeans  to  the  earthly  Hierarchy  is  as  the 
higher  Primal  Qodhead,  as  the  Trinity,  to  Ihe  Celestial 
Hierardiy.  He  is  the  Thearohic  Intelligence,  the  sn- 
persnbstantial  Being.^  From  him  are  communicated, 
through  the  Hierarchy,  Purity,  Light,  Knowledge. 
He  is  the  Primal  Hierarch,  that  imparts  his  gifts  to 
men ;  irom  him  and  through  him  men  become  partak- 
en in  the  Divinity^  The  Sacraments  are  the  chan- 
nels through  which  these  graces.  Purification,  Illnmi- 
nation,  Perfection,  are  distributed  to  the  chosen.  Eiach 
Hierarchical  Order  has  its  special  iunction,  its  special 
gifts.  Baptism  is  by  the  Deacon,  the  Eucharist  by  the 
Priest,  the  Holy  Chrism  by  the  Bidbop.  What  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy  are  to  the  whole  material  univerae 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Clergy  are  to  the  souls  of  men ; 
the  tsansmittants,  the  sole  transmittants,  of  those  gra- 
ces and  blessings  which  emanate  from  Christ  as  th^ 
primal  fountain. 

Still,  however,  as  of  old,^  angelic  apparitions  were 
]>Mioiioioc7.  rare  and  infrequent  in  comparison  with  the 
demoniacal  possessions,  the  demoniacal  temptations  and 
interferences.  Fear  was  more  quick,  sensitive,  ever- 
awake,  than  wonder,  devotion,  or  love.  Men  might  in 
th^  profound  meditations  imagine  this  orderly  and  dis- 
ciplined Hierarchy  fer  up  in  the  remote  heavens.  The 
visitations  to  earth  ought  be  of  higher  or  lower  min- 
isters, according  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  or  the 
holiness  of  the  Saint.  The  Seraphim  might  fladi  light 
on  the  eye,  or  touch  with  fire  the  lip  of  the  Seer ;  the 
Cherubim  might  make  their  celestial  harmonies  heard ; 
the  Archangel  might  sweqp  down  on  his  terrible  wings 
on  (Jod's  mission  of  wrath ;  the  Angel  descend  on  his 

^  eeapxuUiraroc  yoOf,  ^cpovofof.  •  Comptt*  toL  ii.  p.  Si. 
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more  noiseless  mission  of  love.  The  air  might  teem 
with  these  watebfiil  Beings,  brooding  with  ^eir  pro- 
tecting care  oyer  the  Saints,  the  Virgins,  the  meek  and 
lowly  Christians.^  Thej  might  be  in  perpetual  contest 
for  the  souls  of  men  with  their  eternal  antagonists  the 
Devils.  But  the  Angelology  was  but  dim  and  indis- 
tinct to  the  dreadful  ever-present  Demonology;  their 
name,  the  Spirits  of  Air,  might  seem  as  if  the  atmos- 
phere immediately  around  this  world  was  their  inalien- 
able, almost  exclusive  domain. 

So  long  as  Paganism  was  the  antagonist  of  Christi' 
anity,  the  Devil,  or  rather  the  Devils,  took  the  names 
of  Heathen  Deities :  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  they  were 
Jove,  Mercury,  Venus,  or  Minerva.  They  wore  the 
form  and  the  attributes  of  those  rejected  and  degraded 
Gods,  no  doubt  familiar 'to  most  by  their  statues,  per- 
haps by  heathen  poetry  —  the  statues  not  yet  destroyed 
by  neglect  or  by  Christian  Iconoclasm,  the  poetry, 
which  yet  sounded  to  the  Christian  ear  profane,  idol- 
atrous, hatefol.'  At  a  later  period  the  Heathen  Deities 
have  sunk  into  the  obscure  protectors  of  certain  odious 
vices.  Among  the  charges  against  Pope  Bonifiu^ 
Vni.  is  the  invocation  of  Venus  and  other  Pagan 
demons,  for  success  in  gambling  and  other  licentious 

I  Spenser*!  beaatifol  and  well-known  lines  express  the  common  feeling. 

s  **  Nam  interdnm  in  Jovis  personam,  plenunqne  Mercurii,  persApe  etiam 
M  Veneris  ac  Minerva  transflgnratum  vnHibos  offerebat  —  Snip.  Sever. 
Vit  S.  Mat-  cxxili.  Martin  was  endowed  with  a  singular  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning ths  Devn.  '*DiaboInm  vero  tam  conspicabilem  et  subfectum 
ocolie  habebut,  at  sive  le  in  propriA  snbetantift  contineret,  sive  in  dJversas 
fig:iras  spiritualesque  nequitias  transtulisset,  qualibet  ab  eo  sab  imagine 
videretar.**  Once  Martin  promised  the  Devil  the  Divine  forgiveness  at 
the  Day  of  Jodgment,  on  his  ceaang  to  persecute,  and  his  repentance  of 
his  sins.  **  Ego  tibi  vero  confisus  in  Domino,  Christi  misericordiam  pol* 
lieeor.**  The  heterodox  charity  of  St  Martin  did  not  meet  the  same  aver* 
rfoa:  as  the  heterodox  theology  of  Origen. 
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OGCi^Mitioiui.  So,  too,  in  the  conyersion  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Teutonic  Gods  became  Demons.  The  nsnal 
form  of  recantation  of  heathenism  was,  ^^Dost  thou 
renounce  the  Devils?  Dost  thou  renounce  Thonar, 
Woden,  Saznote?''^  ''Odin  take  jou,"  is  still  the 
equiralent  in  some  Northern  tongues  to  ''the  Devil 
take  you."« 

But  neither  did  the  Ghreek  Mythology,  nor  did  that 
of  the  Germans,  ofier  any  conception  like  that  o£  the 
later  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Anti^onist  of  GhxL 
Satan  had  no  prototype  in  either.  The  German  Teu- 
fel  (Devil)  is  no  more  than  the  Greek  Diabolus.  The 
word  is  used  by  Ulphilas ;  and  in  that  primitive  tran& 
lation  Satan  retains  his  prop^  name.^  But  as  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heath«!)ism  the  infernal  Deities  were  per* 
haps  earlier,  certainly  were  more  universally,  than  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  darkened  into  the  Demons,  Fiends, 
Devils  of  the  Christian  belief;  so  from  the  Northern 
mythology,  Lck  and  Hela,  before  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  Odin  or  the  more  baieficent  and  warlike 
Gods,  were  relegated  into  Devils.  Pluto  was  already 
black  enou^  terribly  hideous  enough,  cruel  and  unre- 
lenting enough ;  he  ruled  in  Tartarus,  which  was,  of 
course,  identified  with  Hell :  so  Lok,  with  his  consum- 
mate wickedness,  and  consummate  wiliness,  as  the  en- 
emy of  all  good,  lent  and  received  much  of  the  power 
and  attributes  of  Satan. 

The  reverent  withdrawal  not  only  of  the  Primal 
Parental  Godhead,  the  Father,  but  likewise  of  the  two 
coetemal  Persons  of  the  Trinity  into  their  unapproach 
able  solitude,  pardy  perhaps  the  strong  av^^ion  to 

1  See  vol.  iU.  p.  186.  SMarkiU.SS.    JolmxiH.S7.    Edit.  Zahn. 

•  «  Orimm.  Mjrthologie,  p.  SOS. 
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Mianicheisni,  kept  down,  as  it  were,  the  antagonism 
between  Good  and  Evil  into  a  lower  sphere.  The 
Satan  of  Latin  Christianity  was  no  Eastern,  almost 
coeval,  coeqnal  Power  with  Christ ;  he  was  the  fiillen 
Archangel,  one  it  might  be  of  the  highest,  in  that 
thrice-triple  Hierarchy  of  Angelic  Beings.  His  mortal 
enemy  is  not  God,  but  St  Michael.  How  completely 
this  was  the  popular  belief  may  appear  from  one  illus- 
tration, the.  Chester  Mystery  of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.^ 
This  drama,  performed  by  the  guilds  in  a  provincial 
city  in  England,  solves  the  insoluble  problem  of  the 
origin  of  Evil  through  the  intense  pride  of  Lucifer. 
God  himself  is  present  on  the  scene ;  the  nine  Orders 
remonstrate  against  the  overweening  haughtiness  cf 
Lucifer,  who,  with  his  Devils,  is  cast  down  into  the 
dark  dungeon  prepared  for  them. 

But  in  general  the  sublimity  even  of  this  view  of 
the  Antagonist  Power  of  Evil  mingles  not  with  the 
popular  conception.  It  remained  for  later  Poetry :  it 
was,  indeed,  reserved  for  Milton  to  raise  his  image  of 
Satan  to  appalling  grandeur ;  and  Milton,  true  to  tra- 
dition, to  reverential  feeling,  to  the  solemn  serene  gran- 
deur of  the  Saviour  in  the  Gospel,  leaves  the  contest, 
the  war  with  Satan,  to  the  subordinate  Angels  and  tc 
Michael,  the  Prince  of  the  Angels.  The  Son,  as  co- 
equal in  Godhead,  sits  aloof  in  his  inviolate  miyesty.' 

1  Thai  apoaki  Ladfer  to  the  Celestial  Hieraichy: 

D•■t^el^  I  eommaande  yoa  fbr  to  oeu», 
And  wt  the  bewtye  thftt  I  hmn. 
All  Emnok  mUdbb  through  my  bilghtDM, 
for  Qod  himaelf  ahlnei  not  lo  dear. 

Chester  3fy^trusy  p.  18. 

<  SenuDk  ]fiIton*8  wonderfbl  sublimity,  not  merelj  in  his  central  ilgnrt 
•f  Urn,  who  had  not  '*  lost  all  his  original  brightness,**  who  was  "  not  hm 
than  archangel  rained,**  but  in  his  creation,  it  may  almost  be  said,  oat  el 
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The  Devil,  the  Devils  of  the  d&rk  ages,  are  in  the 
DvfOi.  vulgar  notion  something  fiur  below  the  Luci- 
fer, the  fiJkn  Son  of  the  Morning.  They  are  merelj 
hideous,  hatefol,  repulsive  — -  often,  to  show  the  tx>wer 
of  the  Saint,  contemptible.  The  strife  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world  is  not  through  terrible  outbursts  of  power. 
The  mighty  destructive  agencies  which  war  on  man- 
kind are  the  visitations  of  Grod,  not  the  spontaneous, 
inevitable,  or  even  permitted  devastations  of  Satan.  It 
is  not  through  the  loftier  passions  of  man,  it  is  mostly 
by  petty  tricks  and  small  annoyances,  that  the  Evil 
One  endeavors  to  mislead  or  molest  the  Saint.  Even 
when  he  oflfm  temptations  on  a  larger  scale,  there  is  in 
general  something  cowardly  or  despicable;  his  very 
tricks  are  often  out-tricked.  The  form  which  he  as- 
sumed, the  attributes  of  the  form,  the  horns,  the  tail, 
the  cloven  foot,  are  vulgar  and  ludicrous.  The  stench 
which  betrays  his  presence :  his  bowlings  and  screech- 
ings  are  but  coarse  and  grovelling.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  was  hardly  permitted  to  assume  the  human  form:^ 

8elden*8  book,  and  the  few  Allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  new  De- 
monology.  He  throws  aside  the  old  Patristic  Hierarchy  of  Devils,  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  whom  the  revival  of  daasical  literature  had  now  re- 
instated in  their  mi^esty  and  beaaty,  as  seen  in  the  Poets.  He  raises  up  in 
their  stead  the  biblical  adversaries  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  Deities  of  the  nations,  Canaan  and  Syria,  circomjaoent  and  hostile  to 
the  Jews.  Before  Milton,  if  Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon,  were  not  abaolntely 
unknown  to  poetry,  they  had  no  proper  and  distinct  poetic  existence.  I 
owe  the  germ  of  this  observation,  perhaps  more  than  the  germ,  tr  my  friend 
Mr.  Macaulay. 

1  Alors  qu*aax  yeox  da  vnlgaire  oelni-d  fht  devenn  nn  fitre  hidenz,  in- 
coherent assemblage  des  formes  les  plos  animales,  et  lea  pins  effrayantes; 
un  personnage  grotesque  k  foroe  d*6t4Sre  laid.  — Mnary,  L^gendes,  Pieuses, 
p.  198.     . 

M.  Maury  says  that  the  most  ancient  representatiim  of  the  Devil  in  ho- 
man  form  is  in  an  ivory  diptych  of  the  time  of  Gharies  the  Bald,  p.  IM 
note     See  a^so  text. 
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his  was  a  monstrons  combination  of  all  that  was  most 
uglj  and  hatefiil  in  the  animal  shape.  If  Devils  at 
times  assumed  beautiful  forms,  as  of  wanton  women  to 
tempt  the  Saints,  or  entered  into  and  possessed  women 
of  attractive  loveliness,  it  was  only  for  a  time ;  they 
withdrew  and  shrunk  back  to  their  own  proper  and 
native  hideousness. 

Even  Dante's  Devils  have  but  a  low  and  menial  ma- 
lignity ;  they  are  base  and  cruel  executioners,  torturers, 
with  a  fierce  but  dastardly  delight  in  the  pains  they 
infiict.  The  awfid  and  the  terrible  is  in  the  human 
victims :  their  passions,  their  pride,  ambition,  cruelty, 
avarice,  treachery,  revenge,  alone  have  anything  of 
the  majesty  of  guilt :  it  is  the  diabolic  in  man,  not  the 
Devils  acting  upon  men  and  through  men,  which  makes 
the  moral  grandeur  of  his  Inferno. 

The  symbol  under  which  the  Devil,  Satan  as  Lucifer, 
as  well  as  his  subordinate  fiends,  are  repre- tim  serpent 
sented  throughout  this  period,  the  Serpent,  was  some- 
times terrific,  often  sunk  to  the  low  and  the  ludicrous. 
This  universal  emblem  of  the  Antagonist  Power  of 
Evil  runs  through  all  religions,^  (though  here  and 
there  the  Serpent  is  the  type  of  the  Beneficent  Deity, 
or,  coiled  into  a  circular  ring,  of  eternity.)  ^  The 
whole  was  centred  in  the  feai'ful  image  of  the  great 
Dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon  is  among  the  earliest  emblems  of  the  triumph 

^  The  connection  of  the  Dragon,  Serpent,  and  Worm  with  the  Devil  in  iti 
eomitlesf  fimns  is  traced  with  inexhaustible  learning  by  M.  Maarjr,  in  hia 
L^gendes  Pieoses,  pp.  131, 164.  So  too  the  growth  of  each  demoniac  beast 
out  of  other  notions,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  swine.  It  would  be  impossible 
lo  enter  in  such  a  work  as  thii  into  the  endless  detail. 

*  The  ample  references  of  M.  Maury  on  this  subject  might  be  enlarged 
8m  too  the  work  of  Mr.  Deane  on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpent. 
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of  Grood  over  Evil.  From  an  emblem  it  became  a  re« 
ligious  historical  fiu;t.  And  hence,  doubtless,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Dragon  of  Romance;  St  Grem-ge  is  but 
another  St  Michael  of  human  descent  The  enmity 
of  the  serpent  to  the  race  c£  man,  as  expressed  and 
seemingly  countenanced  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  adds 
wiliness  to  the  simply  terrible  and  destructiTe  monster. 
Almost  every  legend  teems  with  serpent  demons.  Ser- 
pents are  the  most  dire  torturers  in  hell.  The  worm 
that  never  dietli  (Dante's  great  Worm)  is  not  alone ; 
snakes  with  diabolic  instincts,  or  snakes  actually  devils, 
and  rioting  in  the  luxury  of  preying  on  the  vital  and 
sensitive  parts  of  the  undying  damned,  are  everywhere 
the  dreadful  instruments  of  everlasting  retribution. 

Closely  connected  with  these  demoniac  influences 
was  the  belief  in  magic,  witchcraft,  spells,  talismans, 
conjurations.  These  were  all  the  actual  delusions  or 
operations  of  obedient  or  assistant  Evil  Spirits.  The 
Legislature  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  from  Cou- 
stantine  down  to  a  late  period,  the  post-Papal  period  of 
Christianity;  Roman,  Barbarian,  even  modem  Codes 
recognized  as  real  iacts  all  these  wild  hallucinations  of 
our  nature,  and  by  arraying  them  in  the  dignity  of 
heretical  impious  and  capital  offences,  impressed  more 
deeply  and  perpetuated  the  vulgar  belief.  They  have 
now  almost,  but  by  no  means  altogether,  vanished  be- 
fore the  light  of  reason  and  of  science.  The  most 
obstinate  fanaticism  only  ventures  to  murmur,  that  in 
things  so  universally  believed,  condemned  by  Popes 
and  Councils,  and  confirmed  by  the  terrible  testimony 
of  the  excommunication  and  the  execution  of  thou- 
sands of  miserable  human  beings,  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  our  incredulous  age^will  acknowl- 
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edge.^  Wisdom  and  hnmanitj  may  look  with  patience, 
with  indulgence,  with  sympathy,  on  many  points  of 
Christian  superstition,  as  bringing  home  to  hearts  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  untouched,  unsoftened,  un- 
consoled,  the  blessed  influences  and  peace  of  religion ; 
but  on  this  sad  chapter,  extending  fiur  beyond  the  dark 
ages,  it  will  look  with  melancholy,  indeed,  but  unmit- 
igated reprobation.  The  whole  tendency  was  to  de» 
grade  and  brutalize  human  nature:  to  degrade  by 
encouraging  the  belief  in  such  monstrous  follies,  to 
brutalize  by  the  pomp  of  public  executions,  conducted 
with  the  solemnity  of  civil  and  religious  state. 

All  this  external  world-environing  world  of  Beings 
possessed  the  three  great  attributes,  ubiquity,  incessant 
activity  with  motion  in  inappreciable  time,  personality. 
God  was  not  more  omnipresent,  more  all-knowing, 
more  cognizant  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  than  were  these  angelic  or  demcm  hosts.  These 
divine  attributes  might  be  delegated,  derivative,  per*- 
mitted  for  special  purposes  ;  but  human  fear  and  hc^ 
lost  sight  of  this  distinction,  and  invested  every  one 
of  the  countless  prastematural  agents  in  independent, 
self-existent,  self-willed  life.  They  had,  too,  the  power 
of  assuming  any  forms ;  of  endless  and  instantaneous 
transmutation. 

But  the  Angels  were  not  the  only  guardians  and 
protectors  of  the  fkithAil  against  the  swarming,  busy, 
inde&dgable  malignant  spirits,  which  claimed  the  work] 
of  man  as  their  own.  It  might  seem  as  if  human  weak- 
ness required  something  less  impalpable,  more  sensibly 
real,  more  akin  to  itself,  than  beings  g£  light  and  air, 

1  See  Gorrea,  CbriBtliche  Mjstik.  thAt  strange  enidite  rhapBodf,  which 
with  all  its  fervor,  fails  to  convince  ds  that  the  author  was  in  earnest 
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which  encircled  the  throne  of  God.  Those  Beingn,  in 
TiMSaiBts.  their  essence  immaterial,  or  of  a  finer  and 
more  ethereal  matter,  might  stoop  to  earth,  or  might  be 
constantly  hovering  between  earth  and  heaven ;  but 
besides  them,  as  it  were  of  more  distinct  cc^izance  by 
man,  were  those  who,  having  worn  the  human  form, 
retained  it,  or  reassumed  it,  as  it  were  clothing  over 
their  spiritualized  being.  The  Saints,  having  heeai 
human,  were  more  easily,  more  naturally  conceived,  as 
■till  endowed  with  human  sympathies ;  intermediate 
between  Grod  and  man,  but  with  an  imperishable  inef- 
faceable manhood  more  closely  bound  up  with  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ohurch,  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
implied  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  trium- 
phant. The  Christians  yet  on  earth,  the  Christians 
already  in  heaven,  formed  but  c^e  polity ;  and  if  there 
was  this  kindred,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  religious  consan- 
guinity, it  might  seem  disparagement  to  their  glory  and 
to  their  union  with  Christ  to  banish  thau  to  a  cold  un- 
conscious indifiereace,  and  abase  them  to  ignorance  of 
the  concerns  of  their  brethren  still  in  the  flesh.  Each 
saint  partook,  therefore,  of  the  instinctive  onmiscience 
of  Christ  While  unabsorbed  in  the  genial  beatified 
community,  he  kept  up  his  special  intei^est  and  attach- 
ment to  the  places,  the  companions,  the  fraternities  of 
his  earthly  sojourn  ;  he  exercised,  according  to  his  will, 
at  least  by  intercession,  a  boieficent  influence  ;  he  was 
tutelar  within  his  sphere,  and  therefore  within  that 
q)here  an  object  of  devout  adoration.  And  so,  as  ages 
went  on,  saints  were  multiplied  and  deified.  I  am 
almost  unwilling  to  write  it ;  yet  assuredly,  hardly 
less,  if  less  than  Divine  power  and  Divine  will  was  as- 
signed by  the  popular  sentiment  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
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Sftihts.  Thej  intercepted  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Son.  To  them, 
rather  than  through  them,  prayer  was  addressed  ;  their 
shrines  reeeived  the  more  costly  oblations ;  they  were 
the  rulers,  the  actnal  disposing  Providence  on  earth : 
God  might  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  world  to  these  subordinate  yet  all-poweriiil 
agencies. 

High  above  all  this  innumerable  Host  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs,  if  not  within  the  Trinity  (it  were  not  easy,  if 
we  make  not  large  allowance  for  the  wild  language  of 
rapturous  adoration,  to  draw  any  distinction),  hardly 
below,  was  seated  the  Queen  of  Heaven.^  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin,  since  the  epoch  o£  Gregory  the 
Great,  had  been  constantly*  on  the  ascendant;  the 
whole  progress  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  con- 
verged  towards  this  end.^  The  passionate  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  was  among  the  causes  of  the  discern- 
fitore  of  Nestorianism  —  the  discomfiture  of  Nestori- 
anism  deepened  the  passion.  The  title  '^Mother  of 
God  "  had  been  the  watchword  of  the  feud ;  it  became 
the  cry  of  victory.     Perhaps  as  the  Teutonic  awe 

1  At  qoalis  cnnnis,  cty  us  aorigsB  sunt  immortalee  Spiritnt  1 

Qvalis  nU  qus  flaotndit,  et  out  Dent  fit  obWus  I 

Hcc  est  Regina  Datura,  et  pane  gratia. 

Tali  pompft  ezdpienda  est  qua  Deam  exoeperat. 

Adsinge,  animA,  die  allquid  sablimius. 

JfU4  tadotrUum  Marim  rtgnabanU  m  caio  trt$  peraomm. 

Nee  (et?)  regnabant  tree  Reges. 

AUermn  (Attrntm  addidU  homo  Dtw ; 

Adventante  Maria  tertiiis  thronns  est  additns. 

Et  oanc  triplex  in  coelo  regnaro  est,  abi  erat  anicam. 

Sedet  proxima  Deo  mater  DeL 

Labb4  in  ElogKs.  —  Comp.  Aagsiiti,  t.  IB.  p.  5k 
*  Compare  on  the  earlier  period  Beugnot,  Destruction  da  Paganisue,  it 
tl7.    The  whole  subject  of  the  progress  of  the  worship  of  the  IHigiB,  hi 
Angvsti,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  ill  pp.  1,  el  ieq,,  with  ample  illustrations. 
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tended  to  throw  back  into  more  remote  incompr^eo- 
sibility  the  spiritual  Gh>dhead,  and  therefore  the  more 
distinct  human  image  became  more  welcome  to  the 
Boul ;  so  perhaps  the  purer  and  loftier  Teatonic  respect 
for  the  female  sex  was  more  prone  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mother.  Iconodasm,  as  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  then  perhaps  nsiiallj  with  the  ChOd, 
were  more  frequent  and  regarded  with  stronger  attach- 
ment, would  seem  a  war  specially  directed  against  the 
blessed  Mary ;  her  images,  when  they  rose  again,  or, 
as  was  common,  smiled  again  on  the  walls,  would  be 
the  objects  of  still  more  deyout  wonder  and  love.  She 
would  vindicate  her  exalted  dignity  by  more  countless 
miracles,  and  miracles  would  be  multiplied  at  once  by 
the  frantic  zeal  and  by  the  more  easy  credulity  of  her 
triumphant  worshippers ;  she  would  glorify  herself,  and 
be  glorified  without  measure.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  The  Bast  had  early  adopted  in 
the  popular  creed  the  groundwork,  at  least,  of  the  Gh)s- 
pel  of  the  Infancy  and  of  the  other  spurious  Gh>spds, 
which  added  so  prodigally  to  the  brief  allusions  to  the 
Mother  in  the  genuine  Gospels.^  The  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  it  has  been  seen,  had  the  "Virgin  on  his  banner 
of  war ;  to  the  tutelar  protection  of  the  Virgin  Con- 
stantinople looked  against  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk. 
Chivalry  above  all  would  seem,  as  it  were,  to  array  the 
Christian  world  as  the  Church  militant  of  the  Virgin.* 
Every  knight  was  the  sworn  servant  of  our  Lady ;  to 
her  he  looked  for  success  in  battle  —  strange  as  it  may 


1  Peiiiape  tfa«  reoepti<m  of  these  into  the  Korfta  ts  ptit  of  the  miTend 
Chffbtiaii  belief  ii  the  moet  itrikiiig  proof  of  this, 
s  On  the  ohirmlroiui  worahiD  of  the  Vii^gio,  Le  Grsad  d*AiiM7,  FahliAox 

r.ST. 
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sound,  for  success  in  softer  enterprises.^  Poetry  took 
even  more  irreverent  license  ;  its  adoration  in  its  inten« 
sity  became  revoltingly  profane.  Instead  of  hallowing 
human  passion,  it  brought  human  passion  into  the 
q^here  of  adoration,  from  which  h;  might  have  been 
expected  to  shrink  with  instinctive  modesty.  Yet  it 
must  be  known  in  its  utmost  frenasy  to  be  judged 
rightly.* 

So  completely  was  this  worship  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  every  cathedral,  almost  every  spacious 
church,  had  its  Chapel  of  our  Lady.  In  the  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  in  every  breviary,  more  especially  in  her 
own  **  Hours  "  (the  great  universal  book  of  devotion), 
not  merely  is  the  whole  world  and  the  celestial  world 
put  under  contribution  for  poetic  images,  not  only  is 
all  the  luxuriance  and  copiousness  of  language  ex* 
hansted,  a  new  vocabulary  is  invented  to  express  the 
yet  inexpressible  homage ;  pages  follow  pages  of  glow- 
ing similitudes,  rising  one  above  another.  In  the 
Psalter  of  the  Virgin  almost  all  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  assigned  to  her;  she 
sits  between  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  ;  she  commands, 
by  her  maternal  influences,  if  not  by  authority,  her 

1  The  poetiy  of  the  Tronbftdoara  is  fhll  of  fhii. 

<  Ceet  afaiei  que  le  mdme  Gsntier  (de  Goron.)  ooD^at  ponr  la  Vioifpe 
Marie  an  amour  y^ritable,  qui  renflamma,  le  d^vora  toute  sa  Tie.  Elle 
tftait  poar  Ini  ce  qu*eet  one  amante  pour  le  plus  paMionn^  dee  hommes.  n 
i^aniflsait  poor  elle  tontee  lee  beavt^  qaMl  apercevait  dans  lea  religieiues 
d*im  couTent  qu^il  dirigeait;  lui  adieflsaH  chaqne  Jour  dee  yeiB  pleins  d'am- 
our,  d'^rotiques  chanaoiu;  il  la  voyait  dans  ses  rdves,  et  qaelquefoi^mOme 
qoand  il  Teillait,  sons  les  formes  les  plva  yoluptnenses,  et  la  croyait  Th^rolne 
dee  mille  arentnres,  qne,  dans  son  d^lire,  il  inrentait,  et  puis  racontait  es 
vers  innoro^rables.  —  EDst  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  xix.  p.  843. 

To  porify  his  imagination  from  this,  let  the  reader  torn  to  Petfwch's 
Mble  ode  *<  Vergine  beUa,  che  di  sol  veatita." 
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Bternal  Son.^  To  the-FestiyalB  of  the  AnnandatioB 
and  the  PurificatioD  (or  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple)  was  added  that  of  the  Assomption  <^  the 
Virgin.'  A  rich  and  copious  legend  revealed  the 
whole  history  of  her  birth  and  life«  of  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptores  were  altogether  silent,  but  of  which 
the  spurious  Grospels  fiumished  many  incidents,^  thus, 
as  it  were,  taking  their  rank  as  authorities  with  the 
Apostolic  four.  And  all  this  was  erdong  to  be  em- 
bodied in  Poetry,  and,  it  might  seem,  more  imperish- 
ably  in  Art  The  latest  question  raised  about  the 
Virgin  —  her  absolute  immunify  from  the  sin  of  Adam 
—  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  belief.  Pious  men  could  endure  the  discussimi. 
Though  St.  Bernard,  in  distinct  words  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  had  repudiated  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin*  —  though  it  was  rgected 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,^  that  Conception  without  any 
taint  of  hereditary  sin,  grew  up  under  the  authority 
of  the  rival  of  Aquinas.  It  became  the  subject  of 
contention  and  controversy,  from  which  the  calmer 
Christian  shrinks  with  intuitive  repugnance.  It  di- 
vided the  Dominicans  and   Franciscans   into  hostile 


1  Excelsus  snper  Gherabim  HirOBU  ^m,  et  sedes  ejat  sapor  ctnliiies 
ooli.  —  Ps.  cxlii.  DominA  AiigeIoram,Tef|]iaMiiiidil  —  Pk.  xxziz.  Quod 
Deos  imperio,  ta  preoe,  Viigo,  ikoift— Jure  matrit  impws  filiol 

9  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Venice,  to  omit  the  MuiiUos,  and 
those  of  countless  inferior  artists. 

*  See  these  Gospels  in  Thilo  Oodez  Apoajphns. 

*  Mariam  in  peccato  conceptaai,  cum  et  ipsa  yulgari  modo  per  lihidinem 
maris  et  foBmine  ooneepta  est.  One  is  almost  unwilling  to  quote  in  Latin 
what  St  Bernard  wrote.  Ad  canon.  Lngdun.  It  is  true  St.  Beniard  mads 
a  vague  submission  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Church. 

«  Summa  Theologis,  Ui.  97,  and  in  coarse  i 
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camps,  aud  was  agitated  with  all  the  wrath  and  farj^ 
of  a  qoesiion  in  which  was  involved  the  whole  moral 
and  religions  wel&re  of  mankind.^  None  doubted  ^ 
that  it  was  within  the  lawful  sphere  of  theology.* 
Wonderful  as  it  maj  seem,  a  doctrine  rejected  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the  last  Father  of  the 
Latin  Church,  has  been  asserted  by  a  "Pope  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  a  Council  is  now  intting  in  grave  do* 
bate  in  Rome  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.^ 

The  worsb^  of  the  Saints  might  seem  to  be  endan^ 
gered  by  their  multiplicity,  by  their  infinity.  The 
crowded  calendar  knew  not  what  day  it  could  assign 
to  the  new  Saint  without  clashing  with,  or  dispossess^ 
ing,  an  old  one ;  it  was  forced  to  bear  an  endless 
accumulat»)n  on  some  favored  days.  The  Ektst  and 
the  West  vied  with  each  other  in  their  fertility.  The 
Greek  Menologies  are  not  only  as  copious  in  the  puer- 

1  Wh«n  the  stimqger  tmreUiag  in  Spaio  arriyecl  at  midnight  at  a  oon* 
Tent^gate,  and  nttered  his  **  Santissima  Virgen,*'  he  knew  by  the  answer, 
either  "  Sin  pecado  concebida,*'  or  hy  the  silence  with  which  the  door 
opened,  whether  it  was  a  Frandsean  or  a  Dominican. 

s  Singular  it  may  seem,  the  doctrine  was  first  authorized  by  the  refomt' 
mg heterodox?    Council  of  Basle,  A.  d.  1439.    Session  xzt.  vi. 

*  Even  such  a  writer  as  Aogustin  Theiner  was,  can  write  such  pages  as 
appear  in  the  Vie  de  Clement  ZIV.,  i.  p.  341. 

^  In  there  not  wisdom  enough  in  the  Church,  which  has  never  been 
thought  wanting  in  wisdom,  to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  inflame  a 
passionate  paroixysm  of  devotion  in  a  very  few;  and  to  throw  back,  by  aa 
inevitable  revulsion,  and  by  so  fatal  an  argument  placed  in  their  hands, 
multitudes  into  utter  unbelief  and  contempt  of  all  religion  ?  —  so  had  I  writ- 
ten in  1854:  the  Council  has  passed  its  decree;  by  all  who  own  its  authority 
the  Immaculate  Conception  is  admitted,  or,  what  is  very  different,  not  de^ 
nied  to  be  an  Article  of  the  Christian  creed.  But  is  not  the  utter  and  total 
apatl^  with  which  it  has  been  received  (one  day*s  Spectacle  at  Home,  and 
nearly  silent  indifference  throughout  Christendom)  the  moat  roasarkable 
sign  of  the  times — the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Church?  There  is  not  life  enough  for  a  schism  oi 
this  vital  point. 

vou  vm.  14 
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iHly  and  trivialness  of  ihm  wonders,  they  eyen  snrpaa 
the  Western  Hagiologies.  Bot  of  the  countless  Saints 
of  the  East,  few  comparatnrelj  were  reoeiYed  in  the 
West.  The  Ekst  as  disdainftilly  rejected  many  of  the 
most  famous,  whom  the  West  worshipped  with  the 
most  earnest  devotion ;  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
their  names.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  Oriental  erer 
uttered  a  prayer  in  the  name  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter* 
bury.  Sdn  that  multiplicity  of  Saints,  as  it  bore  un*^ 
answerable  witness  to  the  vigor  of  the  belief,  so  also 
to  its  vitality.  It  was  constantly  renewing  its  youth 
by  the  elevation  of  more  fiivorite  and  recent  objects 
of  adoration.  Every  fiiculty,  every  feeling,  every  pas- 
sion, every  affection,  every  interest  was  finr  centuries  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  to  quicken,  ke^  alrve, 
and  make  more  intense  this  wonder-fed  and  wonder- 
seeking  worship.  The  imagination,  the  generous  ad- 
miration of  transcendent  goodness,  of  transcendent 
learning,  or,  what  was  esteemed  even  more  Christian, 
transcendent  austerity ;  rivalry  of  Church  with  Church, 
of  town  with  town,  of  kingdom  with  kingdom,  of  Or- 
der with  Order  ;  sordid  interest  in  the  Priesthood  who 
possessed,  and  the  people  who  were  permitted  to  wor- 
ship, and  shared  in  the  fame,  even  in  the  profit,  from 
the  concourse  of  worshippers  to  the  shrine  of  a  cele- 
brated Saint;  gratitude  for  blessings  imputed  to  his 
prayers,  the  fhiitful  harvest,  protection  in  war,  escape 
in  pestilence ;  fear  lest  the  offended  Saint  should  turn 
away  his  &ce;  the  strange  notion  that  Saints  were 
imder  an  obligation  to  befriend  their  worshippers ;  the 
still  bolder  Brahminical  notion  that  Saints  might  be 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  prayer,  or  even  by  the  lav- 
ish oblation,  to  interpose  their  reluctant  influence;  — 
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against  all  this  stood  one  faculty  of  man  alone,  and 
that  with  difficulty  roused  out  of  its  long  lethargy,  re« 
baked,  cowed,  proscribed,  shuddering  at  what  might 
be,  which  was  sure  to  be,  branded  as  impiety  —  the 
Keason.  Already  in  the  earliest  period  to  doubt  the 
wild  wonders  related  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  to 
doubt  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.^  Popular  admira- 
tion fer  some  time  enjoyed,  unchecked,  the  privilege  of 
canonization.  A  Saint  was  a  Saint,  as  it  were,  by  ac- 
clamation ;  and  this  acclamation  might  have  ouKmimiion. 
been  uttered  in  the  rudest  times,  as  during  the  Mero- 
vingian rule  in  France ;  or  within  a  very  limited  sphere, 
as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  so  many  of  whose 
Saints  were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror.  Saints  at  length  multiplying  thus  beyond 
measure,  the  Pope  assumed  the  prerogative  of  advan- 
cing to  the  successive  ranks  of  Beatitude  and  Sanctity. 
If  this  checked  the  deification  of  such  perplexing  mul- 
titudes, it  gave  still  higher  authority  to  those  who  had 
been  recognized  by  more  general  consent,  or  who  were 
thus  more  sparingly  admitted  to  the  honors  of  Beatifi- 
cation and  Sanctification  (those  steps,  as  it  were,  of 
spiritual  promotion  were  gradually  introduced).  The 
Saints  ceased  to  be  local  divinities;  they  were  pro- 
claimed to  Christendom,  in  the  irrefragable  Bull,  as 
worthy  of  general  worship.' 

1  Qiuuiqiuun  minimi  minim  sit  n  in  operibiu  Martini  intlrmltas  hnmana 
dnbitaTerit,  com  mnltos  hodieqne  videamos,  nee  Evangelicis  qnidem  cradl- 
«iM6.  ^Sidp.  Sever.,  Dial,  ii  15.  Snlpicias  almost  doees  the  life  of  St. 
Martin  with  theee  words:  ''De  estero  si  qids  faifideKter  legerit,  ipse  peo- 
eabit." 

>  OaoonisatioB  has  beeo  distributed  faito  three  periods.  Down  to  tha 
tenth  oentarj  the  Saint  was  exalted  by  the  popular  voice,  the  sniRrage  of 
the  people  with  the  Bishop.  In  the  intermediate  period  the  sanction  of  the 
P^  was  required,  but  the  Bishops  retamed  their  right  of  initiation.    Ah 
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There  were  some,  of  course,  the  universal  Saints  of 
Christend(Hn,  the  Apostles,  the  early  martyrs;  some 
of  Latin  Christendom,  the  four  great  Fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  some  few,  like  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, the  martyr  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order,  would  be 
held  up  by  the  whole  Hierarchy  as  the  pattern  and 
model  of  sanctity ;  St  Benedict,  in  all  the  Benedictine 
monasteries,  the  fbund^rs  or  re&rmers  of  the  Monastic 
Institutes,  St.  Odo,  St  Stephen  Harding,  St  Bernard, 
St.  Romuald,  St  Norbeirt  At  a  later  period,  and, 
above  all,  wherever  there  were  Mendicant  Friars  (and 
where  were  there  not  ?)  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis 
would  have  their  images  raised,  their  legends  read  and 
promulgated  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  their  shrines 
heaped  with  offerings.  Each  Order  was  bound  espe- 
cially to  hold  up  the  Saints  of  the  Order ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  who  wore  the  garb  to  spread  their  &me 
with  special  assiduity.^  The  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans could  boast  others  besides  their  founders  :  the  Do- 
minicans the  murdered  Inquisitor  Peter  the  Martyr, 

exaoder  III.  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  alone  this  great  aaa 
abased  Prerogative. — Mabillon,  Act  St  Benedict  V.  in  Pnef. 

^  The  groat  authoritj  for  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  of  oonrse  with  strong 
predilection  for  the  Saints  of  the  West,  is  the  vast  collection  of  the  BoUand- 
ists,  even  in  the  present  day  proceeding  towards  its  termination.  On  the 
origin  and  the  vrriters  of  this  Collection,  consult  Pitra,  Etudes  sur  la  Col- 
lection des  Actes  des  Saints  par  les  J^suites  Bollandistee.  To  me  the  whole 
beauty  and  value  is  in  th^  original  contemponuy  form  (as  some,  for  in- 
stanoe,  aro  read  in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germanitt).  In  the  BoUandists,  or 
even  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacob  a  Yoragine,  they  become  cold  and  con- 
troversial; the  original  docoments  are  overiaid  with  dissertatioD.  Later 
writers,  like  Alban  Butler,  are  apologetic,  cantious,  always  endeavoring  to 
make  the  incredible  credible.  In  the  recent  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 
some  of  them  admirably  told,  there  is  a  sort  of  ohiUy  peychologieal  justifi- 
cation of  belief  utterly  irreconcilable  with  belief;  the  writers  ui^  that  wt 
ought  to  believe,  what  they  themselves  almost  confosi  that  thev  can  onl| 
Mieve,  or  fancy  they  believ^  out  of  duty,  not  of  fiuth. 
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and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  the  Franciscans  St  Antony 
of  Padua,  and  Sa^  Bonaventura.  Their  portraits, 
their  nuracles,  were  painted  in  the  churches,  in  the 
d(»ster8  of  the  Friars ;  hymns  in  their  name,  or  sen- 
tences, were  chanted  in  the  services.  All  these  were 
.workUwide  Saints:  their  shrines  arose  in  all  lands, 
their  churches  or  chapels  sprung  up  in  all  quarters. 
Others  had  a  more  limited  fame,  though  within  the 
pale  of  that  fame  their  worship  was  performed  with 
loyal  fidelity,  their  legend  read,  their  acts  and  miracles 
commemorated  by  architecture,  sculpture,  painting.  As 
under  the  later  Jewish  belief  each  Empire  had  its  guar- 
dian Angel,  so  each  kingdom  of  Christendom  had  its 
tutelar  Saint.  France  had  three,  who  had  each  his 
sacred  city,  each,  as  it  were,  succeeded  to,  without  dis- 
possessing^ die  other.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  the 
older ;  St.  Remi,  who  baptized  Clovis  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  an  especial  claim  on  all  of  Frankish  de- 
scent. But,  as  Paris  rose  above  Tours  and  Rheims,  so 
rose  St.  Denys,  by  degrees,  to'  be  the  leading  Saint  of 
France.  St.  Louis  was  the  Saint  of  the  royal  race.^ 
St  Jago  of  Compostella,  the  Apostle  of  St  Jame^ 
had  oA^n  led  the  conquering  Spaniard  against  the  Mus- 
sulman. The  more  peaceful  Boniface,  with  others  of 
the  older  missionaries,  was  honored  by  a  better  title  in 
Germany.  Some  of  the  patron  Saints,  however,  of 
the  great  Western  kingdoms  are  of  a  later  period,  and 
sprung  probably  out  of  romance,  perhaps  were  first 
inscribed  on  the  banners  to  distinguish  the  several  na- 

1  CShsrlemagne  wna  a  Sftint  (Baronins,  nub  tarn.  814).  He  wb6  imftnrtu- 
natelj  canonized  by  a  Pfteudo-Pope  (Pascal).  He  was  worshipped  at  Aix- 
la-Cfhapelle,  Hildesheim,  Osnabarg,  Minden,  Halberstadt  —  thu«  a  German 
•wther  than  a  French  Saint.  See  the  Hymn  to  him,  Daniel,  1.  p.  809,  finoif 
.he  Halberstadt  fireviaiy. 
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dons  during  the  Crusades.  For  ihe  dignity  of  moot  of 
these  Saints  there  is  sufficient  legendary  reas<m :  as  of 
St  Denys  in  France,  St  James  in  Spain,  St  Andrew 
in  Scotland  (there  was  a  legend  of  the  i^KBtle's  con* 
version  of  Scotland),  St  Patrick  in  Ireland.  Eng- 
land, however,  instead  of  one  of  the  old  Boman  or 
Saxon  Saints,  St  Alban,  or  St  Augustine,  placed  her- 
self under  the  tutelar  guardianship  of  a  Saint  of  very 
doubtful  origin,  St  G^ige.^  In  Germany  alone,  not- 
withstanding some  general  reverence  (at  St  Bonifiu^e, 
each  kingdom  or  principolily,  even  every  dty,  town, 
or  village,  had  its  own  Saint  The  history  of  Latin 
Christiani^  may  be  traced  in  its  more  &v<u^  Saints, 
first  Mar^rrs,  then  Bish<^>s,  then  Fathers,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  Gregory,  then  Monks  (the  type  St  Ben- 
edict). As  the  Church  grew  in  wealth.  Kings  or  No- 
bles, magnificent  donors,  were  the  Saints ;  as  it  grew 
in  power,  rose  Hierarchical  Saints,  like  Becket  St 
Louis  was  the  Saint  o(  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry; 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  of  Scholasticiim. 
Female  prophets  might  seem  chosen  to  vie  with  those 
of  the  Fraticelli  and  of  the  Heretics;  St  Catherine 
of  Sienna,  St  Bridget'  (those  Brides  of  Christ),  who 

1  Dr.  Milner  (the  Roman  Catholic)  wrote  an  Baay  against  (^bbon*8  aa- 
aertion  that  **  the  infamous  Gaocge  of  Cappadoda  became  the  patron  SainC 
«f  England.**  He  was,  I  think,  so  &r  snccessftil;  bat  it  is  modi  mors  easjr 
to  saj  who  St  George  was  not  than  who  he  was. 

*  St.  Bridget  was  beatified  by  BonifiMe  DL,  canoniaed  bj  John  XXHL 
at  the  Coondl  of  Constance,  confirmed  hy  St  Martin.  The  Swedea  wera 
earnest  for  their  Saint  (and  she  had  had  the  merit  of  uging  the  retwnof  the 
Popes  fifom  Ayignon).  But  Ctonon  threw  some  rafiwiaHting  doobla  ea 
ttie  visions  of  St.  Bridget,  and  on  the  whole  berr  of  iteiale  Sainta,  whkh 
he  men  than  obviously  hinted  might  be  the  dopes  or  aoconpUoea  of  aitAd 
CoaftsBon.  The  stnu^^e  wild  rfaapeodies,  the  visions  of  St  Bridget,  midaf 
the  authority  of  Turrecreroata,  were  avouched  by  the  Council  of  Basla. 
See  GerBon's  Tracts,  espedally  de  probatiooe  spbitamn,  de  distindiona  v» 
cmnun  visionom  a  fiusis.—  Heljrot,  iv.  p.  96,  Shroeek,  zxziiL  p.  18S,  dbe. 
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had  constant  personal  inteiconrse  with  the  Saints,  with 
the  Virgb,  with  our  Lord  himself.  In  later  days 
Christian  chari^,  as  well  as  Mysticism,  had  its  Saints^ 
St  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

To  assert,  to  propagate  the  fame,  the  miracles,  of  his 
pn^r  Saint  was  the  duty  of  every  Eang,  of  every 
burgher,  of  every  parishioner,  more  especially  of  the 
Priesthood  in  the  Church  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
which  usually  boasted  of  his  body  buried  under  the 
high  altar,  or  of  relics  of  that  body.  Most  churches 
had  a  comm^norative  .Anniversary  of  the  Saint,  on 
which  his  wonders  were  the  subjects  of  inexhaustible 
sermons.  It  was  the  great  day  of  pomp,  procession, 
rejoicing,  feasting,  sometimes  rendered  more  attractive 
by  some  new  miracle,  by  some  marvellous  cure,  some 
devil  ejected,  something  which  vied  with  or  outdid  the 
wonders  of  every  neighboring  Saint.  Of  old,  the 
Saint-worshippers  were  more  ambitious.  In  the  days 
of  St  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus  urges  on  Ins  friend 
Posthumianus  to  publish  everywhere,  in  his  distant 
travel  or  on  his  return  from  the  East,  the  fiune  of  St 
Martin.^  ^*  Pass  not  Campania ;  make  him  known  to 
the  holy  Paulinus,  through  him  it  will  be  published  in 
Borne,  in  Italy,  and  in  Illyricum.  If  you  travel  to 
the  ri^t,  let  it  be  heard  in  Carthage,  where  he  may 
rival  Cyprian;  if  to  the  left,  in  Corinth,  who  will 
esteem  him  wiser  than  Plato,  more  patient  than  Soc- 
rates. Let  Egypt,  let  Asia  hear  the  iame  of  the  Graul- 
ish  Saint.''     That,  however,  was  when  Saints  were 

iDtun  recnrris  divenaflqne  regiones,  loca,  portiiB,  insolas,  orbesqiM 
pNBter  lagiB,  Martmi  Domen  et  gloriam  sparge  per  popolos.  —  V.  S.  Marti- 
u  Dialog,  iii.  p.  5S3. 
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rare.  More  restricted  commerce,  and  the  preoccopft- 
tion  of  every  land,  every  city,  every  church  with  its 
own  patron  Saint,  confined  within  the  province,  dty, 
or  hamlet,  all  who  had  not  some  universal  claim  to  re- 
spect, or  some  wide-spread  fraternity  to  promulgate 
their  name.  Yet  though  there  migfat  be  jealousy  or 
rivalry  in  the  worship  of  distant  or  neighboring  Saints ; 
as  the  heathens  denied  not  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
even  hostile  nations,  whom  themselves  did  not  worship 
as  gods ;  so  none  would  question  the  saintship,  the  in- 
tercessory powers,  the  marvels  of  another  Saint. 

Thus  throughout  Christendom  was  there  to  eveiy 
Lag^ndi.  community  and  every  individual  man  an  In- 
tercessor with  the  one  Grreat  Intercessor  between  God 
and  man,  some  intermediate  being,  less  awful,  more 
humble,  whose  office,  whose  charge,  almost  whose  duty 
it  was  to  speed,  or  who,  if  offended,  might  withhold 
the  suppliant  orison.  Every  one  of  these  Saints  had 
his  life  of  wonder,  the  legend  of  his  virtues,  his  mira- 
cles, perhaps  his  martyrdom,  his  shrines,  his  relics. 
The  legend  was  to  his  votaries  a  sort  of  secondary 
Gospel,  wrought  into  the  belief  by  the  constant  itera- 
tion of  its  names  and  events.  The  legend,  in  tru^, 
was  the  dominant,  universal  poetry  of  the  times.  Un- 
less it  had  been  poetry  it  had  not  ruled  the  mind  of 
man  ;  but,  having  been  poetry,  it  must  submit  to  re- 
main poetry.  It  is  the  mythic  literature  of  Christen- 
dom,^ interminable  in  its  extent ;  but,  as  its  whole  life 

<  H.  lltury^t  work,  **Les  L^gendos  Pieoses,"  has  exluuistod  Uie  sabject. 
TLe  more  caotioiu  roaden  must  be  warned  that  IC.  Maiixy  carriea  np  \aa 
BjBtem,  where  few  ChrUtiaDS  wiU  follow  him,  with  hardlj  less  audacity  than 
Straass  himself,  into  the  Scriptural  narratives.  But  while  we  admit  that 
Che  desire  of  conformity'  with  the  Lifts  of  the  Saviour  suggested  a  graaft 
part  of  the  incidents,  and  that  the  Gospel  miracles  suggested  the  miraclaii 
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is  in  its  particnlarity,  it  suffers  and  withers  into  dnlness 
by  being  brought  into  a  more  compendious  form ;  and 
so  it  is  that  Hagiographj  has  withdrawn  into  its  propef 
domain,  and  left  the  province  of  human  afiairs  to  his- 
tory, which  is  not  disdainful,  oi  course,  of  the  inci* 
dental  information  or  illustration  of  events,  manners, 
characters,  which  transpire  through  the  cloud  of  mar^ 
vels.  Even  the  philosophy  of  history  endeavors  only 
to  divine  how  men  believ^,  or  believed  that  they  be- 
lieved, this  pbrpetual  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  how  that  whidi  was  then  averred  on 
the  authority  of  experience  has  now  fallen  into  neglect 
as  contrary  to  all  experience :  so  that  even  the  most 
vigorous  attempt  to  reinstate  them  is  received  as  a  des- 
perate, hardly  serious,  effort  of  paradoxical  ingenuity, 
falls  dead  on  the  general  mind,  hardly  provokes  scorn 
or  ridicule,  and,  in  fact,  is  transcended  in  interest  by 
every  transitory  folly  or  new  hallucination  which  seems 
to  be  the  indispensable  aliment  required  by  some  part 
of  mankind  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  social  or 
intellectual  state. 

The  legend  was  perpetually  confirmed,  illustrated, 
kept  alive  by  the  substantial,   if  somewhat  Rdiot. 
dimly  and  mysteriously  shown,  relics  which  were  either 
in  the  church,  under  the  altar,  or  upon  the  altar ;  the 
treasure  of  the  community,  or  the  property,  the  tali»- 

of  the  later  Sainte  —  the  originality,  the  troth,  the  unapproachable  dignltj 
of  the  Gospel  type  is  not  only  nnimpaiied,  bnt  to  me  becomes  only  more 
distinct  and  real.  There  is  an  intimate  harmony,  nowhere  else  (band,  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  snpematuraL  The'  line  appears  in  my  Judgment 
broad  and  clear;  and  those  who,  like  the  modem  adyocatee  fbr  the  belief 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  resolve  the  whole  into  the  attainment  of  a  proper  frame 
«f  mind  to  reeeiye  legend  as  tmth,  seeoi  to  me  to  eat  np  altogether  all  b^* 
lief  in  miracle. 
Compare  some  good  obeenrations  of  M.  Amp^  Le^on  XTV. 
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of  the  prelate,  the  noble,  or  the  king.  The  reli- 
quarj  was  the  most  precioos  ornament  in  the  ladj'a 
chamber,  in  the  knight^s  armory,  in  the  king's  hall  of 
state,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope. 
Our  history  has  perhaps  dwelt  on  relics  with  sufficient 
frequency.  Augustine,  in  the  earlier  times,  had  re- 
proved the  wandering  monks  who  made  a  trade  of  sell- 
ing martyrs'  limbs,  ^^  if  indeed  they  are  the  limbs  of 
martyrs."  ^  The  Theodosian  Code  had  prohibited  the 
violation  of  the  tombs  q£  the  martyrs,  and*  the  removal 
and  sale  of  their  bodies.^  Ghr^ory  the  Great  had  re- 
proved the  Greek  practice  of  irreverently  disinterring 
and  sending  about  the  bodies  of  Saints :  he  reused  to 
the  Empress  of  Constantinople  relics  of  St.  Paul.*  We 
have  seen  with  what  jealous  parsimony  he  distributed 
the  filings  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter.^  But,  as  the 
world  darkened,  these  laws  fell  into  desuetude :  the  first 
reverential  feeling  died  away.  In  truth,  to  the  multi- 
plication, dissemination,  veneration  of  relics  conspired 
all  the  weaknesses,  passions,  innate  and  seemingly  in- 
extinguishable propensities  of  mankind;  the  fondness 
for  cherishing  memorials  of  the  beloved,  in  human  af- 
fection so  excusable,  so  amiable,  how  much  more  so  of 
objects  of  holy  love,  the  Saints,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Saviour  himself  I  the  pride  of  possessing  what  is  rare; 
the  desire  to  keep  alive  religious  associations  and  rdig- 
ious  thoughts ;  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood,  the 
pious  fraud  of  the  priesthood,  admitted  to  be  Christian 

^  I>«  oper.  Monachoram,  e.  S.  * 

*  HomaDmn  oorpiu  nemo  ad  altanun  locum  tnnafent,  nemo  mutynm 
detnhmt,  nemo  meroetor. 

•  Ad  Imperat  Constant.  —  Compam  Act  Ordinb  8.  Beneikti  H.  Pnrf 
zxx. 

«VoLii  P.9S. 
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yirtae  in  order  to  promote  devotion  and  so  the  spiritnal 
welfiure  of  man.  Add  to  all  this  the  inherent  indefea- 
sible power  ascribed  to  relics  to  work  miracles*  No 
wonder  that  with  the  whole  Christian  world  deeming 
i  meritorioiis  and  holy  to  believe,  dangerous,  impious 
to  doubt,  there  should  be  no  end  or  Hmit  to  belief;  that 
the  wood  of  the  true  Cross  should  grow  into  a  forest ; 
that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  transmuted  into  kings,  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vir- 
gins, should  be  worshipped  in  the  rich  commercial  cities 
on  the  Rhine ;  that  delicacy  and  even  reverence  should 
not  take  offence,  as  at  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
that  the  most  perishable  things  should  become  imper- 
ishable, the  garments  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Saints. 
Not  even  the  fiercest  feuds  could  detect  imposture. 
Tours  and  Poitiers  quanelled  for  the  body  of  St  Maiv 
tin ;  St.  Benedict  was  stolen  away  from  Italy :  we  have 
seen  the  rejoicing  at  bis  arrival  in  France ;  and  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  Eginhard  to  Italy  in  search  of  pious 
plunder.  There  were  omstant  wars  between  monastery 
and  monastery ;  marauding  campaigns  were  carried  on 
against  some  neighboring  treasure-house.  France  was 
smitten  with  fomine,  because  Clotaire  II.  cut  off  and 
stole  an  arm  of  St.  D^iys,  under  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil.i  It  was  virtue  in  St.  Ouen  to  steal  the  head 
of  St.  Afarculph.  But  as  to  disputing  the  genumeness, 
unless  of  rival  relics,  or  questioning  their  wondeivwork- 
ing  power,  it  never  entered  into  the  pro&ne  thought 
of  man.     How  the  Crusades  immeasurably  increased 

1  AnnalaB  Dagobert.  Hennan  Comer  glTet  tlie  price  of  some  relics. 
Egilmoiid,  Archbishop  of  Canterhuy,  bought  for  his  Church  (a.  d.  inzxi.) 
so  Sim  of  St.  Augasdoe,  st  Pavis,  for  100  talents  of  pure  sUver  and  one 
sfgoid. 
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the  wealdi  of  Western  Chnstendom  in  relics,  how  they 
evened  an  important  branch  of  traffic,  needs  no  fiirther 
illustration.  To  the  very  verge  of  our  histmc  period 
the  worship  of  relics  is  in  its  unshaken  authority.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  die  Duke  of  Beny 
obtains  a  piece  of  the  head  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  as 
a  most  splendid  present  for  the  dty  of  Poitiers  from  the 
Abbey  of  St  Denys;^  he  had  already  obtained  the 
chin.  The  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trdves- 
a  treasure  possessed  by  more  than  one  other  Church, 
and  more  than  one  avouched  by  Papal  authority — may 
show  how  deep-rooted  in  human  nature  is  thb  strange 
form  of  religiousness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
illustrations  of  relio-worship  occurs  after  the  close  of 
our  history,  during  the  pontificate  of  ^neas  Sylvius, 
Pius  n.  The  head  of  St*  Andrew  (Amalfi  boasted 
the  immemorial  possession  of  the  body)  had  been  wor- 
shipped for  centuries  at  Patras.  As  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced in  the  Morea,  the  fugitive  Despot  would  not 
leave  this  precious  treasure  exposed  to  the  profane  in- 
sults of  the  unbelievers.  He  carried  it  with  him  in  his 
flight  Kings  vied  for  the  purchase ;  vast  sums  were 
offered.  The  Pope  urged  upon  the  Despot  that  be 
could  not  permit  such  a  relic  to  repose  anywhere  but  at 
Rome.  The  head  of  St  Andrew  should  rest  by  that 
of  his  brother  St  Peter ;  the  Saint  himself  would  re- 
sist any  other  arrangement  The  Despot  arrived  at 
Ancona  with  his  freight.  It  was  req>ected  by  the 
stormy  seas.     A  Cardinal  of  the  most  blameless  life 


X  PtrdciilAm  qiuuidam  capitis  ^ut  Buictif  a  parte  portariori  yemu  i 
dextnm  ad  mddnni  trian^U,  in  longitiidtea  et  latitodlna  spadiiai  trioi 
difitoniin.— Ral.  da  St.  Dmjs.  ^v.  IS.  Tha  miitaatkMi  savms  sot  It 
have  beeL  thongbt  ineTeient 
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was  chosen  to  receive  and  inspect  the  relic ;  bj  what 
signs  he  judged  the  head  to  be  that  of  St.  Andrew  we 
know  not.  But  Rcnnagna  was  in  too  dangerous  a  state 
to  allow  it  at  once  to  be  transported  to  Rome ;  the 
fierce  Piccinino  or  the  atheist  Malatesta  wonld  not 
have  scrupled  to  have  seized  it  for  their  own  use,  woiv 
shipped  it,  or  sold  it  at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  was 
conveyed  for  security  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nami. 
When  Piccinino's  forces  were  dispersed,  and  peace  re 
stored,  it  was  brought  in  stately  procession  to  Rome« 
It  was  int^ided  that  the  most  glorious  heads  of  St.  Pe> 
ter  and  St.  Paul  should  go  forth  to  meet  that  of  their 
brother  Apostle.  But  the  vast  mass  of  gold  which  en« 
shrined,  the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected,  these  relics 
were  too  heavy  to  l)e  moved :  so  without  them  tb< 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  whole  population  of  Rome 
thronged  forih  to  the  meadows  near  the  Milvian 
Bridge.  The  Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
head ;  a  hymn  was  sung,  entreating  the  Saint's  aid  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  on 
die  altar  of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  then  conveyed 
through  the  city,  decorated  with  all  splendor  (the  Jubi- 
lee under  Nicolas  V.  saw  not  Rome  more  crowded),  to 
St.  Peter's.  Cardinal  Bessarion  preached  a  sermon; 
the  head  was  deposited  with  those  of  his  brother  Apos- 
tles under  the  high  altar.^ 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  after  death 
continued  to  reveal  more  and  more  fully  its  awfnl  se- 
crets. Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven  became  more  distinct, 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  more  visible.  Their  site,  their  to- 
pography, their  torments,  their  trials,  their  enjoyments, 
,  became  more  conceivable,   almost  more  palpable  to 

i  Commentarii  Pii  n. 
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sense :  till  Dante  summed  up  the  whole  of  this  tradi- 
tional Iore«  or  at  least,  with  a  Poet^s  intuitive  sagacity, 
seized  on  all  which  was  most  imposing,  effective,  real, 
and  condensed  it  in  his  three  coordinate  poems.  That 
H«u.  Hell  had  a  local  existence,  that  immaterial 

spirits  suffered  bodilj  and  material  torments  ;  none,  or 
scarcelj  one  hardy  speculative  mind,  presumed  to 
doubt.^  Hell  had  admitted,  according  to  legend,  more 
than  one  visitant  from  this  ui^>6r  world,  who  returned 
to  relate  his  fearful  journey  to  wcmdering  man:  St. 
Fiercy,^  St.  Vettin,^  a  layman  Bemilo.^  But  all  these 
early  descents  interest  us  only  as  Aey  may  be  supposed 
or  appear  to  have  been  fiunt  types  of  the  great  Italian 
Poet.  Dante  is  the  one  authorized  topographer  of  the 
mediedval  Hell.^  His  originality  is  no  more  called  in 
question  by  these  mere  signs  and  manifestations  of  die 
popular  belief  than  by  the  existence  and  reality  of 

1  SootoB  Erigena,  perhaps  alone,  dared  to  question  tiie  locality  of  Hell, 
and  the  material  tortures  of  the  damned.  Divenas  snppUoionim  tnaua 
non  localiter  in  quadam  parte,  velati  toto  hajos  visibilis  creaturp,  et  nt  sim- 
plidter  dicam  neqae  intra  diveisitatem  totias  nature  a  Deo  condite  flitiiiM 
esse  credimus;  et  neque  nunc  esse,  et  nusqnam  et  nnnqnam.  The  pnnlrii- 
meat  in  which  Erigena  belieyed  was  tenrible  remorse  of  oonsdence,  tlM 
sense  of  impossible  repentance  or  pardon.  At  the  final  absorption  of  all 
things,  that  genuine  Indian  absorption,  derived  from  his  master  the  FSen- 
do-IKonjnsius,  evil  and  sin  wovld  be  destroyed  forever,  not  evfl  ones  and 
.sinners.  Erigena  boldly  cites  Origen*  and  extorts  from  other  authorities  an 
opinion  to  the  same  efibct,  of  the  final  salvation,  the  return  unto  the  Deity, 
of  the  DevO  himselt  There  is  nothing  eternal  but  God.  Onme  quod 
fftemnm  in  Deo  solummodo  inteDigi;  nee  ulla  stemitas  extra  enm  qui  so- 
lus est  ctemus  et  sstemitas.  He  thus  gets  rid  of  all  relating  to  eternal 
are.  Read  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  6th  Book  de  Natnn,  from  tbe 
sxT.th  at  least  to  xxzvi.th  chaptem. 

«Bede,  iii.  19.  BUbillon,  Acto  S.  Benedicti,  iH.  807.  The  BoDandislav 
Jan.  ii.  p.  44. 

«llabfflon,iv.i7a. 

«  Flodoaid,  iii.  8. 

*  See  Damiani*s  Hell  and  Heaven,  !v.  1^.  ziv.  viiL  t.  OonsoH  list 
00dm  m. 
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those  objects  or  scenes  in  external  nature  which  he 
describes  with  such  unrivalled  tmth.^  In  Dante  meet 
unreconciled  (who  thought  of  or  cared  for  their  recon- 
ciliation?) those  strange  contradictions,  immaterial 
souk  subject  to  material  torments :  spirits  which  had 
put  off  the  mortal  body,  cognizable  by  the  corporeal 
sense.^  The  medisdval  Hell  had  gathered  from  all  ages, 
all  lands,  all  races,  its  imagery,  its  denizens,  its  site,  its 
access,  its  commingling  horrors ;  from  the  old  Jewish 
traditions,  perhaps  from  the  regions  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  the  Pagan  poets,  witli 
th^ir  black  rivers,  their  Cerberus,  their  boatman  and 
his  crazy  vessel;  perhaps  from  the  Teutonic  Hela, 
throng  some  oC  the  earUer  visions.  Then  came  the 
great  Poet,  and  reduced  all  this  wild  chaos  to  a  kind  of 
order,  moulded  it  up  with  the  cosmical  notions  of  the 
times,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  prevalent 
mundane  system.  Above  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  very 
borders  of  our  world ;  he  made  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  one  with  our  present  life ;  he  mingled  in  close 

1  There  is  a  strange  book  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  serenteenth 
centoTj,  "De  Inferno,**  by  Antonio  Bnsca  (Milan,  1621).  It  is  dedicated 
with  feaifti]  simplicity  to  our  Sarionr.  It  settles  gravely,  logicallj,  as  it 
would  be  supposed  anthoritatively,  and  not  without  erudition,  eveiy  ques- 
tion relating  to  Hell  and  its  Inliabitants,  its  place,  extent,  divisions,  tor- 


3  This  was  embairassing  to  the  philoeopMo  heathen.  "  Tantum  vahdi 
error,  ut  corpora  cremata  cum  soirent,  tamen  ea  fieri  apud  inferos  fingerent 
qnm  sine  corporibus  nee  fieri  poesnnt  nee  intelligi.  Animos  enim  per  seip- 
ios  TiTtntes  non  peteraat  mente  complecti,  formam  aliquam  figuramque 
quserebont."  —  Cicer.  Tusc.  i.  c  16.  Rusca  lavs  it  down  as  the  .Catholic 
doctrine,  '*  Doce(  tamen  Oatholica  Veritas,  infemum  malorum  carcerem 
esse  locum  qnendam  materialem  et  corporeum."  1.  o.  zxviii.  The  more 
enlightened  Peter  Lombard  speaks  of  **  oon  oorporalem,  sed  corpori  simi- 
lem.**  Souls  were  borne  bodily  to  Heaven  by  visible  Angels,  fought  for  by 
visible  Derfls.    See  the  battle  for  the  Soul  of  King  Dagobert.    Maury,  p. 
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and  intimate  relation  the  present  and  the  fnture.  Hell, 
Purgatory,  Heaven  were  but  an  immediate  expansion 
and  extension  of  the  present  world.  And  this  is  among 
the  wonderful  causes  of  Dante's  power,  the  realizing 
the  unreal  by  the  admixture  of  the  real :  eyen  as  in  his 
imagery  the  actual,  homely,  everyday  language  or  si- 
militude mingles  with  and  heightens  the  fantastic,  the 
vague,  th«j  transmundane.  What  etkct  had  hdl  pro- 
luced,  if  peopled  by  ancient,  almost  immemorial  ob- 
jects of  human  detestation,  Nimrod  or  Iscariot,  or 
Julian  or  Mohammed  ?  It  was  when  Popes  all  but 
living,  Kings  but  now  on  their  thrones,  6uel6  who  had 
hardly  ceased  to  walk  the  streets  of  Florence,  Ghibel- 
lines  almost  yet  in  exile,  revealed  their  awful  doom  — 
this  it  was  which,  as  it  expressed  the  passions  and  the 
fears  of  mankind  of  an  instant,  immediate,  actual, 
bodily,  comprehensible  place  of  torment :  so,  wherever 
it  was  read,  it  de^>ened  that  notion,  and  made  it  more 
distinct  and  natural.  This  was  the  Hell,  conterminous 
to  the  earth,  but  separate,  as  it  were,  by  a  gulf  passed 
by  almost  instantaneous  transition,  of  which  the  Priest- 
hood held  the  keys.  These  keys  the  audacious  Poet 
had  wrenched  from  their  hands,  and  dared  to  turn  on 
many  of  themselves,  speaking  even  against  Popes  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Of  that  which  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, Heaven  were  in  popular  opinion  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante  was  but  the  fidl,  deep,  concentred 
expression ;  what  he  embodied  in  verse  all  men  believed, 
feared,  hoped. 

Purgatory  had  now  its  intermediate  place  betwe^i 
Pwcatoiy.  Heavcu  and  Hell,  as  unquestioned,  as  undb- 
turbed  by  doubt ;  its  existence  was  as  mucJi  an  article 
of  uncontested  popular  belief  as  Heav3n  or  Hell,     It 
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were  as  unjost  and  nnphilosophical  to  attribute  alt  the 
legendary  lore  which  realized  Purgatory,  to  the  sordid 
myention  of  the  Churchman  or  the  Monk,  as  it  would 
be  unhistorical  to  deny  the  use  which  was  made  of 
fliis  superstition  to  exact  tribute  from  the  fears  or  the 
fondness  of  mankind.  But  the  abuse  grew  out  of  the 
belief;  the  belief  was  not  slowly,  subtly,  deliberately 
instilled  into  the  mind  for  the  sake  of  the  abuse.  Pur- 
gatory, possible  with  St.  Augustine,^  probable  with 
Gregory  the  Oreat,  grew  up,  I  am  persuaded  (its 
growth  is  singularly  indistinct  and  untraceable),  out 
of  the  mercy  and  modesty  of  the  Priesthood.  To  the 
etemi^  of  Hell  torments  there  is  and  ever  must  be — ' 
notwithstanding  the  peremptory  decrees  of  dogmatic 
theol(^  and  the  reverential  dr^E^l  in  so  many  religious 
minds  of  tampering  with  what  seems  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  —  a  tacit  repugnance.  But  when 
ihe  doom  of  every  man  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  Priest; 
on  his  absolution  or  refusal  of  absolution,  that  Priest 
might  well  tremble  with  some  natural  awe — awe  not 
confessed  to  himself —  at  dismissing  tiie  soul  to  an  irrev 
ocable,  unrepealable,  unchangeable  destiny.  He  would 
not  be  averse  to  pronounce  a  more  mitigated,  a  revers- 
ible sentence.  The  keys  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell  were 
a  fearful  trust,  a  terrible  responsibility;  the  key  of 
Pui^tory  might  be  used  widi  &r  less  presumption, 
with  less  trembling  confidence.  Then  came  naturally, 
as  it  might  seem,  the  strengthening  and  exaltation  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  religious 
ceremonials,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints :  and 
these  all  within  the  province,  within  the  power  of  the 
1  De  flde  ot  (^»er.,  e.  IS.  On  Gregory,  lee  note,  roL  iL  ^  101. 
VOL.  vm.  19 
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Sacerdotal  Order.  Their  aathoriiy,  their  influoMse, 
their  intervention,  closed  not  with  the  grave.  The  de- 
parted soul  was  still  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Priest.  Thej  had  yet  a  mission,  it  might  be  of 
mercy ;  they  had  still  some  power  of  saving  the  soul 
after  it  had  departed  from  the  body.  Their  fiuthfii) 
love,  their  inexhaustible  interest  might  yet  rescue  the 
sinner;  for  he  had  not  reached  those  gates  —  over 
which  alone  was  written,  ^^  There  is  no  Hope'^  —  the 
gates  of  Hell.  That  which  was  a  mercy,  a  consda- 
tion,  became  a  trade,  an  inexhaustible  source  <^  wealth. 
Praying  souls  out  of  Purgatory  by  Masses  said  on  their 
iiMMf.  bdialf,  became  an  ordinary  office,  an  office 
which  deserved,  which  could  demand,  which  did  de- 
mand, the  most  prodigal  remunerati(Hi.  It  was  later 
XndnitMMtt.  that  the  Indulgence,  originally  the  remission 
of  so  much  penance,  of  so  many  days,  weeks,  months, 
years ;  or  of  that  which  was  the  commutation  for  pen- 
ance, so  much  almsgiving  or  munificence  to  churches  or 
Churchmen,  in  sound  at  least  extended  (and  mankind, 
the  high  and  low  vulgar  of  mankind,  are  governed  by 
sound}  its  significance :  it  was  literally  understood,  as 
the  remission  of  so  many  years,  sometimes  centoiies,  of 
Purgatory.* 

If  there  were  living  men  to  whom  it  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  visit  and  to  return  and  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 

^  Undft  qoibusdAin  in  locis  ooncedebAntur  tandem  exprease  indnlgentia 
m  pamA  tt  a  om^  licet  qoidam  summi  Pontifioee  abenrdim  ceuiiuMe  ti* 
deotur  aUqnae  indnlgeiitii|e  A  pcMiA  «t  a  onlpft  ease  aominandaa,  com  a  aole 
Deo  culpa  deleator;  et  indulgentia  est  remissio  pcens  temporalis,  .  .  . 
Unde  qnidam  oonoessiones  hi^usmodi  magis  deceptiones  qoam  indulgentia* 
rum  conoeeaiones  interpretantes  cnmeaa  intantii  lacri  temporalis  fieri  jwli- 
cabant,  dif)ere  non  timebant,  anima  nostra  naoseat  snper  dbo  leTissimo.  — 
Gobellnus  Persona,  p.  890.  This  was  in  Germany  daring  the  Schisov 
aboye  a  centorr  belbre  Lather. 
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remote  and  terrible  Hell,  there  were  those  too  who 
were  admitted  in  vision,  or  in  actual  life  to  more  acces- 
sible Purgatory,  and  brought  back  intelligence  of  its 
real  local  existence,  and  of  the  state  of  souls  within  its 
penitential  circles.  There  is  a  legend  of  St.  Paul  him- 
•elf ;  of  the  French  monk  St.  Farcy ;  of  Drithelm, 
related  by  Bede  ;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  Matthew  Paris  relates  two  or 
three  journeys  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  of  Thurkill, 
an  Essex  peasant,  very  wild  and  fimtastic.  The  Pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick,  the  Purgatory  of  Owen  Miles, 
the  vision  of  Alberic  of  Monte  Casino,  were  among  the 
most  popular  and  wide-spread  legends  of  the  ages  pre- 
ceding Dante ;  and  as  in  Hell,  so  in  Purgatory,  Dante 
sums  up  in  bis  noUe  verses  the  whole  theory,  the 
whole  popular  belief  as  to  this  intermediate  sphere.^ 

If  Hdl  and  Pui^tory  thus  dimly  divulged  their 
gloomy  mysteries,  if  they  had  been  visited  by  those 
who   returned   to  actual   life,   Heaven  wasHM^ttn. 
unapproached,  unapproachable.     To  be  wrapt  to  the 

1  VincMit  of  BeMiTais.  8«e  Uie  carious  rolame  of  Mr.  Wright,  St  Pat- 
rlek*s  Pnigatory,  on  Timdale,  p.  82,  &c  On  Patrick*8  Purgatory  in  all  ita 
5nin8,  as  sanctioned  bj  Popes,  and  by  the  Bollandist  writers,  as  it  appears 
in  Calderon's  poetiy,  and  as  it  is  kept  op  by  Irish  popnlar  superstition  and 
priestcraft,  Mr.  Wright- has  collected  many  wild  details.  Papal  authority, 
as  shown  by  an  Inscription  in  the  cloister  of  St  Andrea  and  St  Gregorio 
in  Borne,  testifies  to  the  ftot,  which,  I  saspect,  would  haye  startled  St 
Qragoiy  himself^  that  he  got  a  monk  out  of  Pmgatoiy  at  the  suLpeoat  «# 
thirty  masses. 

D.O.M. 

demens  Papft  X. 

Oultimi  danMntiam  Till,  et  Villi 

Imitatos  .  . 

Id  hoe  8.  Gregorfl  Templom. 

UU  »^^  misdS  ■.ntnuun  mOBMhl 

Sz  ifnt  puigBtotto  libtraTit,  4e. 
(  Copied  by  an  aeoomplished  firiand  of  the  antiior. 
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higber  Heaven  remained  the  privilege  of  the  Apostle ; 
the  popular  conception  was  content  to  rest  in  modest 
Ignorance.  Though  the  Saints  might  descend  on  bene& 
icent  missions  to  the  world  of  man  ;  of  the  site  of  theii 
beatitude,  of  the  state  of  the  Blest,  of  the  joys  of  the 
supernal  world,  thej  brought  but  vague  and  indefinite 
tidings.  In  truth,  the  notion  of  Heaven  was  inextri- 
cably mingled  up  with  the  astronomical  and  cosmogon- 
ical  as  well  as  with  the  theological  notions  of  the  age. 
Dante's  Paradise  blends  the  Ptolemaic  system  with  the 
nine  angelic  circles  of  the  Pseudo  Dionysius ;  tlie  ma- 
terial heavens  in  their  nine  circles ;  above  and  beyond 
Aem,  in  the  invisible  heavens,  the  nine  Hierarchies; 
and  yet  higher  than  the  highest  heavens  the  dwelling 
of  the  Ineffiible  Trinity.  The  Beatific  Vision,  whether 
immediate  or  to  await  the  Last  Day,  had  be^i  eluded 
rather  than  determined,  tQl  the  rash  and  presumptuous 
theology  of  Pope  John  XXH.  compelled  a  declaration 
from  the  Church.  But  yet  tltis  ascent  to  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  would  seem  from  Dante,  the  best  inter- 
preter of  the  dominant  conceptions,  to  have  been  an 
especial  privilege,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of  the  most 
Blessed  of  the  Blessed,  the  Saint  of  Saints.  There  is 
a  manifest  gradation  in  Beatitude  and  Sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  universal  cosmical  theory,  the  Earth,  the 
round  and  level  earth,  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem.^   It  was  usually  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  the 

I  The  Eaftera  notionR  may  be  gathered  from  the  carious  Treatiae  of  Goa- 
maa  Iiidicopteoetes,  printed  by  llontfaucon,  in  his  Collectio  NoTa.  Gosmas 
wrote  about  a.  d.  535.  He  is  perhaps  the  earliest  type  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Scriptural  Philosophers;  with  all  the  positiveness  and  con- 
temptuousness  of  ignorance,  he  proves  that  the  heavens  are  a  vault,  ftom 
Isaiah  zi.  22;  from  Job,  acoording  to  the  LXX.,  and  St  Paul's  image  of  a 
Tabernacle.  The  second  Prologue  is  to  reftite  the  notion  that  the  earth  m 
a  sphere,— the  antipodes,  whioh  aiifint  w«ra  notao  diidaiBfliI]|}r  dealad,  era 
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Tast,  cireamambient,  endless  ocean ;  bnt  beyond  that 
ocean  (with  a  dim  reminiscence,  it  should  seem,  of  the 
Blysian  Fields  of  the  poets)  was  placed  a  Paradise, 
where  the  sonls  of  men  hereafter  to  be  blest,  awaited 
the  final  resunrection.  Dante  takes  the  other  theory  i 
he  peoples  the  nine  material  heavens  —  that  is,  llie 
cycle  of  tfie  Moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  firmament 
above,  or  the  Primum  Mobile  —  with  those  who  arc» 
admitted  to  a  progressively  advancing  state  of  gloary 
and  blessedness.  All  this,  it  should  seem,  is  below  the 
ascending  circles  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  that  im- 
mediate vestibule  or  fore-court  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  into  which  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Saints  are  admitted.  They  are  commingled  with, 
yet  unabsorbed  by,  the  Redeemer,  in  mystic  union ; 
yet  the  mysticism  still  reverently  endeavors  to  maintain 

B<m'  tamed  yfxaddmc  lA^Oi :  men  would  fidi  in  oppoaito  dbections.  PaimdSM 
18  beyond  the  cmmmflaent  Ocean ;  souls  are  received  in  Paradise  till  the 
last  day  (p.  316).  He  afterwards  asserts  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the 
spherical  notion  of  the  earth  with  the  resurrection.  He  gives  sereiml 
opinions,  all  &t  which,  hn  his  opinion,  are  eqoally  wrong.  01  ftkv  i^  ainbP 
rdc  infXf^  fiovof  furd,  ddvorov,  neptm>Xeifetv  oi>v  ry  a^atp^,  koI  dpdu  tjtoi 
ytyvooKov  wuvra  Xtycvov  ol  Sk  mU  furevaufidTuatv  poChnrrai,  koX  irpopuh 
-^  iunra^own,  olc  ko*  hrerat  XiyFtv  i^  &noXov&la(  KaT(OJbw^m  t^  a^pav. 
The  heaTens  are  indinolnble,  and  all  spirltnalized  bodies  are  to  ascend  to 
leayen.  He  gets  rid  of  the  strong  passages  about  the  beayens  passing 
away,  as  metaphoit  (thit  in  others  he  treated  as  absnrd  or  impious).  He 
ieniee  the  authenticity  of  the  GathoBc  Epistlee. 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  I  presume  to  call  the  Angelology  of  flrit 
rreatise  shows  it  to  be  earlier  than  the  Pseudo-Dionysius;  that  woriL  can- 
not have  been  known  to  Cosmas.  One  office  of  the  Angels  is  to  move  — 
they  are  the  perpetual  movers  of,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.  After  the 
Last  day,  the  stars,  sun,  and  moon  being  no  more  wanted,  the  Angels  will 
be  released  from  their  duty,  p.  IM.  The  Angels  cany  the  rain  up  from 
hearen  into  the  dooda,  and  so  manage  the  stars  as  to  cause  Eclipses. 
These  are  guardian  Angels.  The  Angels  do  not  ascend  above  the  stars, 
».  815. 
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■ome  distinction  in  r^ard  to  this  Li^t,  which,  as  it 
has  descended  upon  earth,  is  dmwn  up  again  to  the 
hi^est  Heavens,  and  has  a  kind  of  communion  witii 
the  yet  Incommunicable  Ddtj.  That  in  all  the  Par- 
adise of  Dante  there  should  be  a  daiszling  sameness,  a 
mystic  indistinctness,  an  ins^Murable  blending  of  the 
r^  and  the  unreal,  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  still  more  incoherent 
and  incongruous  popular  conceptions  which  he  had  to 
rq>resent  and  to  harmonise.  It  is  more  wonderful  that, 
witii  these  few  elements,  Light,  Music,  and  Mysticism, 
he  should,  by  his  singular  talent  of  embodying  the 
purely  abstract  and  meti^ysical  thought  in  the  liv^ 
liest  imagery,  represent  such  things  with  the  most  ob- 
jective trutii,  yet  without  disturbing  their  fine  spirit- 
ualism* The  subtilest  scholasticism  is  not  more  subtile 
than  Dante.  It  is  perhaps  a  bold  assertion,  but  what 
is  there  on  these  transcendent  subjects,  in  the  vast  the- 
ology of  Aquinas,  of  which  the  essence  and  sum  is  not 
in  the  Paradise  of  Dante?  Dante,  perhaps,  though 
expressing  to  a  great  extent  the  popular  conception  of 
Heaven,  is  as  much  by  his  innate  sublimity  above  it,  as 
St  Thomas  himself.^ 


>  Eead  the  Ani^o-Sazon  datcription  of  PamdiM,  from  tlio  do  PhoBiiioi, 
ucribod  to  Lootontiao,  in  the  Exeter  book  by  Thoipe,  p.  197. 

I  em  dltpoiod  to  dte  a  deecriptSon  of  Pandleo  aoea^liiig  to  ite  ordintiy 
•oBceptioii,  almost  the  onlj  poaeible  oonoeptioii— liJb  without  aoy  of  Hi 
•rili  —  ftoia  a  Poet  older  than  Chaooer: — 

Thert  If  \jt  withoat*  0117  d«th, 
And  th«r  If  youthe  withonto  onj  «ld«, 
And  ther  l»  a]l«  maoiMr  welth  to  ireMe: 
And  th«r  is  refte  withoat  ony  tnTaOlt— 
And  ther  If  peef  wlthont  ony  ttottb, 
4nd  thOT  If  alto  BuuuMM  Ukyngtt  of  Hfc— 
And  ihcr  to  brlghl  fomw  CTV  to  bo  I 
And  tbor  to  aorore  wyntor  In  that  onntroe; 
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And  ther  i»  nort  wonUpe  and  honoor, 
ThAO  evw  badd*  kjnge  otb«r  «inp«oiir. 
Aad  ihar  If  filter  UMlodM  of  anaf  Im  MBft, 
Aad  tiler  If  pnjdDf  him  unoog*. 
And  thar  !•  »lto  man«r  Mmdihlpa  that  maj  ba, 
And  ihar  If  erare  parftet  lora  and  chariib; 
And  thar  If  wifdom  withont  ft»lja: 
Aad  thar  If  honaata  witboaft  Tllan^pa. 
AH  theaa  a  man  may  Jojaa  of  Harana  aall, 
Aa  yatta  tha  moat  aov«r«ign  Joya  of  alia 
If  tha  ilffht  of  Goddaa  bright  Am, 
In  whom  watoth  alia  manara  graaa. 
^  Hiwy  lit,  %pfAtA,  fnm  1188.  by  Twrntr.    Hirt.  of  li^ilaad,  ▼.  Mi 
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CHAPTER  jn, 

LATIN  LETTERS. 

Latik  Christianitt  might  seem  to  prol<mg,  to  per^ 
utintottm.  petuate,  the  reign  of  Latin  letters  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Without  Christianity,  the  language  of 
Cicero,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Tacitus,  might  have  expired 
with  the  empire  of  Julius,  of  Augustus,  and  <^  Tra- 
jan. At  the  Grerman  invasion  it  must  have  broken  up 
into  barbarous  and  shifting  dialects,  as  the  world  into 
barbarous  and  conflicting  kingdoms.  But  as  the  lan- 
guage of  religion,  it  continued  to  be  the  language  <^ 
letters,  for  letters  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
who  alone  could  write  books  or  read  books,  religious 
men.  Through  the  clergy,  the  secretaries  as  it  were 
of  mankind,  it  was  still  the  language  of  business,  of 
law,  of  public  affitirs,  of  international  treaties  and  pri- 
vate compacts,  because  it  was  the  only  common  lan- 
guage, and  because  the  ecclesiastics,  the  masters  of 
that  language,  were  from  this  and  from  causes  already 
traced,  the  ministers  of  kings,  the  compilers  of  codes 
of  law,  mostly  the  notaries  of  all  more  important 
transactions.  It  only  broke  down  gradually  ;  it  never, 
though  defaced  by  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms  and 
forms  of  speech,  by  changing  grammar  and  by  the 
MidntaiiMd  iutroductiou  of  uew  words,  fell  into  desu^ 
iM>^r-  tude.     It  even  just  before  its  abrogation  re- 
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vived  in  something  approaching  to  purity,  and  resumed 
within  its  own,  and  that  no  narrow  sphere,  its  old  es- 
tablished authority.  The  period  at  which  Latin  ceased 
to  be  the  spoken  language,  in  which  the  preacher  ad- 
dressed his  flock,  the  magistrate  the  commonalty,  the 
demagogue  the  populace,  was  of  course  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  especially  in  the  Romance  and  Teu- 
tonic divisions  of  mankind.  This  may  hereafter  be  the 
subject  of  very  difficult,  obscure,  it  must  be  feared, 
unsatis&ctory  inquiry. 

But  if  Latin  was  the  language  of  public  affiurs,  it 
was  cTen  more  exclusiirely  so  that  of  letters.  Not  only 
all  theologians,  for  a  time  all  poets  (at  least  those  whose 
poetry  was  written),  still  longer  ijl  historians,  to  the 
end  all  philosophers,  wrote  in  Latin.  Christian  liter- 
ature however  arose,  not  only  when  Latin  letters  had 
passed  their  meridian,  but  after  their  short  day  of  glory 
and  strength  had  sunk  into  exhaustion.  The  univer- 
sal empire  of  Rome  had  been  fatal  to  her  letters. 
Few,  indeed,  of  her  best  early  writers  had  been  Roman 
by  birth ;  but  they  were  Italians,  and  submitted  to  the 
spell  of  Roman  ascendency.  Even  under  the  Emper- 
ors, GtBXkl  and  Spain  began  to  ftimish  Latin  poets  and 
writers :  for  a  short  time  Rome  subdued  them  to  the 
rules  of  her  own  grammar  and  the  purer  usages  of  her 
speech.  But  in  the  next  century  Latin  letters,  except- 
ing only  among  the  great  jurisprudents,  seem  almost 
to  have  given  place  to  Greek.  They  awoke  again  pro- 
foundly corrupt ;  the  barbarizing  Augustan  historians 
sink  into  the  barbarous  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Africa 
becomes  a  prolific  but  dissonant  school  of  heathen  and 
of  Christian  writers ;  from  some  of  the  Panegyrists, 
who  were  Gallic  rhetoricians,  low  enough  in  styles  the 
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ftJl  is  rapid  and  extreme  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Tet 
even  in  this  respect  Latin  owes  its  vitality,  and  almost 
its  Latinitj,  to  Christian  writers.  Aogostine  and  Je- 
rome, though  their  Latin  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Livy  or  of  Cicero,  Imve  a  kind  of  dexterous  manage- 
ment, a  vigorous  mastery,  and  a  copiousness  of  Ian* 
guage,  unrivalled  in  their  days.  Sulpicius  Severus 
sm*passes  in  style  any  later  historical  work;  Salvian 
is  better  than  the  Panegyrists.  The  Octavius  of  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  has  more  of  the  older  grace  and  correct- 
ness than  any  treatise  of  the  day.  Heathenism,  or 
IndiflTerentism,  strangely  enough,  kept  up  the  Pagan 
supremacy  in  poetry  alone;  Claudian,  and  even  the 
few  lines  of  Merobaudes,  stand  higher  in  purity,  as 
in  the  life,  of  poetry,  than  all  the  Christian  hexam- 
etrists. 

Latin  letters,  therefore,  having  become  the  absoluto 
exclusive  property  of  the  clergy,  theology,  of  course, 
took  the  first  place,  and  almost  absorbed  into  itself 
every  other  branch  of  literature.  Oratory  was  that  of 
the  pulpit,  philosophy  was  divinity  in  another  form. 
Even  poetry  taught  theology,  or  at  its  highest  cele- 
brated the  holy  exploits  of  hermits  or  monks,  of  saints 
and  martyrs ;  and  so  it  was  through  centuries,  theology 
once  having  assumed,  held  its  unshaken  supremacy  over 
letters. 

But  at  the  time  of  Nicolas  V.  became  manifest  the 
great  revolution  within  Latin  Christianity  itself,  which 
was  eventually  to  be  fatal,  at  least  to  her  universal 
g^,,,^,,,^^.  dominion.  The  great  system  of  scholastic 
•*^'  theology,  the  last  development  of  that  excla* 

sive  Hierarchical  science,  which  had  swallowed  up  al] 
other  sciences,  of  which  philosophy  was  but  a  subject 
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{Kovinoe,  and  dialectics  an  humble  instrament,  found 
hsel^  instead  of  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  sole 
consummate  dictatorial  learning  of  the  world,  no  more 
than  the  retired  and  self-exiled  study  of  a  still  decrea»- 
ing  few,  the  professional  occupation  of  a  small  section 
of  the  reading  and  inquiring  world.  Its  empire  had 
visibly  passed  away  —  its  authority  was  shaken.  In 
its  CMrigin,,in  its  objects,  in  its  style,  in  its  immeasni^ 
able  dimensions,  in  its  scholasticism  in  short,  this  all- 
ruling  Theology  had  been  monastic ;  it  had  grown  up 
in  cloisters  and  in  schools.  There,  men  of  few  wants, 
and  those  wants  suf^lied  by  rich  endowments,  in  the 
dignity  which  belonged  to  the  acknowledged  leading 
intellects  of  the  age,  could  devote  to  such  avocations 
their  whole  undisturbed,  undivided  lives  —  lives^  at 
least,  in  which  nothii^  interfered  with  the  quiet,  mo- 
notonous, undistracting  religious  services.  But  Theol- 
ogy, before  it  would  give  up  its  tenacious  hold  on 
letters,  mutt  become  secular;  it  must  emancipate  itself 
from  scholasticism,  firom  monastidsm.  It  was  not  till 
after  that  first  revolution  that  the  emancipation  of  let- 
ters from  ihedogy  was  to  come. 

Our  history,  before  it  closes,  must  survey  the  im- 
mense, and,  notwithstanding  its  infinite  variety  and 
oomplexity  of  detail,  the  harmonious  edifice  of  Latin 
theology,^     We  must  behold  its  strife,  at  times  success 

1  That  tmrrey  muft  of  necessity  be  rapid,  and,  as  rapid,  imperfect;  nor 
can  I  boast  any  eztensire  or  profound  acquaintance  with  these  ponderoni 
tomes.  The  two  best  gnidw  whiob  I  have  been  able  to  find  (both  hav« 
read,  studied,  profited  by  their  laborious  predecessors)  are  Ritter,  in  the 
▼oinmea  of  his  Chiistliehe  Philotophie;,  which  embrace  this  part  of  his  his- 
toty;  and  an  excellent  Treatise  by  M.  Haureao,  de  la  Philosophic  Scolaa- 
tique  M4moire  Couronn^  par  rAcadfaaie,  2  tomes,  Paris,  1860. 

In  Snglind  we  hare  no  gnide.  Dr.  Hampden,  who,  (ton.  his  article  in 
tkB  Encyclopedia  HetiopoUtana,  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  promised  to  be  tht 
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fill,  always  obstiiiate,  with  philosophj —  its  active  and 
skOftil  employment  of  the  weapons  of  philos(^hy,  of 
dialectics,  against  their  master  —  its  octant  eflbrt  to 
be  at  once  philoso^^y  and  theology ;  the  irmptioii  of 
Aristoteliamsm  and  of  the  Arabic  philosophy,  of  whidi 
the  Church  did  not  at  first  apprehend  all  the  peril- 
ons  results,  and  in  her  pride  suj^KMod  that  she  might 
bind  to  her  own  service ;  the  culmination  of  the  wh(de 
system  in  die  five  great  schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  William 
of  Ockham*  AU  this  scholasticism  was  purely  Ladn 
—  no  Teutonic  element  entered  into  the  controversies 
of  the  philosophizing  theologians.  In  England,  in  (Ger- 
many, the  schools  and  the  monastmes  were  Latin ;  the 
disputants  spoke  no  other  tongue.  The  theology  which 
aspired  to  be  philosophy  would  not  condescend  to,  could 
not  indeed  as  yet  have  fi>und  expression  in  the  unde- 
veloped vulgar  languages.^ 

Our  history  lias  already  touched  on  the  remoter 
ancestors  of  the  Scholastic  theology,  on  the  solitary 
Scotns  £rigena,  who  stands  as  a  lonely  beacon  in  his 
dark  and  turbulent  times,  and  left  none,  or  but  remote, 
followers.  The  philosophy  of  Erigena  was  what  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  had  been,  a  vast  organization, 
out  of  the  wreck  of  which  rose  later  schools.  He  was 
by  anticipation  or  tradition  (from  him  Berengar,  as  has 
been  shown,  drew  his  rationalizing  Eucharistic  system), 
by  his  genius,  by  his  Greek  or  Oriental  acquirements, 
by  his  translation  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  a  Platonnt, 

Bni^  hiftorifttt  of  this  niii«rkAbi«  di«|itar  in  tht  histoiy  of  the  hmaum 
mind,  luw  funk  into  a  quiet  BiBbofi. 

1  Die  PhiJoeophie  des  Mittolalten  gehdrt  aicht  der  Zeiten  an  wo  4m 
Deateclie  Element  die  Herrmdiaft  luitto,  tie  ift  Torbenchend  BomaniwAe 
V»tat.    'Bitter,  p.  37. 
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or  more  tban  a  Platonist;  at  length  by  his  own  fearless 
firthoming  onwards  mto  nnknown  depths,  a  Pantheist. 
We  have  dwelt  on  Anselm,  in  our  judgment  the  real 
parent  of  medi^yal  theology— of  that  theology,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  lets  loose  the  reason,  reins  it  in 
with  a  strong  hand;  on  the  intellectual  insurrection, 
too,  under  Ab^lard,  and  its  suppression.  Anselm's 
lofty  enterprise,  die  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  phi- 
losophy, had  been  premature ;  it  had  ended  in  fidlure.^ 
Ab^lard  had  been  compelled  to  submit  his  rebellious 
philosophy  at  the  feet  of  authority.  His  fate  for  a 
time,  to  outward  appearance  at  least,  crushed  the  bold 
truths  whidb  lay  hid  in  his  system.  Throughout  the 
subsequent  period  theology  and  philosophy  are  contest- 
ing occasionally  the  bounds  of  their  separate  domains 
— bounds  which  it  was  imposdble  to  mark  with  vigor 
and  preciisi<m.  Metaphysics  soared  into  the  realm  of 
Theology;  Theology  when  it  came  to  Ontology,  to 
reason  on  the  being  of  God,  could  not  but  be  meta- 
physical. At  the  same  time,  or  only  a  few  years  latw 
tiian  Ab^rd,  a  writer,  by  some  placed  on  a  level,  or 
even  raised  to  superiority,  as  a  philosophical  thinker 
over  Ab^Iard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porfe,  through  the  ab- 
stmseness,  perhaps  obscurity  of  his  teaching,  the  dig- 
niiy  of  his  position  as  Bishop,  and  his  blameless  charao- 
ter,  was  enabled  to  tread  this  border  ground,  if  not 
without  censure,  without  persecution. 

But  below  that  transcendental  region,  in  which  the 
mind  treated  of  Being  in  Ae  abstract,  of  the  primary 
elements  of  thought,  of  the  very  first  conception  of 
QoA,  Theology,  in  her  proper  sphere,  would  not  endure 

1  L^cntreprise  de  S.  AnselBM  ayait  ^hoa^;  penonne  n*avait  pa  concilitf 
k  pfaOofOpliie  «f  la  th^ologie.  -^  Haureaa,  i.  p.  818. 
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the  presence  of  her  dangerous  rival.  Theology,  ri^tly 
so  called,  profidssed  to  be  primarily  groonded  on  the 
Scriptures,  but  on  the  Scriptares  interpreted,  com- 
mented on,  supplemented  by  a  succession  of  writers 
(tlie  Fathers),  by  decrees  of  Comicils,  and  what  was 
called  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical 
law  had  now  taken  the  abbreviated  form  of  a  code, 
rather  a  manual,  imder  Ivo  of  Chartres,  So  Theology 
was  to  be  cast  into  short  authoritative  sOTitences,  which 
'might  be  at  once  the  subject  and  the  rule  of  contro- 
versy, the  war-law  of  the  schools.  If  Philosophy  pre- 
sumed to  lay  its  profane  hands  on  these  subjects,  it  was 
warned  off  as  trespassing  on  the  manor  of  the  Church. 
Logic  might  lend  its  humble  ministrations  to  prove  in 
syllogistic  form  those  canonized  truths ;  if  it  proceeded 
fbrther,  it  became  a  perilous  and  proscribed  weapon. 

Peter  the  Lombard  was,  as  it  were,  the  Euclid  of 
this  science.  His  sentences  were  to  be  the  irrefragable 
axioms  and  definitions  from  which  were  to  be  deduced 
all  the  higher  and  more  remote  truths  of  divinity ;  on 
them  the  great  theological  mathematicians  built  what 
appeared  their  infallible  demonstrations. 

Peter  the  Lombard  was  bom  near  Novara,  the 
p^^^  native  place  of  Laniranc  and  of  Anselm. 
'^^^^  He  was  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1159.  His  &- 
mous  book  of  the  Sentences  was  intended  to  be,  and 
became  to  a  great  extent,  the  Manual  of  the  Schools* 
Peter  knew  not,  or  disdainfully  threw  aside,  the  philo- 
sophical cultivation  of  his  day.  He  adhered  rigidly  to 
all  which  passed  for  Scripture,  and  was  the  authorised 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  to  all  which  had  be- 
come the  creed  in  the  traditions,  and  law  in  the  decre- 
tals, of  the  Church.     He  seems  to  have  no  apprehea- 
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skm  of  doubt  in  his  stem  dogmatism ;  he  will  not 
recognize  any  <^  the  difficulties  suggested  by  philoso* 
phy ;  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  perceive  the  weak  points 
of  his  own  system.  He  has  the  great  merit  that,  op- 
posed as  he  was  to  the  prevailing  Platonism,  through- 
oat  the  Sentences  the  ethical  principle  predominates ; 
his  excellence  is  perspicuity,  simplicity,  definiteness  of 
moral  purpose.  His  distinctions  are  endless,  subtile, 
idle ;  but  he  wrote  from  conflicting  authorities  to  rec- 
oncile writers  at  war  with  each  other,  at  war  with 
diemselves.  Their  quarrds  had  been  wrought  to  in- 
tentional or  unintentional  antagonism  in  the  *^  Sic  et 
Non "  of  Ab^lard.  That  philosopher,  whether  Pyr- 
ifaonist  or  more  than  Pyrrhonist,  had  left  them  in  all 
the  confusion  of  strife;  he  had  set  Fathers  against 
Fathers,  each  Father  against  himself,  the  Church 
against  the  Church,  tradition  against  tradition,  law 
against  law.  The  Lombard  announced  himself  and 
was  accepted  as  the  mediator,  the  fiDal  arbiter  in  this 
endless  litigation ;  he  would  sternly  fix  the  positive, 
proscribe  the  negative  or  sceptical  view  in  all  these 
questions.  The  litigation  might  still  go  on,  but  within 
the  limits  which  he  had  rigidly  established  ;  he  had  de- 
termined those  ultimate  results  against  which  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  mode  of  proof  might  be  interminably 
contested  in  the  schools ;  the  conclusion  was  already 
irrefragably  fixed.  On  the  sacramental  system  Peter 
the  Lombard  is  l<^ly,  severely  hierarchical.  Yet  he 
is  moderate  on  the  power  of  the  keys :  he  holds  only  a 
declaratory  power  of  binding  and  loosing — of  showing 
how  the  souls  of  men  were  to  be  bound  and  loosed.* 

1  Non  antem  hoc  aaoerdotibiu  oonceeait,  qnibus  tamen  tribuit  potestatem 
•olreiidi  et  ligandi,  t.  e.  ostendendi  homines  ligatos  vel  solutos,  qncted  bj 
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From  the  hard  and  arid  system  of  Peter  the  Lorn 
bard  the  profound  devotion  of  the  Middle  Ages  took 
refuge  in  Mjsticism.  Bat  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
Mysticism  as  the  perpetual  antagonist  of  Scholasticism ; 
the  Mystics  were  often  severe  Logicians ;  the  Scholas- 
tics had  all  the  passion  of  Mystics.  Nor  were  the 
Scholastics  always  Aristotelians  and  Nominalists,  or 
the  Mystics,  Realists  and  Platonists.  The  logic  was 
often  that  of  Aristotle,  the  philosophy  that  of  Plato. 
Hugo  and  Richard  de  St.  Victor  (the  Abbey  of  St. 
Victor  at  Paris)  were  the  great  Mystics  of  this  period. 
The  mysticism  of  Hugo  de  St  VictcM:  withdrew  the 
contemplator  altogether  from  the  outward  to  the  inner 
world  —  from  Gk>d  in  the  works  of  nature  to  Grod  in 
his  workings  on  the  soul  of  man.  This  contemplation 
of  God,  the  consummate  perfection  of  man,  is  immedi- 
ate, not  mediate.  Through  the  Angels  and  the  Celes- 
tial Hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite  it  aspires  to  one  God, 
not  in  his  Theophany,  but  in  his  inmost  essence.  All 
ideas  and  forms  of  things  are  latent  in  the  human  soul, 
as  in  God,  only  they  are  manifested  to  the  soul  by  its 
own  activity,  its  meditative  power.  Yet  St  Victor  is 
not  exempt  from  the  grosser  phraseology  of  the  Mystic 
—  the  tasting  Grod,  and  other  d^prading  images  from 
the  senses  of  men.     The  ethical  system  of  Hugo  do 

lagodB 
ItTvictor. 

of  Peter  Lombard :  ^  it  looks  to  the  end  and  object. 


Hogode       St  Victor  is  that  of  the  Church,  more  free 
stTVictor.      j^j  j^f^y  |.]jj^j^  ^Y^Q  jjy  j^jjj  barren  discipline 


Ritter,  p.  499.  Bitter's  acoovnt  of  the  Lombard  appears  to  me,  aa  compared 
with  the  Book  of  Sentenoea,  so  just  and  sagadona,  that  I  haTe  adopted  im« 
plidtly  his  concliuions,  to  a  certain  extent  his  words. 

1  Contemplatio  est  ilia  Yivadtas  intelligentifs,  qnm  cnncta  palam  Patria 
manifestft  visione  comprehendit  —  H.  In  Bodea.  i  p*  U|  quoted  by  Bit* 
tar,  p.  58S. 
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not  merely  to  the  punctilious  perfonnance  of  Ohurob 
works.  Richard  de  St.  Victor  was  at  once^^h^^ 
more  logical  and  more  derout,  raising  higher  ®**  ^****"' 
at  once  the  unassisted  power  of  man,  yet  with  even 
more  supernatural  interference  -^  less  ecclesiastical, 
more  religious.^  Thus  the  silent,  solemn  cloister  was 
as  it  were  constantly  balancing  the  noisy  and  pugna- 
cious school.  The  system  of  the  St.  Victors  is  the 
contemplative  philosophy  of  deep-thinking  minds  in 
their  profound  seclusion,  not  of  intellectual  gladiators : 
it  is  that  of  men  following  out  the  train  of  their  own 
thoughts,  not  perpetually  crossed  by  the  objections  of 
subtle  rival  disputants.  Its  end  is  not  victory,  but  the 
inward  satisfitction  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  so  much 
conscious  of  ecclesiastical  restraint,  it  is  rather  self- 
restrained  by  its  inborn  reverence;  it  has  no  doubt, 
therefore  no  fear ;  it  is  bold  from  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  its  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Salisbury,  though  he  professed  to  be  of  the 
school  of  the  St.  Victors,  had  something  of  j^j^^  ^ 
the  practical  English  character.  He  was  far  8*"*"y- 
less  of  a  Monk,  more  of  an  observant  man  of  the 
world.  The  Mystic  was  lost  in  the  high  churchman. 
He  was  the  right  hand  and  counsellor  of  Becket, 
thou^,  like  Becket,  he  sajrg  hard  things  of  the  Pope 
Mid  of  Rome ;  he  was  the  inflexible  assertor  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  J<^n  has  the  frillest  fidth  in  the 
theological  articles  of  the  Church,  with  some  academic 
scepticism  on  the  philosophic  questions.  John  was 
neither  of  the  cloister  nor  of  the  school :  he  has  some- 

1  Bitter  has  drawn  the  difltinction  between  these  two  writers  with  grMi 
skfll  and  nkety. 

TOL.  Tin.  16 
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thing  of  the  statesman,  even  something  of  the  natnnl 
philosopher. 

Scholastic  philosc^hy  has  no  great  name  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  oi  the  thir- 
teenth century.  But  during  this  barrel  and  mute 
period  came  gradually  and  silently  stealing  in,  from  an 
unobserved  unsuspected  quarter,  new  views  of  knowl- 
edge, new  metaphysical  modes  of  thought,  which  went 
up  into  the  primal  principles  of  theology;  dialectic 
processes,  if  not  new,  more  perfect.  Greek  books,  as 
yet  unknown,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  studious ; 
works  of  Aristotle,  either  entirely  lost  for  centuries,  or 
imperfectly  known  in  the  abstracts  of  Augustine,  d 
Boethius,  and  Martianus  Capella.  It  was  firom  the 
Arabic  language,  from  the  godless  and  accursed  Mo- 
hammedans, that  Ohristendom  received  these  inauspi- 
cious gifts. 

This  Mohammedan,  or  Grseco-Mohammedan  philos- 
ophy, was  as  &r  removed  firom  the  old  stem  inflexiUe 
Unitarianism  <^  the  Kor&n  as  the  Kor&n  from  the  Gt)s- 
pel.     Philosophy  was  in  truth  more  implacably  oppug- 
nant,  a  more  flagrant  heresy  to  Islam  than  to  mediaeval 
Christianity.     Islam,  like  Christianity,  the  Latin  hie- 
rarchical  Christianity,  had  its  Motakhelim,  its  high 
churchmen  ;  its  Sufis,  its  mystic  monks ;  its  Maatizali, 
its  heretics  or  dissidents :  its  philosophers,  properly  so 
called,  its  Aristotdians.     But  the  philosophic  schools 
of  Islam  wtxe  as  much  or  more  foreign  to  the  general 
Mohammedan  mind  than  the  scholastic  oligarchy  of 
Christ^idom  to  that  of  Western  EiUrope.     In  the  gen- 
eral estimation  they  were  half  or  more  than  half  heret- 
ical, the  intellectual  luxuries  of  splendid  Courts  and 
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Caliphs,  who  were,  isit  leaist,  no  longer  rigid  Uamists.' 
It  was  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  a  great 
hierardij. 

Of  all  cnrions  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  none  is  more  singular  than  the  growth,  j^^^;^ 
progress,  and  influence  of  the  Arabo-Aiisto-  ^*>"«»p'»y- 
teUan  philosophy.'  Bven  in  the  second  c^itury  after 
the  Hegira,  more  fully  in  the  third,  this  science  fbimd 
its  way  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria.  After 
having  made  its  circuit,  Ave  or  ax  centuries  later  it 
eame  out  again  in  Spain,  and  from  the  schools  of  Oor- 
cbva  entered  into  the  Universiiies  of  France  and  Italy. 
In  both  cases  it  was  under  the  same  escort,  that  of 
medicine,  that  it  subjugated  in  turn  Islam  and  Ohristi' 
anity.  Physicians  were  its  teachers  in  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  in  Paris  and  Auzerre. 

The  Arabians  in  their  own  coxmtry,  in  their  free 
wild  life,  breathing  the  desert  air,  eyer  on  horseback, 
had  few  diseases  or  only  diseases  peculiar  to  their 
habits.  With  the  luxuries,  the  repose,  die  indolence, 
the  residence  in  great  cities,  the  richer  diet  of  civiliza* 
ti<»,  they  could  not  avoid  the  maladies  of  civilisation. 
They  were  obliged  to  call  in  native  science  to  their  aid. 
As  in  their  buildings,  their  coinage,  and  most  hand- 
icraft works,  they  employed  Greek  or  Syrian  art,  so 

iMihomet  is  made  to  prophesy  in  as  stem  language  as  the  fiercest 
Catholic  Hon  ^lise  sera  divis^  en  pins  de  so^antedix  sectes:  il  n'y  a 
qa'one  qni  sera  sanr^e,  les  autres  iront  k  PenfiBr;  or  oe  qa*il  a  pr^dlt,  est 
«n1r<.--Sclimolders,  p.  S9. 

<  On  ne  poorra  parier  d*nne  phiiosophie  Arabe  dans  le  sens  strict  dn  mot 
....  On  n*entend  dire  aatre  chose  qne  la  Phiiosophie  Grecqfie,  telle  qne 
lea  Arabes  la  coltivaient.  —  Schmolders,  Essai  snr  les  Ecoles  ?hilosophf« 
lUM  dee  Arabes,  p.  41. 

**  Onwla  oapfeft  Ibram  Tfetofsm  etptt." 
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medicine  was  introdttoed  and  caltivated  among  tbem 
hy  Syrians,  Oreeks,  and  Jews.  They  recdved  those 
useAil  strangers  not  only  with  tolerant  respect,  bat  witL 
high  and  grateftd  honor.  The  strangers  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  medical  treatises,  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Gralen,  and  besides  these  the  Alexan- 
drian astronomy,  which  developed  itself  in  the  general 
Asiatic  mind  into  astrology;^  but  at  length  also  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  Oreek  philosophy,  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  <^  Alexandria  and  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  of 
Greece.  The  assertors  of  the  one  Book,  the  destroyers 
as  they  are  said  to  have  been  of  all  books  bnt  that  one, 
became  authors  so  prolific,  not  in  poetry  alone,  their 
old  pride  and  delight,  bnt  in  the  infinite  variety  and 
enormous  mass  of  their  philosophic  treatises,  as  to  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  vast  and  almost  incalculable  volumes 
of  Scholastic  divinity.* 

As  in  Syria  of  <dd,  so  now  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  Philosophy  stole  in  under  the  protec- 
tion of  medicine.  It  was  as  physicians  that  the  fiimous 
Arabian  philosophers,  as  well  as  some  Jews,  acquired 
unsuspected  fiune  and  authority*  There  is  not  a  phi- 
losopher who  has  not  scMue  connection  with  medicine, 
nor  a  physician  who  has  not  some  connection  with  phi- 

1  Diese  Antidit  der  Dinge,  welche  daa  Getcfaehen  Auf  der  Erde  mit  den 
Bawegnngen  des  Hiromels  in  einen  physiachen  Znsammeiihaiig  bringt,  ict 
«iii  cbancteristischer  Zng,  welcher  dmx^  alle  Lehre  der  Arabiachen  Arkto- 
telischer  hindurch  geht  Wena  aoch  schon  vor  ihnen  Aatrologiache  Lehm 
auf  dia  Philoaophie  ainaii  Einflnaa  ge&bt  hatten,  ao  bildeten  docfa  aie  suent 
dia  Aatrologie  sa  einem  philoaophiachan  Syatama  ana.  —  Ritter,  Tiii.  p.  161. 
The  Afltrology  of  tha  Middla  Agea  no  doubt  owaa  mach  to  and  ia  a  aign  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  philoaophy. 

*  La  maaae  dea  pr^tendna  Philoaophaa  eat  ai  grande,  lean  oovngea  aont 
Dnm^riqnement  si  prodigienx,  que  toute  la  Scholaatiqaa  eat  bien  paoTre  ea 
comparaison  dea  Arabea.  —  Schmolden.  Haa  thia  learned  author  calmlatad 
m  wighed  the  volumes  of  the  Schoolmen? 
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losoplij.  The  translators  of  the  most  fiunoos  phOoch 
ophers,  of  Ayerrhoes  and  Avioenna,  were  phjsicians ; 
metaphysicft  only  followed  in  the  train  of  physical 
science.^ 

The  Graeco- Arabic  philosophy  worked  into  the  sy»* 
tern  of  the  schools  in  two  different  modes:  —  L  The 
introduction  of  works  of  Aristotle,  either  unknown  or 
now  communicated  in  a  more  perfect  form.  II.  The 
Arabic  philosophy^  which  had  now  grown  to  its  hd^t 
under  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  in  the  East,  Almansor, 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  Motakem,^  and  under  the  Ommi- 
ades  in  Spain.  The  Eastern  school,  after  Alghaaal  and 
Fakhreddin  Rhazis,  had  culminated  in  Avicenna  the 
Western  in  Averrhoes.  Schools  had  arisen  in  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  Toledo,  Orenada,  Xativa,  Valencia,  Mur 
cia,  Almeria.  Averrhoes  had  an  endless  race  of  suo 
cessors. 

Profound,  it  might  seem  almost  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, covered  the  slow,  silent  interpenetration  ArisioteUui 
of  both  dieee  influences  into  the  Christian  P">««>P»»y- 
schools.  How,  through  what  channels,  did  Aristotle 
rise  to  his  ascendency  ?  to  what  extent  were  the  School- 
men acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Arabian  philos;- 
ophers  ?  The  first  at  least  of  these  questions  has  found 
a  satisfiictory  solution.'    During  all  the  earlier  period, 

1  Bitter,  p.  878. 

s  The  Neetorian  Chnrchefl  in  Penim  and  KhorMsn  were  instmmental  to 
the  progreM  of  philoeophising  Telamimn. 

•  Thie  question  has  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  Judicially  determined  by  IC 
Jonvdain,  Secherohes  Critiqnet  snr  TAge  et  POrigine  dee  Traduotioas  La- 
tines  d*Ari8tote,  new  edition,  revised  by  his  son,  Paris,  1843.  These  are  the 
general  concloaions  of  M.  Jonrdain:  I.  That  the  only  woiks  of  Aristotle 
known  in  the  West  until  the  twelfth  century  were  the  Treatises  on  Logic, 
which  compose  the  Organon.  (The  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Sophistic  Refti- 
tationa  are  more  rarely  cited.)    11.  That  from  the  date  of  the  foUewing 
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Ghnrch,  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  cr^ 
refragabfe  witness  to  the  inflnence  of  what  wa 
denounced  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
now  presumptuous  Dialectics,  which  would  sv 
ological  truth  to  lo^cal  system,  but  philosop 
ories,  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
the  clamor  is  loud  against  certain  fatal  be 
newly  brought  into  the  schools.^  Simon  ci  ' 
accused  of  utter  infidelity,  may  have  empl 
perilous  weapons  of  Dialectics  to  perplex  hi 
and  ccmfute  his  adversaries ;  but  he  was  also 
as  having  been  led  into  his  presumptuous  ten< 
study  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of 
The  heresies  of  Amaury  de  Bene,  and  of  Dai 
viant,  were  traced  by  the  theologians  <^  Pa 
same  fertile  source  of  evil.  An  exhumation  < 
mains  of  Amaury  de  Bene,  who,  though  susp 

.1^     '  -^   '"'.,•-  been  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  was  folic 

condemnation  of  his  followers,  the  teachers 
,  dreaded  opinions.    Some  were  degraded  and  i 

gjj.'T'^   ^      ,'  -  to  the  secular  arm  (to  the  State),  some  to 

1  These  books  ire  said  bj  the  oontiniiator  i:K  Bigord,  Willi 
-    ^  if*^^^'  '  ^^  ^  ^^^  oootained  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle;  and  in  tn 

jfjj-JL.  ^^        «^  r  «n  of  the  period,  in  Caesar  of  HeisteriMch,  and  Hugh  the  O 

''"      ^^  y:^  '\^  t  t3a%  Chronicle  of  Anzerre,  to  have  been  the  Physics.  The  De< 

-3^  ^  ■'-      ^^'  ;3!*r  IjLg  the  books  (see  below)  determines  the  point 

<  Crevier,  t.  i.  p.  SSS,  or  rather  Da  Boolaj,  asserted  that  the 
%aen  brought  from  Constantinople  about  1167,  and  translate* 
If .  Joordain,  Note,  p.  46,  has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  this  sta 
*  Simon  of  Toomay  delivered  with  wonderfUl  applause  \ 
"Which  he  explained  or  proved  all  the  great  Mysteries  of  r^ 
Aristotelie  process.  *«SUy,**  he  doeed  his  Lecture;  **to-m 
utterly  conftite  all  that  I  have  proved  to-day  by  stronger  argu 
Waa  struck  on  that  morrow  with  apoplexy,  and  loi»t  his  speech. 
p.  SM.  it  should  seem  that  Simon  de  Touniay  was  rather  a 
tactician  than  an  inquiring  philosopher. 


.m^    »   » 
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imprisonment.  Tfau^re  was  a  solemn  prohibition  against 
the  reading  and  copying  of  these  books ;  all  the  hacks 
whidi  could  be  seized  were  burned.^  Six  years  after, 
R(d)ert.de  Coorfon^.the  Papal  Legate,  interdicted  the 
reading  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  in 
the  schools  of  Paris.*  A  milder  decree  of  Gregory  IX. 
ordered  that  they  shoold  not  be  used  till  they  had  been 
corrected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Chnrch ;  yet  two 
years  before  ihis  Gregory  had  fulminated  a  violent  BoU 
against  the  presumption  of  those  who  taught  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  rather  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristode 
than  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,'  against  the  profame 
usage  of  mingling  up  philosophy  with  Divine  revela- 
tion. But  the  secret  of  all  this  terror  and  perplexity 
of  the  Church  was  not  that  the  pure  and  more  rational 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  revealed  in  the  schools ; 
the  evil  and  the  danger  more  dearly  denounced  w^re 
in  the  Arabian  Comment,  which,  inseparable  from  the 
Arabo-Latin  translation,  had  formed  a  system  fruitful 
of  abuse  and  error.^ 


1  All  kinds  of  inoongraons  ofauges  were  heaped  on  the  memory  of  Ab- 
mary  de  Benei  he  wm  an  Albigeosiao,  heliered  in  the  Etenal  GoepeL 

3  See  the  Decree  of  the  Arcfabiahop  of  Sens  and  the  Cooncil,  nnknown  to 
Lanooi  and  earlier  aathort,  Martene,  Not.  Thes.  Anec  iy.  166.  d^jpm 
Hagistri  Amaorici  extrahatnr  a  cemeterio  et  piojioiatar  in  terrain  non  bene* 
dictam  et  idem  excommnnioetur  per  omnes  eodesias  totins  proTinciie.  A 
list  of  names  follows,  isti  degradentur,  penitos  ssecolari  curm  reliqnendi; 
another  list,  perpetuo  career!  mancipandi.  The  Books  of  David  de  Dinant 
are  to  be  burned,  nee  lilHri  Aristotelis  de  NatmraU  Philosophia,  nee  Cbsi- 
•MAto  legantor  Parisiis  pubUoe  rel  secrete. 

s  Non  l^antor  libii  Aristotelis  de  MetaphTsidk  et  Naturali  Philosophil 
nee  summa  de  eisdem,  ant  de  doctriad  Mag.  David  de  Dinant,  ant  Almerid 
heretici,  aut  Mauritii  Hispan.  —  Stat  Univ.  Par. 

<  On  voit  dans  ces  trois  condamnations  une  diminution  sncoeosivo  de 
s^v^rit^.  La  premiere  est  la  plus  rigoureuse,  les  autres  s*en  vont  s^adon- 
oissant.    Crevier  blames  this  mildness,  p.  313. 
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The  herety  of  Amaury  de  Bene,  and  that  of  David 
de  Dinant,  was  Pantheism.^  The  Creator  and  the 
Creation  were  but  one ;  all  flowed  from  God,  all  was 
to  be  reabsorbed  in  God  —  a  doctrine  not  less  irrecon 
cilable  with  genuine  Aristotelism  than  with  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church.^  But  the  greater  Schoolmen  of 
the  next  period  aspired,  with  what  success  it  may  be 
doubted,  to  the  nobler  triumph  of  subjugating  Aristo- 
telism to  the  science  of  Theology,  not  the  logical  science 
only,  but  the  whole  range  of  the  Stagirite's  philosophy.^ 
It  was  to  be  an  obsequious  and  humble,  though  honored 
ally,  not  a  daring  rival ;  they  would  set  free,  yet  at  the 
same  time  bind  its  stubborn  spirit  in  their  firm  grasp, 
to  more  than  amity,  to  perfect  harmony. 

Albert  the  Great,  in  his  unbounded  range  of  knowl 
edge,  comprehends  the  whole  metaphysical,  moral, 
physical,  as  well  as  logical  system  of  Aristotle.^  He 
had  read  all,  or,  with  but  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
his  whde  works.  He  had  read  them  in  Latin,  some 
translated  directly  from  the  Greek,  some  from  the 
Arabic ;  some  few  had  been  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew,  and  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin. 
Those  which  came  through  the  Arabic  retain  distinct 
and  undeniable  marks  of  their  transmission  —  Arabic 
words,  especially  words  untranslated,  Arabic  idioms, 
and  undeniable  vestiges  of  the  Arabic  vowel  system.* 

1  Bog«r  Baoon  nous  apprend  que  Ton  8*opposa  long  temps  k  Paris  k  la 
pUlosophie  natnrelle  etklM.  m^taphTsiqae  d*Ari8tote  exp09it$par  Aviceime 
§t  Avtrn)i$\  ceux  qui  B*en  seiraient  ftirent  excommimi^s.  —  P.  194.  Se6 
the  following  quotation  firom  Roger  Baoon,  and  the  whole  passage. 

*  See  the  sooices  of  their  doctrines,  Joordain,  p.  196. 

*  See  in  Jonrdain  the  works  cited  hy  William  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  died 
W48.  — P.  31. 

4  Works  quoted  by  Albert  the  Great  also,  p.  89. 

^  Jamais  une  yerslon  d^riv^e  d*un  texte  Arabe  ne  pr^seni^  fidikment 
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These  versions  from  the  Arabic  came :  I.  From  Spain 
and  from  Spanish  scholars  in  the  South  of  France,  at 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Toolouse.  II.  From  Sicily, 
where  Frederic  II.  had  fostered  Arabic  learning,  and 
had  encouraged  translations  from  that  tongue.  Under 
his  auspices  the  fiuuous  Michael  Scott  had  translated, 
at  least,  the  books  of  Natural  History.^  Besides  these 
some  had  come  throu^  the  Hebrew  ;  the  great  age  of 
Jewish  philosophy,  that  of  Aben-£2sra,  Maimonides, 
and  Ejmchi,  had  been  ccmtemporaneous  with  the  later 
Spanish  school  of  Arabic  philosophy.  There  had  been 
an  interconuBunion  or  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  range  of  philosophy.  The  translations  firom  the 
Greek  were  as  yet  few,  imperfect,  inaccurate.^  The 
greater  Thomas  Aquinas  has  the  merit  of  having  en- 
couraged and  obtained  a  complete  translation  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  directly  firom  the  Greek.*  The 
cultivation  of  Greek  had  never  entirely  ceased  in  the 
West.     After  Scotus  Erigena  and  Adelard  of  Bath 


ortfaognphi^  an  mot  qui  avm  pus^  par  Thitemediaire  da  PAnbe,  Uogae 
oh  la  pponondation  n'est  r^4e  qoe  par  les  points  diacritiqiies  qid  aoiit 
rarement  bien  plac^.  Souvent  anssi  1m  tradacteun  ne  connaissant  pas  la 
yaleor  d*un  t«rme  Pont  laiss^  en  Aiabe.  —  Jonrdain,  p.  19.  See  the  whole 
passage,  and  also  p.  37. 

1  On  the  translation  hy  M.  Scott,  firom  the  ArabiCi  not  through  the  He- 
brew, Jourdain,  p.  124,  et  seq.,  and  Herman  Alemannos,  with  whom  the 
older  Herman  Contractus  (the  Lame)  has  been  oonfbonded.  —  Joardain,  p. 
03. 

<  Among  the  eariiest  Translations  from  the  Greek  was  the  Nicomadiean 
Ethics,  by  no  less  a  man  than  Robert  Grostdte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  M. 
Joardain  satisfactorily  proves  this  remarkable  fkct  —  P.  59,  et  teq, 

*  Scripsit  etiam  super  philosophiam  natoralem  et  moralem  et  super  meta- 
physicam,  quorum  librornm  procuravit  nt  fieret  noTa  translatio  qu»  sen- 
tentiA  Aristotelis  contlneret  cUrius  veritatem.  —  Tocoo.  YH.  C.  Th.  Aqm'n. 
Act.  SS.  March.  On  sait  que  oe  ftit  par  les  oonseils  et  les  soins  de  8 
Thomas  d*Aquin  que  fut  faite  one  traduction  Latine  d*Aiistote.— TeoBO- 
man,  MaQael,  French  Translation. 
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travelled  in  the  East,  these  casual  and  mtermpted 
communications  grew  into  more  regular  and  constant 
intercourse.  But  now  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople had  made  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom 
one.  If  the  conquering  army,  the  sovereign  and  the 
territorial  lords,  did  not  condescend  to  acquire  much 
of  the  language  of  their  subjects,  the  conquering 
Church  was  more  wise  and  enterprising.  Innocent 
III.  proposed  to  the  University  of  Paris  to  send  a 
colony  of  scholars  to  learn  the  tongue  of  the  people; 
among  whom  the  Latin  clergy  was  to  administer  the 
rites  of  the  Church ;  ^  a  school  for  youths  from  Con- 
stantinople was  to  be  opened  at  Paris.^  No  doubt 
many  Byzantine  exiles,  men  of  peace  and  learning, 
found  their  way  to  the  West.  The  Mendicant  Orders, 
spreading  over  the  world,  made  it  their  duty  and  their 
boast  to  acquire  foreign  tongues;  and  now  especially 
the  Dominicans  aspired  to  the  highest  places  in  learn- 
ing and  knowledge.  Thus  the  complete  and  genuine 
Aristotle  was  divulged.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Borne  were  as  well  known,  as  in  our  own  days ;  the 
schools  rung  with  their  names,'  with  the  explanation 
of  their  writings.  A  scholastic  Doctor  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  his  name  who  had  not  publicly  commented 
<m  their  writings.^  It  was  not  alone  as  a  servile  trans- 
lator of  the  Greek,  as  the  inert  and  uninven-  j^j^un 
tive  disciple  of  the  Western  philosophy,  which  ^*>*><*^p^* 

i  EpistobB  Innooent  m.    Breqnigny  eC  Dn  TheO,  ii.  71S,  728. 

*  BoIaus,  Hi.  iv. 

*  The  earUer  Western  students,  who  trAYeHed  before  the  twelfth  century^ 
Conttantine  the  Monk,  the  fiunons  Qerbert,  Adelaid  of  Bath,  sought  r%tb«f 
wlherostical  or  attronomical  science. 

*  Jourdain,  p.  2. 
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it  was  to  rtistore  to  its  forgotten  honors  in  the  West, 
that  Arabian  Philosophy  aspired,  if  not  to  rule,  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  Christendcnn.^    The  four  great 
Arabic  authors,  Avicenna,  Av^i  Pace,  Avicembron, 
Averrhoes,  with   David  the  Jew,  and  others  of  less 
fiime,'  introduced,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the   Jews 
of  Andalusia,  Marseilles,  and  Montpellier  (those  Drag- 
omans of  Medissval  Science),  are  not  only  known  to 
the  later  Schoolm^i ;  but  eren  the  suspicion,  the  jeal- 
ousy, the  awe,  has  fallen  away.    They  are  treated  with 
courtesy  and  respect,  allowed  &ir  hearing ;  that  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  appeared  so  perilous, 
so  formidable,  is  no  longer  the  forbidden  lore  of  heretics, 
of  unbelievers,  of  atheists.     The  Arabians  are  ^itcr- 
tained  as  grave  philosophers;    their  theories  are  ex- 
amined, their  arguments  discussed.     Their  authority, 
as  representatives  of  a  lo^  and  commanding  philQ0i>- 
phy,  which  has  a  right  to  respectful  attention,  is  fuDr 
acknowledged.'    Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  are  jAaoed 
by  Dante  among  the  j^osophers  who  wanted  odIt 
baptism  to  be  saved ;  and  Dante  no  doubt  learned  kn 
respect  for  their  names  finom  his  master,  St.  ThoouKL* 
The  extent  to  which  Latin  Christianity,  in  its  liigk- 

i  8m  Joardain  oa  the  Truwhtiont  ttum  the  Anbic,  \j  Jkmmiit  tmA 
Mm  the  J«w,  in  the  twvlftli  emturj, 

s  iJostoM  que  \m  pluloMpbw  Anbet,  ATieenne,  AimoM,  A^vob  Ffc— > 
«lo^  ottbli^  maintenant,  josksaieBt  al«n  d*inie  gruMk  i 

•  IL  Sokmoidera  is  of  opinioa  that  the  SchoofaMB 
ii<abtad  to  the  QnoochAnMe  phOoaophj  than   ia 
LHaioenee  ezerc<e  par  eax  war  k  Scholaatiqve  est 
q«*0B  Be  la  sappoee  ordiaainsBeBt.  Nob  sealsBiuBt  les  ; 
btsBt  ea  oonrenir  enzHsSmes  k  eaaae  de  lean  BioadM 
^*est  pas  diftcile  de  proBver  qB*ih  soat  radevables  i 
d*id4e^  qa*oB  kv  a  j«BqB*4  prfasBt  attrilm^ee.— P.  IftC 

^  latave,  IT.    nis  shows  at  onoe  their  Cbbm,  aai  thatt 
fhen  vsro  aet  psyalsi|y  r^ected  as  inpioas  aad  | 
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est  scholasticism,  admitted,  either  avowedlj  or  tacitly, 
conscioQsIj  or  imperceptibly,  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Bagdad  or  Cordova,  how  fiir  reached  this 
fusion  of  refined  Islamism  and  Christianity,  our  Hi&- 
tory  wants  space,  the  Historian  knowledge  of  the 
yet  unfathomed  depths  of  Arabian  learning,  to  deter- 
mine.^ 

Now  came  the  great  age  of  the  Schoolmen.  L%tin 
Christianity  raised  up  those  vast  monuments  orMten 
of  Theology  which  amaze  and  appall  the  mind  tieim. 
with  the  enormous  accumulation  of  intellectual  indus- 
try, ingenuity,  and  toil ;  *  but  of  which  the  sole  result 
to  posterity  is  this  barren  amazement.  The  tomes  of 
Scholastic  Divinity  may  be  compared  with  the  pyra* 
mids  of  Egypt,  which  stand  in  that  rude  majesty,  which 
is  commanding  from  the  display  of  immense  human 
power,  yet  oppressive  from  the  sense  of  the  waste  oP 
that  power  for  no  discoverable  use.  Whoever  pen«>- 
trates  within,  finds  himself  bewildered  and  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  intricate  passages  And  cham- 
•bers,  devoid  of  grandeur,  devoid  of  solemnity :  he  may 
wander  without  end,  and  find  nothing!     It  was  not 

^  I  timott  preBome,  as  fiur  m  my  owd  reading  <ncteiidt,  to  doobt  whether 
there  are  8ii£5cieiit  grounds  as  yet  for  deciding  this  question.  It  requires  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  of  Medieval  lore  in  one  person.  H. 
Sdrmolders  possesses  the  first,  AL  Bitter  perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  both. 
H.  Haureau,  the  great  Master  of  Scholasticism,  rather  dedinee,  at  least 
does  not  ftilly  enter  into  the  discussion. 

•  *  The  study  ef  Arabic,  which  had  been  fbstered  by  Frederick  11.,  carried 
to  high  perfection  by  Ifichael^  Seett  and  others,  was  not  discouraged  in  the 
Univenities.  Honorius  lY.  proposed  an  endowment  fbr  this  study  in  the 
'  tTniversity  of  Paris.  The  ostensible  object  was  the  education  of  l^ssiona- 
ikto  to  propagate  the  Ooepel  among  the  Islamites.  The  ibnndation  did  not 
take  place  till  the  Council  of  Yienne.  ~  Crerier,  ii.  119.  At  an  eariy  pe- 
fiod,  pertiape,  it  might  rather  have  promoted  the  invasion  ef  Christianity 
oy  tiie  Arabic  philosophy. 
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indeed  the  enforced  labor  of  a  slave  population:  it 
was  rather  voluntary  slavery,  submitting  in  its  intd- 
lectual  ambition  and  its  religious  patience  to  monastic 
discipline :  it  was  the  work  of  a  small  intellectual  oIi« 
garchy,  monks,  of  necessity,  in  mind  and  habits ;  for  i 
imperiously  required  absolute  seclusion  eithw  in  the 
monastery  or  in  the  University,  a  long  life  under 
mqpastic  rule.  No  Schoolman  could  be  a  great  man 
but  as  a  Schoolman.  William  of  Ockham  alone  waa 
a  powerful  demagogue  —  scholastic  even  in  his  political 
writings,  but  still  a  demagogue.  It  is  singular  to  see 
every  kingdom  in  Latin  Christendom,  every  Order  in 
the  social  State,  furnishing  the  great  men,  not  merely 
to  the  successive  lines  of  Doctors,  who  assumed  the 
splendid  titles  of  the  Angelical,  the  Seraphic,  the  Ir- 
r^ragable,  the  most  Profound,  the  most  Subtile,  the 
Invincible,  even  the  Perspicuous,^  but  to  what  may  be 
called  the  supreme  Pentarchy  of  Scholasticism.  Italy 
nreGnftt  ^'^^^  Thomas  of  Aquino  and  Bonaventura; 
**~*^-  Germany  Albert  the  Great ;  the  British  Isles 
(they  boasted  also  of  Alexander  Hales  and  Bradwar- 
dine)  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham;  France 
alone  must  content  herself  with  names  somewhat  in- 
ferior (she  had  already  given  Ab^lard,  GKIbert  de  la 
Por^e,  Amauri  de  Bene,  and  other  famous  or  suspected 
names),  now  William  of  Auvergne,  at  a  later  time 
Durandus.  Albert  and  Aquinas  were  of  noble  Houses, 
the  Counts  of  BoUstadt  and  Aquino ;  Bonaventura  of 
good  parentage  at  Fiden^a ;  of  Scotos  the  birth  wa^  so 
obscure  as  to  be  untraceable ;  Ockham  was  of  humUa 
parents  in  the  village  of  ihnt  name  in  Surrey.     But 

I  AiiniDas,  BoDftVMitai*,  Alcsaader  Halat,  iBgidiaB  de  Gokftna,  OoUmk 
Walter  Buriegr. 
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FraDce  maj  boast  that  the  University  of  Paris  was 
the  great  scene  of  their  stiidies,  their  labors,  their  in- 
stmcdon :  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  acknowl- 
e<^ed  awarder  of  the  £une  and  authority  obtained  by 
the  highest  Schoolmen.  It  is  Ho  less  remarkable  that 
the  new  Mendicant  Orders  sent  forth  these  five  Patri- 
archs^ in  dignity,  of  the  science.  Albert  and  Aquinas 
were  Dominicans,  Bonaventora,  Dnns  Scotus,  Ockham, 
Franciscans.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
popularizing  of  religious  teaching,  which  was  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  object  of  the  Friar  Preachers  and 
of  the  Minorites,  would  have  left  the  higher  places  of 
abstruse  and  learned  Theology  to  the  older  Orders,  or 
to  the  more  dignified  Secular  Ecclesiastics.  Content 
with  being  the  vigorous  antagonists  of  her-  ^  ^^ndi- 
esy  in  all  quarters,  they  would  not  aspire  also  ~^**' 
to  become  the  aristocracy  of  theologic  erudition.  Bu1> 
the  dominant  religions  impulse  of  the  times  could  not 
but  seize  on  all  the  fervent  and  powerftJ  minds  which 
sought  satisfaction  for  their  devout  yearnings.  No  one 
who  had  stnnig  religious  ambition  could  be  anything 
but  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  ;  to  be  less  was  to  be 
below  the  highest  standard.  Hence  on  one  hand  the 
Orders  aspired  to  rule  the  Universities,  contested  the 
supremacy  with  all  the  great  established  authorities  in 
the  schools ;  and  having  already  drawn  into  their  vor- 
tex almost  all  who  united  powerful  abilities  with  a 
devotional  temperament,  never  wanted  men  who  could 
enter  into  this  dreary  but  highly  rewarding  service, — 
men  who  could  rule  the  Schools,  as  others  of  their 
brethren  had  begun  to  rule  the  Councils  and  the 
minds  of  Kings.  It  may  be  strange  to  contrast  the 
popular  simple  preaching    for  such   must  have  been 
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that  of  St  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  sach  that  of  their 
foUowers,  in  order  to  contend  with  saccess  against  the 
plain  and  austere  Sermons  of  the  heretics,  with  the 
Sum  of  Theology  of  Aquinas,  which  of  itself  (and  it 
is  but  one  volume  in  the  works  of  Thomas)  would,  as 
it  might  seem,  occupy  a  whole  life  of  the  most  sednded 
study  to  write,  almost  to  read.  The  unlearned,  unrea- 
soning, only  profoundly,  passionately  loving  and  dream- 
ing St.  Francis,  is  still  more  oppugnant  to  the  intensely 
subtile  and  dry  Duns  Scotus,  at  one  time  carried  by  his 
severe  logic  into  Pelagianism ;  or  to  William  of  Ock- 
ham,  perhaps  the  hardest  and  severest  intellectnalist 
of  all ;  a  political  &natic,  not  like  his  visionary  breth- 
ren, who  brooded  over  the  Apocalypse  and  their  own 
prophets,  but  for  the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  Sov- 
ereignty. 

•  As  then  in  these  five  men  culminates  the  age  of 
genuine  Scholasticism,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  be  desig- 
nated and  described  to  posterity  by  the  names  assigned 
to  them  by  thdr  own  wondering  disciples. 

We  would  change,  according  to  our  notion,  the  titles 
which  discriminated  this  distinguished  pentarchy.  Al- 
bert the  Great  would  be  the  Philosopher,  Aquinas  the 
Theologian,  Bonaventura  the  Mystic,  Duns  Scotus  the 
Dialectician,  Ockham  the  Politician.  It  may  be  said 
of  Scholasticism,  as  a  whole,  that  whoev^  takes  delight 
in  what  may  be  called  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  rear 
son  or  the  reasoning  powers,  efforts  which  never  had, 
and  hardly  cared  to  have,  any  bearing  on  the  lif5&,  or 
even  on  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  may 
study  these  works,  the  crowning  effort  of  Latin,  of 
Sacerdotal,  and  Monastic  Christianity,  and  may  ac- 
quire something  like  respect  for  these  forgotten  atUetes 
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in  the  intellectual  games  of  antiquitj.  They  are  not 
of  so  mnch  moment  in  the  history  of  rdigbn,  for  their 
theology  was  long  before  rooted  in  the  yeneration  and 
awe  of  Christendom ;  nor  in  that  of  philosophy,  for  ex« 
cept  what  may  be  called  mythological  snbtilties,  quesH 
tions  relating  to  the  world  of  angels  and  spirits,  of 
which,  according  to  them,  we  might  suppose  tfie  reve- 
lation to  man  as  full  and  perfect,  as  that  of  God  or  of 
the  Redeemer,  there  is  hardly  a  question  which  has  not 
been  examined  in  other  language  and  in  less  dry  and 
syllogistic  form.  There  is  no  acute  observation  on  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  no  bringing  to  bear  ex^ 
traordmary  &cts  on  the  mental,  or  mingled  mental  and 
corporeal,  constitution  of  our  being.  With  all  their 
researches  into  the  un&thomabAe  they  have  fathomed 
nothing:  with  all  their  vast  logical  apparatus  they  have 
prorved  nothing  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  inquisitive 
mind.  Not  only  have  they  not  solved  any  of  the  in- 
soluble problems  of  our  mental  being,  our  primary 
conceptions,  our  relations  to  God,  to  the  Infinite,  nei- 
ther have  they  (a  more  possible  task}  shown  them  to 
be  insoluble.^ 

Albert  the  Grreat  was  bom  at  Lauingen  in  Swabia, 
of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Counts  of  Boll-  ^nt  tb* 
stadt  He  studied  at  Paris  and  in  Padua.  a.d.ii98. 
In  Padua,  Jordan  the  Saxon,  the  head  of  the  Domin- 
icans, laid  on  him  the  spell  of  his  own  master-mind 
mnd  that  of  his  Order ;  he  became  a  Dominican.  He 
returned  to  Cologne,  and  taught  in  the  schools  mi. 

1  n  est  done  bien  difficile  aux  philoeophes  d*avoaer  qne  la  philosophle 
eoonste  platdt  k  reconnaltre  la  limite  natureUe  de  Pintelligence  hnmaine 
qii*k  &ire  de  pu^rib  efforts  pour  reculer  oette  limite.  —  Hanrean,  il.  p.  46 
quoting  Locke,  whose  whole,  wise,  bat  strangely  misrepreeented  work  is  • 
t  on  that  great  axiom, 
vol*,  vra.  17 
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of  that  city.  In  1228  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  his  Order  in  the  Jacobin  conyent  at  Paris.  There, 
thoogh  his  texir-book  was  the  rigid,  stone-cold  Sentences 
of  Peter  the  Lombard,  his  bold  originali^,  the  confi> 
dence  with  which  he  roshed  on  ground  jet  untrodden, 
at  once  threw  back  all  his  competitors  into  obscurity, 
and  seemed  to  summon  reason,  it  might  be  to  the  aid, 
it  might  be  as  a  perilous  rival  to  religion.  This,  bj  his 
admirers,  was  held  as  hardly  less  than  divine  inspira- 
tion, but  provoked  his  adversaries  and  his  enemies. 
**  God,"  it  was  said,  "  had  never  divulged  so  many 
of  his  secrets  to  one  of  his  creatures.*'  Others  mur- 
mured, ^*He  must  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit:'* 
already  the  fame,  the  suspicion  of  a  magician  had 
begun  to  gather  round  his  name.  After  three  years 
of  glory,  perhaps  of  some  danger,  in  Paris,  he  settled 
among  his  Dominican  brethren  at  Cologne.  At  Co- 
logne he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  WiDiam  of 
Holland,  who  bowed  down  in  wonder  before  the  ex 
traordinary  man.  As  Provincial  of  Gtermany,  com- 
missioned by  the  Diet  of  Worms^  he  visited  all  the 
monasteries  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  severely  reproved 
the  Monks,  almost  universally  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
idleness ;  he  rescued  many  precious  manuscripts  which 
in  their  ignorance  they  had  left  buried  in  dust,  or  in 
their  fimaticism  cast  aside  as  profane.  He  was  sum- 
1^  moned  to  Rome,  and  named  G-rand  Master 

***  of  the  Palace — the  great  dignity  usually  held 

by  his  Order  —  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  He  laid 
down  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  his  school  at  Cologne. 
He  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Ratisbon* 
After  three  years  of  able  administration  he  resigned  to 
ow  In  1280.  Urban   IV.   the   unwelcome  greatness,  and 
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•gain  retired  io  his  seclusion,  his  studies,  and  puUie 
instruction  at  Cologne.  Such  was  the  public  hfe,  such 
the  honors  paid  to  the  most  illustrious  of  the  School* 
men.^ 

Albert  the  Great  at  once  awed  by  his  immense  era- 
diticm  and  appalled  his  age.  His  name,  the  Universal 
Doctor,  was  die  homage  to  his  all-embracing  knowl- 
edge. He  quotes,  as  equally  famihar,  Latin,  Greekf 
AraUc,  Jewish  philosophers.^  He  was  the  first  School- 
man who  lectured  on  Aristotle  himself,  on  Aristotle 
from  QrsBco-Latin  or  Arabo-Latin  copies.  The  whole 
range  of  the  Stagirite's  physical  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy was  within  ihe  scope  of  Albert's  teaching.'  In 
later  dajrs  he  was  called  the  Ape  of  Aristotle ;  he  had 
dared  to  introduce  Aristotle  into  the  Sanctuary  itself.^ 
One  of  Ins  Treatises  is  a  rdutation  of  the  Aralnan 

1  Haurean,  t  ii.  p.  1,  e<  $eq.  I  owe  most  of  what  fbllows,  with  refiu^noes 
to  the  original  woriu,  to  the  two  Chapters  on  Albert  the  Great  in  Bitter, 
ChiistHehe  PhikMophie,  yiii.  p.  181,  and  M.  Haurean,  De  la  PhUoaopUe 
Scolastiqne,  ii.  p.  1.  I  think  the  German  has  an  nnnsnal  advantage  oyef 
the  Frenchman  in  the  order,  and  therefore  in  the  petspiciiitj,  with  which  he 
has  developed  the  system  of  Albert  the  Great.  In  his  shiorp,  predse  lan- 
guage the  Frenchman  resumes  his  superiority;  and  it  mnst  be  remembered 
that  the  object  of  M.  Haureau's  work  is  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  I  have 
also  read  H.  Konsselot,  Etudes,  and  some  of  the  older  writers. 

>£t  m  hanc  sententiam  oonvenerunt  multi  Tbeologi  diversarum  rtU- 
gionum  tam  scilicet  Saracenorum  quam  Judaeomm,  quam  Christianorum. 
~  Lib.  viii.  Physic,  c  vi.,  quoted  by  M.  Haurean,  ii.  p.  54.  Alexander 
Halee  (about  19S2)  had  illustnted  Cfaciatian  Theotogy  fh>m  AristoUe  and 
Avicenna.  —  Bitter,  181.    Also  William  of  Auvergne.    See  HAreau,  p.  11. 

*  The  only  Treatises  which  the  Scholastic  Philosopher  might  seem  to  dis- 
dtin  were  the  popular  and  practical  ones,  the  Bhetorie,  Poetics,  and  the 
PoUtics.--  Bitter,  p.  188. 

*  See  quotation  from  Tbomasius  in  Haurean,  and  M.  Hanreau's  reftita- 
tion.  An  andem  Orten  gtebt  er  su  erkennen,  er  woUte  hier  nnr  die  Hei- 
nung  der  Peripatiker  wiedei^geben;  wie  dieselbe  mit  der  KatholiteheB 
Lehre  auage^lichen  werden  konne,  ISest  er  dahin  gestellt  seyn.  Bittec>- 
however,  does  ftUl  Justice  to  his  religion,  p.  191.  De  unitate  intellectof 
ibatta  Averrhoem.    His  works  flU  twenty-oue  volumes  iblia. 
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Averrhoes.  Nor  is  it  Aristode  and  Ayerrhoes  alone 
that  come  within  the  pale  of  Albert's  emdition  ;  the 
commentators  and  glossators  of  Aristotle,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Arabians,  are  quoted,  their  opinions,  th^ 
reasonings,  even  their  words,  with  the  utmost  fiuniliar> 
itj.  But  with  Albert  Theology  was  still  the  master- 
science.  The  Bish(^  of  Ratisbon  was  of  unimpeached 
orthodoxy ;  the  vulgar  only,  in  his  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  the  secrets  of  Nature,  in  his  studies  of  Natural 
History,  could  not  but  see  scmiething  of  the  magictan. 
Albert  had  the  ambition  of  reconciling  Plato  and. Aris- 
totle, and  of  reconciling  this  harmonized  Aristotdiar 
and  Platonic  philosophy  with  Christian  Divinity.  He 
thus,  in  some  degree,  misrepresented  or  muconceived 
both  the  Oreeks ;  he  hardened  Plato  into  AristoteHsm, 
expanded  Aristotelism  into  Platonism ;  and  his  Chris- 
tianity,  though  Albert  was  a  devout  man,  while  it  con- 
stantly subordinates,  in  strong  and  fervent  language, 
knowledge  to  fidth  and  love,  became  less  a  religion 
than  a  philosophy.  Albert  has  little  of,  he  might  seem 
to  soar  above  the  peculiar  and  dominant  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  he  dwells  on  the  nature  of  God  rather 
than  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
rather  than  the  redemption  ;  on  sin,  on  original  sin,  he 
is  almost  silent.  According  to  the  established  Chris- 
tian theology,  Creation  and  Redemption  were  simul- 
taneously in  the  counsels  of  GtxL  In  the  new  system, 
Grace  was  a  gift  for  the  advancement  of  Man's  inde- 
feasible intellectual  nature.  But  though  Albert  thus 
dwells  on  the  high,  as  it  were  philosophic.  Godhead,  he 
reserves  religiously  for  God  a  sole  primary  exist^ice; 
he  rejects  with  indignation  his  master  Aristotle's  tenet 
of  the  coetemity  of  matter  and  the  eternity  of  the 
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worid  ;  ^  but  he  rests  not  in  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
the  Mosaic  creation  by  the  Word  of  God  out  of  nothing. 
Since  St.  Augustine  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  forms,  or  the  ideasy  of  all  things  in  the 
mind  of  God,  had  been  almost  the  accredited  doctrine 
rf  the  Church.  Even  Matter  was  in  God,  but  before 
it  became  material,  only  in  its  form  and  possibility. 
Man,  indeed,  seems  to  be  doomed,  if  he  can  soar  above 
the  corporeal  anthropomorphism  which  arrayed  the 
Deity  in  human  form  (the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
I)oets,  the  sculptors,  and  the  painters),  to  admit  an  in- 
tellectual anthropomorphism ;  to  endeavor  to  compre^ 
hend  and  define  the  laws  and  the  capacities  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  according  to  his  own.*  Yet  when 
Albert  thus  accepted  a  kind  of  Platonic  emanation 
theory  of  all  things  from  the  Grodhead,^  he  repudiated 
as  detestable,  as  blasphemous,  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  with  the  intelligence  of  man.    This 

1  Gott  wurde  bediirftig  sein,  wenn  sein  Werken  eine  Materie  voianuetze. 
.  .  .  Dass  die  Materie  nlcht  twig  sein  konnef  wird  aber  anch  daraiu  er- 
Bdilossen,  daas  Gott,  die  ewige  Fom,  and  die  Materie  nicht  mit  eioander 
gemein  haben  konnten,  also  aacht  nicht  die  Ewigkeit  Hier  gebraudit  Al- 
bert dieeen  Satz  dee  Aristoteles  gegen  den  Aristoteles  selbst  —  Bitter,  pp. 

*  Le  Diea  det  phOoeopiiefl,  c'eet  k  dire  dee  Th4ok>gien8  ^dair^  ne  ftift 
pas,  il  est  vrai,  celoi  des  scnlptears  et  des  peintres;  maia  il  eat  bien  avec 
Ini,  poor  ne  rien  c^er,  qnelquee  tndts  de  ressemblance.  Pour  repr^senter 
la  figure  de  Dien,  I'artiste  arait  choisi  dans  la  nature,  avec  les  yens  du 
corps,  les  formes  qui  Ini  avaient  semU^  r^ndre  le  mienx  an  concept  Id^al 
de  la  beant^  parfiuta,  et  n  s'^tait  efforc^  de  lee  reprodnire  snr  le  bois  on  snr 
la  pierre.  Pour  reprdsenter  Dieu  comme  TinteUigence  parfkite,  le  philoso* 
phe  procMa  sniyant  la  m§me  m^thode;  arrivant  an  deniier  terme  de  Tab 
straction,  il  tronva  dans  Teitfendement  humain,  les  id^es  gte^rales,  et  il  ne 
rat  alors  mienz  iSure,  que  de  d^finir  TinteUigenoe  de  Dieu  le  lieu  primordia) 
de  ces  id^es. — Haurean,  p.  84.  Compare  the  whole  passage,  as  just  as  it 
li  brilliant. 

*  Primum  prindplum  eet  faidefinienter  flnens,  qno  inteUectus  nniyersali* 
Iv  ageiui  indaeinenter  eat  intelligentias  emittens.  ~- Apud  Bitter,  p.  190 
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doctrine  of  Averrlioes  destroyed  the  personality  of  man, 
if  not  of  GhxL  He  recoils  from  Panthdsm  with  relig- 
ioiis  horror.  His  perpetual  object  is  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Eternal  and  the  Temporal,  the 
Infinite  and  the  Finite ;  how  knowledge  is  attained, 
how  the  knowledge  of  God  differs  from  the  enthusiastic 
contemplaticm  of  God.  Grod,  thongh  not  to  be  com* 
prehended,  may  be  known,  and  that  not  only  by  grace, 
bat  by  natural  means.  Grod  is  as  the  light,  eyery- 
where  seen,  but  everywhere  escaping  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  vision.  God  is  omnipresent,  all-working, 
yet  limited  by  the  capacities  of  existing  things. 

God  the  Creator  (and  CreatioQ  was  an  eternal, 
inalienable  attribute  of  the  God)  was  conceived,  as 
having  {Hnmarily  called  into  being  four  coeval  things 
of  everlasting  duration,  —  the  primal  Matter,  Time, 
Heaven,  the  Everlasting  Intelhgence.^  But  Matto*, 
and  Time,  it  should  seem,  were  properiy  neither  Mat- 
ter nor  Time.  'Matter  has  no  proper  existence,  it  is 
only  privative ;  it  is  something  by  which  and  in  which 
works  Intelligence.^  The  Heavens  exist  (and  in  the 
Heavens,  though  this  is  something,  as  it  were,  iqpart 
from  his  theory,  Albert  admits  the  whole  established 
order  and  succession  of  the  Angels  from  Dionysius  the 

^  nie  «iiliii  nuudme  intelligibilii  est  et  omnis  inteUectns  et  intelligibUit 
causa  et  in  omni  intelligibili  attingitar,  sicat  lomen  qnod  est  actus  visibili- 
mn,  attingttur  in  omni  visibili  per  rintm,  Sient  tamen  lumen  secundua 
iflunensitatem,  quam  habet  in  rota  soBs  et  secundum  immenaitatem  pote- 
•tatis,  qua  omnia  Tisibilia  comprehendere  potest,  son  potest  capi  vel  com- 
prehend], a  visn,  ita  nee  intellectus  dlTinus,  secmidum  ezcellentiam,  qua 
exoellit  in  se  ipso,  et  secundum  potestatem  qnk  iUustrare  potest  supei  cm- 
nia^etiam  super  inflnita  intelligibilia,  capi  vd  comprehend!  potest  ab  btel- 
lectn  cieato.  Summa  Theolog.,  quoted  in  Ritter,  p.  ISS.  Tlie  fiiiite  cannot 
eomprehend  the  Infinite.  But  Albert  always  presupposes  the  moral  as  i»<sO 
as  the  ChnsUan  preparative  for  knowledge,  virtue,  and  fhith. 

«  Bitter,  p.  906. 
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Areopagite  ^)  and  Intelligence,  which  subsists,  though 
oppressed  and  bowed  down,  even  in  lifeless  things. 
But  between  the  higher,  imperishable  intelligence  of 
man  and  the  intelligence  of  God  there  is  nothing  inter- 
mediate;^ and  jet-there  is  eternal,  irreconcilable  di& 
ference.  The  Unity  of  God  must  develop  itself  in 
multiplicity.  Man's  Intelligence  is  a  continual  e£Sux 
from  Grod,  an  operation  of  God,  but  yet  not  divine. 
As  God  it  has  its  own  Free  Will.* 

And  so  Albert  goes  on,  and  so  went  on  Albert's  suc- 
cessors, and  so  go  on  Albert's  interpreters,  with  these 
exquisitely  subtile  distinctions  of  words,  which  they  re- 
fuse to  see  are  but  words,  making  matter  inmiaterial,^ 
forms  actual  beings  or  substances;  making  God  him- 
self with  perfect  free-will,  act  xmder  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity; making  thoughts  things,  subtiliang  things  to 
thoughts ;  beguiling  themselves  and  beguiling  mankind 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  passing  the  impassable 
barriers  of  human  knowledge;  approaching  boldly, 
then  suddenly  recoiling  from  the  most  fatal  conclu- 
sions. In  the  pride  and  in  the  delight  of  conscious 
*  power,  in  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  its  wonderftJ 

1  The  whole  Universe  was  a  progresaiTe  descendant  development,  and 
ascendant  movement  towards  perfection. 

*  On  the  great  medinval  question  Albert  would  be  at  once  a  Bealist,  a 
Conoeptnalist,  and  a  Nominalist.  There  were  three  kinds  of  UniverBalS| 
aoe  abstract,  self-existing,  one  in  the  object,  one  in  the  mind.  — Ritter,  p. 
S19.    Haureau,  p.  14.    M.  Haureau  treats  this  part  at  length. 

*  Yet  he  does  not  deny,  he  asserts  in  other  places,  that  which  Christianitj 
tnd  Islam,  Latio,  Greek,  and  Arabian,  equally  admitted,  the  operation  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  through  Angels. 

4  Daher  Ist  das  Sein  an  einem  jeden  Geschopfe  verschieden  von  dem,  was 
as  ist  —  Ritter,  p.  211.  The  matter  is  only  the  outward  vehicle,  as  it 
vrwe,  —the  Form  gives  the  Being.  This  is  the  Theory  of  Averrhoes.  See 
an  this  subject  the  just  and  sensible  observation  of  M.  Haureau,  from 
PigeM. 
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instrument  Logic,  these  profound  and  hardy  thinkers 
are  still  reproducing  the  same  eternal  problems;  de- 
taching the  immaterial  part  of  man,  as  it  were,  from 
his  humanitj,  and  blending  liim  with  the  Godhead; 
bringing  the  Grodhead  down  into  the  world,  till  the  dis- 
tinction is  lost ;  and  then  perceiving  and  crying  out  in 
indignation  against  what  seems  their  own  blasphemy. 
The  close  of  all  Albert  the  Great's  intense  labors,  ot 
his  enormous  assemblage  of  the  opinions  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages,  and  his  efforts  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  high  Chrbtian  Theology,  is  a  kind  of  Eclee- 
ticism,  an  unreconciled  Realism,  Conceptualism,  Nomi- 
nalism, with  many  of  the  di£Sculties  of  each.  The 
intelligence  of  God  was  but  an  archetype  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  maui  the  intelligence  of  man  a  type  of  that 
of  Qod ;  each  peopled  with  the  same  ideas,  rq>resenta- 
tives  of  things,  conceptional  entities,  even  words ;  ex- 
isting in  God  before  all  existing  things,  before  time, 
and  to  exist  after  time ;  in  man  existing  after  existing 
things,  bom  in  time,  yet  to  share  in  the  immortality  of 
the  intelligence.  Thus  religion,  the  Christian  religion, 
by  throwing  upward  God  into  his  unapproachable,  in- 
effable, inconceivable  Mystery,  is  perhaps,  in  its  own 
province,  more  philosophical  than  philosophy.  Albert, 
in  admitting  the  title  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Greek,  or 
Arabian  philosophy,  to  scrutinize,  to  make  comprehen- 
sible the  Divine  Intelligence ;  in  attempting,  however 
glorious  the  attempt,  the  Impossible,  and  affixing  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  human  reason  and  logic,  while 
he  disturbed,  to  some  extent  unintentionally  deposed. 
Theology,  substituted  no  high  and  coherent  Philoso- 
phy. Safe  in  his  own  deep  religiousness,  and  his 
doctrinal  orthodoxy,  he  saw  not  how  with  his  philo* 
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lophic  speculations  he  undermined  the  foundations  of 
his  theology. 

But  this  view  of  Albert  the  Great  is  still  imperfect 
and  unjust.  His  title  to  fame  is  not  that  he  introduced 
and  interpreted  the  Metaphysics  and  Physics  of  Aiisn 
totle,  and  the  works  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  on 
these  abstruse  subjects  to  the  world,  but  because  h« 
<^>ened  the  field  of  true  philosophic  observation  to  man- 
kind. In  natural  history  he  unfolded  the  more  precious 
treasures  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  revealed  all 
the  secrets  of  ancient  science,  and  added  large  contri- 
butions of  his  own  on  ever}'  branch  of  it ;  in  math- 
ematics he  commented  on  and  explained  Euclid;  in 
chemistry,  he  was  a  subtile  investigator ;  in  astronomy, 
a  bold  speculator.  Had  he  not  been  premature  —  had 
not  philosophy  been  seized  and  again  enslaved  to  theol- 
ogy, mysticism,  and  worldly  politics  —  he  might  have 
been  more  immediately  and  successfully  followed  by 
the  first,  if  not  by  the  second,  Bacon.^ 

Of  all  the  schoolmen  Thomas  Aquinas^  has  left  the 
greatest  name.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Count  ThomM 
of  Aquino,  a  rich  fief  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na-  ^«°^- 
pies.     His  mother,  Theodora,  was  of  the  line  of  the 
old  Norman  Kings ;  his  brothers,  Reginald  and  Lan- 
dolph,  held  high  rank  in  the  Imperial  armies.     His 

1  NooB  D*aT«Q8  inteiroi^  que  le  phfloeophe;  nous  n^aront  parcouni  qot 
tioiB  on  quatre  de  ms  yingt-tm  volumes  in-foUoi  oeuvre  prodigieusef  preeqiM 
•arfaumaitie,  k  laquelle  aocunc  autre  ne  saorait  dtre  compart  e:  que  nous 
amaient  appria,  si  boos  avions  ea  le  knair  de  les  coosoUer,  le  th^ogieo 
ibmi^  k  r^le  dee  P^reSf  le  scniputeux  investigptteur  des  myst^res  de  la 
nature,  le  chimiste  subtil,  Taudacieux  astronome,  Thabile  iuterpr^te  des 
th^rdmes  d'Euolide.  Le  i^eultfit  des  travaox  d* Albert  ii*a  M  lien  moioB 
f  ii*ane  v^table  revolution !  Cela  resume  tons  tea  titres  k  la  gloire.  —  Hau< 
reau,  ii.  p.  108.    He  perhaps  rather  forboded  than  wrought  tJiis  revolutioii. 

^  Born  about  IttT 
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family  was  connected  bj  marriage  with  the  Hahenstaik* 
fens ;  they  had  Swabian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  so 
the  great  schoolman  was  of  the  race  of  Frederick  II. 
Monasticism  seized  on  Thomas  in  his  early  youth  ;  he 
became  an  inmate  of  Monte  Casino ;  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  caught  the  more  fiery  and  vigorous  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Dominicans.  By  them  he  was  sent  —  no 
unwilling  proselyte  and  pupil  —  to  France*  He  was 
sdased  by  his  worldly  brothers,  and  sent  back  to  Naples: 
he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  fiunily  castles,  but  re- 
sisted even  the  fond  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  his 
sisters.  He  persisted  in  his  pious  disobedience,  his  holy 
hardness  of  heart;  he  was  released  after  two  years' 
imprisonment  —  it  might  seem  strange — at  the  comr 
mand  of  the  Emptor  Frederick  II.  The  godless  Enb 
peror,  as  he  was  called,  gave  Thomas  to  the  Church. 
Aquinas  took  the  irrevocable  vow  of  a  Friar  Preacher. 
He  became  a  scholar  of  Albert  the  Great  at  Cologne 
and  at  Paris.  He  was  dark,  silent,  unapproachable 
oven  by  his  brethren,  perpetually  wrapt  in  profi>und 
Cologne,  meditation.  He  was  called,  in  mockery,  the 
1244, 1246.  gpQ^^  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  Albert  questioned 
the  mute  disciple  on  the  most  deep  and  knotty  points 
of  theology ;  he  found,  as  he  confessed,  his  equal,  his 
8ui)erior.  "That  dumb  ox  will  make  the  world  n> 
sound  with  his  doctrines.*'  With  Albert  the  feithful 
disciple  returned  to  Cologne.  Again  he  went  back  to 
Paris,  received  his  academic  degrees,  and  taught  with 
universal  wonder.  Under  Alexander  IV.  he  stood  up 
in  Rome  in  defence  of  his  Order  against  the  eloquent 
William  de  St  Amour ;  he  repudiated  for  his  Order, 
and  condemned  by  his  authority,  the  prophecies  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim.     He  taught  at  Cologne  with  Albert 
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the  Great ;  also  at  Paris,  at  Borne,  at  Orvieto,  at  Vi* 
terbo,  at  Perugia.     Where  he  taught,  the  world  lis- 
tened in  respeotful  silence.     He  was  acknowledged  by 
two  Popes,  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  as  the  first 
theologian  of  the  age.     He  reinsed  the  Archbishopric 
of  Naples.     He  was  expected  at  the  Cooncil  ^  Lyons, 
as  the  authority  before  whom  all  Christendom  ^smx^2, 
might  be  expected  to  bow  down.     He  died^** 
ere  he  had  passed  the  borders  of  Naples  at  the  Abbey 
.of  Rossa  Nuora,  near  Terradna,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.     Dark  tales  were  told  of  his  death  ;^  only  the 
.wickedness  of  man  could  deprive  the  world  so  early 
of  such  a  wonder.     The  University  of  Paris  ^^^-j^j^ 
claimed,  but  in  vain,  the  treasure  of  his  mor*  ^^ 
tal  remains.'    He  was  canonized  by  John  XXTT. 

Thomas  Aquinas  is  throughout,  above  all,  the  The 
ologian.  God  and  the  soul  of  man  are  the  only  objects 
truly  worthy  of  his  philosophic  investigation.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  Angdic  Doctor,  the  mission  of  the 
Angd  of  the  schools.  In  his  works,  or  rath^  in  hia 
one  great  wori^,  is  the  final  result  of  all  which  has  been 
decided  by  Pope  or  Council,  taught  by  the  Fathers, 
accepted  by  tradition,  argued  in  the  schools,  inculcated 
in  the  ConfesaonaL  The  Sum  of  Theology  is  the 
authentic,  authoritative,  acknowledged  code  q{  Latin 
Christianity.     We  cannot  but  contrast  this  vast  work 

1  See  Tol.  vL  p.  130,  with  the  quotation  from  Dante.  One  stoiy  was  that 
Chades  of  Anjon  had  attempted  Yiolenoe  on  a  niece  of  St  Thomas,  and 
that  the  Saint  had  detennined  to  denounce  the  crime  before  the  Council  of 
Lyons;  othen  said  tiiat  Charles  resented  tb»  free  if  not  king^kHling  doo- 
trinesof  the  treatise  of  St.  Thomas  de  Begimhie  Prineipnm.  Bat  then  is 
a  Adl  aceomut  of  the  catm,  psoas  death  of  St  Thomas.  He  was  Ul  moa 
Una  a  month,  with  every  sign  of  natural  deoajr. 

•Bead  the  remarfcaMe  letter  of  the  Umyeraitj  in  the  Lift  in  thtf  Bsl 
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with  the  cMiginal  €to6peI :  to  tiiiB  hulk  haa  grown  the 
New  Tostament,  or  rather  the  doctrinal  and  moral  part 
of  the  New  Testament.^  Bat  Aquinas  is  an  intellect- 
oal  theologian  :  he  approaches  mwe  nearly  than  most 
philosophers,  certainly  than  most  divines,  to  pare  em 
bodied  intellect.  He  is  perfectly  passionless ;  he  has 
no  polemic  indignation,  nothing  of  the  Charchman's 
jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  he  has  no  fear  of  the  result  of 
any  investigation  ;  he  hates  nothing,  hardly  heresy ; 
loves  nothing,  unless  perhaps  naked,  abstract  truth. 
In  his  serene  confidence  dntt  all  must  end  in  good,  he 
moves  the  most  starding  and  even  perilous  questions, 
as  if  they  were  the  most  in^fierent,  the  very  Being  of 
Ood.  God  must  be  revealed  by  syllogistic  process. 
Himself  inwardly  conscious  of  ^  absolute  harmony 
of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  being,  he  places  sin 
not  80  much  in  die  will  as  in  the  understanding.  The 
perfection  of  man  is  the  perfecdcm  of  his  intdligence. 
He  examines  with  the  same  perfect  seIfKX>mmaod,  it 
caight  almost  be  said  iq)athy,  the  converse  as  well  as 
the  proof  of  the  most  vital  reli^ous  truths.  He  is 
nearly  as  consummate  a  sceptic,  almost  athdst,  as  he 
is  a  divine  and  theologian.  Secure,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  impenetrable  armor,  he  has  not  only  no  apprehen- 
sion, but  seems  not  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  danger; 
he  has  nothing  of  the  boastfulness  of  self-confidence, 
but  in  calm  assurance  of  victory,  gives  every  advan- 
tage to  his  adversary.     On  both  sides  of  every  que&- 

1  Mj  copy  of  th«  Sarania  of  AquisM  has  above  twdva  knodred  of  thi 
rtry  cXouat  printed  folio  pages  in  double  eoliimBa,  withoui  Uie  mdeaut.  1 
pretend  not  to  have  read  it;  but  whoever  m  corioos  to  knew,  aa  it  were, 
the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  Latin  Ghnroh  on  moat  tbeologieal  or  ethiea} 
points  will  oonsalt  it;  and  will  see  the  range  and  scope  of  that  theologj 
and  the  groondwork  of  all  the  later  casuistiy. 
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tion  he  casU  the  argument  into  one  of  his  clear,  distinct 
oyllog^smSf  and  calmly  places  himaelf  as  Arbiter,  and 
passes  judgment  in  one  or  a  series  of  still  more  unan- 
sweraUe  syllo^sms.  He  has  assigned  its  unassailable 
province  to  Church  authority,  to  tradition  or  the  Fa- 
thers, faith  and  works ;  but  beyond,  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  philosophy,  he  asserts  full  freedom*  There 
is  no  Father,  eren  St.  Augustine,  who  may  not  be  ex- 
amined by  the  fearless  intellect. 

Thomas  Aquinas  has  nothing  like  the  boundless 
range  of  Albert  the  Great;  he  disdains  or  fears  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  Within  their  common  sphere  he  is 
the  fidthful  disciple  of  the  master,  but  far  surpasses  him 
in  clearness,  distinctness,  precision,  conclusiveness.  He 
had  some  works  of  Plato^  unknown  to  Albert,  acquired 
perhaps  in  his  native  Magna  Gr^cia ;  but,  with  Albert, 
he  rejects  the  coetemal  ideas  subsistent  without  and  be- 
yond the  Deity.  With  Albeit  in  that  controversy  he 
is  a  hi^  Aristotdian,  bat  repudiates  as  decisively  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  imperishability  of  the  Universe. 

Aquinas  bias,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  and  unmin- 
gling  worlds :  the  world  of  God,  tho  world  of  the  imma- 
terial angck  and  demons,  the  world  <^  minted  matter 
and  intelligence^ -*  that  of  man.  God  is  alone,  the 
Onis  absdttte,  infinite,  self-subsistent,  whose  essence  it 
ia  **  to  be."  No  Eastern  anti-inalierialist  ever  guarded 
the  primal  Gtulhead  more  zealously  from  any  intrusive 
debasements  God  is  his  own  unique  form :  proceeds 
from  no  antecedent  form,  communicates  with  no  infe- 
rior form.  The  Gtxlhead  is  in  itself,  by  itself,  all  that 
is.  It  is  preexistent  to  matter,  eternally  separate  from 
matter.^    But  Thomas  must  never  lose  the  Christian 

1  Compare  Haureaa,  p.  165- 
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theologian  in  the  philosopher.  All  itm  abetract,  on- 
mingling,  solitary  Deity,  is  not  merely  to  be  endowed 
with  his  eternal,  immutable  attributes,  Omnipresence, 
Omniscience,  Providence,  but  reconciled  with  the  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thomas  has  not 
merely  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius ;  and  on  the  Trini^  he  is  al- 
most as  diffuse,  even  more  minute,  than  on  the  sole 
original  Godhead.  The  most  microscopic  eye  can 
hardly  trace  his  exquisite  and  subtile  distinctions,  the 
thin  and  shadowy  differences  of  words  which  he  creates 
or  seizes.  Tet  he  himself  seems  to  walk  unbewildered 
in  his  own  labyrinth ;  he  wtJks  apparently  as  calmly 
and  firmly  as  if  he  were  in  open  day ;  leaves  nothing 
unquestioned,  unaccounted  for ;  defines  the  undefinable, 
dbtinguishes  the  undistinguishable ;  and  lays  down  his 
conclusions  as  if  they  were  mathematical  truths. 

Aquinas's  worid  of  Angels  and  Demons  compre* 
bended  the  whole  mystic  Hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite* 
Matter  is  not  their  substance;  they  are  immaterial. 
They  are  not  self-subsistent ;  being  is  not  their  essence.^ 
They  are,  on  one  side,  finite ;  on  the  other,  infinite : 
upwards,  finite ;  for  they  are  limited  by  the  stem  line 
which  divides  them  firom  the  Godhead :  infinite,  down- 
wards ;  for  they  seek  no  inferior  subject.  But  as  that 
which  diversifies,  multiplies,  and  individualizes,  is  mat' 
ter,  and  divisibility  is  the  essential  property  of  matter, 
all  the  Angels,  thence,  logically,  would  be  but  one  An- 
gel, as  there  is  but  one  pure  spirituality.  In  this  point, 
and  about  the  whole  subject  of  Angels,  Thomas,  instead 

^Eaae  Angeli  non  est  easentU  sed  tccideii8.~Somma,  i.  qiUBtt  zS. 
Art.  4.    Thej  owe  their  being  to  a  free  act  of  the  divine  wilL    Coopipan 
,  p.  165. 
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of  being  embarrassed,  seemed  to  delight  aiid  revel ;  hw 
hixnrj  c(  distinction  and  definition,  if  it  be  not  a  con- 
tradiction, his  imaginative  logic,  is  inexhaustible.  He 
18  absolutely  wanton  in  the  questions  which  he  starts, 
and  answers  with  all  the  grave  satisfaction  as  on  solemn 
questions  of  life  and  death.^ 

The  third  world  is  that  of  matter  and  of  man.  The 
world  was  created  by  God  according  to  forms  (or  ideas) 
existent,  not  without  but  within  the  Deity ;  for  God 
must  have  known  what  he  would  create.  These  forms, 
these  ideas,  these  types  of  existing  things,  are  part  of 
Gbd's  infinite  knowledge ;  they  are  the  essence  of  God 
they  are  Gt>d.  Man  is  inseparable  from  matter  ;  mat-i 
ter  cannot  exist  without  form.^  The  soul,  the  intelli-* 
gence  of  man,  constitutes  the  third  world.  It  shares, 
in  some  degree,  the  immateriality  of  the  two  higher 
orders.  It  is  self-subsistent ;  but  it  needs  the  material 
body,  9s  its  oi^an,  its  instrument.  It  is  not,  however, 
preSxistent ;  Origen  was  a  name  of  ill  repute  in  the 
Church  ;  his  doctrine  therefore,  by  some  subtile  logical 
efibrt,  must  be  rejected.  Each  separate  soul  is  not 
created  ere  it  is  infused  into  the  human  body;  this 
creation  is  simultaneous;  nothing  uncreate  is  presup^ 
posed.^  But  if  not  self-^ubsistent,  not  possibly  preex- 
istait,  before  their  onion  with  the  body,  how,  according 

1 B.  g.  Utrom  in  Angelis  sit  cognitio  matatina  et  yespertina.  '*  Whether 
•Bgels  reason  hy  logic  "  had  been  discussed  before. 

*  God  cannot  create  matter  withoat  form;  this  is  a  necenaiy  limit  of  hit 
•mnipotence.    It  woaM  be  a  contradiction.  —  Somma. 

•  Gnm  anima  sine  oorpore  ezlBtens  non  habeat  sn»  natam  perfoetionem, 
nee  Dens  ab  imperfectis  snnm  opns  inchoaret,  simpliciter  fktendom  est  aai-* 
mm  simnl  cnm  oorporibns  creari  et  inftmdi.  —  Somma,  i.  qossst.  xvilL  8. 
Creafio  eet  prodnctio  aUcajns  rei  secmidam  suam  totam  snbetantiam  nnlle 
*f«suppoaito,  qnod  sit  rel  inereatum,  yel  ab  aliqno  creatum.  —  QiuBst 

iZT.S. 
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to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  can  souls  be  self-subsistent 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  union  ?  St.  Thomas  takes 
refuge  in  the  Angelic  world.  This,  too,  was  created ; 
and  the  souls,  retaining  the  individuality,  which  thej 
had  acquired  in  their  c(»ijunction  with  matt^,  with* 
draw  as  it  were  into  this  separate  immaterial  and  un- 
mingling  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  space  only  permits  us  to  touch, 
and,  we  fear,  with  inevitable  obscurity,  some  of  the 
characteristic  views  of  St.  Thomas.  St.  ThcMnas,  like 
his  predecessor,  Albert,  on  the  great  question  of  nni- 
versals,  is  Eclectic  ;  neither  absolutely  Realist,  Concept- 
ualist,  nor  Nominalist.  Universals  are  real  only  in 
God,  and  but  seemingly,  in  potentiality  rather  than  ac- 
tuality :  they  are  sul^ective  in  the  intdligence  of  naan ; 
they  result  objectively  in  things.  St  Thomas  rejects 
the  Democritean  effluxes  of  outward  thmgs,  by  which 
the  atomistic  philosophy  accounted  for  our  perceptions: 
he  admits  images  of  things  r^ected  and  received  by 
the  senses  as  by  a  mirror,  and  so  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  intelligence.  The  intellig^iee  has,  as 
it  were,  only  the  power,  a  dormant  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, till  the  object  is  presented,  through  the  image. 
But  the  conception  by  the  senses  is  confused,  indeter- 
minate ;  till  abstracted,  analyzed,  at  once  universalized 
and  individualized  by  the  intelligence.^ 

^  Cognitio  indiBtincta.  Ainsi  U  aenaation  est  ant^riMm  k  rinteUeedoii, 
«*8St  oonvena;  maia  toote  aeosation  eat  ind^termfai^e,  aaiTeneUement  eon- 
Aiae.  avant  d*6tre  acbev^  avant  d*dtre  Tacte  qui  la  teraiina,  c'esMh^ira 
rid^«  indiTidaalle  de  la  choae  sentie,  U  ftntdme;  da  laAme  rintellectioo 
n^eat  devenoe  cette  id^e  olaire,  positive,  abeolmneiit  diatiacte  de  tout  aatre, 
qui  r^pood  an  mot  humanity  qa*apr^a  on  travail  de  I'eaprit  qui  diatxait 
tout  le  propre  de  rhamanit^  de  la  notion  ant^enre  et  oonftiae  de  1  anima- 
lit^.  On  ne  a*attendait  j>eat4tre  paa  2i  oe  travail,  ofaes  un  doetear  da  treiai- 
ime  si^de,  ceUe  aavante  critique  de  la  faculty  de  oonnaltre.  —  HaaToan,  p 
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Yet  Thomas  mied  not  in  uncontested  sapremacj 
even  in  his  intellectual  realm:  he  was  en- mnciNftDa. 
countered  by  an  antagonist  as  severely  intellectual  as 
himself.  No  doubt  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  orders,  the 
Dominican  and  the  Franciscan,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  war  of  the  Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  wliich  divided 
tfie  very  narrow  world  which  understood,  or  thought 
they  understood,  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  wider 
world  who  took  either  side,  on  accomit  of  the  habit, 
Franciscan  or  Dominican,  of  the  champion.  It  is  sin-> 
gular  to  trace,  even  in  their  Scholasticism,  the  ruling 
character,  so  oppugnant  to  each  other,  of  the  two  Or- 
ders. In  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  St.  Thomas,  there 
is  something  staid,  robust,  muscular,  the  calmness  of 
conscious  strength  ;  their  reasoning  is  more  sedate,  if 
to  such  a  subject  the  term  may  be  applied,  more  prac- 
tical. The  intelligence  of  man  is  to  be  trained  by 
severe  discipline  to  the  height  of  knowledge;  and 
knowledge  is  its  high  ultimate  reward.  With  the 
Franciscans  there  is  still  passion :  in  Bonaventura,  the 
mild  passion  of  Mysticism  ;  in  Duns  Scotus,  Bomtentan! 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  Logic  itself  is  become  a  passion. 
Duns  is,  by  nature,  habit,  training,  use,  a  polemic.  In 
Ockham  it  is  a  revolutionary  passion  in  philosophy  as 
in  politics.  The  true  opposite,  indeed  rival  he  may  be 
called,  of  Thomas,  was  his  contemporary,  his  friend 
Bonaventura.    These  two  men  were  to  have  met  at  the 


SOS.  I  hftve  madd  tfak  extract,  not  merelj  becAose  it  contskis  an  importuit 
ittnstration  of  th«  philosophy  of  Aquinas,  bat  because  it  is  soch  a  remarka- 
ble indication  of  the  penetrative  good  sense,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his 
•cholastic  snbtflty,  appears,  as  fkr  as  my  narrow  acquaintance  with-  hid 
woria,  tu  set  Aqoitias  above  all  Schoolmen.  I  hare  read  the  splendij 
quarto  volume  of  M.  Carle,  *  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrits  de  St.  Thomas 
d*Aquin,*  of  which  I  much  admire  the — type. 
VOL.  vin.  18 
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Coandl  of  Lyons.     One  died  on  tihe  road,  the  other 
just  lived  to  receive  his  CardinaUs  hat,  with  the  fiill 
applause  of  that  great  (Ecumenic  Sjnod :  a  P<q>e,  an 
Emperor,  and  a  King,  attended  his  magnificent  iim^^. 
In  Bonaventnra  the  philosopher  recedes  ;  religious  edi- 
ficat]<m  is  his  mission.     A  much  smaUer  proportion  of 
his   voluminous  works  is  pure  Scholasticism:    he   is 
teaching  by  the  Lafe  of  his  Holy  Founder,  St.  Francis, 
and  by  what  may  be  called  a  new  Gospel,  a  legendaiy 
Life  of  the  Saviour,  which  seems  to  claim,  with  all  its 
wild  traditions,  equal  right  to  the  belief  with  Uiat  of 
the  Evangelists.    Bonaventura  himself  seems  to  deliver 
it  as  his  own  unquestioning  faith,     Bonaventura,  if  not 
ignorant  of,  feared  or  disdained  to  know  much  of  Aris- 
totle or  the  Arabians :  he  philosophizes  only  because  in 
his  age  he  could  not  avoid  philosophy.    The  philosophy 
of  Bonaventura  rests  on  the  theological  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin :  the  soul,  exiled  firom  God,  must  return 
to   God.     The  most  popular  work  of  Bonaventura, 
with  his  mystic  admirers,  was  the  Itineraiy  of  the  Soul 
to  God.     The  love  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
proceed  harmoniously  together,  through  four  degrees  or 
kinds  of  light.     The  external  light,  by  which  we  learn 
the  mechanic  arts:    the  inferior  light,  which   shines 
through  the  senses,  by  these  we  comprehend  individuals 
or  things :  the  internal  light,  the  reason,  which  by  re- 
flection raises  the  soul  to  intellectual  things,  to  univer* 
sals  in  conception :  the  superior  light  of  grace,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  sanctifying  virtues,  shows  us  univeir* 
sals,  in  their  reality,  in  God. 

Bonaventura  rests   not  below  this  highest  li^t^ 
Philosophy  pretends  that  it  may  soar  to  the  utmost 

1  From  Hauroan,  p.  2S4, 
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beigfats,  and  behold  the  Invisible ;  it  presumes  to  avet 
that  thought,  by  dwelling  on  God,  may  behold  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth*  Against  this  doetrine  Bonaven- 
tura  protests  with  all  his  energy*  Reason  may  reach 
the  ultimate  bounds  of  nature :  would  it  trespass  fiir* 
ther,  it  is  dazzled,  blinded  by  excess  of  li^t.  Is  fiuth 
in  the  intellect  or  in  the  affections  ?  it  enlightens  the 
intellect,  it  rules  over  the  affections.  Which  has  the 
greater  certitude,  knowledge  or  faith  ?  There  must  be 
a  distinction.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  confined 
to  human  things.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  the 
actual  vision  of  God.  This  ultimate  knowledge,  though 
of  fidth,  is  superior  to  faitli ;  it  is  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  certainty  of  speculation,  a  certainty 
of  adhesion.  The  certainty  of  adhesion  is  the  certain- 
ty of  fidtfa ;  for  this  men  have  died.  What  Geometer 
ever  died  to  vindicate  the  certainty  of  geometry?* 
All  this  lower  knowledge  ought  to  be  disdainfully 
thrown  aside  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  All  sensible 
appearances,  all  intellectual  operations,  should  be  dis- 
missed ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  affections  be  fixed 
and  centred  on  the  one  absolute  essence  in  God.  The 
faithful  Christian,  if  he  might  know  the  whole  ci 
phyrical  science,  would,  in  his  loyal  adhesimi  to  his  be- 

1  Bst  enim  certitndo  fpeooladonit  et  est  oertitado  adhssionis;  et  pfrima 
qnidem  nBfndt  inteUeetum,  secimda  yeio  resiMcit  ipram  affMsti^  .  .  .  Ste 
m^jor  est  certitado  in  ipsa  fide  qaod  dt  in  habitn  sdentis,  pro  eo  qaod 
rem  fides  magis  fiudt  adhcrere  ipenm  credentem  Teritati  credits,  qnam 
aliqna  sdeotia  alictijiis  rei  icita.  Videmus  enim  reroe  fideles  neo  per  aiga- 
menta,  neo  per  tormenta,  neo  per  blandimenta,  inclinari  poeae  nt  Terita- 
tem  qnam  erednnt,  saltern  ore  tenua,  negent  Stnltos  etiam  enet  ffeomeirm 
qni  pro  qnacnnqoe  cert&  condodoDe  geometric^,  aaderet  aabire  mortem.  <— 
In  Sentent  zxiii.  qcuest  11  a  14,  qooted  by  Haareau,  p.  S26.  Strfloge 
prediction  of  Galileo  I  Vems  fldelis  etiam  si  sciret  totam  phjncam,  maDel 
totam  illam  sdentiam  perdere,  qoam  minm  solum  articalam  perders  ▼•!  m- 
gars,  adeo  adlusrens  Tsritatl  ersdit«.— n>id. 
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Kef,  lose  all  that  science  rather  than  abandon  or  den j 
one  article  of  the  fidth.  The  raptnres  of  Bonaventnra, 
like  the  raptoree  of  all  Mystics,  tremble  on  the  borders 
of  Pantheism :  he  would  still  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  Qod ;  bnt  the  sonl  must  aspire 
to  absolute  onitj  with  God,  in  whom  all  ideas  are  in 
reality  one,  though  many  according  to  human  thought 
and  speech.  But  the  soul,  by  contemplation,  by  beatif- 
ic vision,  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  lost  and  merged  in  that 
Unity.* 

Where  the  &mous  Duns  Scotus  was  bom,  in  Scot- 
D«nts<Miaa.  land,  in  Ireland,  in  Northumberland ;  why 
called  the  Scot,  what  was  his  parentage ;  all  is  utter 
darkness,  thick  and  impenetrable  as  his  own  writings, 
from  whence  some  derived  his  Greek  name,  Scotus. 
He  appeared  a  humble  Franciscan  at  Oxford ;  the 
subtile  Doctor  gathered  around  him  30,000  pupils. 
At  Paris  he  was  not  heard  by  less  eager  or  countless 
crowds.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  there 
died.  The  vast  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  which  as  lec- 
tures diousands  tbronge<l  to  hear,  spread  out  as  the 
dreary  sandy  wilderness  of  philosophy ;  if  its  bordw 
be  now  occasionally  entered  by  some  curious  traveller, 
he  may  return  with  all  the  satisfaction,  but  hardly  the 
reward,  of  a  discoverer.  The  toil,  if  the  story  of  his 
early  death  be  true,  the  rapidity,  of  this  man's  mental 
productiveness,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderfiil  fact  in 

1  Et  qnonlam  cognoscetn  est  unam,  et  cognita  sunt  mnlu,  Sdeo  omaea 
idttt  in  Deo  mmt  nnam,  seenndnm  rem,  sed  tain«n  plnres  teeundirai  niHo- 
nem  hit«Uigendi  sire  dkendi.  —In  Intel,  i.  xxr.  1-S,  quoted  by  Bitter,  p. 
406.  Tu  aatem,  o  amice,  circa  nijstfcas  visiones  corroborato  ftinere  et  seo- 
sas  deaere  et  intellectaaleB  operationes  et  semibilia  et  mrisibilia,  et  omnt 
DOn  ens  et  ena,  et  ad  vnitatem,  at  possibile  est,  ibscina  reatitmie  ipJm, 
qoi  est  anper  onuMm  eeseiitiam  et  scientiam.  Itin.  Ment.  ad  Deom,  S^  5, 7 
^Ibid.  p.  40a 
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the  intellectual  history  of  oar  race.  He  is  said  to  have 
4ied  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  period  at  which  most 
minds  are  hardly  at  their  ibllest  strength^  having  writ* 
ten  thirteen  closely-printed  folio  volumes,  witboat  an 
imago,  perhaps  without  a  superfluous  word,  ezc^t  the 
eternal  lo^cal  formularies  and  amplifications.^  These 
Tolnmes  do  not  contain  his  Sermons  and  Commentar 
ried,  which  were  of  endless  extent.  The  mind  of  Duns 
might  seem  a  wonderful  reasoning  machine ;  what- 
ever was  thrown  into  It  came  out  in  syllogisms :  of  the 
coarsest  texture,  yet  in  perfect  flawless  pattern.  :  Logic 
was  the  idol  of  Dons ;  and  tiiis  Logic-worsfaip  is  the 
key  to  his  whole  philosophy.  Logic  was :  asserted  by 
him  not  to  be  an  art,  but  a  science ;  ratiocination  was 
not  an  instrument,  a  means  for  diarovering  truth :  it 
was  an  ultimate  end;  its  conditions  were  truth.  Even 
his  language  was  Logic-worship.  The  older  Schodr 
men  preserved  something  of  the  sound,  the  flow,  the 
grammatical  constrhction,  we  must  not  say  of  Oicero 
or  Lity^  but  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  especially  of  St 
Augustine.  The  Latinity  of  D^uis  is  a  barbarous  jai> 
^n.^  His  snbtile  distinptions  constantly  demanded  new 
words :  he  made  them  without  scruple.  It  would  re- 
quire the  most  patient  study,  as  well  as  a  new  Diction 
ary,  to  comprehend  his  terms.     Logic  being  a  science, 

I  Haarean  adopts  this  account  of  the  age  of  Dans  without  beflitation;  it 
htm  been  controyerted,  however^  rather  from  the  incredlbflity  of  the  fket 
than  from  reasons  drawn  from  the  very  finr  known  drcwnstanoes  or  dates 
of  his  IUSb.  See  Schrodckh.  xxhr.  437.  Trithemios,  a  very  inaocorate  writ- 
•r,  makes  faSm  a  bearer  of  Alexander  Hales  in  1246;  if  so,  at  his  death  in 
ISOS  he  must  have  been  above  sixty.  But  no  doubt  the  authority,  who- 
ever he  was,  of  Trithemius  wrote  Scholar  (follower),  not  Hearer. 

^  Scotns  has  neither  the  philosophic  dignity  nor  the  calm  wisdom  ot 
Thomas;  he  is  rude,  polemic  He  does  not  want  theologic  hatred.  Sar» 
Mni — vJUssimi  potci— asini  Manichei.  Hie  malediotus  AvenlioM.-» 
Bitter,  p.  360. 
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not  an  art,  the  objects  abont  which  it  is  conyersant  are 
not  representatiyes  of  things,  but  real  tilings ;  the  con- 
cations  of  human  thought,  things,  according  to  the 
Thomist  theoiy,  of  second  intention,  are  here  as  things 
of  first  intuition,  actual  as  subsistent*  Dnns,  indeed, 
condescended  to  draw  a  distinction  betwe^i  pore  and 
appUed  Logic ;  the  yulgar  applied  Logic  might  be  onlj 
Ml  instrument ;  the  nniyersiUs,  the  entities  of  pure  log- 
ic, asserted  their  undeniable  reality.  Duns  Scotus  is 
an  Aristotelian  beyond  Aristotle,  a  Platonist  beyond 
Plato ;  at  the  same  time  the  most  sternly  orthodox  of 
Theolo^ans.^  On  the  eternity  of  matter  he  transcends 
his  master:  he  accepts  the  hardy  saying  of  Ayicem- 
bron,'  of  the  uniyersaUty  of  matter.  He  carries  mat- 
ter not  only  hi^er  tiian  the  intermediate  world  of 
Deyils  and  Angels,  but  up  into  the  yeiy  Sanctuaiy, 
into  the  Gkxlhead  itself.  And  how  is  this  ?  by  dana- 
terializing  matter,  by  stripping  it  of  eyezything  whidi, 
to  the  ordinary  apprdension,  and  not  less  to  philo- 
sophic thought,  has  distinguiriied  matter ;  by  q»ritnal 
iang  it  to  the  purest  spirituality.     Matter  only  became 

1  Di«  Biditmig,  weldM  er  aemer  WisseiiMiiaft  gegteben  hat,  tit  darduiK. 
IdrchUoh.  — Bitter,  p.  886. 

*  Je  nvieoB,  ditril,  ii  la  th^se  d^Avioembron  (ego  Mtem  ad  porftiottei 
Ayicembrouit  ledeo),  6t  Je  eoatieiu  d*abord  que  toate  substance  cr^^  eor- 
poreUa  <m  tpiritaette,  partidpe  de  la  mad^re.  Je  proirre  eBsoHe  qae  eette 
mati^re  est  une  en  tons^qnod  sit  unica  materia. — Haareao,  p.  SSS. 
Selbst  die  Materia,  obwohl  sie  die  niedrigate  von  allem  Seienden  ist,  moM 
doch  also  ein  Seiendee  gedaoht  weiden  and  hat  thre  Idee  in  Gott—Bittar, 
p.  483.  The  modern  Baconian  philosophy  masy  appear  in  one  aoiBe  to  have 
nadied  the  same  point  as  the  metaphysical  philoeophj  ot  Dons  Sootna,  to 
hare  sabtiUied  matter  into  immaterialitj,  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  distinetion  between  the  spiritual  and  material  seems  to  be  lost, 
and  almost  modes  definition.  It  is  arrived  at  centres  of  force,  powers  iaa^ 
palpable,  imponderable,  infinite.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  refine  awaj  all  the 
qualities  of  matter  by  experiment,  and  to  do  it  by  strippfaig  woids  of  their 
eoDvenlional  meaning.  Mr.  Faraday's  4iaco>veries  and  hb  flune  will  not 
meet  the  flite  of  Duns  Scotus. 
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material  by  being  conjoined  with  form.  Before  that 
it  subsisted  potentially  only,  abstract,  unembodied,  im» 
material;  an  entity  conceivable  alone,  bat  as  being 
conceivable,  therefore  real.  For  this  end  the  Subtile 
Doctor  created,  high  ftbove  all  vulgar  common  matter, 
a  primary  primal,  a  sec<mdary  primal,  a  tertiary  prima 
matter ;  and  yet  this  matter  was  One*  The  universal 
Primaiy  primal  matter  is  in  all  things ;  but  as  the  see* 
ondary  primal  matter  has  received  the  double  form  c£ 
the  corruptible  and  incorruptible,  it  is  shared  between 
these  two.  The  tertiary  primal  matter  distributes  it- 
self among  the  infinite  species  which  range  under  these 
genera.^  It  is  strange  to  find  Scholasticism,  in  both  its 
opposite  paths,  gliding  into  Pantheism.  An  universal 
infinite  Matter,  matter  refined  to  pure  Spiritualism, 
comprehending  the  finite,  sounds  like  the  most  extreme 
Spinosism.  But  Scotus,  bewildered  by  his  own  skilful 
word-juggling,  perceives  not  this,  and  repudiates  the 
consequence  with  indignation.  God  is  still  with  him 
the  high,  remote  Monad,  above  all  things,  though 
throughout  all  things.^  In  him,  and  not  without  him 
according  to  what  is  asserted  to  be  Platonic  doctrine 
are  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things.  With  equal  zeal, 
and  with  equal  ingenuity  with  the  Thomists,  he  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  firee-will  of  God,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  bound  in  the  chain  of  inexorable  neces- 
Mty.'    He  saves  it  by  a  distinction  which  even  lus 

1  Dicitor  mataria  secando  prima  qnn  est  Babjectmn  generatioiiii  et  oor^ 
ruptioius,qiiam  matant  et  tranamatant  agentia  creata,  sea  aageli  see  agen- 
tia  oomiptibilia;  qom  at  dixi,  addit  ad  materiam  prime  primam,  quia  eiM 
•abjectnm  generationia  boh  potest  sine  aliquA  fi>nn&  sabetantiali  aat  aiaa 
qvantitate)  qiuB  sunt  extra  rationem  materise  prime  prims.  —  Haoreau. 

*  Hanrean,  p.  859. 

'  L*origiiie  de  toutes  les  errean  propag^es  au  sajet  de  la  Cr^atioii  yient, 
dit-fl,  de  oe  que  les  philosophes  ont  t^m^rairement  asiimil^  la  yolont^  di- 
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ftubtiltj  can  hardly  define.  Tet,  behind  and  widioot 
this  nebnloos  circle,  Duns  Scotos,  as  a  metaphyseal 
and  an  ethical  writer,  is  remarkable  for  his  bold  speeor 
lative  views  on  the  nature  of  our  intelligence,  on  its 
c<»mmuDication  with  the  outward  world,  by  the  senses, 
by  its  own  innate  powers,  as  well  as  by  the  influence 
of  the  superior  Intelligence.  He  thinks  with  perfect 
freedom ;  and  if  he  spins  his  spider-webs,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  struck  at  once  by  their  strength  and  co- 
herence. Translate  hira,  as  some  have  attempted  to 
translate  him,  into  intelligible  language,  he  is  always 
suggestive,  sometimes  conclusive. 

The  war  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  long  divided  the 
Schools,  not  the  less  fierce  from  the  utter  darkness  in 
which  it  was  enveloped.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in 
what  consisted  their  implacable,  unforgiven  points  of 
diflference.  If  each  combatant  had  been  compelled 
rigidly  to  define  every  word  or  term  which  he  em- 
ployed, concord  might  not  perhaps  have  been  impossi- 
ble; but  words  were  their  warfare,  and  the  war  of 
worfs  their  business,  their  occupation,  their  glory. 
The  Conceptualism  or  Eclecticism  of  St.  Thomas 
(he  cannot  be  called  a  Nominalist)  admitted  so  much 

vine  k  la  To)onti6  hnmaine;  anaia  oombat-il  de  toutos  set  forces  oetta  aMuni- 
lation,  sans  r^ossir,  tomtofois,  k  d^mfiler  d*ane  manidre  satisfiusante  ce  que 
c*e8t  la  d^terliiination  temporelle  d*une  acte  ^ternelle.  —  Haureaa,  p.  36S. 
The  Mader  wtio  may  b«  carioiB  to  learn  how  Dons  Scotns  solves  other  im- 
portant phjeical  and  metaphysical  questions,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
penonattty  and  immortatitj'  of  fhe  soul,  will  do  well  to  read  the  chapten 
of  M.  Haorean,  compared,  if  he  will,  with  the  heavier  sjnopsis  of  Bmdcer, 
the  neater  of  Tenneman,  the  more  fUll  and  elaborate  exammation  of  Sitter. 
Ritter  dwells  more  on  the  theological  and  ethical  part  of  the  system  of 
Duns  Scotns,  whom  he  ranks  not  only  as  the  most  acute  and  snbtilest,  bat, 
as  should  seem,  the  highest  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  pages  In  which  he 
traces  the  theory  of  Scotus  respecting  the  means  by  which  our  knowledge 
b  acquired  are  most  able,  and  ftill  of  interejtt  fbr  the  metaphysical  render 
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Realism,  under  other  forms  of  speech ;  the  Realism  of 
Duns  Scotos  was  so  absolutely  a  Realism  of  words, 
reality  was  with  him  something  so  thin  and  unsubstan- 
tial ;  the  Augustinianism  of  St.  Thomas  was  so  guarded 
and  tempered  by  his  high  ethical  tone,  by  his  assertion 
of  the  loftiest  Christian  morality;  the  Pelagianism 
charged  against  Scotus  is  so  purely  metaphysical,  so 
balanced  by  his  constant,  for  him  vehement,  vindication 
of  Divine  grace,'  only  with  notions  peculiar  to  his  phi- 
losophy, of  its  mode  of  operation,  and  with  almost  un- 
traceable distinctions  as  to  its  mode  of  influence,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  inveterate  pugnacity  of  Scholas- 
tic Teaching,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Orders,  could 
have  perpetuated  the  strife.^  That  strife  was  no  doubt 
heightened  and  imbittered  by  their  real  differences, 
which  touched  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  MedisBval 
Creed,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  coldly 
and  irreverently  limited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Domini- 
can to  acknowledge  her  Immaculate  Conception  and 
birth ;  wrought  to  a  height  above  all  former  height  by 
the  passionate  maintenance  of  that  tenet  in  every  Fran- 
ciscan cloister,  by  every  Franciscan  Theologian. 
But,  after  all,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Franciscan 

I  Bitter,  p^  860.  He  is  not  onlj  orthodox  on  this  point;  he  is  hierarchi- 
cal to  the  Qtmost  He  Adopts  the  phrase  ascribed  to  St.  Aogostine.  that  he 
would  not  believe  the  Gospel  but  on  the  witness  of  the  Church.  The  power 
of  the  keys  he  extends  not  onlj  to  temporal  but  to  eternal  punishments— 
doch  mit  dem  Zusatze,  dass  hierbei,  so  wie  in  andem  Dingen  der  Priester 
Bur  als  Werkzeug  Gottes  handle,  welcher  selbst  eines  bosen  Engels  sich 
bedienen  konnte  nm  einer  giiltige  Taufe  zu  rollziehn.  —  Scotus  draws  a 
distinction  (he  sares  eveiything  by  a  distinction  which  his  subtilty  neyer 
fiuls  to  ftimish)  between  the  absolute  and  secondary  will  of  God. 

>  Bitter  thinks  their  philosoi^j  yitally  oppugnant  (p.  864),  but  it  is  in 
raconciling  their  philosophy  with  the  same  orthodox  theology  that  they 
Igain  approximate.  One  defines  away  necessity  till  it  ceases  tr  be  necee' 
ritj,  the  other  fetters  flree-will  till  it  ceases  to  be  free. 
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■cholasticism  was  in  the  Franciscan  camp.  The  relig- 
ions mysticism  of  Bonaventnra,  the  high  orthodox 
snbtilism  of  Dons  Scotus^  were  encountered  by  a  more 
^^im^  ^  dangerous  antagonist.  The  schism  of  Fran- 
*^®"**"'  ciscanism  was  propagated  into  its  philosophy; 
the  Fraticelli,  the  Spiritualists,  must  have  their  cham- 
pion in  the  Schools,  and  that  champion  in  ability  the 
equal  of  those  without  and  those  within  their  Order,  of 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus.  As  deep  in  the 
very  depths  of  metaphysics,  as  powerful  a  wielder  of 
the  great  arm  of  the  war,  Logic;  more  fearless  and 
peremptory  as  less  under  the  awe  of  the  Church  in  his 
conclusions  —  William  of  Ockham  had  already  shaken 
t^e  pillars  of  the  hi^^rchical  polity  by  his  audacious 
assertion  of  the  more  than  coequal  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral Sovereign;  by  his  stem,  rigid  nominalism,  he 
struck  with  scholastic  arguments,  in  the  hardest  scho* 
lastic  method,  at  the  foundations  of  the  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy. William  was  of  undistinguished  birth,  from 
the  village  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey  ;  he  entered  into  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  was  sent  to  study  theology  under 
Duns  Scotus  at  Paris.  Tlie  quarrel  of  Boni&ce  VIII. 
and  Philip  the  Fair  was  at  its  height.  How  deq>ly 
the  haughty  and  rapacious  Pope  had  injured  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  especially  the  English  Franciscans,  has 
been  told.^  How  far  William  of  Ockham  was  then 
possessed  by  the  resentment  of  his  Order,  how  far  he 
had  inclined  to  the  extreme  Francisoanism,  and  con- 
demned his  own  Order,  as  well  as  the  proud  Prelates 
of  the  Church,  for  their  avarice  of  wealth,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  He  took  up  boldly,  unreservedly,  to 
th«  utmost  height,  the  rights  of  temporal  Sovereigns 

1  See  Tol.  vi.  p.  900. 
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In  his  Dispntation  on  the  ecclesiastical  power  ^  he  re> 
ftised  to  acknowledge  in  the  Pope  any  authority  whatr 
ever  as  to  secular  affiurs.  Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  &r 
as  he  was  man,  as  far  as  he  was  a  sojourner  in  this 
mortal  worid,  had  received  from  his  heavenly  Father 
no  commission  to  censure  Kings  ;  the  partisans  of  the 
Papal  temporal  omnipotence  were  to  be  driven  as  here* 
tics  from  the  Church.  In  the  strife  of  his  Order  with 
John  XXn.,  William  of  Ockham  is,  with  Midiael  of 
Oesena  and  Bonagratia,  the  fearless  assertor  of  absolute 
poverty.*  These  men  confronted  the  Pope  in  his  pow- 
er, in  his  pride,  in  his  wealth.  The  Defence  of  Poverty 
by  William  of  Ockham  was  the  most  dauntless,  the 
most  severely  reasoned,  the  most  sternly  consequent, 
of  the  addresses  poured  forth  to  astonished  ^.b.  lau. 
Christendom  by  these  daring  Revolutionists.  Pope 
John  commanded  the  Bishops  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
to  examine  and  condemn  this  abominable  book.  Five 
years  after,  William  of  Ockham,  Michael  de  Cesena 
and  Bonagratia,  were  arraigned  at  Avignon,  and  in 
dose  custody,  for  their  audacious  opinions.  William 
of  Ockham  might  already,  if  he  had  any  fear,  shudder 
at  the  stake  and  the  fire  in  which  had  perished  so  many 
of  his  brethren.  They  fied,  took  ship  at  Aigues  Mor- 
tes,  found  their  way  to  the  Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Pope,  cast  off  by  their 
own  Ordw.  The  Order  at  the  Synod  of  Perpignan  re- 
nounced the  brotherhood  of  these  men,  who  denounced 
their  wealth  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pope,  and  would 
admit  nothing  less  than  absolute,  more  than  apostoUc 
poverty.     Their  sentence  was  that  of  heretics  and 

A  Difpatatio  super  potentate  eoclMiasticft  pnolatis  atqa«  principibus  t6rr» 
Htm  eoi&mi88&.  —  In  Goldastas  de  Monarohui.    Compare  Haareau,  p.  419 
^  Apnd  Brown,  Fascicnlns. 
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icbismatics,  deprivation  of  all  privities,  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.  But  William  of  Ockham,  in  tlie  Court 
of  Louis,  at  Munich,  laughed  to  scorn  and  defied  thdr 
idle  terrors.  He  became  the  champion  c£  the  Imperial 
rights,  of  the  Franciscan  Antipope,  Peter  of  Corbara, 
He  did  not  live  to  put  to  shame  by  his  firmer,  and  more 
resolute  resistance  to  the  Pope,  the  timid,  vacillating, 
yielding  Louis  of  Bavaria* 

William  of  Ockham  was  in  philosophy  as  intrepid 
and  an  revolutionary  as  in  his  political  writings.  He  ii 
a  consummate  schoolman  in  his  mastery,  as  in  his  iise  of 
logic ;  a  man  who  wears  the  armour  of  his  age,  ^3- 
gages  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  in  the  controversies  c£ 
his  age ;  but  his  philosophy  is  that  of  centuries  later.^ 
The  schc^tic  theologian  can  discuss  with  subtilty 
equal  to.  the  subtilest,  whether  Angelic  natures  can  be 
circumscribed  in  a  certain  place ;  the  Immaculate  birth 
and  conception  of  the  Virgin,  on  which  he  is  iaithiiilly 
Franciscan ;  Transubstantiation,  on  which  he  enters 
into  the  most  refined  distinctions,  yet  departs  not  from 
the  dominant  doctrine.  As  a  philosopher  Ockham  rev- 
erently secludes  the  Godhead^  from  his  investigation. 
Logic,  which  deals  with  finite  things,  must  not  presume 

1  Quodlibeta.    Compare  Schroeckh.  txxxv.  190-7. 

*  QnodUbet  ii.  qiuest.  ii.  Haurean,  43i.  — In  another  part  M.  Haoreaa 
ittiikB  up  Ockham*!  awftil  reserve  on  the  notion  of  God  so  bokUj  fi>rm«d  hf 
the  older  Schoolmen :  "  C*est  pr^ds^ment  cette  notion  nttionnelle  de  la  sab- 
•tance  divine  que  QaUlaume  d*Ockham  critique  et  r€duit  k  nn  concept  ar- 
bitrairement  oorapos^ ;  compost  de  concepts  qui  expriment  bien,  sans  donte, 
quekiue  chose  de  Dieu  {aUqwod  Dei,)  mais  ne  d^signent  pas  Dieu  Ini-mftme, 
la  substance,  I'essence  de  Dieu,  quod  est  Dem  ....  cette  notion  abstraite 
de  Dieu,  cette  notion  qui,  on  le  prouve  bien,  ne  r^pr^sente  pas  son  obyet,  est 
U  seule  que  possdde  la  raison  humaine,  la  seole  qui  lui  permet  de  aoup^on- 
ner,  de  diviner,  de  poser  Tentit^  mTst^rieuse  de  la  auprdme  cause.  Faut4l 
Ateh«r  nne  connaissanoe  pina  parfiute  de  eette  caose?  Sans  ancon  d«uta; 
nuOs  en  attendant,  il  fast  s*en  tenir  k ea  qu*il  sait**  ^p.  4M.  Sea  alaa  tka 
preceding  pages. 
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to  discnfls  the  Infinite  First  Cause.  He  at  once,  and 
remorselessly,  destroys  all  the  idols  of  the  former 
schoolmen.  Realism  must  surrender  all  her  multifa- 
rious essences,  her  abstract  virtues,  her  species,  her  ideas. 
Universals  are  but  modes  of  thought ;  even  the  phan- 
tasms of  Aquinas  must  disappear.  Ideas  are  no  longer 
things ;  they  are  the  acts  of  the  thinking  being.  Be- 
tween the  subject  which  knows  and  the  object  known 
there  is  nothing  intermediate.  The  mind  is  one,  with 
two  modes  or  faculties, -^  sennbility  and  intelligence. 
Sensation  is  not  sufficient  to  impart  knowledge ;  there 
must  be  also  an  act  of  intelligence :  the  former  is  pure- 
ly intuitive,  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  judicial.  The 
difierence  between  the  sensitive  and  intelligent  is  thus 
partly  by  experience,  partly  by  reason.  By  experience, 
the  child  sees  through  sensation,  not  through  intelli- 
gence; by  reason,  because  the  soul,  when  separate, 
sees  intellectually,  but  not  through  the  senses.  The 
sensitive  vision  is  the  potential  cause  of  the  intellectua. 
vision,  but  not  the  potential  cause  of  the  intellectual 
assent.  After  intuition  comes  abstraction,  sensation,  or 
the  intuitive  notion,  being  always  singular ;  abstrac- 
tion may,  as  it  were,  insulate;  that  which  is  singular, 
disengaging  it  from  all  its  surroaiidbg  circumstances ; 
it  may  introduce  jdurality,  combine,  compare,  multiply. 
Thus  ideas  are  simple  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  and 
so  not  only  Ml  away  the  Democritean  notions  of  actual 
images  which  have  a  local  existence,  and  pass  from  the 
object  to  the  sense,  but  likewise  even  the  impressions, 
as  of  a  seal,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  Scotus,  and  the 
real  phantasms  of  St.  Thomas.^     Of  course  he  denies 

A  IHs  que  les  kl4M  ne  mmi  plus  eoniid^rte  comme  d4i  ohotet  m«it  oom' 
wm  dM  acies  du  tujet  pensant,  qns  d«  chia^rw  s'^vasouiAsent  I  —p.  iSO    . 
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not  the  images  or  similitade  of  things  in  the  oigan  of 
sight,  bat  thej  are  as  the  reflections  in  a  mirror :  they 
do  not  precede  and  determine,  though  they  accompany 
the  sensation.  The  miiversal  is  but  a  conception  of 
the  mind ;  and  as  these  conceptions  are  formed  or  per 
petuated  by  these  processes,  each  is  the  repetition,  the 
reflection  of  the  other,  in  intelligence,  speech,  writing. 
Universals  are  words,  whether  conceived,  spc&en,  or 
writtoi  words,  which  by  common  consent  express  un- 
der one  term  many  angular  things.^  In  this  respect, 
then,  is  William  of  Ockham  a  Nominalist  in  the 
strongest  sense. 

Thus  may  William  of  Ockham  seem  with  fine  and 
prophetic  discrimination  to  have  assigned  their  proper^ 
indispensable,  yet  limited  power  and  o£Bce  to  the 
senses;  to  have  vindicated  to  the  understanding  its 
higher,  separate,  independent  function;  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  fiunous  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  intellect  but  fix>m  the  senses,  except 
the  intellect  itself;  to  have  anticipated  Hobbes ;  fore- 
shadowed Locke,  not  as  Locke  is  vulgarly  judgedf 
according  to  hia  later  French  disciples,  but  in  him* 
self;*  to  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  same  ground 
with  Kant  What  Abtflard  was  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Schoolmen  was  Ockham  to  the  Schoolmen  them- 
selves. The  Schoolmen  could  not  but  eventuate  in 
William  of  Ockham ;  the  united  stream  could  not  but 

^*'Bat ,  .  ,  uniyflnale,  yoz  vel  soriptam,  aat  qnodoonqiie  alind  signini 
tx  meditatiooe  vel  TolimUrio  utn,  rigniflouis  plan  tingulariA  uuven^.** 
Quoted  in  Haureau,  p.  480. 

*  I  most  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  excellent  article  on  Lo6ke  in  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  Literaiy  History;  and  to  a  very  elaborate  and  able  review  of  this 
ffonndwork  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  the '  Bdinbmgh  Review,*  latdtf  f 
pabUshed  among  the  Essays  by  Mr.  Rofen. 
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endearor  to  work  itself  dear;  the  incessant  activity 
of  thonght  could  hardly  &il  to  call  forth  a  thinker 
like  Oekham. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
Boch  the  chief  of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  such  the 
final  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  sole  dominion 
of  Latin  Christianity  over  the  mind  of  man.  Between 
the  close  of  this  age,  but  before  the  birth  of  modem 
philosophy,  was  to  come  the  Platonizing,  half  Pagan- 
ising, school  of  Marsilius  Ficinus :  the  age  to  end  in 
direct  rebellion,  in  the  Italian  philosophers,  against 
Christianity  itsdf.  But  it  was  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  in  such  an  age,  when  Latin  Christianity  might 
seem  at  the  height  of  its  mediaBval  splendor  and  power, 
the  age  of  chivalry,  of  Cathedral  and  Monastic  archi- 
tecture, of  poetry  in  its  romantic  and  religious  forms, 
so  many  powerfbl  intiellects  should  be  so  incessantly 
busy  with  the  metaphysics  of  religion ;  reUgion,  not 
as  taught  by  authority,  but  religicm  under  philosophic 
guidance,  with  the  aid,  they  mi^t  presume  to  say 
with  the  servile,  the  compulsory  wd,  of  the  Pagan 
Aristotle  and  the  Mohammedan  Arabians,  but  still 
with  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  a  hearing :  not  regarded  as  odious,  impious,  and 
godless,  but  listened  to  with  respect,  discussed  with 
freedom,  refuted  with  confessed  difficulty.  With  all 
its  seeming  outward  submission  to  authority,  SchcJas- 
ticism  at  last  was  a  tacit  universal  insurrection  against 
authority;  it  was  the  swelling  of  the  ocean  before  the 
storm ;  it  began  to  assign  bounds  to  that  which  Iiad 
been  the  universal  all-embracing  domain  of  Theology. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  reawakening  life  of  the  human 
Bkind  that   Theologians   dared,  that  they  thought  it 
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their  privilege,  that  it  became  a  duty  to  philosophize. 
There  was  vast  waste  of  intellectoal  labor;  but  sdD 
it  was  intellectual  labor.  Perhaps  at  no  thne  in  the 
history  of  man  have  so  many  minds,  and  those  minds 
of  great  vigor  and  acuteness,  been  employed  on  sub- 
jects almost  purely  speculative.  Truth  was  the  ob- 
ject of  research  ;  truth,  it  is  true,  fenced  about  by  the 
strong  walls  of  authority  and  tradition,  but  still  the 
ultimate  remote  object.  Though  it  was  but  a  tram- 
melled reluctant  liberly,  liberty  whic^h  locked  again 
its  own  broken  fetters,  still  it  could  not  but  keep  alive 
and  perpetuate  the  desire  of  more  perfect,  more  ab- 
solute emancipation.  Philosophy  once  heard  could 
not  be  put  to  silence. 

One  man  alone,  Roger  Bacon,  even  in  his  own  day, 
had  stood  aloof  from  this  all-absorbing  Theology,  this 
metaphysical  or  ontological  philosophy,  which,  with 
all  the  rest,  was  the  dominant  aim  of  all  profound  and 
rigidly  syllogistic  investigation  ;  the  primary,  if  not  ex- 
clusive subject-matter  of  all  the  vast  volumes,  in  i^ch 
the  same  questions,  argued  in  the  same  forms,  revolved 
in  eternal  round.  Roger  Bacon  alone  sought  other 
knowledge,  and  by  other  processes  of  thought  and  rea- 
soning. Not  that  physical,  or  mathematical,  or  even 
experimental  sciences  were  absolutely  disdained  or  pro- 
scribed among  the  highest  Theologians :  they  were  pur 
sued  by  Albert  the  Great  with  the  ardor  of  his  all 
grasping  intellect  But  with  Roger  Bacon  they  were 
the  predominant  master  studies.  Even  he,  on  his  side, 
could  not  withdraw  entirely  from  that  which  had  been 
so  long,  and  was  to  be  still,  so  exclusively  the  province 
of  all  human  thought,  which  must  occupy  it  more  or 
lesd,  Theology ;  but  the  othera_were  manifestly  th©  en- 
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grossing  pursuit,  the  passion,  as  far  as  such  men  are 
capable  of  passion,  of  his  mind.  Yet  Latin  Christian- 
ity can  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  glory,  whatever  that 
might  be,  of  Roger  Bacon.  The  Church,  which  could 
boast  her  Albert,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus, 
repudiated  Roger  Bacon  with  jealous  suspicion.  That 
which  is  his  fame  in  later  days,  heaped  on  him,  in  his 
own,  shame  and  persecution.  For  at  least  ten  years  he 
was  in  prison ;  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  ever  emerged 
from  that  prison.  Yet,  though  he  has  no  proper  place, 
though  he  is  no  way  the  son  or  the  scholar  of  Latin 
Christianity,  still,  in  justice  to  the  rulers  in  Latin  Chris- 
tendom, as  well  as  characterissing  their  rule  (the  ex- 
ceptional man  often  throws  the  strongest  light  on  the 
times),  must  be  instituted  a  more  close,  yet  of  necessity 
rapid  investigation  into  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
persecution  of  Roger  Bacon. 

At  Oxferd,  his  first  place  of  study,  Roger  Bacon 
was  remarked  for  his  zeal  in  mathematical  ^„  ^^^^^ 
and  scientific  studies.^  But  Paris  was  at  that  ^*' 
time  to  Transalpine  Christendom  what  Athens  was  to 
later  Rome.  Without  having  attended  lectures  at 
Paris,  no  one  could  aspire  to  learned,  or  philosophical, 
or  theological  eminence.  At  Paris  his  great  talent  and 
acquirements  obtained  him  the  name  of  the  "  Wonder- 
ful Doctor."  It  was  at  Paris  no  doubt  that  he  matured 
those  studies,  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
"  Greater  Work."^  He  could  not  but  excite  wonder ; 
doubtless  he  did  excite  more  than  wonder,  for  he  dared 

1  It  te  ditpnted  whether  at  Merton  CoUege  or  BraBenoee  Hall.  Aa  Bacoa 
waa  not  a  member  of  Herton  College,  according  to  the  flMhIoii  of  the  dtf 
he  may  ptBsibly  at  different  times  have  lodged  botii  in  one  and  in  tlie  other 
The  halle  were  merely  places  of  residence  for  Soholan. 

«  The  Opus  Mi^ 
VOL.  vm.  It 
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to  throw  off  entirdy  the  bondage  of  the  Aristoteliaii 
logic.  When  he  judged  Aristotle,  it  should  seem,  only 
by  those  parts  of  his  works,  matured  in  the  Dialectics 
of  the  Schools,  he  would  have  been  the  Omar  of  Aris- 
totle ;  he  would  willingly  have  burned  all  his  books,  as 
wasting  time,  as  causes  of  error,  and  a  multiplication 
of  ignorance.^  But  Aristotle,  as  a  philo6<^her,  esp^ 
cially  as  commented  by  Avicenna,  after  Aristotle  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  is  the  ol]gect  of  his  jHrofimnd 
rererence.  The  studies  of  Roger  Bacon  embraced 
erery  branch  of  physical  science.  Astronomy,  Optics, 
Medianics,  Chembtry.  He  seems  even  to  have  had 
some  glimpses  of  that  which  has  first  grown  into  a 
science  in  our  own  day.  He  was  an  industrious  stu- 
dent of  all  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  the 
modem  tongues.  He  had  a  dim  notion  of  their  kin- 
dred and  filiation.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  Universal 
Grammar,  by  which  all  languages  were  to  be  learned 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.*  In  Paris  his  fel- 
low-student was  the  fiukious  Robert  GroatSte ;  the  inti- 

i  **  Si  habeitm  poCestatem  tvper  libro8  ArigtoteBt,  «go  fnotnm  ioaxtm 
orenuui,  quia  oon  est  nisi  temporis  mmiasio  stodere  in  illis,  et  caosa  arroriii 
et  moltiplioati  enorit.**  Sm  on  the  tnmslaton  of  Aiiitode,  Opoa  Mm^vb^ 
quoted  bj  Jebb  in  Pnefiit  L  o.  TiiL 

*  As  hit  astronomy  sometimes  tampered  with  astrology,  his  chomistij 
degenerated  into  alchemy,  so  his  knowledge  of  langnages  was  not  without 
what,  im  modem  times,  might  be  branded  as  charlatanism.  He  proftsssd 
that,  aoeording  to  his  Universal  Qrammar,  he  ooold  impart  to  an  apt  and 
diligent  scholar  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  three  days,  of  Greek  in  as  many 
more.  **  Certom  eet  mihi  quod  intri  tns  dies  qoemoanqne  diUganteai  eft 
confidentem  dooerem  Hebmum  et  simal  legero  et  intelligero  qoioqoid  sano- 
ti  dicnnt  et  sapientes  antiqni  in  expoeitaone  sacri  teztds,  et  qnicquid  peiti- 
net  ad  illios  teztAs  oorrootionem,  et  expoaitionem,  si  viJlet  se  exereait  a»- 
enadom  doctrinaa  doctam:  «t  per  tiee  dies  scint  de  Graoo itennn,  at non 
solum  sciret  legero  et  intelligero  qnicquid  pertinet  ad  tfaeologiam,  sed  ad 
phUoeophiam  et  ad  lingoam  Latinam.'*— E|rfst.  da  Land.  8.  Script  ad  P 
Clement  rv.    Hen  to(  heisbnaking  npthe  warto  BibUodc 
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mate  firiendship  of  such  a  man  could  not  Imt  commend 
him  to  the  faror  of  some  of  the  loftier  Churchmen. 
He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  in  an  evil  hour  took  the 
fatal  step  (it  is  said  by  the  advice  of  GrostSte,  who  was 
infatuated  with  the  yet  ardent  zeal  of  the  Franciscans) 
of  becoming  a  Franciscan  Friar.  Thus  he  became  not 
merely  subject  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  narrower,  more  rigid,  more  suspicious  rule 
of  the  Order.^  It  was  di£Blcult  for  a  man  of  great 
powers  to  escape  being  a  Dominican  or  Franciscan. 
The  Dominicans  were  severe  and  jealously  orthodox. 
The  Inquisition  was  intrusted  to  them  ;  but  they  had  a 
powerful  and  generous  corporate  spirit,  and  great  pride 
hi  men  of  their  own  Order  who  showed  transcen- 
dent abilities.  The  Franciscan  Generals  were,  with 
ihe  exception  perhaps  of  John  of  Parma,  and  of  St. 
Bonaventura,  men  of  mean  talent,  of  contracted  and 
jealous  minds,  with  all  the  timidity  of  ignorance.'  The 
persecutor  of  Roger  Bacon  was  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  the 
General  of  his  own  Order ;  first  when  as  Cardinal  he 
^  was  aspiring  towards  the  steps  of  the  Papal  thnme ; 
afterwards  when  he  ascended  that  throne  as  Nicolas 
IV.^  Nor  indeed  were  wanting  at  that  time  causes 
which  might  seem  to  justify  this  ungenerous  timidity 
m  the  Frandseans.  They  were  watched  with  the 
jealousy  of  hatred  by  the  Dominicans.  Masters  of  the 
Inqoisitioii,  the  Dominicans  would  trimnph  in  the  de- 

1  Aoording  to  some  ho  became  a  Frandecan  at  Paris. 

*  **  Les  ynrndwoams,  toiQOQTs  gonyern^  si  Ton  eseepte  Saint  Boiuitoih 
ten,  par  des  g^nemnx  d*im  menu  talent  et  d*im  m^ocre  saToir,  no  so 
sentaient  qn*hnmili^  do  la  presence  ot  do  la  gloiro  dos  hommos  do  m^ 
rite,  qui  s*«taient  ^par^pami  onz.**  — M.y.  doClero,Hist  lit  do  1* 
Franco,  zx.  p.  S80. 

t  Jerome  d' Ascoli  ipas  at  Paris,  the  probable  date  ot  Baoon*s  peTsocotioB 
•n  1978.    I  cannot  bat  doubt  tho  date  osnally  asslgnod  to  liia  birth 
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tection  of  Franciscan  heretics.  There  had  be^i  alreadj 
the  first  rending  of  their  body  by  the  fatal  schism,  iin« 
der  John  of  Parma,  hardly  allayed  by  the  gentle  and 
commanding  rule  of  Bonaventura.  The  fierce  dem- 
ocratic Ghibellinism  was  even  now  fermenting  among 
them,  hereafter  to  break  out  in  the  Anti-Papal  writings 
of  William  of  Ockham.  Roger  Bacon  himself  might 
seem  disposed  to  tamper  with  perilous  politics.  On  his 
return  to  Oxford,  he  preached,  it  is  said,  before  King 
Henry  III.,  and  denounced,  in  no  measured  terms, 
the  employment  of  French  and  Grascon  Nobles  and 
Prelates  in  the  great  offices  of  State ;  the  prodigalify 
of  the  King  towards  tliese  fore^  favorites ;  his  blind 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  hk  placing 
fore^  Poitevins  in  possession  of  the  chief  forts  and 
strongholds  in  the  reainu  Even  in  his  own  Order, 
Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  have  shown  the  natural  con- 
tempt o[  a  man  of  his  high  acquirements  for  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  his  brethren  ;  to  have  1^  &I1 
alarming  words  about  Reform  in  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vents. Yet  was  he  not  without  powerful  friends ;  6ro»- 
t6te,  of  Lincoln,  and,  after  Grostdte*s  death,  men  at 
least  of  wealth  and  liberality.  He  is  reported  to  have 
received  at  Oxford  no  less  a  sum  than  2,000  Paris 
livres  for  books  and  instruments.  Even  the  Church  as 
yet  seemed  more  disposed  to  admire  and  to  honor,  than 
to  look  with  cold  suspicion  on  the  wonderful  maii.  P<^ 
A.]>.i9oe.  Clement  IV.  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
Work  which  contained  all  the  great  principles  of  his 
philosophy ;  all  on  which  his  awe-struck  brethren  looked 
as  fearful  magic.  He  received  the  work  itself  with 
some  instruments  invented  by  Bacon  to  illustrate  his 
experiments.    These  Bacon,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
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{prohibition  of  the  Ralers  of  his  Order,  who  threatened 
him  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  book,  and  the  penalty 
of  confinement  on  bread  and  water,  if  hechmMiiY. 
dared  to  communicate  with  any  one  whatiaS^iML 
might  be  his  nnkwfnl  discoveries,^  despatched  through 
John  of  Paris  to  Rome.  Philosophy  was  dins  as  it 
were  entering  its  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Clement  IV. 
was  a  Frenchman  ;  no  donbt  knew  the  fiime  of  Bacon 
at  Paris.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  Bacon  entreating 
the  communication  of  his  &mous  wonders.  Bacon  had 
not  dared  to  answer  this  letter  tiU  Clement  was  on  the 
Papal  throne ;  and  even  the  Pope  himself  dared  not 
openly  to  receive  this  appeal  of  philosophy.  He  stip* 
ulated  that  the  books  and  the  instruments  should  be 
sent  as  secretly  as  possible.*  For  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  Bacon  lived  an  ob« 
ject  of  wonder,  terror,  suspicion,  and  of  petty  ^^  ^aas- 
persecution  by  his  envious  or  his  superstitious  '^^ 
brethren.  He  attempted  to  propitiate  Honorius  IV.  by 
a  treatise  on  ^  The  Mitigation  of  the  Inconveniences  of 
Old  Age."'  At  the  close  of  diese  ten  years,  came  to 
Paris,  as  Liegate  from  Pope  Nicolas  III.,  Jerome  of 
Ascoli,  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Jerome 
was  a  true  Franciscan ;  and  before  him  the  Franciscans 
found  ready  audience  in  the  arraignment  of  that  fear^ 
ful  magician,  their  Brother.  It  is  singular  that  among 
the  specific  charges  was  that  of  undertaking  to  predict 

1  **  Sob  pnecepto  et  pcDnft  amiBsioniB  libri  et  jejanio  in  pane  et  aqot  plo- 
ribns  di«biis,  probibttenmt  eam  a  comnmnicaiido  aeriptam  aliquod  a  se  fiw- 
tsm  cam  aliis  qaibufeanqae.*'  —  Opaa  Mi^ui,  MS.  Cott  ibl.  8. 

s  "*  Hoe  qnanto  secretira  poCeris,  fiKMs.*'  — Wadding,  Ann.  11,  p.  9H 
quoted  in  an  extremely  good  article  on  Boger  Bacon  in  Didot*8  new  Bio» 
l^phle  Univenelle,  which  has  avoided  or  corrected  many  errors  in  tb«  #14 
biographies. 

<  Honorios  TV,  not  Nicolas  lY.    See  Hist.  Lit  de  U  Ftaaee,  p.  SM 
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bowerer,  is  certain,  that  althougli  the  second  Bacon^s 
great  work,  as  addressed  to  Europe,  might  condescend 
to  the  Latin  form,  it  was  in  its  strong  onions  Teutonic 
English  that  it  wrought  its  revolution,  that  it  became 
the  great  fountain  of  English  thought,  of  English  sa- 
gacity, the  prelude  to  and  the  rule  of  Ekiglish  scientific 
discoveiy. 

Hoger  Bacon  has  rather  thrown  us  back  in  our  chro- 
nology to  the  age  of  the  older  Scholasticism ;  but  Sdio- 
lasticism  ruled  supreme  almost  to  the  close  of  exclusive 
Latin  Christianity;  it  expired  only  by  degrees;  its 
bonds  were  loosened,  but  not  cast  off:  if  its  forms 
had  given  place  to  odiers  more  easy,  natural,  rhetor- 
ical, its  modes  of  thought,  its  processes  of  ratiocination, 
its  logic,  and  its  definitions,  still  swathed  the  dead  body 
of  Christian  Theology.  Oerson  was  still  in  a  great 
degree  a  schoolman,  Wycliffe  himself  at  Oxford  was 
a  schoolman.  But  Latin  Christianity  was  not  all 
scholastic  theology,  it  was  religion  also;  it  did  not 
altogether  foiget  to  be  piety,  holiness,  charity ;  it  was 
not  content  with  its  laborious  endeavors  to  enlighten 
the  mind ;  it  knew  still  that  the  heart  was  its  proper 
domain.  The  religious  feelings,  the  religious  affec- 
tions, the  religious  emotions,  were  not  abandoned  for 
the  eternal  syllogisms  of  the  schools,  the  interminable 
process  of  twenty-fold  assertion,  twenty-fold  objecti(«i, 
twenty-fold  conclusion.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
human  intelligence  should  be  taught  that  it  was  an 
efflux,  a  part  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  Nor  was  the 
higher  office  of  training  the  soul  of  man  to  commun- 
ion with  Christ  by  fiuth,  purity,  and  love,  altogether 
left  to  what  may  be  called  Scholastic  Mysticism.  In 
one  remarkable  book  was  gathered  and  concentred  all 
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that  was  elevating^  passionate,  profoundly  pious,  in  all 
the  older  mystics.  Gerson,  Rysbroek,  Tauler,  all  whc 
addressed  the  heart  in  later  times,  were  summed  up^ 
and  brought  into  one  circle  of  light  andj^jtation 
heat,  in  the  single  small  volume,  the  **  Imi-  ^  ^'^'^^ 
tation  of  Christ."  That  this  book  supplied  some  im 
perious  want  in  the  Christianity  of  mankind,  that  it 
supplied  it  with  a  fiilness  and  felicity,  which  left  noth- 
ing, at  this  period  of  Christianity,  to  be  desired,  its 
boundless  popularity  is  the  one  unanswerable  testi- 
mony. No  book  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  no  book 
has  been  so  oft^n  translated,  or  into  so  many  languages, 
as  the  *^ Imitation  of  Christ."^  The  mystery  of  its 
authorship  as  in  other  cases  might  have  added  to  its 
&me  and  circulation  ;  but  that  mystery  was  not  wanted 
in  regard  to  the  "Imitation."  Who  was  the  author 
—  Italian,  German,  French,  Fleming  ?2  With  each 
of  these  races  it  is  taken  up  as  a  question  of  national 
vanity.  Was  it  the  work  of  Priest,  Canon,  Monk? 
This,  too,  in  former  times,  was  debated  with  the  eager- 
ness of  rival  Orders.^     The  size  of  the  book,  the  man- 

1  According  to  M.  Michelet  (whose  rhapsody,  as  usual,  contains  much 
which  is  striking  truth,  much  of  his  peculiar  sentimentalism)  there  are 
sisty  translations  into  French ;  in  some  respects  he  thinks  the  French  trans- 
lation, the  **  Consolation,*'  more  pious  and  touching  than  the  original. 

^  Italian,  French,  German  idioms  have  been  detected. 

•  Several  recent  writers,  especially  M.  On^sime  Roy,  **  Etudes  snr  les 
Myst^res,'*  hare  thought  that  they  have  proved  it  to  be  by  the  fomous  C^erson. 
If  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from  Gerson's  other  writings,  the  internal 
evidence  is  Conclusive  against  him.  M.  Michelet  has  some  quotations  ftom 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  author  at  least  of  a  thick  volume  published  under 
that  name,  which  might  seem  equally  to  endanger  his  claim.  But  to  me, 
though  inferior,  the  other  devotional  works  there  ascribed  to  Thomas  ii 
Kempis,  the  Soliloquium  Animce,  the  Hortulus  Rosarum,  and  Vallis  Lilium, 
even  flie  Sermons,  if  not  quite  so  pure,  are  more  than  kindred,  absolutely 
the  same,  in  thought  and  language  and  stvle.  See  the  Oper^  T.  k  Kempis: 
Antwerp,  1515. 
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ner,  the  style,  the  arrangemttit,  as  well  as  its  profound 
sympathy  with  all  the  religious  feelings,  wants,  and 
passions ;  its  vivid  and  natural  expressions,  to  monas* 
tic  Christianity  what  ihe  Hebrew  Psalms  are  to  our 
common  religion,  to  our  common  Christianity  ;  its 
contagious  piety;  all  conspired  to  its  universal  dis- 
semination, its  universal  use.  This  one  little  vcdume 
contained  in  its  few  pages  the  whole  essence  of  the 
St  Victors,  of  Bonaventura  without  his  Fraaciacan 
I)eculiarities,  and  of  the  later  mystic  school.  Yet  it 
might  be  easily  held  in  the  hand,  carried  about  where 
no  other  book  was  borne, — in  the  narrow  cell  or  cham- 
ber, on  the  journey,  into  the  solitude,  among  the  crowd 
and  throng  of  men,  in  the  prison.  Its  manner,  its 
short,  quivering  sentences,  which  went  at  once  to  the 
heai*t ;  and  laid  hold  of  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
memory  with  the  compression  and  completeness  of 
proverbs ;  ^  its  axioms,  each  of  which  suggested  end 
less  thought ;  its  imagery,  scriptural  and  simple,  were 
dike  original,  unique.  The  style  is  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
but  the  perfection  of  ecclesiastical  L«atin — brief,  preg- 
nant, picturesque  ;  expressing  profound  thoughts  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  those  words,  if  compared  with  the 
scholastics,  of  purer  Latin  sound  or  construction.  The 
fecility  with  which  it  passed  into  all  other  languages, 
those  especially  of  Roman  descent,  bears  witness  to  its 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  energy.  Its  arrangement  has 
something  of  the  consecutive  progress  of  an  ancient  in- 
itiation ;  it  has  its  commencement,  its  middle,  and  its 
close;    discriminating  yet  leading  up  the   student  in 

1  It  is  singular  bow  it  almost  escapes  or  avoids  that  fatal  vulgarini  of 
most  mjstic  works,  metapbora  taken  from  our  lower  senses,  the  taste,  the 
toach 
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constant  asc^it ;  it  is  an  epopee  of  the  internal  history 
ci  the  hiunan  soul. 

The  ^^  Imitation  of  Christ "  both  advanced  and  ar* 
rested  the  development  of  Teutonic  Christianity ;  it 
was  prophetic  of  its  approach,  as  showing  what  waii 
demanded  of  t^  human  soul,  and  as  endeavoring,  in 
its  own  way,  to  supply  that  imperative  necessity ;  yet 
by  its  deficiency,  as  a  manual  of  universal  religion,  of 
eternal  Christianity,  it  showed  as  clearly  that  th^  hu* 
man  mind^  the  human  heart,  could  not  rest  in  the  Imir 
tation.  It  acknowledged,  it  endeavored  to  fill  xxp  the 
void  of  persoTud  religion.  The  Imitation  is  the  soul 
of  man  working  out  its  own  salvation,  with  hardly  any 
aid  but  the  confessed  necessity  of  divine  grace.  It 
may  be  because  it  is  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastic,  a 
{Hiest  or  mcmk,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  exhortar 
tion  to  frequent  communion,  thwe  is  nothing  whatever 
of  sacerdotal  intervention :  all  is  the  act,  the  obediencei, 
the  aspiration,  the  sel^purification,  self-exaltation  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  Confessional  in  which  the  soul  con- 
fesses to  itself  absolves  itself;  it  is  the  Direction  by 
whose  sole  guidance  the  soul  directs  itself.  The  Book 
absolutely  and  entiitely  supersedes  and.  snppUes  the 
place  <^  the  sfHritual  teacher,  the  spiritual  guide,  the 
spiritual  eom(orti&t :  it  is  itself  that  teacher,  guide,  com- 
forter* No  manual  of  Teutonic  devotion  is  more  ab- 
solutely sufficient.  According  to  its  notion  of  Christian 
perfection,  Christian  perfection  is  attainable  by  its  study, 
mnd  by  the  performance  of  its  precepts :  the  soul  needs 
no  other  mediator,  at  least  no  earthly  mediator^  for  its 
unicm  witb  the  Lord. 

But  **  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  the  last  effort  of 
•  I^iii  Christianity^  is  still  monastic  Christianity.     It  if 
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absolutelj  and  entirely  selfish  in  its  aim>  as  in  its  acts. 
Its  sole,  single,  exclnsiye  object,  is  the  pnrification,  the 
elevation  of  the  individual  soul,  of  the  man  absolutely 
isolated  from  his  kind,  of  the  man  dwelling  alone  in  the 
solitude,  in  the  hermitage  of  his  own  thoughts ;  with 
no  fears  or  h(q)es,  no  sympathies  of  our  common  na- 
ture :  he  has  absolutely  withdrawn  and  secluded  him- 
self not  only  from  the  cares,  the  sins,  the  trials,  but  fixim 
the  duties,  the  ccmnections,  the  moral  and  religious  fiite 
of  the  world.  Never  was  misnomer  so  glaring,  if  just- 
ly considered,  as  the  title  of  the  book,  the  *^  Imitation  of 
Christ.'*  Tiiat  which  distinguishes  Christ,  that  whidi 
distinguishes  Christ's  Apostles,  that  which  distii^iahes 
Christ's  religion  —  the  Liove  of  Man  — is  entirely  and 
absolutely  left  out  Had  this  been  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity, our  Lord  himself  (with  reverence  be  it  said) 
had  lived,  like  an  Essene,  working  out  or  displaying  his 
own  sinlesA  perfection  by  the  Dead  Sea :  neither  on  the 
Mount,  nor  in  the  Temple,  nor  even  on  the  Cross. 
The  Apostles  had  dwelt  entirely  on  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  their  own  souls,  each  by  himself,  St.  Peter  still 
by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  St.  Paul  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  St.  John  in  Patmos.  Christianity  had  been 
without  any  exquisite  precept  for  the  purity,  the  happi- 
ness of  social  or  domestic  life ;  without  seli^crifice  fi»r 
the  good  of  others ;  without  the  higher  Christian  pa 
triotism,  devotion  on  evangelic  principles  to  the  public 
weal ;  without  even  the  devotion  of  the  missionary  fer 
the  disseminaticm  of  Gk)spel  truth ;  without  the  hum- 
bler and  gender  daily  self«Marifice  for  relatives,  for  the 
wife,  the  parent,  the  child.  Christianity  had  never 
soared  to  be  the  dvilfaer  of  the  world.  "Let  the 
world  perish,  so  the  single  soul  can  escape  on  its  soli- 
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taiy  plank  from  the  general  wreck,"  such  had  been  its 
final  axiom.  The  ^^  Imitation  of  Christ"  begins  in  self 
—  terminates  in  self.  The  simple  exemplary  sentence, 
"  He  went  about  doing  good,"  is  wanting  in  the  mo- 
nastic gospel  of  thb  pious  zealot.  Of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, of  clothing  the  naked,  of  visiting  the  prisoner, 
even  of  preaching,  (here  is  profound,  total  silence. 
The  world  is  dead  to  the  votary  of  the  Imitation,  and 
he  is  dead  to  the  world,  dead  in  a  sense  absolutely  re- 
pudiated by  the  first  vital  principles  of  the  Christian 
fiuth*  Christianity,  to  be  herself  again,  must  not  mere* 
ly  shake  off  indignantly  the  barbarism,  the  vices,  but 
even  the  virtues  of  the  MediaBval,  of  Monastic,  of  Latb 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTIAN  LATIN  POETBT.    HISTORT. 

What  did  Latin  Christianity  add  to  the  treasures  of 
Latin  poetry?  Poetry,  as  in  Ghreeoe,  may  have  its  dj»- 
tinct  epochs  in  different  forms,  but  it  rarely,  if  erer, 
renews  its  yonth.^  Hardly  more  than  half  a  century 
contains  all  that  is  of  the  highest  order  in  Latin  poetry 
—  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  the  Elegiacs, 
Ovid.  Even  that  noble  declamatory  verse,  which  in 
the  best  passages  of  Lucan,  in  Juvenal,  and  even  in 
Claudian  (this,  with  the  philosophic  and  didactic  poe- 
try, Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  the  exquisite  poetry  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  life  in  Horace,  the  only  indi- 
genous poetry  of  Rome),  dies  feebly  out  in  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Heathenism,  as  celebrated  by  Pru- 
dentius  in  his  book  against  Symmachus. 

The  three  earlier  forms  of   Christian  Latin  poetry 
chftotiwi       were  —  L  Paraphrases  of  the  Scripture,  H. 
PusphnMs.'  Legends  of  Saints,  and  IH.  Hymns,  with  a 
few  controversial  poems,  like  that  of  St.  Prosper  o 
Pelagianism.     1.  In  the  Scriptural  Poems  the  life  and 

1  It  has  done  so  besides  in  Greece,  in  England  alone,  hardly  in  Italj,  un- 
less Alfieri  be  admitted  to  make  a  third  Epoch,  with  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Spain  has  had  bnt  one,  that  of  Lope,  Cervantes 
%nd  Calderon ;  Germany  bat  one,  and  that  a  late  one,  of  Schiller  and  Goe- 
the. The  most  striking  parallel  is  in  India,  of  the  vast  E|rics,  the  Maha- 
harata  and  Ramajana,  of  the  Drama  of  Calidasa,  of  the  Lyric  Gtta  GoWnda* 
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energy  of  the  biblical  annalists  or  poets  are  beaten  oat 
to'pleonastic  and  wearisome  length  ;  the  antithetic  or 
parallelistic  form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  entirely  lost ; 
the  uncongenial  Orientalism  of  thought  and  imagery 
will  not  submit  to  the  hard  involutions  of  the  Latin : 
it  dislocates  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  if  verse  still  re- 
tains or  strives  after  harmony,  without  giving  its  own 
rude  strength  or  emphatic  force.  The  Vulgate  alone, 
by  creating  almost  a  new  language,  has  naturalized  the 
biblical  thoughts  and  figures,  which  obstinately  refuse 
to  be  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  Latin  Hexameter. 
The  infSEdlible  poetic  sentiment  of  mankind  will  still  re- 
fuse the  name  of  poetry  to  the  prolix,  though  occasion- 
ally  vigorous,  versifications  of  Fortunatus,  Juvencus, 
Sedulins,  Arator,  Avitus,  and  the  rest  As  to  the  old 
voyager  in  the  vast  interminable  ocean,  if  he  beheld  on 
8om6  dreary  mass  of  rock  a  patch  of  brilliant  green,  a 
tuft  of  graceful  trees,  a  cool  rush  of  water,  it  became  a 
paradise  —  a  Tinian  or  a  Juan  Fernandez  —  and  is 
described  as  one  of  the  Elysian  islands :  so  the  curious 
reader,  if,  on  traversing  these  endless  poems,  he  discov- 
ers some  lines  more  musical,  some  images  mcnre  happily 
embodied  in  words,  some  finer  or  more  tender  thoughts 
expressed  not  without  nature,  he  bursts  out  into  rap- 
ture, and  announces  a  deep  mine  of  rich  and  forgotten 
poetry.  The  high-wrought  expectations  of  the  next 
visitants  revenge  their  disappointment  by  exaggerating 
perhaps  the  dreariness  and  the  barrenness.^    In  these 

^  Eyen  M.  Gnizot,  in  his  Lectures  on  Civilization,  cites  passages  from 
these  aothora,  witli  praise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fiu*  beyond  their  due.  Tfaej 
•re  pre-Miltonio,  as  he  asserts,  in  some  of  their  thoaghts,  in  some  of  their 
fmageiy,  that  is,  they  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources;  but  what  they 
want  is,  what  Milton  has  given  them,  Poetry.  So  too  M.  Ampdre  in  his 
Talnable  Lectures.    The  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  Draoontius  the 
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poems  creative  power  there  is  and  can  be  none :  inven 
tion  had  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  The  Hebrew  poe- 
try, in  the  coldest  and  most  artificial  translation,  pre* 
serves  something  of  its  life  and  sententious  vigor,  its 
bold  figures  and  imagery :  in  the  many-folded  shroud 
of  the  Latin  poetic  paraphitise  it  is  a  mummy. 

The  Epic  Poetry  of  Latin  Christianity  (I  fi^el  the 
abuse  of  the  words)  had  done  its  work  of  paraphrase, 
or  had  nearly  exhausted  itself  in  a  few  centuries ;  but 
if  it  sunk  sdmost  into  silence  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth,  it  rose  again  more  ambitious,  and  seized  the 
office  of  the  historian,  or  that  which  had  been  the  sole 
function  of  the  humble  orator  under  the  later  empire, 
that  of  the  panegyrist  Hardly  a  great  historic  event 
took  place,  hardly  a  great  man  ascended  a  throne  or 
achieved  fame,  but  some  monkish  versifier  aspired  to 
immortalize  him  with  an  interminable  length  of  harsh 
hexameter  or  of  elegiac  verse.  Charlemagne  indeed 
was  mostly  reserved  for  later  romance,  and  happily  had 
his  historian  Eginhard.  But  Louis  the  Pious  was  cele- 
brated by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  in  a  long  poem  in  el^iac 
verse ;  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  was  sung  in 
hexameters  by  Abbo ;  the  anonymous  panegyrist  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  Italian  Berengar  into  a  hero; 
Uroswitha  wrote  of  the  deeds  of  the  Emperor  Otho ; 
Gtmther,  the  Ligurian,  those  of  Barbarossa ;  DcmiBO, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  from  whom  was  inseparable  the 
great  name  of  Gregory  VII.  William  the  Apulian 
described  the  conquests  of  the  Normans ;  William  of 

BpAniard^  in  the  History  of  Chmtianitjr  (ill.  p.  470),  atill  appean  to  rae  tte 
mott  fkvonble  example  which  has  oocorred  in  the  oonne  ef  mj  reading: 
and  I  have  toilsomely  read  much  of  that  age.  To  me  thegr  am  inferior  af 
Christian  Latin  Poetry  to  Sanassaro  or  Vida  and  to  some  of  the  Jeaoil^ 
^riio  axe  at  least  correct,  animated,  harmtnioni 
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Brittany,  Philip  Augastus ;  and  so  in  unexhansted  ^ui^ 
cession  to  the  Cardinal  Poet  of  Goelestine  V.  and  Bon- 
iface Vni.  But  from  aU  those  historical  poems,  who 
has  jet  stmck  out  for  our  admiration  one  passage  of 
genuine  poetry?  Perhaps  their  great  merit  is  their 
want  of  poetry :  they  can  lie  under  no  suspicion  of 
invention,  hardly  of  poetic  embellishment:  they  are 
simply  verse  chronicles,  as  veracious  as  the  works  of 
the  contemporary  prose  historians  of  the  cloister. 

Nor  were  these  inexhaustible  and  indefittigable  writ- 
ers in  Latin  verse  content  with  the  domain  of  i^t«rUtin 
history,  or  the  reward  of  the  panegyrical  ora-  '®*"^ 
tor.  They  seized  and  petrified,  either  for  their' amuse^ 
ment,  <»:  as  a  trial  of  skill,  or  for  the  solace  and  enter* 
tainm^it  of  their  brother  Monks,  the  old  traditional 
German  poetry,  the  fabulous  histories,  the  initiatory 
romances^  which,  in  their  rude  vernacular  form  and 
language,  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  What  the 
Court  or  the  Castle  Hall  listened  to  in  the  J^y  or 
the  Tale  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  was  heard  in  the 
Cloister  in  a  Latin  version.  The  Monks  converted  to 
their  own  use,  perhaps  supposed  that  they  were  sav- 
mg  from  destruction,  by  transferring  into  imperishable 
Latin,  the  fleeting  or  expiring  songs,  which  became  the 
Niebelungen  and  the  Heldenbuch.  Such  doubtless  was 
the  origin  of  the  reniarkable  poem  called  Waltharius, 
or  the  expedition  of  Attila,  founded  on  the  Legends  of 
Dietrich,  Siegfried,  and  Etzel.  But  even  in  this  very 
curious  work  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  innate 
poetry  of  the  subject  has  given  more  than  usual  anima* 
tion  to  iiie  monkish  versifier,  yet  the  prosaic  and  his* 
tone  element 'predominates.  The  cloister  poet  labors 
to  make  that  history  which  is  pure  mythic  romance  $ 
VOL.  vm.  ac 
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the  wild  song  is  hardened  into  a  chronicle.^  The  epic 
1^  John  of  Exeter,  on  the  War  <^  Troy  (as  no  doubt 
his  lost  Antiocheis),  is,  in  verse,  the  romance  histoiy 
prevalent  under  the  anthoritj  of  Dictys  Cretensis  and 
Dares  Phrygius,  during  the  Middle  Ages.'  With  other 
Poems  of  that  class,  it  mingles  in  discordant  confuoon 
the  wild  adventures  of  the  romance  writers,  the  long 
desultory  tales  and  luxuriant  descriptions  of  the  Trou- 
vdres,  with  the  classical  form  of  verse.  Throughout  it 
is  the  Monk  vainly  laboring  to  be  the  Bard ;  it  is  pap- 
ular  poetry  cast  in  a  form  most  remote  bom  popularity, 
not  only  in  a  language,  but  in  an  artificial  mould,  which 
unfitted  it  for  general  acceptance.  It  was  in  truth  the 
popular  poetiy  of  a  small  class,  die  more  learned  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Monk :  the  unlearned  of  that  okas 
must  still  have  sought,  and  did  seek,  with  the  lay  vul- 
gar, their  poetic  enjoyment  fix>m  the  vernacular  min- 
strel or  Trouvdre.  Latinized,  it  was,  as  they  no  doubt 
thought,  chastened  and  elevated  for  their  more  pious 
and  fastidious  ears.  Latin  verse  condescended  to  this 
humbler  office,  little  suspectii^  that  these  popular  s<mgs 
contained  elements  of  the  true  poedc  spirit,  whidi 
would  throw  all  the  Latin  epics  of  the  Middle  Ages  into 
irretrievable  obscurity.  Nothing  indeed  could  escape 
these  all-appropriating  inde&tigable  versifiers  of  the 
cloister.  Almost  all  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  its  Latin  counter-type,  poems  of  chivalry, 

iDe  Ezpfeditiont  Attibe, edited  by  Ffec^er, Lmpm,  1780:  «Bd  tetor  by 
Chrimm  and  Scbroeller,  (Sottingen,  1888.  Compare  Gemnoa,  Cleechiclite 
der  poetiflchen  Nat  Lit  der  Deutschen,  i.  p.  99  et  $eq. 

<  Walton,  in  hia  Bktory  of  EngUah  Poetry,  glrea  aome  apiiHed  renat 
from  John  of  Szeter.  The  poem  may  be  read  (it  ia  hard  reading)  anb* 
joined  to  the  edition  efDictysCretensia  and  DareePhiygins.  Amaterdao^ 
1701. 
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foems  of  adventure,  of  course  Saint'Legeocb,  even  the 
long  fid>le6,  which  the  Germans  call  beast-poetiy,  and 
the  amatory  songs.  The  Latin  version  of  Bejnard  the 
Fox  ^  has  not  been  aUe,  in  the  harsh  and  nncongenial 
form  of  Monkish  elegiac  verse,  altogether  to  quench 
the  drollery  of  the  original.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
with  a  singular  mastery  over  the  barbarous  but  expres* 
sive  Latin  of  his  day,  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
finding  apt  and  fitting  phrases  for  all  the  strange  no- 
tions and  ccnnbinations  in  this  bestial  all^^ory.  Bat 
^^  Renardos  Vulpes  *'  is  manifestly  <^  a  late  period ;  it 
is  a  bitter  satire  on  Monks  and  Monkery.  The  Wolf 
Isengrim  is  an  Abbot:  it  contains  passages  violently 
and  coarsely  Antipapal.^  It  belongs,  the  Latin  ver- 
sion at  least,  rather  perhaps  to  the  dass  of  satiric  than 
<^  epic  Latin  poetry. 

On  the  whde,  this  vast  mass  of  Latin  poetry  ofiers 
no  one  exception  to  the  eternal  irrepealable  law,  that 
no  great  poet  is  inspired  but  in  his  native  language. 
The  CruMdes  were,  perhaps  happily,  too  late  even  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  the  Cloister  poets.  By  that 
time,  the  art  of  Latin  versification,  if  not  lost,  was  not 
so  common :  the  innate  poetry  of  the  subject  breaks 
occasionally  throng  the  barbarous  but  spirited  prose 
of  William  of  Tyre  and  James  de '  Vitry. 

11.  The  po^ns  on  the  Lives  <^  the  Saints,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  as  treating  on  subjects  i^i^^rtte 
in  which  the  mythic  and  imaginative  element  ^^^* 

1  Banardns  Volpet.  Edido  Prinoeps.  Edited  hy  M.  Mone.  Stiitlgird 
•I  Tubingc,  1889. 

s  This  alone  would  confute  (if  oonAitation  were  necessarj)  the  theory  of 
the  editor  K.  Mone,  wfao  attribotes  the  aim  of  the  Satire  to  certain  obecnre 
personagee  in  an  obscore  but  early  period  In  the  history  of  Flemish  QaoL 
Note,  p- 1,  e<  99q.  The  Flemish  origin  of  the  poe  ji  seems  now  prvred,  but 
the  original  was  clearly  Teutonic,  not  Latin* 
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of  Christianity  predominated,  would  at  least  display 
more  freedom  and  originality.  They  were  addressed 
to  the  higher  emotions,  which  poetry  delights  to  waken, 
wonder,  sympathy,  veneration,  pity ;  they  were  I^ends 
in  which  noble  men  and  beantifiol  women.  Saints  and 
Holy  Virgins,  were  at  issne  with  power,  with  cruelty, 
widi  fiite.  The  new  poetic  machine  d  Angds  and 
Devils  was  at  the  command  of  the  poet ;  the  excited 
&ith  of  the  hearers  was  ready  to  accept  fiction  ibr 
truth ;  to  believe  die  creation  of  the  poet  with  unsus- 
pecting belief.  But  legend  only  reluctantly  and  un 
graciously  submitted  to  the  fetters  of  Latin  verse ;  die 
artificial  form  seemed  to  dull  the  inspiration.  Even  in 
the  earliest  period,  the  Saint-Poems  and  the  Martyr^ 
doms  (except  perhaps  some  pleasing  descriptions  in 
Paulinus  of  Nola)  are,  in  my  jut^ment,  far  inferior, 
even  in  poetic  merit,  to  the  prose  l^^nds.  I  know 
nothing  equal  to  the  Martjrrs  of  Vienne,  or  the  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas,  even  in  the  best  of  Prudentius, 
who  is  in  general  insuflferaUy  long,  and  suffocates  all 
which  is  noble  or  touching  (and  there  is  much  of  both) 
with  his  fiital  copiousness.  In  later  times  the  lives  of 
St*  Boni&ce,  St.  Qall,  and  St.  Anschar  have  more  of 
the  imaginative  tone  of  poetry  than  the  hard  harsh 
verses  of  the  period.  I  should  almost  say  that  the 
Oolden  Legend  awakens  more  of  the  emotion  of 
poetry  than  any  of  the  poetic  lives  of  the  mediaeval 
Saints. 

III.  Even  in  the  Hymnology^  of  the  Latin  Church, 
her  lyric  poetry,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  with  the  ezcep 
tion  of  the  Te  Deum,  those  hymns,  which  have  struck, 

I  Compare  ThMannis  HTiiiiMlogioiis.    H.  A.  Danid.    HUet,lS41.    A 
eopioaa  and  excellent  coUectioo 
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as  it  were,  and  cloven  to  the  universal  heart  of  Ohrifri 
tendom,  are  mostly  of  a  late  period.  The  stanzas 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  handed  down  in  her 
services  from  Prudentius  are  but  the  flowers  gathered 
from  a  wilderness  of  weeds.^  The  "  Pange  Lingua 
Gloriosi  *'  is  attributed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  or 
Mamertus  Claudianus,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  the  "  Sta- 
bat  Mater "  and  the  ^*  Dies  Irse  "  are,  the  first  prob- 
ably by  Jacopone  da  Todi,  and  the  last  by  Thomas  di 
Celano,  in  the  fourteenth.  These,  two,  the  one  by 
its  tenderness,  the  other  by  its  rude  grandeur,  stand 
lumyalled;  in  melody,  perhaps  the  hymn  of  St  Bona- 
Tvtitara  to  the  Cross  approaches  nearest  to  their  ex- 
cellences.^   As  a  whole,  the  Hymnology  of  the  Latin 

I  The  two  or  three  stSDsas, ''  Salvete  Ftoree  liartTTUBi,"  are  from  the 
middle  of  a  long,  it  moBt  be  confessed  tireeome  Poem.  Cathem.  xii.  t. 
196.  Pradentins,  even  in  Gennany,  was  the  great  popular  author  at  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  the  Bible  appears  with  so  many  glosses  (intep> 
pretations  or  notes)  in  high  German,  which  show  that  it  was  a  book  oi 
popular  instruction.  Rodolf  Raumer,  Einwirkung  Christenthums  anf  die 
Althoch  Deutsche  Spraohe,  p.  232. — Seine  HTmnen  und  die  dee  Ambrosius, 
bilden  mit  den  Qbrigen  Christlichen  LjrikenLi  daa  Gesaagbuch  des  mittelal- 
terlichen  Klerus.~The  hynma  ef  Ambrose  were  tnnalaled  hito  German 
in  the  ninth  centuxy. 

s  The  two  former  are  too  well  known  to  extract  Take  two  stanzas  cf 
the  Utter:  — 

**  Reoofdafe  sanetM  omdii 
Qui  perfectam  Tlam  duds, 
DdleetareJugHer, 
Santltscnielfl  vecordaie, 
Btfofpsamedltare 

luatiabllitcr. 

*<  Qetna  qnlBSOsa  aat  IalMiM« 
Qnaedo  rUes,  quaodo  ploras, 

Doles  Art  gandees, 
QtMuido  fwOBy  qnaado  tenii, 
fo  solstlto  In  pcenii 


Apud  Daokl,  tt.  p.  KB. 
or  tte  more  general  hymns  I  ^^ald  select  tkat  for  the  Evening,  tli»  **  Dew 
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Cbareh  has  a  ringnlariy  solema  and  loiyeatic  tone. 
Mooh  of  it,  no  donbt,  like  the  lyric  vense  of  the 

Creator  Omniam,**  ibr  ita  geatla  cadence  (p.  17);  the  Paachal  Hjnn  of  dM 
Roman  Breriaiy  (osnallj  the  beat),  p.  88;  In  R»eqniia  Deftmctorui  (p. 
J87):- 

'*  Jem  BMMta  qvleeoe  qoaiela, 


HaUof  mm  plgMca  pkqgMi 
Hon  bM  rtpaiatfo  TitM  Mt. 
QoidBAni  tfbl  na  MtTsta, 
4aid  polora  Tolnnt  i 
Bm  quod  hM  oreditor  I 
N(NiMMtiia,Mddatai 

Or,  the  two  attribnted  to  St  Bernard,  p.  927  and  489,  wfaidi  abow  taa 
beijlbt  of  ilia  mTttkiMn.  Of  what  are  called  the  Rhjtluai,!^  Ibr  tkat 
la  that  on  Paradise,  attribnted,  no  doubt  without  groond,  to  St.  i 
aore  likely  by  Damiani    It  waa  never  chanted  in  the  Chnreh;* 

•«  Ad  pwennlt  vitM  ftmteoi  imim  rittrit  arMa, 

OMmU,  uaWt,  eUifltatnr  esol  Ihd  pMriat 

«« ihuB  prtMoxii  •!  arumnig  m  fandt  obnozlam, 
Qnarn  unliit,  dam  dtUqnit,  oootonpktiir  gloriam, 
P»»wDi  malum  auftt  bonl  perditt  memoriam. 

**  Mem  quli  promet  ffommm  paoli  quanta  rft 
Dbivtfia 


▲uro  mnndo,  tenqwem  Titro,  orUa  via  ftomitnr, 
AbMt  Ifanas,  deml  flmos,  luea  nulla  ewnltur 

(>  HlMBi  horrent,  itM  toneae  llHo  nunquem  ■enunt, 
Doe  perpeiaut  roiamm  ftr  aglt  ptrpatuum, 
Oudwt  Ulfat,  mbMdtereoua,  andet  bihamwrn 

**  Tlrant  prate,  Tvmant  Mtu,  rlrl  mellia  eoollauDt, 
Pigmentoram  apiiat  odor,  liquor  eia 


**  Hon  altsmat  tuna  Ttota,  ml  ual  euTMU 
AffDUS  fltt  Miek  orbif  lumaa  takooeidnum, 
Nox  at  feuDipua  daaunt  ai,  diam  ftrt  eouttauum." 

Aaaiel,  i.  p.  116;  and  in  waika  of  St. 


X^M^  Are  thirteen  more  atanaaa. 
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Greeks,  was  twin-bom  with  the  music;  it  is  ins^ 
AraU  J  wedded  with  the  music ;  its  cadence  is  musical 
rather  than  metrical.  It  suggests,  as  it  were,  the  grave 
(iill  tones  of  the  chant,  the  sustained  grandeur,  the  glo- 
rious burst,  the  tender  fidl,  the  mysterious  dying  away 
of  the  organ.  It  must  be  heard,  not  read.  Dec<»n- 
pose  it  into  its  elements,  coldly  examine  its  thou^ts,  its 
images,  its  words,  its  versification,  and  its  magic  is  gone. 
Listen  to  it,  or  even  read  it  with  the  imagination  or 
the  memory  full  of  the  accompanying  chant,  it  has 
an  unfelt  and  indescribable  sjrmpalhy  with  the  retig^ 
ious  emotions,  even  of  those  whose  diUly  service  it  does 
not  constitute  a  part  Its  profound  religiousness  has 
a  charm  to  foreign  ears,  wherever  there  is  no  stem  or 
passionate  resistance  to  its  power.  In  &ct,  all  Hym* 
nology,  vernacular  as  well  as  Latin,  is  poetry  only  to 
predisposed  or  habituated  ears.  Of  all  the  lyric  verse 
on  the  noblest,  it  might  be  sufqpoeed  the  most  poetic 
subject,  how  few  hymns  take  th^  place  in  the  pqetiy 
of  any  language. 

But  out  of  the  Hymnology,  out  of  the  Bitual,  of 
which  the  hymns  were  a  considerable  part,  arose  that 
which  was  the  initiatory,  if  rude,  form  of  religions 
tragedy.  The  Christian  Church  made  some  held  ad« 
vance  to  be  the  theatre  as  well  as  the  temple  of  the 
people.  But  it  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  dan- 
ger; its  success  appalled  its  reUgioos  sensitiveness* 
The  hymn  which,  like  the  Bacchic  song  of  the  Grreeks, 
might  seem  developing  into  scenic  action,  and  becom- 
ing a  drama,  shrank  back  into  its  simpler  and  more 
lonely  grandeur.  The  Ritual  was  content  to  worship, 
to  teach  the  fitcts  of  the  Scripture  history  only  by  the 
Biblical  descriptions,  and  its  significant  symbolic  cere- 
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menial.  Tet  the  Latin  Mysteries,  no  doubt  because 
Ihej  were  Latin,  maintained  in  general  their  grave 
and  ■erious  character.  It  was  when,  to  increase  its 
power  and  popularity,  the  Mystery  spoke  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  it  became  vul^^;^  then  buffoonery,  at 
first  perhaps  from  rude  simplicity,  afterwards  from 
coarse  and  unrestrained  fun,  mingled  with  the  sacred 
subjects.  That  which  ought  to  have  been  the  Inv- 
est, noblest  tragedy,  became  tragicomedy,  and  was 
gradually  driven  out  by  indignant  and  insulted  re- 
ligion. 

In  its  origin,  no  doubt  the  Myst^  was  purely  and 
essentially  religious*  What  more  natural  than  to  at- 
tempt, especially  as  the  Latin  became  more  unfiuniliar 
to  the  oommon  ear,  the  representation  rather  than  the 
description  of  the  striking  or  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  history,  or  those  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints ;  to 
address  the  quick,  awakened  and  inthralled  eye,  rather 
than  the  dull  and  palled  ear.^  There  was  already  on 
the  walls,  in  the  chapels,  in  the  cloisters,  the  p^mting 
representing  the  history,  not  iu  wcMrds,  but  in  act ;  by 
gesture,  not  by  speech.  What  a  theatre  I  Such  relig- 
ious uses  could  not  desecrate  buildings  so  profoundly 
hallowed  ;  the  buildings  would  rather  hallow  the  spec- 
tacle. That  theatre  was  the  Church,  soaring  to  its 
majestic  height,  receding  to  its  interminable  length, 
broken  by  its  stately  divisions,  with  its  countless  chap- 

1  Sm  ill  Warton  (tke  pastage  ii  worth  reading)  the  dull  buffoonery  m- 
trodaoed  into  the  Mysteiy  on  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  peribrmed  by 
file  E^nglish  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  This,  howBrer,  miat  have  beat 
la  Latin,  bot  probably  from  an  Engliah  original. — vol  ii.  p.  75. 

■  **  Sognlat  iirttant  aoliDOt  demlMa  pw  ftoren 
Qaam  qa»  sunt  ocuUf  sabjeota  fldelibus.*' 

A.  P.  1. 1S» 
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els,  and  its  long  cloister,  with  its  succession  of  concen- 
tric arches.  What  space  for  endless  variety,  if  not  for 
diange  of  scene  1  How  effective  the  light  and  shade, 
even  by  daylight ;  how  much  more  so  heightened  by  the 
command  of  an  infinity  of  lamps,  torches,  tapers,  noi^ 
pouring  their  full  efiulgence  on  one  majestic  object, 
now  showing  rather  than  enlightening  the  deep  gloom  I 
How  grand  the  music,  either  pervading  the  whole  space 
with  its  rolling  volumes  of  sound,  or  accompanying 
some  solemn  or  tender  monologue !  If  it  may  be  said 
without  offence,  the  company  was  already  enrolled,  to  a 
certain  degree  practised,  in  the  dramatic  art ;  they 
were  used  to  enforce  their  words  by  significant  gesture, 
by  movement,  by  dress.  That  which  was  considered 
the  great  leap  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  introduction  of 
the  second  actor,  was  already  done  :  different  parts  of 
the  service  were  assigned  to  priest,  or  humbler  deacon. 
The  antiphonal  chant  was  the  choir  breaking  into  two 
responsive  parts,  into  dialogue.  There  were  those  who 
recited  the  principal  parts ;  and,  besides  them  the  choir 
of  m&a  or  of  boys,  in  the  convent  of  females  and  young 
giris ;  acolyths,  mutes  without  number.  Take,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  dramas  in  their  simple 
form,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.^  It  opens  with 
a  procession  of  Innocents,  doubtless  children  in  white 
robes,  who  march  in  long  lines,  rejoicing,  through  the 
long  cloister  of  the  Monastery,  and  chanting,  "  How 
glorious  is  Thy  Kingdom  1  Send  down,  O  Grod,  Thy 
Lamb."    The  Lamb  immediately  appears ;  a  man,  with 

I  Pabliahed  by  Mr.  Wright  — Early  Mysteries,  London,  188S.  SevenU 
Latin  Mysteries  have  been  published  in  Paris,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
copies  by  Bibliographieal  Societies,  and  so  not  of  general  access.  But  in 
truth  the  Poem,  the  Mystery  itself,  forms  a  very  subordinate  part  of  these 
representationi. 
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a  banner,  bearing  the  Lamb,  takes  his  place  at  their 
head,  leading  them  up  and  down,  in  long  gleaming  pro- 
cession. Herod  (doubtless  clad  in  all  the  splendor  of 
barbaric  and  Oriental  attire)  is  seated  on  his  tibrone. 
A  squire  appears,  hands  him  his  sceptre,  chanting,  ^  On 
the  throne  of  David."  In  the  mean  time,  an  Angd 
alights  upon  the  manger,  singing,  ^^  Joseph,  Josepk, 
Joseph,  &oa  son  of  David ; "  and  reciting  the  verse 
of  Uie  Gospel  commanding  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
^^Weep  not,  O  Egypt."  His  armor-bearer  informs 
Herod  of  the  departure  of  the  Wise  M^i :  he  borsts 
oat  into  wrath.  While  he  is  raging,  the  children  are 
still  following  the  steps  of  the  Lamb,  and  sweetly 
chanting.^  Herod  delivers  the  fittal  sword  to  his  ar- 
mor-bearer. The  Lamb  is  silently  withdrawn  ;  the  chil- 
dren remain,  in  their  fearless  innocence,  singings  ^^  Hail, 
Lamb  of  God  I  O  hail ! "  The  mothers  entreat  mer- 
cy. An  Angel  descends  while  the  slain  children  are 
dying,  while  they  lie  dead :  ^'  Ye  who  dwell  in  the 
dust,  awake  and  cry  aloud  I "  The  Innoc^fits  answer : 
"  Why,  O  God,  dost  thou  not  defend  us  ftxMn  blood- 
shed ?  "  The  Angel  chants :  ''  Wait  but  a  little  time 
till  your  number  is  full."  Then  enters  Rachel,  with 
two  women  comforting  her :  their  musical  dialogue  is 
simple,   wild,   pathetic.^     As   they   lead   off   the  sad 

>  Agno  qvi  WMto  pr»  nobli  mortlfleato, 
Sptondorem  patrU,  8pl«nd<n«in  TlrglDH>tit| 
OffBTimiu  Otirteto,  fub  algno  nomlnia  Isto. 
s  AfUr  her  first  lament  they  reply :  — 

"  NoU,  Viifo  Raohttl,  noU,  doletoimft  maJbat, 
Pro  neoe  pMrrorum  fletof  redoere  dolonun. 
SI  qiUB  briiitarls  «xoltft  qnm  kerlmarUi 
Namqiu  tui  nkti  Tiraiit  tiiper  Mtim  beftll.** 


''  Hea !  iMo !  iMa ! 
Qaomodo  gaudebo,  dam  mortoft  mtmbn  TlM»f 
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wother,  an  Angela  hovermg  above,  sings  th^  antiphcnie, 
^SSfiffer  liitle  childr^i  to  com^  unto  me."  At  the 
voice  of  the  Angel  all  the  ohildreil  ent^r  the  choir,- 
and  take  up  their  triumphant  sang.  Herod  diiappears ; 
Archelaus  is  on  bis  throne.  The  Angel  summcois  Jo- 
seph and  the  Virgin  from  Egypt.  Joseph  bret^  out 
into  a  hjmn  to  the  Virgin.  The  cantor  of  th^  Church 
intones  the  Te  Deum ;  the  whole  Clmrch  rings  with 
the  august  harmonj. 

I  have  chosen  this  brief  and  simple  6{»sode,  as  it 
wore,  in  the  Gospel,  to  show  in  what  spirit,  with  what 
aim,  and  doubtless  with  what  wonderful  effsct,  these 
sacred  representations  were  introduced  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  there  was  no  event,  however  solemn  and 
appalling,  up  to  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  As- 
cension, which  was  not  in  like  manner  wrought  into 
action,  preached  in  this  impressive  waj  to  awe*struck 
crowds.  Legend,  like  the  6oq;>eIs,  lent  itself  to  the 
same  purpose:  instead  of  being  read,  it  was  thrown 

Bam  ilo  oommota  ta&ro  per  Tlaoera  tota ! 
Meaei«at  v«rt  poari  bIm  ftnedoln* ! 
0  dolor,  o  patmm  mntotaqae  padlft  sMtrAm ! 
Ad  logubrM  lactoa  laorlmtfam  ftmdite  flv^tu, 
Jnd«»  ilor«m  patri»  iMrimsiulo  dolOfwn.** 

After  loiD*  mon  vwMt  tlit  oonsolAtioiu  endt  — 

**  Navqald  fleodus  est  isto 
Qui  r«gnam  posiidet  ooelette ! 
Qidqae  pNoo  frvqnmU 
Miserte  ftratrlbiu 
Apud  Deuin  ftaziUaivr.** 

Was  Bacliel  repreeented  by  a  male  or  a  female?  A  Hun  deploriog  the  loss 
if  ber  diildrtn  bsd  been  somewhat  inocmgnsoos:  Did  the  Monks  and 
Kons  ever  Join  their  companies?  In  one  stage  direction  it  appears  the 
women  were  personated  bj  men.  '*  Primom  procedunt  tree  firatres  pnp- 
parati  et  yesttti  in  similitndfaiem  triom  Mariarmm.**-*M78teriatai  Resor- 
Nctknus,  qooted  by  H.  Oa^sime  de  Boy,  Mystdtes,  p.  4. 

*  Gand«,  prnde,  gande  — 
"^  ICaria  VirfO,  atmet€U  haruet^^^  a«. 
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into  a  stirring  representation,  and  so  offered  to  specta- 
tors as  well  as  to  hearers.  When  all  were  believers, 
for  those  who  had  not  the  belief  of  faith  and  love,  had 
that  of  awe  and  fear,  these  spectacles  no  doubt  tended 
most  poweiinllj  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  religiooi 
interest ;  to  stamp  upon  the  hearts  and  soals  of  men 
the  snblime  troths,  as  well  as  the  pious  fictions  of  relig- 
ion. What  remains,  the  dry  skeleton  of  these  Latin 
mysteries,  can  give  no  notion  of  what  thej  were  vdien 
alive ;  when  alive,  with  all  th^  august,  impressive,  in- 
thralling  accessories,  and  thdr  simple,  unreasoning,  but 
profoundly-agitated  hearers.  The  higher  truths,  as  wdl 
as  the  more  hallowed  events  of  our  religion,  have  in 
our  days  retired  into  the  reverential  depths  of  men's 
hearts  and  souls :  they  are  to  be  awfiiUy  spoken,  not, 
what  would  now  be  thought  too  femiliarly,  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Christian  tragedy,  therefore,  could  only 
exist  in  this  early  initktory  form.  The  older  Sacred 
history  might  endure  to  be  poeticized  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  in  the  ^^  Samson  Agonistes ;  *'  it  might  even, 
under  certain  circumstances,  submit  to  public  represen- 
tation, as  in  the  Esther  and  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  the 
Saul  of  Alfieri.  A  martyrdom  like  that  of  Polyeucte 
might  fomish  noble  situations.  But  the  history  of  &e 
Redeemer,  the  events  on  which  are  founded  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  must  be  realized  only,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  veil ;  they  will  endure  no  alteration, 
no  amplification,  not  the  slightest  change  of  form  or 
word :  with  them  as  with  the  future  world,  all  is  an 
object  of  **  faith,  not  of  sight" 

The  abbess  of  a  German  convent  made  a  more  ex- 
traordinary attempt  to  compel  the  dramatic  art  into  the 
service  of  Latin   Christianity.     The  motive  of  Hros- 
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witha,  declared  bj  herself,  is  not  less  strange  than  her 
design.^  It  was  to  wean  the  age  (as  far  as  we  can 
jndge,  the  age  included  the  female  sex — it  included 
nuns,  eren  the  nans  of  her  own  rigid  order)  from  the 
fatal  admiration  of  the  licentious  comedy  of  Rome.* 
"  There-  are  persons,"  writes  the  saintly  recluse,  **  who 
prefer  the  vanity  of  heathen  books  to  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
tures,  and  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  the  language,  are 
constantly  reading  the  dangerous  fictions  of  Terence, 
and  defile  their  soula  with  the  knowledge  of  wicked 
actions.''  There  is  a  smplicity  almost  incredible,  but, 
firom  its  incre^bilily,  showing  its  perfect  simplicity,  in 
Hrdswitha's  description  not  only  of  her'  motives  but  of 
her  cbfficuldes.  The  holy  poetess  Uushes  to  think  that 
she  too  nUKt  dwell  on  the  detestable  madness  of  unlaw-^ 
fill  love,  and  the  fatally  tender  conversation  of  lovers* 
If  however  she  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  modesty, 
she  cocild  not  have  shown  the  triumph  of  divine  Chrace, 
as  of  course  Grace  in  every  case  obtains  its  signal 
trinm^.  Each  of  the  comedies,  instead  of  its  nsmil 
elose,  a  marriage,  «ids  with  the  virgin  or  the  penitent 
taking  the  vow  of  holy  ceKbacy.  But  in  the  slender 
filotft  the  fttture  saints  are  exposed  to  trials  which  it 
must  have  been  difBcidt  to  represent,  even  to  describe, 
with,  common  decency.  Two  relate  to  adventures  ia 
which  holy  hermits  set  forth  in  the  disguise  of  amoroiis 
jronths,  to  reclaim  fidlen  damsels,  literally  firom  the  life 
e£  a  brothel,  tod  bear  them  off  in*  triumph,  but  not 
widiout  msistanee,  from  thdr  sinful  caMing.  Of  course 
the; penitents: .became  the  h<^est  of  ntns.    And  the 

1  Thme  pH^  ht^9  been  ieceii%  edited,  tnd  trmndftted  ihto  F^midi  with 

EintcoebyM.Magn^— TliatrediiHroBwitiia.    Paris,  1S48. 

*  Hroewitba  wrote  also  a  loDg  poem  in  hexameters,  Panegyiis  Oddomnk 
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cmious  part  of  the  whole  seems  to  he  that  theee  plaja 
on  such  much  more  than  dubions  subjects  should  not 
only  hare  been  written  bj  a  pious  abbess,  but  were 
acted  in  the  convent,  possiblj  in  the  chapel  of  the  con 
▼ent.  This  is  manifest  from  the  stage  directions,  th 
reference  to  stage  machineij,  the  appearance  and  £s- 
appearance  of  the  actors.  And  nuns,  perhaps  young 
nuns,  had  to  personate  females  whose  lives  and  experi- 
ences were  certainly  most  remote  from  convent  disci- 
pline.^ The  plays  are  written  in  prose,  probably  be- 
cause in  those  days  the  verse  of  Terence  was  thought 
to  be  prose :  they  are  di^it,  but  not  without  elegance 
of  style,  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  study  of  that 
perilously  popular  author,  whom  they  were  intended  to 
supersede.  There  are  some  strange  patdies  of  sdiolas- 
tic  pedantry,  a  long  scene  on  the  theory  of  music,  an- 
other on  the  mystery  of  numbers,  with  some  touches 
of  buflbonery,  strange  enough,  if  acted  by  nuns  before 
nuns,  more  strange  if  acted  by  others,  or  before  a  less 
select  audience,  in  a  convent  A  wicked  heathen,  who 
is  rushing  to  commit  violence  on  some  Christian  vir- 
gins, is,  like  Ajax,  judicial^  blinded,  sets  to  kissing  the 
pots  and  pans,  and  comes  out  whh  his  free  begruned 
with  black,  no  doubt  to  liie  infinite  merriment  of  al 
present  The  theatre  c^  Hroswitha  is  indeed  a  most 
curious  monument  of  the  times. 

No  wonder  that  the  severer  Churchmen  took  alarm, 
and  that  Popes  and  Counoils  denounced  these  theatric 
perfbrmances,  which,  if  they  began  in  reverent  sano' 
tity,  soto  got  beyond  the  bounds  not  tnerely  of  rev^ 


1  8m  MM  V  M:  lUgniB  (p  467)«iii«afervwtoPriee,«to«daor«rW*r. 
ton,  U.  28.  M.  K^^'n  tuu  atndied  with  great  induiti^  tlM  ofrigm  of  tks 
''iMiim  in*  Bnrope. 
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^rence,  but  of  decency.  But,  like  other  abuses,  the 
retteration  of  the  prohibition  shows  the  inveterate  ob- 
stinacy and  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the  forbidden 
practice.^  The  rapid  and  general  growth  of  the  ver- 
nacular Mysteries,  rather  tlutn  the  inhibition  of  Pope 
and  Council,  drove  out  the  graver  and  m(»xi  serious 
Latin  Mysteries,  not  merely  in  Teutonic  countries  — 
in  Ehigland  and  (Germany  —  but  in  France,  perhaps  in 
It»ly.» 

Latin,  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  and  of  the  cloister,  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  grave  epic,  the  hymn,  or  the  Mystery 
which  sprang  out  of  the  hynln.  The  cloisters  had 
their  poetry,  dkguised  in  Latin  to  the  common  ear,  and 
often  needing  that  disguise.  Among  the  most  curious, 
original,  and  lively  of  the  monkish  Latin  poems,  are 
those  least  in  harmony  with  their  cold  ascetic  discipline. 
Anacreontics  and  satires  sound  strangely,  though  in* 
termingled  with  moral  poems  of  the  same  cast,  among 
the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis.    If  the  cloister  had  its  chronicle  and  its  hymn- 

1  The  prohibitioiis  show  that  the  ancient  nee  of  masks  was  oonthnied:  •  • 
M  iDterdom  Indi  ffimt  in  eodeeiis  theatrales,  et  non  solum  ad  ladH)rionu» 
■pectacola  faitropocuntur  in  eis  monstra  lanrarum,  verdm  etiam  in  aliqni- 
Inis  festiTitatibos  diaconi,  presbyteri  ac  subdiaooni  insanin  mm  Indibfla  ck* 
•reere  pnosomunt,  mandamus,  qoatenos  ne  per  hiyusmodi  turpitadinem 
•odesis  inqainetur  honestas,  pnsUbatam  iudibriorum  consuetadinem,  Tel 
pottus  corraptel&m  omtotis  a  veetris  ecclesiis  eztirpare.*'  —  Decret  Qng 
Boehmer,  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  t.  ii.  fol.  41S.  —  ^'Item,  non  permittant  sa- 
•erdotee  ludos  theatrales  fieri  in  ecclesift  et  alios  ludos  inhonestos.**  —  Cone. 
Trev.  A  D.  1227.  Hartsheim,  iii.  p.  529.  Compare  Synod  Dioc.  Worm. 
A.D.  ISie!    lbid.iv.p.26S. 

*  Mary  Magdalen  was  a  fitvorite  character  in  these  dramas.  Her  earlier 
life  was  by  no  means  disguised  or  softened.  See  the  carioos  extract  from 
a  play  partly  LAtin,  partly  Qarman,  published  by  Dr.  Hofftnan,  Fundgra- 
ben  fttr  Geschichte  Deutschen  Spradie,  qnoted  by  Mr.  Wright  Preface  to 
*  Eariy  Mysteries.**    London,  1838. 
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books,  it  often  had  its  more  profane  song-bode,  and  the 
songs  which  caught  the  ear  seem  to  have  been  pr^pa^ 
gated  from  convent  to  convent.^  The  well-known  con- 
vivial song,  attributed  to  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  no 
doub^  written  in  England ;  it  is  read  in  the  collection 
of  a  Bavarian  convent'  These,  and  still  more,  the 
same  satires,  are  found  in  every  part  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom ;  thej  rise  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters, 
usually  in  a  kind  of  ballad  metre,  to  which  Latin  lends 
itself  with  a  grotesque  inccmgruity,  sometimes  with 
Leonine,  sometimes  with  more  accurate  rhyme.  The 
Anacreontic  Winebibber's  song,  too  wdl  Imown  to  be 
quoted  at  length,  by  no  means  stands  alone :  the  more 
joyous  monks  had  other  Bacchanalian  ditties,  not  with- 
out fancy  and  gay  harmony.^ 

1  Among  the  coUectiooB  which  I  have  read  or  consuKed  on  this  prolifie 
subject  are  the  old  one,  of  Flaccins  niyricns.  —  Earlj  Mjsteriea  and  other 
Latin  Poems,  by  Thomas  Wright.  London,  1S8S.  — Lateinieche  Gedklita 
des  X.  and  XL  J.  H.  von  Grimm  and  And.  Sohmeller.  Gottingen,  1SS8.  -^ 
Poesies  Populaires  Latines  do  Mojen  Age.  Edelstan  da  Meril.  Paris, 
1847.  ~  Popular  Songs  —  Poems  of  Walter  de  Mapes.  Camden  Society  br 
Thomas  Wright 

^  Thb  Collection,  the  *'  Carmina  Benedicto  Burana  **  (one  of  the  most  cu- 
rioos  publications  of  the  Stottgard  Union),  the  Lathi  Book  of  Ballads  it 
may  be  called  of  the  Convent  of  Benedict  Buren,  oontaina  many  love-ver^ 
ses,  certamly  of  no  ascetic  tendency;  and  this,  among  many  other  of  the 
•oaner  monkish  satires. 

t  *(  ifihl  stt  proposItmB  Id  tabenift  necly 
Vinom  ri(  appofiium  morientis  eri, 
■t  dioant  cum  Tenerint  Aogelonun  ehoil, 
Dens  dt  propMas  kale  potatod  ** 

"  ATe !  color  vini  olui, 
Dalds  potos  Don  amail. 
Turn  not  inebriari 

DIgnerte  potentil. 
0  qoam  feUx  oraatmm, 
Quam  prodnxlt  litis  puia, 
Omnii  DMosa  tit  seeuA 
In  taA  pmsentla. 
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The  Anacreons  of  the  cloister  did  not  siog  only  of 
wine :  diej  were  not  silent  on  that  subject,  least  ap- 
propriate, but  seemingly  not  least  congenial,  to  men 
under  the  duty,  if  not  under  the  vow,  of  perpetual, 
chastity.      From   the  variety  and  number  of   these, 
poems,  which  appear  scattered  about  as  freely  and 
carelessly  as  the  moral  poems  and  satires,  it  might 
seem  that  there  was  a  constant  interchange  between' 
the  troubadour  or  the  minnesinger  and  the  ecclesiastic 
or  the  monk*     Many  of  the  amatory  Latin  poems  are; 
apparently  rersions,  many  the  origbials  of  those  sung 
by  the  popular  poets  in  tiie  vulgar  tongue ;  and  there, 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  aufdiorship  of  :most  of  tik6; 
Latin  poems.     They  were  the  growth  as  they  were  the 
amusement  of  the  cloister.     They  were  written  for  the 
monks  and  clergy^  to  whom  alone  they  w^re  intelligi* 
ble.    It  may  suffice  in  a  grave  history  (which,  however, 
as  endeavoring  to  reveal  the  whole  character  of  past 
times,  cannot  altogether  decline  such  topics)  to  select 
one  of  the  most  curious,  certainly  the  most  graceful, 
of  the  poems  of  this  class,  in  its  language  at  least,  if 
not  altogether  in  its  moral,  inoffensive.     It  is  a  kind  of 
Eclogue,  in  which  two  fair  damsels,  Phyllis  and  Flora, 

'( 0 !  qiivn  plMcna  In  eolon ! 
0!  qiiam  fragmns  in  odore  I 
0!  qoam  aapidnm  In  <»•! 

Bnloe  lingoM  Tlnenlom ! 
HbUz  Tenter  qa«m  •ntmbit ! 
lUfz  gnttnr  qnod  xigaMe ! 
'  VellzdsqnodtnUirsble! 

**  ftgo  Tininn  MOandemne ! 
Folatone  eznltemos ! 
Worn  patentee  eonAmdamnt 
In  fstonift  evpplieU ! " 

Wright,  p.  ISO. 

vouTm.  U. 
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one  enamored  of  a  Knight,  the  other  of  a  Clerk,  con- 
tend for  the  taperior  merit  of  their  reapectiYe  loveca, 
and  submit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  old  hea- 
then god,  Cupid.  The  time  of  this  Idyl  is  a  beautifiil 
noon  in  spring,  its  scene  a  floweiy  meadow,  under  the 
cool  shade  of  a  pine  by  a  mummring  stream.^  The 
fair  champion  ci  the  knight  taunts  the  indolence,  the 
luxuriousness,  the  black  dress  and  shaven  crown  of  the 
clerk :  she  dwells  on  the  valor,  noble  person,  bravery, 
and  glory  of  the  knight.  The '  champion  of  the  clerk, 
on  his  wealth,  superior  dignity,  even  his  learning.  His 
tonsure  is  his  crown  of  dominion  over  mankind ;  he  is 
the  sovereign  of  men  :  the  knight  is  his  vassal.'     Aftai 

1  It  is  in  the  Canniiia  Benedicto  BanuiA,  p.  155:  — 

6. 
•onnRilMt  aottoui  •!  In  Ipio  giMiin* 

V«nt«f  tMDptHlTai,  dafliwbrt  itroi, 

iMOf  cuftt  flridl  bivTli  atqw  |Mral» 

Mvmi 


7. 


ftillJQit»ilT«liiB  MO  tfitisi*  potaml 

SpfttkMa  pinnt  mIot  i 


%  Mdam  4«dlt|  M  in  mm  ndit, 

PbllUi  prop4  rlmhiai,  Mnor  eocda  ToLMin* 

k  Mdet,  •!  ntM■^[n•  I 


▲■Mrwilnttrini  pailori 

IfttHM  •!  ooonltof,  ftltanntor  TuHof, 

•I  «ord«  oertlMlmM  — dinywcnndii 

•lleHdi«vltnf.  ftuvr  «l  Mp«itaii. 

•lofliitotlierobJMtioMorPlijlliitosciMlttaioTW.    Thisittte.wani 


hot»  looto  an* 
tooo  appuvi  okiImM 
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some  dispute,  they  mount,  one  a  fine  mule,  the  other  a 
stately  palfrey,  and  set  off,  both  splendidly  accoutred, 
to  the  Court  of  the  God  of  Love.  The  Paradise  of 
Cupid  is  described  rapidly,  but  luxuriantly,  with  much 
elegance,  and  a  profusion  of  classical  lore.  Silenus  is 
not  forgotten.  The  award  is  in  favor  of  the  clerk ;  an 
award  which  designates  him  as  fitter  for  love :  and  this 
award  is  to  be  vaUd  to  all  future  times.^    Few  will 

To  this  Flora  rejoins :  — 

tr. 

Hon  dSoM  opptobifim  h>b<i  Iste  olivloiis 

Si  oogmoKiM  moram,  fed  mniimim  hoi 

idniel  ««  SMt  ilgnlflM* 


Imptimt  mlUtibiify 


■Mpptr—tJofM,  Bfokti 

vflMspcrnltopOTM  eodi  tIm  dtrldll 


Mmu  ist  in  pnipaii,  vbl  ftc 

tiiQS  in  loifai;  VMoUt  antiqn», 

mtwItefiMllo  ■erfUt,  q wirit, 

BMMinlsolfoi,  «o«wnte«ni0i. 

t  Tho  doM  is  deiigfatftaHj  nalTO.  Imnst  0lll7Sllljdnth•«waldt  — 
RvntitJailMSt  viiiHii%omn 
ftotttoni  ▼ifonai                                   stonndam  lojentjim 
ftotllMit  •!  ninhuil                             olMvandnmmoraai, 

79. 

iknnitipiUnm,  ol  Inert  TOlntt 

OompnbaTit  eorla,  oCkin  ftitarts. 

This  poem  is  also  fai  Mr.  Wright's  Eii|^  eoUeotion,  who  has  saljoiiMd  a 
ttimMkn  tf  the  thue  of  Qaasft  BliMbetht  with  wwf  wuaty  of  *•  htk^ 
Om,  some  of  the  fitiilts  of  that  age. 
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questiou  whence  came  this  poem:  that  any  layman 
should  be  so  studious,  even  in  irony,  of  d^cal  inter- 
ests, can  scarcely  be  suspected.  If  the  ballad  po^zy 
of  a  people,  or  of  a  time,  be  the  best  iUustratioin  qf 
their  history,,  this  poem,  without  doubt,  is  significant 
enough. 

It  were  unjust  not  to  add  that  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  this  rhyme,  not  less  wid^y  dispersed,  of  much  naore 
grave  and  religious  import  —  poems  which  embody  the 
truths  and  precepts  of  the  faith,  earnest  admonitions  on 
the  duties  of  the  clergy,  serious  expostulations  on  die 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  the  poor,  moral  reflections 
on  the  times.  The  monkish  poets  more  especially 
dwelt  on  the  Crusades.  Though  there  was  no  great 
poem  on  the  subject,  there  were  songs  of  triumph  at 
every  success  —  at  every  disaster  a  wild  poetic  wail.^ 
The  Crusade  was  perpetuaUy  preached  in  verse,  half 
hymn,  half  war-song.* 

Yet,  after  all,  the  stifength  of  these  Monk-Poets  was 
in  satire.  They  have  more  of  Juv^ial,  if  not  of  his 
majestic  march  and  censorial  severity,  of  his  pitiless- 
ness,  of  his  bitterness,  it  may  be  said  of  his  truculency, 
than  of  .Catullus,  Terence,  or  Horace.     The  invectives 

1  GanniDA  Beii«dicto  Banna,  xzii  tQ  zxyiiL:  — 
Acednm  Ohriftlooki 


mmtorifl  frlvfda, 
dM«UetABaby]oiM 


ptO  tOBlMli  ngkMM 
•I  mH  Titem  te  compom 

PUgBft. 

*  8m  kkvL  OB  the  oanqoiiti  of  Salwlia ;  and  in  Edelslas  dn  M «fl>i  Oal^ 

•otion  —  Lntan  Hienualem. 
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against  Rome^  against  her  pride,  avarice,  venaKty— ^ 
against  Popes  and  Cardinals  —  against  the  Hierarchy^ 
its  pomp,  its  luztnry— against  the  warlike  halnts  of  the 
Prdates,  llie  neglect  of  their  holj  duties  —  even  againist 
the  Monks,  put  to  the  test  their  rude  nerve  and  vigor  ( 
and  these  poems  in  the  same  or  in  similar  strain  tmn 
up  out  of  the  convent  libraries  in  inany  parts  o£  (jreiv 
many,  in  France,  in  England,  in  every  country  beyotid 
the  Alps  (Italy  mostly  expressed  her  Antipapal  pas^ 
fiions  in  other  ways).  They  are  of  all  ages  $  they  bav* 
the  merit  that  they  are  the  outpourings  of  bverbur^ 
dened  hearts,  and  are  not  the  frigid  and  luiificial  works 
of  mechanics  in  Latin  vene ;  they  are  genial  even  iit 
"dieir  ribaldry ;  they  are  written  by  men  in  earnest^ 
bitterly  deploring  or  mercilessly  soourgii^  the  abuses 
of  th^  Church*  Whether  from  rigfateotis  indignation 
or  malignity^  from  moral  earnestness  or  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  aztthority^  whether  its  inqiradan  was  hol;^ 
and  generous  or  sordid  and  coarse,  or,  as  in  pnost  bus- 
man things,  fit)m  mingling  and  contradictory  passions, 
the  monkish  Latin  satire  maintained  its  unretracted 
protest  against  the  Church.  The  Satirists  impiersou* 
ated  a  kind  of  bold  reckless  antagonist  against  Rome 
and  the  hierarchy,^  confeunding  together  in  their  Go- 
lias,  as  Rabelais  in  later  days,  solemnity  and  buffoon- 

1  Mr.  Wright  has  abundantly  proved  this  in  his  prefkce  to  the  Poems  of 
Walter  de  Mapee.  (Introd.  p.  iz.,  &c)  He  is  equally  snoceesftil,  aooM^ling 
to  my  judgment*  in  depriving  of  thegloiy,  oc  lelieving  ftom  the  reproach, 
of  theee  compositions  the  eelebrated  Walter  de  Mapes.  De  Kapes  had  a 
fend  with  the  Cistercians  or  White  Monks,  and  did  not  spare  his  enemies; 
bat  he  was  not  Golias.  Under  that  name  ranked  bards  of  a  considerably 
period,  and  in  my  opinion  of  more  than  one  country.  Mr.  Wright  a  not 
so  satisfSustoiy  in  claiming  them  all  for  Eng^d:  one  poem  seems  to  show 
Itself  written  in  Pavia.  Compare  the  copy  of  the  Confession  in  Wright 
(p.  71),  and  the  Carmina  Benedicto  Baran«  (p.  57). 
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erjTy  pedantic  learning  and  vulgar  humor,  a  profonnd 
respect  for  sacred  things  and  freedom  of  invectiTe 
against  sacred  persons.  The  (joliards  became  a  kind 
of  monkish  rhapsodists,  the  companions  and  rivak  cf 
the  Jongleurs  (the  reciters  of  the  meny  and  licentioas 
fabliaux) ;  Groliardery  was  a  recognized  kind  of  medi- 
ssval  poetry*  GMias  has  his  Metamorphoses,  his  Apoc- 
alypse,  his  terrible  Preachment,  his  0<m&ssion,^  his 
Complaint  to  the  Pope,  his  Address  to  the  Boman 
Court,  to  the  impious  Prelates,  to  the  Priests  d*  Christ, 
to  the  Prdates  <^  France;  and,  finally,  a  Satire  on 
women,  that  is,  agunst  taking  a  wife,  instinct  with  true 
monastic  rigor  and  coarseness.  Towards  the  Pope 
himself -^  though  GhJias  scruples  not  to  arrai^  his 
avarioo,  to  treat  his  Bulls  with  scorn — there  is  yet 
some  awe.'    I  doubt  if  the  Boman  Pontiff  was  yet  to 

I  TIm  Qonfotdaa  oontaias  the  fkmons  drinking  song.  The  doM  h  entin- 
\y  dUhtmi,  and  shows  tfas  sort  of  ooininon  piopetCjF  in  th*  posmi.  Both 
po«ms  mention  PnTin.  Yet  the  English  oofj  nnmes  the  Bishop  of  Go?- 
entiy,  the  German  "the  Elect  of  Cologne,**  as  Diocesan. 

>  I  have  already  quoted  the  lines  in  one  of  those  songs  in  iHudi  he  dcrires 
the  wovd  Papa,  I7  apocope,  ik^oinpogaie,**po7,9i^.**    In  his  ( 
the  Pope,  Qolias  is  a  pow  clerical  scholar  poet:-* 

.  Torpe  IIM,  pastor  bont, 
8ldtrii»l«sttoiM 

SpTBiaflemlsiMis, 
Ttl  absolve  otorieato, 
TaiaoiifttaiekrtslaSa, 


IHitoisfritnilhistatas, 
81  prebandamniMnitos 
lUddltaTeiaMo, 


Fram  a  wnj  diiftrent  author  in  a  different  tone  is  the  ibilowfav :— 

1. 

BieniTwttas, 
Useennrilsa, 
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the  fiercest  of  these  poets,  as  to  the  Albigensians  and 
to  die  Spiritual  Franciscans,  Antichrist.     The  Oaidv- 

Dlt  nm  elMtfitea, 
UM  nniM  htUlMf 
▲ut  in  Talto  Tkioiiii, 
A«i  in  thxoDO  Phanonlfl, 
Ant  In  alto  onm  Nowm, 
Ant  In  antro  enaa  llmoiM| 
▼«1  in  TlaoeUa  acHrgm 
Onm  M«7M  plonnta, 
▼•1  in  iomo  Mtmnkm 
Onm  bnltt  ftilnLinnnta> 


Bnlla  fkifaninnntt 
Snb  Jndiea  lonukta, 
Reo  appaUante, 
Sententia  gimTante, 
▼•litas  opprimitnr, 
DiitraUtnr  et  Tenditnr, 
Jnatitia  piottante, 
Itnr  at  reoorrltnr 
Ad  onriam,  nee  ante 
Qnla  qnid  oonaeqnatur 
Doneo  oxnitnr 
Ultimo  quadnudta. 

t. 

Baapondit  Oadtaa 
Homo  qnid  duUtas, 
QnidmaaoOidtaar 
Non  anm  qnod  nsitBa, 
Naa  In  auro^  nao  in  anatro, 
Naa  in  fbro,  nao  In  alanatio, 
Nao  in  byiso,  nao  In  enenSai 
Nao  in  ballo,  nao  in  bnUa. 
Da  Jariohoau 
Ploro  oom  aandato 
Qnam  dnplas  La?i  i 
Nonaatftltgmbato. 

Oannina  Banadiato  Bmana,  p.  SL 

One  of  tiiese  stanzas  is  contained  in  a  long  poem  made  op  reiy  mcritl- 
calljr  fhrni  a  nnmber  of  small  poems  (in  Flacdas  Dljrioas,  p.  S9,  ice)  ea 
Fapal  abecdntion  and  indulgences :  — 

Noa  paoaata  lalazaano 
Abaidatoa  acrfloeamns 

Sadibna  atbaraiB, 
Noa  babamns  noatna  kfM| 
Alligaatea  omnaa  xagM 

In  aumioli  aoMia. 

Omm,,  B.  B.,  p.  17. 
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nals  meet  with  less  respect;  that  excessive  and  prover- 
bial venality,  which  we  have  heard  denounced  century 
after  century,  is  confirmed,  if  it  needed  confirmation, 
by  these  unsparing  satirists.^ 

The  Bishops  are  still  arraigned  for  their  martial 
habits,'  their  neglect  of  their  sacred  functions,  their 
pride,  their  venality,  their  tyranny.  Some  were  mar- 
ried :  this  and  universal  ccmcubinage  is  the  burden  of 

I  Sm  th«  Poem  de  Rttm&  RoouB.    Wright,  p.  917.  Carmina  B.  B  IS:  — 

S. 

▼idi  Tldi  eaput  muiidi 
InBtar  mailfl  et  proAindl 
Vomx  guitar  Steal! ; 
ibi  muodi  bithalMtni, 
tbi  lorbet  aurom  Craarai 
•I  Msentom  mmuU. 

•  •       • 
Ibi  pogna  galauram 

•t  ocmoonoB  pintanun 
id  «tt  OMdlnaliam. 

•  •       • 

OardinalM  at  pnadixl, 
Novo  Jai«  Cradflzi 
Vondont  patrimontniWi 
Petnu  Aria,  intoa  Nora, 
4ntaa  lapa,  ibria  vaco 
ale«t«gnioTiniB« 

riiit  If  bat  a  Munple  of  these  Poeme. 


•  ^   «-  -  -    «      II I  II  nil 
BpiaiWpi  OUTBUU 

Oontleuan  mnti, 
ad  piaBdam  aunt  pantll 
et  indeeontar  ooronatl 
pro  Tiits&  ferant  lanoeaa 
pro  loftiUl  galealD, 
eUpoam  pro  ftolt, 
(hsc  mortiB  eritaMla) 
lorleam  pM  albA, 
hsc  oecaaio  ealra, 


pro  rlitt  aeeolail 
SioQt  ibrtea  inoadnat, 
•t  a  Deo  discedant,  Ae. 
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the  complaint  against  the  Clergy.^  The  Satirists  are 
Item  monks  to  others,  however  their  amatory  poetry 
may  tell  against  themselves.*  The  Archdeacons'  Court 
is  a  grievance  which  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  great 
height  in  England.  Henry  II.  we  have  heard  bitterly 
complaining  against  its  abuses :  it  levied  enormous  sums 
on  the  vices  of  the  people,  which  it  did  not  restrain.' 

Gam.  B.  BuniM   p.  16.    Oompaie  Wri^t,  Semo  Golia  ad  Pnelatoii 

1  Neo  tu  purtioIpM 
Ooqjvgte  Tll»  Tttio 
NamqiM  innltot  InTenlo 
qui  rant  hi^oi  psrtlelpM, 
•eebtlanim  priaelpM. 

•  0  ncecdos  hao  xtipoBda. 
qui  fkvqnaiiMr  et  Joooiuto 
•am  XLxon  donnls,  und* 


eorpm  CbristI  benedidi, 
portMnplwrai  iDM*0triolif 
mlniifl  quam  ta  pMcatrldi. 


r  «go,  ittlror  pl«M 
qnoi  tab  lUo  latet  pant 
Oorpus  Ohristi,  quod  jwophaiM 
Trtotat  Buoiiit  Ula  muM^ 
Miror,  dM  tiimlNrift, 
qwM  ft  tovrt  HOD  nvMrlf) 
emoqiM  nepe  piohibMii 
ttoncv  non  Tereilf. 

WT|^(,pp.40,60. 

s  Compare  in  Wright  the  three  (mrioiu  poems,  De  Ckmcnbinis  8acerd» 
Ml,  Ooomiltatio  Saoerdotam,  Convocatio  Sacerdotam,  pp.  171, 174,  IM. 


Beoi  eapltiiliim  tegl  de  i 
ArehdlMoni,  qui  svli  tfonraw 
qnleqiild  a  priMttUa  «tB4lt  maidbiie 
Oaplt  et  laoerat  roetrie  et  mgnibM. 

Hlo  pl«niu  oonUi  Mdet  ad  sjnodnm, 
Lynx  ad  inakUas,  Janna  ad  eommodniB 
Ixgns  ad  animl  soalna  omnfanedum, 
Bt  Polyphflmna  aat  ad  artte  metodnm. 

Doetomm  ftataK  deeveta  millliiBi, 
^hwriini  «•!  pondna  avpn^  JnihuB, 
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All  are  bitterly  reproached  with  the  sale  of  the  services 
of  the  Church,  even  of  the  Sacraments.^  The  monks 
do  not  escape ;  but  it  seems  rather  a  quarrd  of  diflfer- 
ent  Orders  than  a  general  denunciation  of  alL 

The  terrible  preachment  of  Gt)lias  <hi  the  Last  Judg- 
ment ought  not  to  be  passed  by.     The  rude  doggerel 
rises  almost  to  suUimity  as  it  summons  all  alike  before 
the  Judge,  clerk  as  well  as  layman ;  and  sternly  cats 
off  all  reply,  all  legal  quibble,  all  appeal  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter.     The  rich  will  find  no  favor  before  Him 
who  is  the  Judge,  the  Author  of  the  sentence,  the  Wit- 
ness.    Grod  the  Judge  will  judge  Judges,  he  will  judge 
Kings ;  be  he  Bishop  or  Cardinal,  the  sinner  will  be 
plunged  into  the  stench  of  hell.     There  will  be  no  fee 
for  Bull  or  Notary,  no  bribe  to  Chamberlain  or  Porter. 
Prelates  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  most  savage  tor- 
mentors ;  their  life  wiU  be  eternal  death.^ 

Unvun  qnl  Bolfarit,  mu  ««t  flwlmn, 
Nlil  raolTerit  priiH  munipiiiB 
•       •       •       •       • 


Ikcf  t  propatolo,  Md  TeBiaUft 
cam  ▼•nam  dedarit,  TOOftt »  will 
qiiim  son  InTvaleiui  venlt  KontMlft. 

Wiisimp.». 

I  Jaeet  ordo  oleikftUa 
in  respeotn  likftUt, 
iplna  Ohxiitt  fit  ntroftUi 
feneroM  gMMrfttti 
TMmmtaltuia, 
fonM«iMbMltliS 
enjn  lit  ni]0fttorto 

Oftrmin.  B.  Bnxwm,  p.  II. 

This  and  Um  fbflowing  poems  dwell  on  simony  of  all  kinds.  See  the  Poem 
De  Grisis  Monmchis,  Wright,  p.  54.  De  dacevallensibaa  et  Cloniaoenribiis 
ib.  p.  887.    De  Malis  Monachomm,  187. 


*  Qold  dictoil  mlieri  samnt  ante  t 
Ante  taatam  Judioem,  ante  smnmim  bonoai } 
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History  throughoat  these  centuries  bore  on  its  &C6 
that  it  was  the  work  not  of  the  statesman  ^^^n^ 
or  the  warrior,  unless  of  the  Cmsader  or  of  '"'•**y- 
the  warrior  Bishop,  it  was  that  of  the  Monk.  It  is 
nniversall J  Latin  during  the  earlier  period :  at  first  in- 
deed in  Italy,  in  L«atin  which  may  seem  breaking  down 
into  an  initiatory  Romance  or  Italian.  Erchempert 
and  the  Sal^mitan  Chronicle,  and  some  others  of  that 
period,  are  barbarous  beyond  later  barbarism.  When 
history  became  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Monks,  it  was  written  in  their  Latin,  which  at  least  was 
a  kind  of  Latin.  Most  of  the  earlier  Chronicles  were 
intended  each  to  be  a  universal  history  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  brotherhood.  Hence  monkish  historians 
rarely  be^  lower  than  the  Creation  or  the  Dduge. 
According  to  the  erudition  of  the  writer,  the  historian 
is  more  or  less  diffiise  on  the  pre-Christian  History,  and 
tliat  of  die  Cnsars.    As  the  writers  sipproach  their  own 

Tano  noB  cilt  aUquls  loon«  bio  prmooaomt 
k  mhtol  Mttonvm. 


Ovm  ptrvratnm  fturit  •xudmi  Ttri, 
Ante  thionum  fltabimiu  Jndfeli  aeful, 
Mbe  trU  4Mioeftio  klel  ^  elwi. 
Nnllft  DM  aioeptlo  poteiit  toail. 

rat  non  «ilt  llBilnm  qnSeqnam  wSkgKn, 
HtO^  Jos  rqpetrt,  nequ*  repHau*, 
N«e  ad  Aportolfcmm  Mdam  ftpptUan, 


Cogitate  dlTltei  qui  vel  qiialea  estii, 
Quod  In  hoc  Jadteio  fteere  potaetia; 
Tuna  non  ailt  aUqvli  loeoa  hia  PIpiUi, 
Idem  eilt  Dene  hlo  index,  antor,  teatfty 
Jndlcabit  Jndloea  Jodsz  ffenenUf, 
Nihy  ib4  pxtMleiltdignltae  lagaUa; 
Sad  tetorem  aentiat  poen*  fehannalk, 
8i?a  tfl  Bpieeopiif,  atre  Oardlnalii. 

Mllifl  IM  dabitor  bnlte  Tal  aoiiptoil, 
Nihil  oameffarlo,  nihil  janitorl ; 
Sed  dabantnr  pneenlae  peetfmo  iortofi, 
<|alhna  erit  TlTare  line  fine  mozl. 

WiliW,F. 
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age,  the  brief  Chronicle  expands  and  registers  at  first 
all  that,  relates  to  the  institntion  and  interests  of  the 
monastery,  its  foandecs  and  benefactors,  their  liyes  and 
miracles,  and  condescends  to  admit  the  afiaini  of  the 
times  in  dne  subordination.  But  ih&ce  is  still  some- 
thing of  the  legend.  Gradually,  however,  tlie  actual 
world  widens  before  the  eyes  of  the  monkish  historian  ; 
present  events  in  which  he,  his  monastery,  at  all  events 
the  Church,  are  mingled,  assume  their  proper  magni- 
tude. The  universal-history  prdkce  is  sometimes  ac- 
tually discarded,  or  shrinks  into  a  narrower  compass. 
He  is  still  a  chronicler ;  he  still,  as  it  were,  surveys 
everything  from  within  his  convent-walls,  but  the  worid 
has  entered  within  his  convent  The  Monk  has  be- 
come a  Churchman,  or  the  Churchman,  retired  into  the 
monastery^  become  almost  an  historian.  The  hi^  name 
of  Historian,  indeed,  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  medi- 
SBval  Latin  writer ;  but  as  chroniclers  of  their  own  times 
(their  value  is  entirely  confined  to  their  own  times ;  on 
the  past  they  are  merely  servile  copyists  of  the  same 
traditions)  they  are  invaluable.^  Their  very  fimlts  are 
their  merits.  They  are  full  of,  and  therefore  represent 
the  passions,  the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  the  partiali- 
ties, the  animosities  of  their  days.  Every  kingdom, 
every  city  in  Italy,  m  Germany  every  province,  has  its 
chronicler.'  In  England,  though  the  residence  of  the 
chronicler,  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  office 
which  he  occupies,  are  usually  manifest,  it  is  more  of^ 
ten  the  affiiirs  of  the  realm  which  occupy  the  annals. 
France,  or  rather  the  Franco-Teutonic  Empire,  began 

^  ^.  ^.  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

'To  charmcterise  the  Chronicles,  even  those  of  the  ^iSTerant  nalkMis 
«roQUl  be  an  endleas  labor. 
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With  better  promise ;  Eginhard  has  received  his  due 
praise ;  the  Biographers  of  Louis  the  Pious,  Thegan, 
and  the  Astronomer,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  with 
instruction:  Nithard  falls  off.  .In  England  Matthew 
Paris,  or  rather  perhaps  Roger  of  Wendover,  takes  a 
wider  range  :  he  travels  beyond  thq  limits  of  England ; 
he  almost  aspires  to  be  a  chronicler  of  Christendom. 
The  histories  of  the  Crusades  are  lively,  picturesque, 
according  as  they  come  directly  from  the  Crusaders 
ifaemselves.  Perhaps  the  most  elaT)orate,  William  of 
Tyre,  being  a  compilation,  is  least  valuable  and  least 
effective.  Lambert  of  Hertzfield  (vulgarly  of  Aschaf* 
fehburg)  in  my  judgment  occupies,  if  not  the  first, 
nearly  the  first  place,  in  mediaeval  history.  He  has 
risen  at  least  towards  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  Our 
own  chroniclers,  Westminster,  Knighton,  and  Walsing- 
ham,  may  vie  with  the  best  of  other  countries.  As  to 
their  Latinity,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Sicilian  Ugo 
Falcandus,  command  a  nobler  and  purer  style. 

Tet  afler  all  the  Chronicle  must,  to  attain  its  perfect 
tion,  speak  in  the  fresh  picturesqueness,  the  fireedom, 
and  the  energy  of  the  new  v^naculai*  languages.  The 
Lattn,  though  in  such  universal  use,  is  a  foreign,  a  con^ 
ventional  tongue  even  among  Churchmen  and  in  the 
'monastery.  Statesmen,  men  of  business,  men  of  war, 
must  begin  to  relate  the  affiurs  of  States,  the  adven- 
tures and  events  of  war.  For  the  perfect  Chronicle 
we  mnst  await  Yillehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart. 
ViUani  is  more  than  a  chronicler;  he  is  approaching 
.to  the  historian. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CHRISTIAN  LETTERS  IN  THE  NEW  LANGUAGES  OF  EUROPE 

Cksistianitt,  indeed,  must  await,  and  not  in  hia- 
toiy  alone,  the  creation,  growth,  perfection  of  new  lan- 
guages, before  she  can  become  the  parent  of  genuine 
Christian  letters  and  arts  —  of  letters  and  arts  which 
will  maintain  permanent  influence  and  ascendency  oyer 
the  mind  of  man.  But  the  abrogation  of  the  Latm  as 
the  exclusive  language  of  Christian  letters  and  arts 
must  be  ineyitablj  and  eventuallj  the  doom  of  Latin 
Christianity.  Latin  must  recede  more  and  more  into  a 
learned  language  understood  by  the  few.  It  maj  lin- 
ger  in  the  religious  service  of  all  who  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  not  absolutely  unintelligible  to  those 
whose  language  is  of  Latin  descent,  and  among  them 
with  a  kind  of  mysterious  and  venerable  indistinctness 
not  unfavorable  to  religious  awe*  The  Latin  is  a  con- 
g^iial  part  of  that  imposing  ritual  system  which  speaks 
by  symbolic  gestures  and  genuflexions,  by  dress,  by 
music,  by  skilful  interdiange  of  light  and  darkness,  l^ 
all  which  elevates,  soothes,  rules  the  mind  through  the 
outward  senses.  A  too  familiar  Liturgy  and  Hymnol- 
ogy  might  disturb  this  vague,  unreasoning  reverence. 
With  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  Priesthood  these 
services  cannot  become  altogether  .vulgar ;  and  except 
to  the  strongest  or  most  practical  minds,  the  clear  and 
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the  definite  are  often  fktal  to  the  laith.  Yet  for  popular 
instruction  either  f5rom  the  Pulpit  or  through  the  Print- 
ing Press,  Christianity  must  descend,  as  it  does  descend, 
to  the  popular  language.  In  this  respect  Latin  has  long 
discharged  its  mission  —  it  is  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

But  while  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  survive ; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  vitality  of  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Gennan,  and  our  own  English  (now  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  North  America  and  Australia,  that 
too  of  government  and  of  commerce  in  vast  regions  of 
AfHca  and  Asia),  the  great  Christian  writers,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Calderon ;  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  the 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  with  Comeille  and  Racine ; 
the  German  Bible  of  Luther,  the  English  Bible,  Shak  • 
speare,  Milton,  Schiller,  some  of  our  great  divines, 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  will  only  die  with  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  wrote.  Descartes,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Reid,  Kant,  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers,  till  the  French,  English  and  German  are 
to  new  races  of  men  what  mediaeval  Latin  is  to  us. 
And  reli^on  must  speak  to  mankind  in  the  dominant 
languages  of  mankind. 

It  might  seem  indeed  that  in  the  earliest  Latin  as 
distinguished  from  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  Ro- 
mance in  its  various  forms,  SiciUan,  Italian,  Catalan, 
Provengal,  poetry,  the  primal  form  of  vemacalar  liter- 
ature was  disposed  to  break  loose  from  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, from  hierarchical  unity,  even  from  religion. 
The  Clergy  in  general  remained  secluded  or  shrunk 
back  into  the  learned  Latin :  the  popular  poetry, 
even  the  popular  prose,  became  profane,  unreligious,  at 
length  in  some  part  irreligious.  The  Clergy,  as  has 
been  seen,  for  their  own   use  and  amusement,  trans- 
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mated  much  of  the  popular  poetry  into  Latm,  but 
it  ceased  thereby  to  be  popular  exc^t  among  them- 
selyos.  They  shut  themselves  up  from  the  awakening 
and  stirring  world  in  their  sanctity,  their  authority 
their  learning,  their  wealth.  The  Jongleurs,  the  Trou 
vires,  the  Troubadours,  became  in  a  certain  sense  the 
popular  teachers ,  the  Bards  and  the  sacerdotal  order 
became  separate,  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Clei^ 
might  seem  almost  content  with  the  intellect  of  man ; 
they  left  the  imagination,  except  so  &r  as  it  was  kept 
inthralled  by  the  religious  ceremonial,  to  others.  Per- 
haps the  Mysteries,  even  the  early  Latin  Mysteries, 
chiefly  arose  out  of  the  consciousness  of  this  loss  uf 
influence ;  it  was  a  strong  efibrt  to  recover  that  which 
was  gliding  from  their  grasp.  Some  priests  were  Trou- 
badours, not  much  to  the  elevation  of  their  priesUy 
character ;  Troubadours  became  priests,  but  it  was  by 
the  renunciation  of  their  poetic  iame ;  and  by  setting 
themselves  as  &r  asunder  as  possible  from  th^  former 
brethren.  Fulk  of  Marseilles  ^  became  the  furious  per- 
secutor of  those  who  had  listened  with  nature  to  his 
poetry.  Later  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  school- 
men was  said  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.* 

Chivalry  alone,  so  &r  as  chivalry  was  Ohristian,  held 
poetry  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the 

^  For  the  history  of  Folk  of  Mameilles,  whoae  poetic  fiune  endured  to  the 
isjB  of  Dante,  see  back,  vol.  iv,  p.  119. 

s  No  leas  a  person  than  William  Durand,  the  great  general  of  the  Pope, 
the  great  Ecclesiastical  Legist,  almost  the  last  great  Schoolman,  the  author 
of  the  Specalom  and  the  Rationale,  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a 
Tronbadoar.  A  tale  is  told  of  him  very  similar  to  that  of  Romeo  and  Ja* 
Uet  Conceiyej^meo  growing  up  into  a  High  Charehmaa  and  a  School- 
man!— Rittdi^^iristliche  Philosophic,  vii.  p.  19.  The  question  is  exam- 
ined with  fairness  and  sagacity  in  the  xz.th  voL  of  the  Hist  LiL  de  la 
Prance,  p.  486. 
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Cboreh ;  bat  this  was  chiefly  among  the  Tronvdres 
of  Northern  France  or  the  Langue  d'Oil.  The  Pro- 
yen9al  poetry  of  the  South,  the  cradle  of  modem  song, 
contains  some  noble  bursts  of  the  Crusading  religious 
sentiment ;  it  is  Christian,  if  chivahy  be  Christian,  in 
tone  and  thought.  But,  in  general,  in  the  castle 
courts  of  the  Provencal  Princes  and  Nobles  poetry 
not  only  set  itself  above  Christian  religion,  but  above 
Christian  morals.  The  highest  Idealism  was  amatory 
Platonism,  which  while  it  professed  religious  adoration 
ci  woman,  degraded  her  by  that  adoration.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  could  ever  have  broken  forth 
from  that  effeminacy  to  which  it  had  condemned  itself. 
Grace,  perhaps  tendeiiiess,  was  its  highest  aim;  and 
Poetry  soars  not  above  its  aim.  But  this  subject  has 
already  found  its  place  in  our  history.  In  its  lower 
and  popular  form  Provencal  poetry,  not  less  immoral, 
was  even  more  directly  anti-hierarchical.  It  was  not 
heretical,  for  it  had  not  religion  enough  to  be  heretical : 
religion  was  left  to  the  heretic.  The  Fabliau,  the  Sa- 
tire, the  Tale,  or  the  Song,  were  the  broad  and  reck- 
less expression  of  that  aversion  and  contempt  into 
which  the  Clergy  of  Southern  France  had  fallen,  and 
tended  immeasurably  to  deepen  that  aversion  and  con- 
tempt. But  it  has  been  sadly  shown  how  the  Albigen- 
sian  war  crushed  the  insurrection  of  Proven9al  poetry 
against  Latin  letters,  together  with  the  insurrection 
against  the  Latin  hierarchy.  The  earliest  vernacular 
poetry  perished  almost  without  heirs  to  its  fame ;  its 
language,  which  once  divided  France,  sunk  into  a  pro- 
vincial dialect^ 

^  Brea  in  on  days  Proyenoe  has  a  poet,  and  that  of  no  ondesenrad  fiuna 
Jatmlne:  of  oonne,  the  langoage  has  mdeiigone  mneh  obtngo. 
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Christendom  owes  to  Dante  tbe  creation  of  Italian 
Poetry,  through  Italian,  of  Christian  Poetry*  It  re- 
quired all  the  conrage,  firmness,  and  prophetic  sagacity 
of  Dante  to  throw  aside  the  inflexible  bondage  of  the 
established  hierarchical  Latm  of  Europe.  He  had 
almost  yielded  and  had  actually  commenced  the  Di- 
yine  Comedy  in  the  ancient,  it  seemed,  the  anivenal 
and  eternal  language.^  But  the  Poet  had  profoundly 
meditated,  and  deliberately  resolved  on  his  appeal  to 
the  Italian  mind  and  heart.  Yet  eyen  then  he  had 
to  choose,  to  a  certain  extent  to  form,  the  pure,  yigor- 
ous,  picturesque,  harmonious  Italian  which  was  to  be 
intelligible,  which  was  to  become  natiye  and  popular 
to  the  universal  ear  of  Italy.  He  had  to  create ;  out 
of  a  chaos  he  had  to  summon  light*    Ey^y  kingdom, 

1  Compare  among  other  authorities  the  valuable  eesaj  of  Peiticari,  the 
son-4ii-)aw  of  Monti  (In  Monti,  Propoeta  di  alcone  GorresionI,  &c.  al  Vocah. 
della  Cmaca,  y.  ii.  pte  U.)«    Perticari  quotes  the  veiy  curious  letter  of  the 
Monk  nario  to  Uguodone  della  Faggiuola.    To  this  Monk  the  wandering 
Dante  showed  part  of  his  great  work.    The  Monk  was  astounded  to  see 
that  it  was  written  hi  the  vulgar  tongue.    "  lo  mi  stupiva  di*  egli  aveoe 
cantato  in  quelle  lingua,  perch  ^  pares  cosa  difficile,  ansi  da  non  credere, 
ehd  quegli  altisehni  intendimenti  si  poteesero  significare  par  parole  dl  mlgo; 
ne  mi  parea  oonvenire  chd  una  tanta  e  si  degna  scienia  fosse  vestita  a  quel 
mode  si  plebeo.**  Dante  replied,  that  so  he  himself  had  originally  tfaoogfat 
He  had  onoe  begun  his  poem  in  Latin,  and  these  were  the  linee~» 
**  UUiina  repw  oeoam,  fluldo  eonteindna  muado, 
SplritlbQS  qnm  late  patent,  qu«  pramla  aolmnt 
Pro  metItU  oatounque  suli." 

But  he  had  thrown  aside  that  lyre,  **ed  un  ahia  ne  temperai  oenyeniaots 
an*  orecchio  de*  modem!.**  The  Monk  concludes  "  molte  altre  cose  con 
sublimi  aiTetti  soggiunse**  (p.  828).  Perticari  quotes  another  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  poet  by  Giovanni  di  yirgilio  da  Cesena,  doshig  with  these 
words:  ^  Se  te  giova  la  fiuna  non  sii  oontento  a  si  brevi  oonflni  nd  ail*  easer 
fiitto  glorioeo  dal  vil  giudiciodel  volgo**  (p.  830).  Conceive  the  DIvIm 
Comedy  stranded,  widi  Petrarch's  Aftica,  high  on  the  barren  and  unap- 
proachable shore  of  ecclesiastical  Latin. 

*  **  Poscia  oel  libro  ch*  ei  nomina  del  yulgare  Eloquenza,  comindb  ad 
iUostrare  ridloma  poetioo  oh*  egli  creava,**  See  the  excellent  obaervatioM 
so  wiitmg  in  a  dead  language,  Foeoolo,  Disoono  sul  Teste  di  Daot9,p.  Sta 
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eveiy  province,  every  district,  almost  every  city,  had 
its  dialect,  peculiar,  separate,  distinct,  rade  in  con- 
struction, harsh,  in  difierent  degrees,  in  utterance* 
Dante  in  his  book  on  Vulgar  Eloquence  ranges  over 
the  whole  land,^  rapidly  discusses  the  Sicilian  and 
ApuUan,  the  Roman  and  Spoletan,  the  Tuscan  and 
Genoese,  the  Romagnole  and  the  Lombard,  the  Tre- 
visan  and  Venetian,  the  Istrian  and  Friulian ;  all  are 
coarse,  harsh,  mutilated,  defective.  The  least  .bad  is 
the  vulgar  Bolognese.  But  high  above  all  this  di»- 
cord  he  seems  to  discern,  and  to  receive  into  his  pro- 
phetic ears,  a  noble  and  pure  language,  common  to 
all,  peculiar  to  none,  a  language  which  he  describes 
as  Illustrious,  Cardinal,  Courtly,  if  we  may  use  our 
phrase.  Parliamentary,  that  is,  of  the  palace,  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  of  public  afiairs.'  No  doubt  it  sprung, 
though  its  affiliation  is  by  no  means  clear,  out  of  the 
universal  degenerate  Latin,  the  rustic  tongue,  common 
not  in  Italy  alone,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire.^    Its  first  domicile  was  the  splendid 

^  I  on  hare  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  aothentioitj  of  the  de  Vnlgari 
BoqoeotU;  contested  becanae  Dante  threw  aside  the  valgar  Tnecan  or 
Vloraitine  at  diadainMly  aa  the  rest,  and  even  preftrred  the  Bolognese. 
To  a  stranger  it  is  extraordinaiy  that  such  an  Essaj  as  that  of  Perticari 
•bonld  be  necessary  to  vindicate  Dante  from  the  charge  of  ingratitade  and 
want  of  patriotism,  even  of  hatnd  of  Florence  (Florence  which  had  exiled 
him),  beeanse  Florentine  vanitj  was  wounded  bj  what  they  conceived  In- 
Jnstiee  to  pure  Tuscan.  See  also  the  Pre&ce  to  the  de  Vulgari  Eloquio  in 
llie  eocoellent  edition  of  the  Opera  Minora  bj  Fraticelli.    Florence,  1S38. 

<  Itaqne  adepti  quod  qusrebamns,  dicimos,  niustre,  Cardinale,  Aulicum 
et  Cuiiale  Vulgare  in  Latio,  quod  omnis  Latis  dvitatis  est  et  nuUius  esse 
▼Idetur,  et  quo  munidpia  Vu^garia  omnia  Latinorum  mensnrantnr,  pond*- 
tantur  et  oomparantur.  ^  Lib.  i.  czvi. 

*  Pertleari  has  some  ingenious  observations  on  the  German  conquests, 
and  the  fbrmation  of  Italian  from  the  Latin.  The  German  war^erms 
were  alone  admitted  into  the  language.  Bat  his  theoiy  of  the  origin 
ef  the  Bomance  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  and  still  more  his  no- 
tion that  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  was  old  lingua  mstica,  rest  on  tws 
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Sicilian  aiid  Apulian  Court  of  Frederick  IL,  and  of 
his  aceomplishod  son.  It  has  been  boldly  said,  that  it 
was  part  of  Frederick's  magnificent  design  of  univer- 
sal empire :  he  would  make  Italy  one  realm,  under  one 
king,  and  speaking  one  language.^  Dante  does  homage 
to  the  noble  character  of  Ftederick  11.^  Sicily  was  the 
birthplace  of  Italian  Poetry,  The  Sicilian  Poems  live 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Dante's  assertion,  which 
might  rest  on  his  irrefragable  authority  alone.  The 
Poems,  one  even  earlier  than  the  Court  of  Frederick,* 

bold  and  unproved  aasnmptioiii,  though  doubtless  there  is  some  truth  u 
both  I  **  Im  flna  induttrie  def  It  Eodesimstici,  che  in  Romano  ^iegudo  U 
dottrine  Evangelica,  «d  in  Romano  scrivendo  i  fiitti  della  chieea  cattotics, 
(koeyano  del  Ronuno  0  lingnaggio  pontifical  e  Cattolica  cio6  ttiirpersaib 
Ma  quella  non  eim  pih  il  Latino  illustre;  non  V  usato  da  Luerexio  e  da  Tul- 
lio,  non  1*  udito  nel  Senato  e  nella  Corte  di  Cesare ;  era  quel  rtwtfoo  che  par« 
lava  V  intero  volgo  dell*  Europa  Latina  *'  (p.  92).  StiU  I  know  no  treatiM 
on  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language  more  Aill,  more  soggestiTe,  or  mora 
valuable  than  Perticari's. 

1  '*  Federigo  II.  esperava  a  rinnire  1*  Italia  sotto  nn  solo  principe,  ima  Mk 
fbrma  di  govemo,  e  una  sola  lingua.**  —  Fosoolo  suUa  lingua  Italiana,  p. 
150.  This  essay,  printed  (1S90)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  mj  poor  friend's 
Works,  has  only  just  reached  me. 

3  Quicquid  poetantur  Itali  Sldlianum  vocatur  ....  Sed  hsK  &una  Tri- 
nacrisB  teme,  si  reote  signum  ad  quod  tendlt  tnspiciamus,  %'idetar  taatum  in 
opprobrium  Italorum  Prindpum  reroansisse  qui  non  heroico  more,  sed  ple- 
beo  sequuntm*  supwbiam.  Siquidem  ilhHtres  heroes  Fredericns  Gasar,  et 
bene  genitus  ^us  Manfredus  nobilitatam  ac  reetltndinem  sua  forma  pan- 
dentes,  donee  fortnna  permansit,  humana  secuti  sunt,  bratalia  dedignantor, 
propter  quod  corde  no4>iles  atqve  gratianim  dotati  inhsrere  tantonm  pris- 
cipum  majestati  conati  sunt:  tta  quod  eorum  tempore  qaicquid  exfisUentss 
Latinorum  nitebantur,  primitus  in  tantomm  Ooronatomm  anUL  prodibaL 
Et  quia  regale  solum  erat  SioiKa,  ikctum  est  quioquid  nostri  pradeceesnces 
Tulgariter  protulerunt,  Sldlianum  vocatur.  Quod  qoidem  retinerans  et 
nos,  nee  posted  nostri  permutare  valebunt,  Rachal  Racfaa!  Quid  nunc 
ptitonattuba  novissimi  Frederid?  quid  tindnnabnlum  11.  GarsU?  quid 
oomua  Johannis  et  Asczonis  Marchionum  poteatnra  ?  quid  alionim  Hagna- 
tom  tibia?  nisi  Yenite  camifices!  Yenite  altri^keel  Yenite  aTaritia  sw- 
tatores.  Sed  prastat  ad  propositum  repedare  qnam  frostra  loqui  —  Da 
Vulgar.  Eloquio,  i.  Kii.  p.  46.  There  Is  a  splendid  traasiatioii  of  this  piM- 
sage  hi  I>antesqne  Italian  by  Fosooto,  Disoorso,  p.  255. 

•  See  the  Rosa  ftesca  oleatisshna,  Fosoolo,  deUa  Lingua,  p.  150. 
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those  of  Frederick  himself,  of  Pietro  della  Vigna,^  of 
King  Eiusio,  of  King  Manfred,  with  some  peculiaritiei 
in  the  formation,  orthography,  use  and  sounds  of  words, 
are  ititelligible  firom  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
other.^  The  language  was  echoed  and  perpetuated,  or 
rather  resounded  spontaneously,  among  poets  in  other 
districts.  This  courtly,  aristocratical,  universal  Italian 
Dante  beard  ais  the  conventional  dialeot  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Csesars,^  in  the  republics,  in  the  principalities 
throughout  Italy>    Perhaps  Dante,  the  Italian,  the 

^  Cod  Be*  Teni  segoenti  non  ▼*  e  on  miico  agnunmaticamAiito  de  rintaiwl, 
nh  on  modo  d*  esprimersi  inelegante,  n^  an  iolo  vocabolo  che  poflu  parei* 
teDppo  andeo. 

*«  Non  dloo  «]M  allfe  fMtn  gi«B  ImOmm 
OrfQsUo  noo  eooTBgoa  •  gtfaJa  bane, 
Obe  ft  bellft  donnft  orgogUo  ben  eonyene, 
Obe  1ft  aiftnteiM  ~  In  pi«glo  ed  1b  gnrndflSftx 
Troppo  altim  ■■  —  e  qntUtk  obe  •eonTeiie. 
Dl  giftiide  orgogUo  mel  bel  non  ftTrene." 

Poeli  del  1«*  See.  i.  p.  195. 
See  Votoolo,  p.  100. 

Pe^er  della  Vigna  (Peter  de  Vinca)  did  not  write  Sicilian  from  want  of 
command  of  Latin  f  his  letten,  inclading  many  of  tbe  State  Papers  of  hit 
maater  Frederick  IL,  are  of  a  much  higher  Ladni^  that  moat  of  hit  tima. 

s  See  the  patsages  from  Frederick  TI.  and  King  Enzio,  Foecolo,  p.  105. 

*  See,  among  other  instances,  the  pare  Italian  quoted  from  Angelati  bj. 
Perticari,  written  at'Milan  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Dante.  Ferticari*t 
gracafiil  estaj,  at  far  at  the  earlier  Italian  poetiy  may  be  compared  witk 
that  of  Foecolo,  snlla  Lingua;  the  other  poets  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  Ouidos 
(Fptaolo  ranks  Ouido  Cavalcanti,  Dante*t  beet  friend,  very  high)  may  be 
lead  in  a  collection  printed  at  Florence,  referred  to  in  a  former  yoltmie^ 
Nor  mast  the  prose  be  forgotten;  the  history  of  Matteo  SpineUi  it  good 
wiiyeraal  Italian.  The  maritime  code  of  Amalfl  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered, in  Italian  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  pretent  day.  I  owe  this  iafor- 
nation  to  my  aocomplithed  friend  Sigar.  Laoaita. 

4  La  lingua  ch'  ei  nomina  cortegiana,  e  della  quale  ei  ditpnta  tottavia,  la 
■oa  fbrtnna  yedevola  nasoere  ed  ampliarsi  per  la  perpetua  reeidensa  de* 
Gesari  in  Roma,  e  frk  le  repnbliche  e  le  tvannidi,  tutte  oonlbse  in  on  tol 
reame.  Di  qnesto  d  ti  pare  certitsimo  come  di  legge  preordiiiata  della 
Proridenza  e  connesta  al  tittem»deP  Univerto.  —  Compare  qaotation«| 
Poteolo,  Disoorso,  p.  954. 
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Ohibdline,  the  assertor  of  the  uniyenal  tempoial  mon- 
archy, dwelt  not  lets  fondly  in  his  ima^nation  on  this 
onivenal  and  uoUe  Italian  language,  because  it  woold 
supersede  the  Papal  and  hierarchical  Latin ;  the  Latin 
with  the  Pope  himself^  would  withdraw  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, into  the  senrice  cf  the  Church,  into  affiiuiB  purely 
spirituaL 

However  this  might  be,  to  this  vehicle  of  his  noble 
thoughts  Dante  fearlessly  intrusted  his  poetic  immor- 
tality,  which  no  poet  anticipated  with  more  confident 
security.  While  the  scholar  Petrarch  condescended  to 
the  vulgar  tongue  in  his  amatory  poems,  which  he  had 
still  a  lurking  fear  mi^t  be  but  ephemeral,  in  his  Af- 
rica and  in  his  Latin  verses  he  laid  up,  as  he  fondly 
thought,  an  imperishable  treasure  of  fame.^  Even  Boc- 
caccio, happily  for  his  own  glory,  followed  the  examine 
of  Dante,  as  he  too  probably  supposed  in  his  least 
enduring  work,  his  gay  Decamerone.  Tet  Boccaccio 
doubted,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  whether  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  had  not  been  more  sublime,  and  therefore 
destined  to  a  more  secure  eternity  in  Latin.* 

Thus  in  Italy,  with  the  Italian  language,  of  which, 
if  he  was  not  absolutely  the  creator,  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  it  permanent  and  vital  being,  arose  one  of 

1  Compare  Petnurch's  letter  (Epist  Fem.  zi.  IS),  in  wfaidi  he  haiightilj 
Tindketes  himself  from  all  Jeeloiuj  of  Dante.  How  should  he,  who  Is  tha 
•ompanion  of  Vii^  and  Homer,  be  JealoQs  of  one  who  enjojB  the  hoane 
%pplaa8e  of  tavems  and  markets.  I  may  add  tiiat  Mr.  Brvce  Wlijte,  in 
his  enrions  rolomes,  Histoire  dee  Langues  Romanea,  has  giTen  a  earefld 
analysis  of  Petrarch's  **  Africa,*'  which  he  has  actoslly  read,  and  fiseor- 
ered  some  passages  of  real  merit  (vol.  iii.  ch.  zl.). 

<  "Non  dioo  per6  che  se  in  vers!  Latini  fbese  (non  mntato  il  peeo  dalle  pa- 
role ▼nlgari)  eh'  egli  non  fosse  molto  pih  artifidoso  e  i»ii  snbBme:  perdo- 
eh^  molto  pih  arte  e  nel  parlare  latino  ch^  nel  raoderao.**  —  Boccae.  Cknua. 
Wv.  Com.  f.  f  As  if  sublimity  in  poetry  consisted  in  sUlfh!  triumph  orer 
diSlcal^.    But  on  the  old  a»re  of  Boccaccio,  see  Foaoolo,  p.  S18. 
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the  great  poets  of  the  world.  There  is  a  vast  chasm 
between  the  close  of  ftoman  and  the  dawn  of  Italian 
letters,  between  the  period  at  which  appeared  the  last 
creative  work  written  by  transcendent  hnman  genius 
in  the  Soman  language,  while  yet  in  its  consummate 
strength  and  perfection,  and  the  first,  in  which  Italian 
Poetry  and  the  Italian  tongue  came  forth  in  their  maj- 
esty ;  between  the  history  of  Tacitus  and  the  Divina 
Commedia.  No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than 
myself  (if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  myself},  the  great 
works  of  ecclesiastical  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  parts  of  the 
Ritual,  St.  Augustine :  yet  who  can  deny  that  there  is 
barbarism,  a  yet  unreconciled  confusion  of  uncongenial 
elements,  of  Orientalism  and  Ocddentalism,  in  the  lan- 
guage ?  From  the  time  of  Trajan,  except  Claudian, 
Latin  letters  are  almost  exclusively  Christian ;  and 
Christian  letters  are  Latin,  as  it  were,  in  a  secondary 
and  degenerate  form.  The  new  era  opens  with  Dante. 
To  my  mind  there  is  a  singular  kindred  and  simil 
itude  between  the  last  great  Latin,  and  the> 
first  great  Italian  writer,  though  <me  is  a  poet, 
the  other  an  historian.  Tacitus  and  Dante  have  th^ 
same  penetrative  truUi  of  observation  as  to  man  and 
the  e2ctemal  world  of  man  ;  the  same  power  of  expres- 
sing that  truth.  They  have  the  common  gift  of  fish- 
ing a  whole  train  of  thought,  a  vast  range  o£  images 
on  the  mind  by  a  few  brief  and  pregnant  words ;  the 
same  fiurulty  of  giving  life  to  human  emotions  by  nat* 
ural  images,  of  imparting  to  natural  images,  as  it  were, 
human  life  and  human  sympathies :  each  has  the  intu- 
itive judgment  of  saying  just  enough ;  the  stem  self- 
restraint  which  will  not  say  more  than  enough ;  the 
rare  talent  of  compressing  a  mass  of  profound  thought 
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into  an  apophthegm ;  each  pamts  with  words,  with  the 
fewest  possible  words,  yet  the  picture  lives  and  speaks. 
Each  has  that  relendess  moral  indignation,  that  awfol 
power  of  satire  which  in  the  historian  condemns  to  an 
immortality  of  earthly  in&my,  in  the  Christian  Poet 
aggravates  that  ^oomy  immortality  of  this  world  by 
ratifying  it  in  the  next  E^h  mi^t  seem  to  embody 
remorse.^  Patrician,  high,  imperial,  princely,  Papal 
criminals  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
their  doom.  Each,  too,  writing,  one  of  times  just 
passed,  of  which  the  influences  were  strongly  felt  in  the 
social  state  and  fortunes  of  Rome :  the  other  ef  his 
own,  in  which  he  had  been  actively  concerned,  throws 
a  personal  passion  (Dante  of  course  the  most^  into  his 
judgments  and  his  language,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  effect  on  their  justice,  adds  wonderfiilly  to  their 
force  and  reality.  Each,  too,  has  a  lofty  sympathy 
with  good,  only  that  tiie  highest  ideal  of  Tacitus  is  a 
death-defying  Stoic,  or  an  all-accomplished  Roman  Pro- 
consul, an  HelvidBus  Thrasea,  or  an  Agricola ;  that  of 
Dante  a  sufiering,  and  so  purified  and  beatified  Chris- 
tian saint,  or  martyr ;  in  Tacitus  it  is  a  majestic  and 
virtuous  Roman  matron,  an  Agrippina,  in  Dante  an 
unreal  mpterious  Beatrice. 

Dante  is  not  merely  the  religious  Poet  of  Latin  or 
mediaeval  Christianity ;  in  him  that  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity is  summed  up  as  it  were,  and  embodied  for  pap- 
petuity.  The  Divine  Comedy  contains  in  its  sublimest 
form  the  whole  mythology,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
quintessence,  the  living  substance,  the  ultimate  conclu^ 
sions  of  the  Scholastic  Theology.     The  whole  course 

1  It  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Talleyrand  of  Tacitus,  **  QuanA  on  lit  oti 
bomme-U  on  est  an  Coofesslonal.** 
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of  Legend,  the  Demonologj,  Angelology,  the  extra 
mundane  world,  which  in  the  popular  belief  was  vague, 
fragmentaiy,  incoherent,  in  Dante,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  an  actual,  visible,  harmonious  system.  In 
Dante  heathen  images,  heathen  mythology  are  blended 
in  the  same  living  reality  with  those  of  Latin  Christ!  • 
anity,  but  they  are  real  in  the  sense  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  They  are  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
vast  hostile  Demon  world,  just  as  the  Angelic  Orders, 
which  from  Jewish  or  Oriental  tradition  obtained  their 
first  organization  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite. 
So,  too,  the  schools  of  Theology  meet  in  the  Poet. 
Aquinas,  it  has  been  said,  has  nothing  more  subtile  and 
metaphysical  than  the  Paradise,  only  that  in  Dante 
single  Unes,  or  pregnant  stanzas,  have  the  full  meaning 
of  pages  or  chapters  of  divinity.  But  though  his  doc- 
trine is  that  of  Aquinas,  Dante  has  all  the  fervor  and 
passion  of  the  Mystics ;  he  is  Bonaventura  as  well  as 
St.  Thomas. 

Dante  was  in  all  respects  but  one,  his  Ghibellinism, 
the  religious  poet  of  his  age,  and  to  nlany  jj^^^^^,, 
minds  not  less  religious  for  that  exception.  <*"*>•"*«»'«• 
He  was  anti-Papal,  but  with  the  fullest  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
To  him,  as  to  most  religious  Imperialists  or  GhibelUnes, 
to  some  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans,  to  a  vast  host  of 
believers  throughout  Christendom,  the  Pope  was  two 
distinct  personages.  One,  the  temporal,  they  scrupled 
not  to  condemn  with  the  fiercest  reprobation,  to  hate 
with  the  bitterest  cordiality:  Dante  damns  Pontiffs  with- 
out fear  or  remorse.  But  the  other,  the  Spiritual  Pope, 
was  worthy  of  all  awe  or  reverence ;  his  sacred  person 
most  be  inviolate  ;  his  words,  if  not  in&Uible,  must  be 
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heard  with  the  profoondest  respect ;  he  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth.  With  his 
Ghibelline  brethren  Dante  closed  his  eyes  against  the 
incongruity,  the  inevitable  incongruity,  of  these  two  dis- 
cordant personages  meeting  in  one:  the  same  Bonifiice  is 
in  hell,  yet  was  of  such  acknowledged  sanctity  on  earth 
that  it  was  spiritual  treason  to  touch  his  awful  person. 
The  Saints  of  Dante  are  the  Saints  of  the  Church  ;  on 
the  highest  height  of  wisdom  is  St.  Thomas,  on  tho 
highest  height  of  holiness,  St  Benedict,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Francis.  To  the  religious  adversaries  of  the  Church 
he  has  all  the  stem  remorselessness  of  an  inquisitor. 
The  noble  Frederick  II.,  whom  we  have  just  heard  do- 
scribed  as  the  parent  of  Italian  poetry,  the  model  of  a 
mighty  Emperor,  the  Caesar  of  Caesars,  is  in  hell  as 
an  archheretic,  as  an  atheist.^  In  hell,  in  the  same 
dreary  circle,  up  to  his  waist  in  fire,  is  the  noblest  of 
the  Ghibellines,  Farinata  dcgli  Uberti.  In  hell  for  the 
same  sin  is  the  father  of  his  dearest  friend  and  brother 
poet  Gruido  Cavalcanti.  Whatever  latent  sympathy 
seems  to  transpire  for  Fra  Dolcino,  he  is  unrelentingly 
thrust  down  to  the  companionship  of  Mohammed.  The 
Catholic  may  not  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

Petrarch,  as  an  Italian  poet,  excepting  in  his  Ode 
p««ncQb.  to  the  Virgin,  stands  almost  aloof  fix>m  the 
mediaeval  religion ;  it  is  only  as  a  Latin  poet,  and  in 
his  familiar  Letters,  that  he  inveighs  against  the  vices, 
the  irreligion  of  the  Court  of  Avignon. 

Boccaccio,  the  third  of  this  acknowledged  Trium- 
Boeoaodo.  virate,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  one 
great  work,  unquestionably  as  regards  the  dominant 

1  Jnteno,  x.  1119.    Piero  della  Vigna  calls  him  ~ 

**  Al  mio  SigDor,  ch«  ta  d*  amor  A  d^gno.'*—  B^/hnOy  mBL  7^ 
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religion  of  his  times,  its  monkhood  and  hierarchism, 
ihe  most  irreligious,  on  account  of  his  gross  imrno* 
ralities,  to  all  ages  an  irreligious  writer.  The  De- 
camerone  centres  in  itself  all  the  wit,  all  the  inde- 
cency, all  the  cleverest  mockery  of  the  French  and 
Provencal  Fabliaux,  and  this  it  has  clothed  in  that 
exquisite,  all-admired  Florentine  which  has  secured 
its  undying  fame.  The  awful  description  of  the 
Plague  in  Florence  has  been  compared,  but  by  no 
means  with  justice,  to  that  of  Thucydides  and  that 
of  Lucretius.  This  grave  opening  of  the  Decame- 
rone  might  be  expected  to  usher  in  a  book  of  the  pro- 
foundest  devotion,  the  most  severe,  ascetic  penitential. 
After  this,  another  Dante  might  summon  the  smitten 
city  to  behold  its  retributive  doom  in  the  Infernal 
B^(ms;  a  premature  Savonarola  might  thunder  liis 
denunciations,  and  call  on  Florence,  thus  manifestly 
under  divine  visitation,  to  cast  all  her  pomps  and 
vanities,  her  ornaments,  her  instruments  of  luxury, 
upon  the  funeral  pyre ;  to  sit  and  lament  in  dust  and 
ashes.  This  terrific  opening  leads,  but  not  in  bitter 
irony,  to  that  other  common  consequence  of  such 
dark  visitations,  the  most  reckless  license.  Tale  fol« 
lows  tale,  gradually  sinking  from  indecency  into  ob« 
scenity,  fi:om  mockery  to  utter  pro&neness.  The 
popular  religion,  the  popular  teachers,  are  exposed 
with  the  coarsest,  most  reckless  pleasantry.  Eras- 
mus, two  centuries  later,  does  not  scoff  with  more 
playful  freedom  at  pilgrimages,  relics,  miracles:  Vol* 
taire  himself,  still  two  centuries  after  Erasmus,  hardly 
strips  their  sanctity  firom  monks,  nuns  and  friars,  with 
more  unsparing  wit.  Nothing,  however  sung  or  told 
m  satiric  verse  or  prose  against  the  Court  of  Romei 
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can  equal  the  exquisite  malice  of  the  story  of  the  Jew 
converted  to  Christianity  hy  a  visit  to  Rome,  because 
no  religion  less  than  divine  could  have  triumphed  over 
the  enormous  wickedness  of  its  chief  teachers,  the 
Cardinals,  and  the  Pope.  Strange  age  of  which  the 
grave  Dante  and  the  gay  Boccaccio  are  the  repre- 
sentatives! in  which  the  author  of  the  Decamerone 
is  the  biographer  of  Dante,  the  commentator  on  the 
Divina  Comedy,  expounding,  pointing,  echoing,  aa  it 
were,  in  the  streets  of  Florence  the  solemn  denunda 
tions  of  the  poet.  More  strange,  if  possible,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Decamerone.  Boccaccio  himself  bitterly 
repMited  of  his  own  work:  he  solemnly  vramed  the 
youth  of  Florence  against  his  own  loose  and  profiine 
novels ;  the  scoffer  at  fictitious  relics  became  the  la- 
borious collector  of  relics  not  less  doubtful;  the 
scourge  of  the  friars  died  in  the  arms  q£  friars,  be- 
queathing to  them  his  manuscripts,  hoping  only  for 
salvation  through  their  prayers.^  Yet  the  disovmed 
and  proscribed  Decamerone  became  the  text4>ook  of 
pure  Italian.  Florence,  the  capital  of  letters,  insisted 
on  the  indefeasible  prerogative  of  the  Fl(»rentine  diar 
lect,  and  the  Decamerone  was  ruled  to  be  the  one 
example   of   Florentine.     The    Church    was    embar- 

1  See  in  the  works  €i  Petrarch  the  veiy  caiioiu  letter  to  Boocaecto,  d 
Vatistnio  Morioitiain,  Opera,  p.  740.  Boccaccio  had  written  in  a  pazoz 
Jim  of  saperstitious  terror  to  Petrarch  concerning  the  prophedee  of  a  cer- 
tain holy  man,  Peter  of  Sienna,  on  the  death  of  the  two  poets.  Petrarch 
evident]  J  does  not  believe  a  word  of  what  had  frightened  poor  Boccaccio. 
He  alleges  many  canses  of  sospicion.  *'  Non  extenuo  vatidnii  pondua, 
quicquid  a  Christo  didtor  vemm  est.  Fieri  neqoit  ut  reritas  mentiator.  At 
id  qneiitor  ChristlaDn  rei  h^jos  antor  sit,  an  alter  quispiaro  ad  commeatl 
Sdera,  qaod  8«pe  vidimns,  Christi  nomen  assumpserit."  The  poet  mges 
Boccacdo,  at  great  length,  not  to  abandon  letters,  but  only  the  lighter  let> 
Un  of  his  youth. 
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rassed ;  in  vain  tlie  Decamerone  was  corrected,  muti« 
lated,  interpolated,  and  indecencies,  profanenesses  an- 
nulled, erased:  all  was  without  effect;  the  Decame- 
rone must  not  be  degraded  from  its  high  and  exem* 
plary  authority.  The  purity  of  morals  might  suffer, 
the  purity  of  the  language  must  remain  unattainted ; 
till  at  length  an  edition  was  published  in  which  the 
abbesses  and  nuns,  who  were  enamored  of  their  gar- 
deners, became  pro&ne  matrons  and  damsels ;  friars, 
who  wrought  fidse  miracles,  necromancers;  adulter- 
ous priests,  soldiers.  But  this  last  bold  effort  of 
Jesuitical  ingenuity  was  without  effect:  the  I>ecame- 
rone  was  too  strong  for  the  censure  in  all  its  forms ; 
it  shook  off  its  fetters,  obstinately  refused  to  be  altered, 
as  before  it  had  refused  to  be  diastened ;  and  remains 
to  this  day  at  once  the  cleverest  and  bitterest  satire, 
and  the  most  curious  illustration  of  the  religion  of  the 
age.i 

A  ^  Finalmente  nn  Domlnicano  Italiano  d  di  natura  pid  facile  (chiamavasl 
Enatachio  Locatelli,  e  mori  yesooYo  a  Beggio)  vi  s'  inteipoae  a  par  aBMia 
atato  confesBore  da  Pio  V.,  impetr6  di  Gragorio  XIXI.  die  il  Decamerona 
non  foeee  matUato,  ae  non  in  quanto  bisognava  il  baono  nome  degli  Eccle- 
aiastici."  —  P.  249.  The  account  of  the  whole  transactioii  at  length  may 
1m  read  in  the  Diacoiao  prefixed  to  Foacolo*B  editioa  of  the  Decam^ropB^ 
London,  1825.  Compare  the  fifth  and  sixth  discourse  of  Foscolo;  the  most 
just  criticism  with  which  I  am  acquainted  on  Boccaccio,  his  merits,  his  in- 
fluence, his  style,  and  his  language.  I  quote  Boccaccio*s  will  on  Fo6Colo*a 
snthori^.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  san»  nothing  obsolete.  I  poa- 
•asa  a  translation  of  Eugene  Sue*8  Wandering  Jew,  printed  on  the  eoarseit 
paper,  the  rudest  type,  and  cheapest  form,  obviously  intended  tor  the  lower 
]U>maa  CathoUca,  in  which  the  Jesuit  becomes  a  Russian  spy;  all  that  la 
vaufMiia  » transformed  into  political  satira. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

LANGUAGE  OF  FRANCE. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  ciril  or  m  tut 
religious  histoiy  of  the  West,  nothing  led  to 
more  momentous  or  enduring  results,  than  the  seces- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  France  from 
the  Teutonic,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  Latin  division  of 
Christendom ;  the  fideli^  of  its  language  to  its  Roman 
descent,  and  its  repudiation  of  the  German  conqueror. 
For  about  four  centuries,  loosely  speaking,  Graul,  from 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  province  of  the  Ronum 
Empire.  During  that  period  it  became  Romanised  in 
ctianners,  institutions,  language.  The  Celtic  dialect 
was  driven  up  into  the  North- Western  comer  of  the 
land*  If  it  subsisted,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  still  later  in  that  of  Jerome,  or 
in  the  fifth  century,^  as  the  dialect  of  some  of  the  pei^ 

^  Aoooiding  to  UlpUm  in  the  seoond  oeotoiy  wills  might  b«  dnwn  m. 
Lfttin  or  in  tlie  langoftge  of  Ganl,  the  Celtic  therefore  luid  a  legal  fnrisHMWfc 
St.  Jerome  in  the  fourth  centnij  compares  the  langaage  €i  the  Asiatic  tia- 
latians  with  that  which  he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  nelghboffaooa  of 
Treves.  In  the  fifth,  Sulplciiis  Severos  desires  one  €i  the  interioeutoiB  ii 
a  dialogae  to  speak  hi  Gallic  or  Celtic  (Dialog,  i.  sii6^).  Sidonins  Apol- 
linarios  says  that  the  nobles  of  his  provinoe  (Anvergne)  had  only  jnst 
cast  off  all  the  scales  of  their  Celtic  speech:  this  maj  haye  been  the  p«»- 
nandation.  The  ikther  of  Ausonios,  a  physician  at  Bases  in  Aqnitaia«| 
•poke  Latin  imperfectly.    Compare  Ampere,  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  pp.  if 
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antry  ;  if  it  left  its  vestiges  in  the  names  of  plains,  of 
forests  and  mountains ;  if  even  some  sounds  and  words 
found  their  way  into  the  supervening  Latin,  and  be- 
came a  feeble  constituent  of  French  ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  French  language, 
both  the  Langue  d'Oil  of  the  North,  and  the  Langue 
d'Oc  of  the  South,  is  of  Latin  origin.^ 

For  about  four  centuries,  Teutonic  tribes,  Gotha^ 
Burgundians,  Alemannians,  Franks,  ruled  in  Graul, 
from  the  first  inroad  and  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in 
the  South,  down  to  the  third  generation  after  Gharle" 
magne.  Glovis  and  his  race,  Charlemagne  and  his  im- 
Viediate  descendants,  were  Teutons;  the  language  at 
the  Court  of  Soissons,  in  the  capitals  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia,  as  afterwards  in  that  of  Charlemagne  at 
Aiz-lft'Chapelle,  was  Grerman.  Nor  was  it  only  so  in 
the  Court ;  there  were  Germans  throughout  the  Frank- 
ish  realm  of  Chariemagne.  The  Council  of  Tours 
^lacts  that  every  Bishop  should  have  homilies  in  both 
languages;  he  should  be  able  to  expound  them  in  the 
rustic  Roman  and  in  the  Teutonic,  so  as  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  the  whole  people.^ 

But  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  behold  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nationality,  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  separation. 
language,  dividing  the  Western  Empire.    The  ^'^'  ®^* 
German  is  withdrawing,  if  not  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 

1  M.  Faariel  (Histoire  de  la  Po^sie  Proven^ale,  i.  p.  195)  observes  of  the 
Provencal  that  there  are  more  words  not  of  Latin  origin  than  is  commonly 
svpposed.  He  had  ooUeoted  3000.  The  whole  FMren^nl  Uterstore  might 
pCTfaape  fhmish  him  as  manj.  A  great  part  he  could  trace  to  no  known 
hmgnage.  Some  few  are  Arabic,  many  Greek,  some  Celtic,  some  Basque; 
not  above  fifteen  Teutonic    The  whole  investigation  is  worthy  of  study. 

<  A.  D.  812.  Labbe,  Concil.  vii.  1269.  This  injunction  was  renewed  al 
Rheuns  and  at  Mentz  ▲.  d.  847.  There  are  ftagments  of  old  Grerman  ser- 
mons. —  Raumer,  p.  66. 
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the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine ;  Latin  is  resum- 
ing its  full  dominion  over  France  and  the  French  kn- 
guage.  At  Straslnirg,  only  thirty  years  after  the 
Council  of  Tours,  France  has  become  French,  Grer- 
many  German.  The  two  Kings  of  the  same  race, 
equdly  near  in  blood  to  Charlemagne,  take  their  oaths 
in  languages  not  only  dialectically  difi^nt^  but  distinct 
in  root  and  origin.  Oermany  still  recedes,  leaving  but 
few  traces  of  its  long  dominion ;  the  Cdtic  element 
probably  contributes  more  to  the  French  language  than 
the  German.  In  truth  the  Grermans  after  all  were  but 
an  armed  oligarchy  in  France,  like  the  Turks  in  their 
European  provinces,  but  by  no  means  so  inaccessibly 
shut  up  in  their  Oriental  habits,  in  thdr  manners,  in 
their  religion.  Even  in  the  Yisigothic  South,  no  sooner 
had  the  conquest  parsed  over,  than  the  native  language, 
or  rather  the  naturalized  Latin,  reasserted  its  indepen- 
dence, its  jealous  and  exclusive  superiority :  and  this, 
although  the  Goths  were  routed  and  drivai  out  by 
another  Teutonic  race,  the  Franks  of  the  North. 
France  returned  entirely  to  its  Latinity ;  and  firom  its 
rustic  Roman  gradually  formed  that  language  which 
was  to  have  such  wide  influence  on  later  civilization. 

In  this  conservation  of  France  to  Latin  and  Latin 
Christianity,  no  doubt  Latin  Christianity,  and  the  hie- 
rarchy so  long,  even  under  the  German  sway,  of  Latin 
descent,  powerfully  contributed.  The  unity  of  religion 
in  some  degree  broke  down  the  barrier  between  the  Teu- 
ton and  the  Roman  Gaul ;  they  worshipped  the  same 
God  in  the  same  Church ;  looked  for  absolution  from 
their  sins,  trembled  before,  or  sought  humbly  the  coun- 
sel of  the  same  Priest.  But  the  Clergy,  as  has  been 
seen,  remained  long  almost  exclusively  Roman.     The 
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Teutons,  who  aspired  to  the  high  places  of  the  Chorcli 
(for  the  services  remained  obstinately  Roman),  were 
compelled  to  possess  one  qnalification,  the  power  of 
ministering  in  that  Latin  service.  The  most  rude, 
most  ignorant,  most  worldly  Bishop  or  Priest  most 
.earn  something,  and  that  lesson  must  be  the  recitation 
at  least,  or  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Charlemagne's 
schools,  wherever  the  Teutonic  element  was  the  fee^ 
blest,  would  teach  in  the  Rustic  Roman,  or  the  Roman 
more  or  less  rapidly  tending  to  its  new  form.  At  least 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  Cloister  the  Latin  ruled  with- 
out rival ;  among  the  peojJe  the  Latin  element  was  far 
the  stronger :  the  stronger  is  ever  aggressive ;  and  the 
Teutonic  was  by  degrees  renounced,  and  driven  tow- 
ards the  Rhine,  or  over  the  Rhine.  The  German 
Teuton,  mindful  of  his  descent,  might  still  call  himself 
a  Frank,  but  the  Gallic  Frank  had  ceased  to  be  a  Ger- 
man.^ 

It  is  not  the  least  smgular  fact  in  the  history  of  tbe 
French  language,  that  another  Grerman,  or  jh«,j^^. 
kindred  Scandinavian  race,  wrests  a  large  "•"■* 
province  from  France.  Normandy  takes  its  name  from 
its  Norman  conquerors :  the  land,  according  to  Teu- 
tonic usage,  is  partitioned  among  those  adventurers; 
they  are  the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  an  exceedingly  short 
time  the  Normans  cease  to  be   Teutons ;   they  are 

1  In  the  epitaph  on  Gregory  V.  (997),  he  is  said  to  have  epoken  three 
kngnagee:  Prankish  (German),  the  Volgar  (Bomanoe  or  Italian),  and 
Latm:  — 

"  USufl  rnndMA,  Tnlgul,  el  Tooe  Latliit 
Inatftuit  popnkM  eloquio  tzipUcL'* 

CkegOTf  (Bruno,  coosin  of  the  Emperor  Otho)  was  a  German-  —  MnTat4yr. 
Diss.  ii.  91.  At  tills  time  In  Italy  traces  of  Italian  begin  to  appear  in  w  JIi 
and  deeds.  —Ibid.  p.  93. 

VOL.  vni.  2t 
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French  or  Latin  in  language.  About  a  century  and  a 
A.».ns-  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  establishment  of  the  Normans 
'^^^  in  France,  the  descendants  of  RoUo  conquer 

England,  and  the  C<mqueror  introduces  not  a  kindred 
dialect,  but  the  hostile  and  oppngnant  Norman-French, 
into  Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  imposition  of  thit 
foreign  tongue,  now  the  exdusiTe  langange  of  the  Ncnt 
mans,  is  the  kst  and  incontestable  sign  <^  their  com 
plete  victory  over  the  native  inhabitants.  This  is  nol 
the  less  extraordinary  when  the  Italian  NOTmans  also 
are  found  for  some  time  obstinately  refusing  to  become 
Italians.  They  endeavor  to  compel  the  Italians  to 
adopt  their  French  manners  and  language ;  histcxies 
of  Uie  Norman  conquest  are  written  at  Nicies  or  with- 
in the  kingdom,  in  Norman-French.^  The  dialect  has 
adopted  some  Italian  words,  but  it  is  still  French.' 
Thus  within  France  Teutonism  absolutely  and  entirely 
surrenders  its  native  tongue,  and  becomes  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  of  Europe  a  powerftd  propagator  of 
a  language  of  Latin  descent. 

It  is  not  the  office  of  this  history  to  trace  the  obscure 
growth  of  the  French  language  out  of  the  preexisting 
elements — the  primal  Celtic  and  the  Latin.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  higher  up  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin 
branch  off  from  the  same  family  —  the  Indo-Teutonic : ' 

t  "  M oriboi  M  ttngoi,  qnotciraqiM  Train  TUMwat, 
InfbmMat  proprii,  gsu  clllototiir  vt  uiiim.** 

— Onl.  AppvL  lib.  i. ;  Mnmtoil,  t.  S6S. 

1  CoHipAn  on  UiismilJMt  M.  ChampoIlioB  Fignc^s  pnAot  to  the  Freock 
Chronide  of  the  Italian  Konnans,  **  Lea  Konnana  "  (pablioation  of  the 
Sed^t^  Historiqae),  p.  xUy.,  &c*  with  the  raferenoes  to  Falconet,  LeboBoli 
Le  Grand  d'Anasjr,  and  Tiiaboedi!. 

*  ThSa  fhct  in  the  histoiy  ef  language,  fint  eataWiehed  by  onr  eoonliy- 
maa.  Dr.  Pridiaid)  in  hia  Emay  on  the  Eaatera  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tions, is  now  admitted  by  •XL  writers  of  aothoritj.    See  alio  the  exeellent 
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BO  tbat  the  actual  roots  of  French  words  may  be  rea* 
sonably  deduced  firom  either.  The  Christiaii  language, 
all  the  titles,  terms,  and  words  which  related  to  die 
reb'gion,  were  doubtless  pure  Latin,  and  survived,  but 
slightly  modified,  in  the  French.  Pronunciation  is 
among  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  change  and 
formation  of  language,  in  the  silent  abrogation  of  the 
old,  the  silent  crystallization  of  the  new*  Certain  races, 
nations,  tribes,  families,  have  a  predilection,  a  predispo* 
sition,  a  facility  for  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds. 
They  prefer  labial  or  guttural,  hard  or  soft  letters; 
they  almost  invariably  substitute  the  mute,  the  surd, 
or  the  aqpirate  letter  for  its  equivalent;  there  is  an 
uniformity,  if  not  a  rule  of  change,  either  firom  organ- 
ism or  habit.  The  Italian  delights  in  the  termination 
of  words  with  a  soft  vowel,  the  Langue  d'Oc  with  a 
consonant,  the  French  with  a  mute  vowel.  The  Latio 
of  the  Ritual  being  a  written  language,  in  its  afteior 
structure  as  well  as  in  its  words  would  inflex- 


ibly refuse  all  change ;  it  would  not  take  the  auxiliary 
verb  in  place  of  its  conjugations,  the  article  or  the  prep- 
osition to  designate  its  cases ;  it  would  adhere  to  its 
own  declensions,  conjugations,  inflections,  and  thus  fiir 
would  stand  aloof  from  the  gradual  change  going  on 
around  it ;  it  would  become  in  so  far  xmiutelligible  to 
the  vulgar  ear.  But  not  only,  the  roots  remaining  the 
same,  would  the  great  mass  of  the  words  retain  their 
significance ;  there  would  also  be  some  approximation 
in  the  tone  and  accent.  The  Clergy,  being  chiefly  of 
the  eountry,  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation  using 

tnfttisa  of  M.  Piettt,  **L'Ai&iitt4  des  Langues  Cdtiqiies  sreo  to  Sanforit.* 
Ifr.  BroM  Whyte  was  nnfortaiiately  not  master  of  this  branch  of  PhiMogf 
irbidi  soptnades  at  ones  or  modifias  his  whole  ijstam 
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the  language  of  the  country,  would  pronunnce  their 
Latin  with  a  propensity  to  the  same  sounds  which  were 
forming  the  French.  Latin  as  pronounced  by  an  Ital- 
ian, a  Frenchman,  or  a  Spaniard,  during  the  formaticMi, 
and  after  the  formation,  of  the  new  tongue,  would  have 
a  tinge  of  Italian,  French,  or  Spanish  in  its  utterance. 
The  music  being  common  throughout  the  Church  might 
perhaps  prevent  any  wide  deviation,  but  whatever  de- 
viation there  might  be  would  tend  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  words  more  generally  and  easfly  comprehensible. 
So  there  would  be  no  precise  time  when  the  Latin  Rit- 
ual would  become  at  once  and  perceptibly  a  foreign 
tongue ;  the  common  rustic  Roman,  or  the  Romance, 
if  not  the  offspring  was  probably  akin  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical Latin,  at  all  events  all  Church  words  or  terms 
would  form  part  of  it.  And  so  on  the  one  hand  Latin 
Christianity  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  language,  and  at  the  same  time 
never  be  an  unintelligible  stranger,  hers  would  be 
rather  a  sacred  and  ancient  form  of  the  same  language 
among  her  lineal  and  undoubted  descendants. 

The  early  poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  was  either  the 
Legend  or  the  Poem  of  Chivalry.  The  Trouvdre  of 
the  North  was  &r  more  creative  than  the  Troubadour 
of  the  South.  In  his  lighter  Fabliaux  the  Trouvirt 
makes  no  less  free  with  the  Christian  Clergy  and  ^intfa 
Christian  morals  than  his  brother  of  the  South,  but  his 
is  the  freedom  of  gayety  or  of  licentiousness,  not  of  Int- 
ter  hatred,  or  pitiless,  and  contemptuous  satire.  These 
is  nothing  of  the  savage  seriousness  of'  the  Proven^aL^ 

1  It  moft  not  be  foTgottan  that  Branetto  Latini,  the  master  of  Dante  (se 
UtUe  praaeieBt  was  he  of  the  glory  of  hit  paiMl),  wrote  hk  Teeoretto  net  m 
Italian  bnt  in  Frtnch,  as  of  all  the  yemacular  tongues  the  moat  like^  to  be 
endoring. 
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But  the  higher  Epopee  of  the  Northern  Tix)uvire 
WHS  almost  contemporaneous  in  its  rise  with  the  Cru- 
Mides ;  its  flonrishmg  period  was  that  of  the  Cmsades, 
and  as  far  as  that  was  a  real  and  actual  state  of  soci- 
ety, of  Chivaliy.  It  is  the  heroic  poetry  of  medi* 
»val  Christianity.  The  Franks  were  the  warriors,  the 
Franks  the  poets  of  the  Cross,  In  both  the  great  Cy- 
cles, of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  of  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  in  the  subordinate  cycles, 
as  of  Rinaldo,  or  the  four  Sons  of  Aymon,  the  hero 
was  ever  a  Christian  knight,  the  enemy,  whether  knight, 
giant,  or  even  dragon,  was  antichristian,  Saracen,  mis- 
believer, or  devil.  Charlemagne's  war  is  of  the  West 
against  the  East,  of  Latin  Christianity  against  Islam  ; 
the  Gkiscons  and  the  Basques  at  Roncesvalles  become 
the  splendid  Saracens  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  misbeliev-' 
ing  East  is  gathered  around  Christian  Paris.  The 
Church  avouched  the  wonders  of  Archbishop  Turpin, 
adopted  the  noble  fictions  about  Charlemagne  and  his 
Peers.  These  became  part  of  authorized  Christian 
Legend,  when  Legend  and  History  were  one  ;  when  it 
would  have  been  equal  impiety  to  assert  the  mythic 
character  of  the  former  as  that  of  the  authentic  Gos- 
peL^  So,  too,  whether  Arthur  and  his  Knights  sprung, 
as  is  most  probable,  from  Breton  or  from  British  lays, 
the  Saxondom  of  his  foes  recedes,  the  Paganism,  even 
the  Saraoenism  takes  its  place.  It  is  not  the  ancient 
British  King  and  his  British  warriors  warring  with 
Saxons  and  Anglians  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, or  Cornwall  for  the  dominion  of  Britain;  it 
k  the  Christian  King  and  the  Christian  Knight  waging 
a  general  war  of  adventure  against  unbelievers.  It  is 
A  Tiiaboflchi,  1.  r. 
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not  the  independence  of  Britain,  it  b  die  mystic  San 
greal,  the  cap  with  the  blood  of  the  Redeems,  which 
is  the  holy  object,  the  ideal  reward  of  their  valor ;  it  ii 
to  be  the  triumph  of  the  most  chaste  and  yirtaous  as 
well  as  of  the  bravest  knight.  The  sons  of  Aymon 
are  Southern  knights  keeping  the  Spanish  borders 
(Spain  reserved  her  Cid  for  her  own  noble  old  poem), 
but  the  Sons  of  Aymon  are  adopted  Northerns ;  the 
Troubadour  Poetry  knows  little  or  nothing  of  th^ 
chivalry.  Toulouse  owns  only  her  own  unidealiaed, 
unromanticized  Counts:  the  few  Provencal  poems  of 
chivalry  are  of  doubtftd  origin :  their  Epic  is  the  duD 
verse  chronicle  of  the  Albigensian  War. 

But,  after  all,  in  this  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  her 
R(»nance,  whether  from  the  rudeness  and  imperfection 
of  the  language  at  this  period  of  her  prolific  creative- 
ness,  or  from  some  internal  inaptitude  in  French  for 
this  high  class  of  poetry,  from  want  of  vigor,  metrical 
harmony,  and  variety,  or  even  from  its  excellence,  its 
analytical  clearness  and  precision,  the  Mediaeval  Poe- 
try of  Northern  France,  with  all  its  noble,  chivalrous, 
and  crusading  impulses,  called  forth  no  poet  of  endur- 
ing fame.  The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  poets  was 
to  be  an  Italian.  It  was  not  till  these  poems  had  sunk 
into  popular  tales ;  till,  from  the  poem  recited  in  the 
castle  or  the  court  of  the  King  or  the  Baron,  they  had 
become  disseminated  among  the  .people  ;^  not  till  thej 

1  **  Tntte  le  meniTiglie  di*  oggi  leggiamo  n^  romanzi  o  poemi,clie  hmiM 
per  saggetto  i  Paladini,  enuio  alloim  imccontate  al^popolo  dai  noTdUtori; 
•  qneft*  nso  rimane  in  alcane  cittk  e  specialmente  in  Venena  e  in  Napoli 
sino  a  quest*  ulUmi  anni.  Chiunqoe  non  sape^a  leggere,  si  raocoglieTa 
quasi  ogni  sera  d*eetate  intorno  il  noTeUatore  sa  la  riva  del  mare,**  &c.  &c 
Foscolo,  DiscoTBO,  V.  p.  229.  This  accoonts  at  once  for  the  adoption  of  saeh 
snbiects  by  PoJci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  whra  the  high  tide  of  classical  let- 
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liad  spread  into  Italy,  and  as  the  *'  Beali  di  Francia '' 
had  been  over  and  over  again  recited  bj  the  profes- 
sional story-tellers,  and  been  rudely  veisified  by  hum- 
bler poets,  that  they  were  seized  first  by  the  bold  and 
accomplished  Boiardo,  afterwards  by  the  inimitable 
Ariosto,  and  in  their  full  ancient  spirit,  yet  with  some 
fine  modem  irony,~  bequeathed  to  mankind  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  harmonious  Italian.  Even  the  Crusades 
were  left  to  the  gentle  and  romantic  Tasso,  when  the 
religious  fire  of  the  Crusades  and  of  Chivalry  was  all 
but  eztmct  in  its  cold  faint  embers. 

But  if  the  Crusades,  and  by  the  Crusades  Latin 
Christianity,  did  not  create  enduring  French  poetry, 
they  created  the  form  of  history  in  which  France  haa 
excelled  all  Europe.  Perhaps  of  vernacular  history, 
properly  so  called,  the  Florentine  Villani  is  the  parent ; 
of  political  history,  Dino  Compagni ;  but  that  history, 
which  delights  from  its  reality  and  truth,  as  springing 
from  the  personal  observation,  instinct  with  the  per- 
sonal character,  alive  with  all  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  historian,  the  model  and  type  of  the  delightful  Me- 
moir, is  to  be  found  first  in  Yillehardouin  and  Joinville, 
to  rise  to  still  higher  perfection  in  Froissart  and  in  De 
Comines.  No  cold  later  epic  on  St.  Loiiis  will  rival 
the  poetry  of  Joinville. 

tm  had  not  passed  away;  as  well  as  for  the  nnbonnded  popularity  of  their 
poemB,  and  of  ooontless  other  epics,  once  common  as  the  stones  in  tha 
fireels,  now  the  raritks  of  the  choicest  libmriea. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

Ik  all  the  Romance  languages,  as  it  has  appeared, 
TMtoDio  ^^  ^11  languages  of  Latin  descent,  Italian, 
"""•"••^  French  both  in  its  northern  and  southern 
fonn,  Spanish  in  all  its  dialects,  the  religions  yocab- 
ulaiy,  every  word  which  expressed  Christian  notions, 
or  described  Christian  persons,  was  Latin,  only  lengdi- 
ened  out  or  shortened,  deflected,  or  moulded,  according 
to  the  genius  of  each  tongue;  they  were  the  same 
words  with  some  difierence  of  pronunciation  or  form, 
but  throughout  retaining  their  primal  sense :  the  words, 
even  if  indistinctly  understood,  had  at  least  an  aso- 
ciated  significance,  they  conveyed,  if  not  fully,  partially 
to  all,  their  proper  meaning. 

In  the  Teutonic  languages  it  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
For  all  the  primal  and  essential  Christian  notions  the 
Grerman  found  its  own  words ;  it  was  only  what  may 
be  called  the  Church  terms,  the  ecclesiastical  ftmctioni 
and  titles,  which  it  condescended  or  was  compelled  to 
borrow  from  the  Latin.^    The  highert  of  all,  **  God," 

A  M.  Regnier,  in  a  M^raoire  in  the  Imst  jear*8  Transactioiis  of  the  Aeade- 
my  (p.  824 )f  has  summed  op  in  a  few  clear  French  sentences,  the  sabstanes 
of  a  learned  work  by  Rudolf  Raumer,  which  I  have  read  with  much  profit 
**I>ie  Einwirknng  des  Christenthnms  aof  die  althochdeotsdie  Spribche.*' 
Berlin,  1861.  **  Un  fiut  remarquable,  et  qui  pronve  bien  avec  quel  soin  .ia- 
looz  la  langue  se  conservait  pure  de  tonte  melange  ^trangdre,  c*e«t  qn'aa 
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with  all  its  derivatives,  the  "  Godhead,  godly,  god- 
like," was  in  sound  entirely  remote  from  "  Deus,  the 
deity,  the  divinity,  the  divine."  As  to  the  attributes 
of  God,  the  German  had  his  own  word  for  almighti 
ness,  for  the  titles  the  all-merciful  or  all-gracious.^  For 
the  Trinity,  indeed,  as  in  all  Indo-Teutonic  languages, 
the  numerals  are  so  nearly  akin,  that  there  would  be  at 
least  a  close  assonance,  if  not  identity,  in  the  words ; 
and  the  primitive  word  for  "  &ther  "  is  so  nearly  an 
universal,  that  the  Latin  **  Pater "  might  be  dimly 
discerned  under  the  broader  Teutonic  pronmiciation, 
"Fader."  But  the  "Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost "^ 
were  pure,  unapproaching  Teuton.  The  names  or 
the  Saviour,  "Jesus,"  and  "the  Christ,"  pa^ed  of 
course  into  the  creed  and  ritual ;  but  the  "  Lord," 
and  the  German  "  Herr,"  were  Teuton,  as  were  the 
"  healer,  health,"  for  the  "  Saviour  and  salvation,"  the 
"atonement"  for  the  "propitiation."*  In  the  older 
versions  the  now  ignoble  words  "  hanging  and  the  gal- 
lows" were  used  instead  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Cross :  the  "  Resurrection  "  takes  the  German  form. 
The  "  Angels  and  the  Devils  "  underwent  but  little 
change ;  but  all  the  special  terms  of  the  Gospel,  "  the 

moment  mdme  de  rintrodoction  do  Christianisme,  qui  apportait  tant 
d*id^  noavelleSf  elle  ii*eut  pas  besoin  d^empraoter  au  Grec  et  au  Latin  lea 
mots  qui  les  rendaient,  qae  sea  propres  ressources  lai  suffirent  en  grande  par- 
tie,  surtout  pour  I*  expression  des  sentiments  qui  appartenaient  k  la  fol 
Clir^tienne,  et  que  ce  ne  ftit  gu^re  que  pour  I'organisation  ext^rieure  dt 
rSglise,  qu*eHe  reput  en  partie  du  dehorn,  les  mots  avec  les  /kits.'*  —  In  a 
note  M.  Regnier  illustratea  these  assertions  by  examples,  many  of  them  the 
iome  as  those  cited  in  my  text. 

I  Compounds  from  Macht — Barmherzigkeit  —  Gnade. 

*  Der  Sohn,  der  Heilige  Geist. 

s  Der  Herr,  Heiland,  Heil. 

4  Notker  and  Otfried  use  **  hengan  und  galgen."  —  Auferstehong,  Rodolf 
Baumer  b.  iii 
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soul,  sin,  holiness,  fiuth,  prayer,  repentance,  penance, 
confession,  conversion,  heaven  and  hdl.  Doomsday, 
even  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  were  new  and 
peculiar.^  The  Book;*  the  Seer  not  the  Prophet;* 
above  all,  the  great  Festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,^ 
were  original,  without  relation  in  sound  or  in  letters 
to  the  Latin.  Of  the  terms  which  discriminated  the 
Christian  from  the  Unbdiever  one  was  different ;  the 
Christian,  of  course,  ¥ras  of  all  languages,  the  Gren- 
tile  or  the  Pagan  became  a  "  heathen/'  So  too  **  the 
world"  took  another  name.  To  the  Grennan,  in- 
structed through  these  religious  words,  the  analogous 
vocabulary  of  the  Latin  service  was  utterly  dead  and 
vrithout  meaning ;  the  Latin  GK)spel  was  a  sealed  book, 
the  Latin  service  a  succession  of  unintelligible  sounds. 
The  offices  and  titles  of  the  Clergy  alone,  at  least  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  Deacon,  as  wdl  as  the  Monk,  the 
Abbot,  the  Prior,  the  Clobter,  were  transferred  and 
received  as  honored -strangers  in  tlie  land,  in  which  the 
office  was  as  new  as  the  name.^  ^^  The  Martyr  "  was 
unknown  but  to  Christianity,  therefore  the  name  lived. 


1  Seele,  Sttode,  Schald,  Heiligkeit,  GUobe,  Gebete,  Beae,  Bom6,  Bcklite 
Bekehmng,  Himmel,  Holle,  TaufiB,  Heiliges  Abendmahl. 
s  Rodolf  Kaumer,  b.  iii. 

*  UlpbiUui  used  the  word  prau&tus.  See  Zahn*8  gloMaiy  to  his  edkiom 
of  UlphilM,  p.  70.    The  Qerman  word  is  Seker,  or  Wahraager. 

*  Weihnacht  Ostara  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  Eatter)  paratt  avoir  d4iiga4 
4ant  dee  tempe  plus  anciens  une  D^eese  Germaniqiie  dont  la  fftta  ae  o<l^ 
brait  vers  la  mdme  ^poque  qae  notre  Fdte  de  PAques,  et  qui  avalt  dcMin^ 
son  nom  an  mois  d'Avril.—  Grimm,  Mythologie,  p.  967,  Svo.,  9e  adiu,  &e. 
&0.  M.  Regnier  might  have  added  to  his  aathoritiea  that  of  Bade,  who  ii 
his  de  Comp.  Temperum  gives  this  derivation  ....  Pfingatan  is  Pen- 
tecost 

*  Pfkffe,  the  more  common  word  fbr  Cleriena,  is  from  Papa.  —  1 
p.  996.    It  is  carioos  that  hi  the  oldest  traaalatora  the  High  Prieeta^  i 
and  Caiaphas,  are  Bishops.  —  Ibid.  997. 
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**  The  Church  "  the  Teuton  derived,  perhaps  through 
the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  from  the  Greek  ;  ^  but  besides 
this  single  word  there  is  no  sign  of  Greek  more  than 
of  Latin  in  the  general  Teutonic  Christian  language.' 
The  Bible  of  Ulphilas  was  that  of  an  ancient  race, 
which  passed  away  with  that  race  ;  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Grermans  east  of  the  Rhine, 
or  to  the  great  body  of  the  Teutons,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  some  centuries  later,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh.  The  Germans  who  crossed 
the  Rhine  or  the  Alps  came  within  the  magic  circle  of 
the  Latin ;  they  submitted  to  a  Latin  Priesthood ;  they 
yielded  up  their  primitive  Teuton,  content  with  for 
cing  many  of  their  own  words,  which  were  of  absolute 
necessity,  perhaps  some  of  their  inflections,  into  the 
language  which  they  ungraciously  adopted.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Lombards,  by  degrees  spoke  languages 
of  which  the  Latin  was  the  groundwork  ;  they  became 
in  eveiy  sense  Latin  Christians.  / 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  the  first  Teutonic 
race  which  remained  Teuton.  It  is  a  curious  j^^^^ 
problem  how  the  Roman  Missionaries  from  ^'^°' 
the  South,  and  the  Celtic  Missionaries  from  the  North, 
wrought  the  conversion  of  Anglo-Saxondom.*  Probar 
Uy  the  early  conversions  in  most  parts  of  the  island 
were  hardly  more  than  ceremonial ;  the  substitution  of 
one  rite  for  another;  the  deposing  one  God  and  ac- 
cepting another,  of  which  they  knew  not  much  more 

1  Wakftid  Strftbo  gives  this  deriyatioii  fh>iii  the  Greek  through   th« 
Oothlc    The  word  is,  I  belieye,  not  fWund  in  the  extant  part  of  Ulphilas. 
s  Even  the  word  ^  Catholic  "  is  superseded  by  "  Allgemeine." 
•  Angostine  addressed  Ethelbert  through  an  interpreter.   TheQoeenand 
bm  letiBiie  were  French,  and  used  to  intercourse  with  a  Latin  priesthood. 
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than  the  name ;  and  the  subjection  to  one  Priesthood, 
who  seemed  to  have  more  powerfbl  influence  in  hearen^ 
instead  of  another  who  had  ceased  to  command  success 
in  war,  or  other  blessings  which  they  expected  at  his 
hands.  This  appears  from  the  ease  and  carelessness 
with  which  the  religion  was  for  some  period  accepted 
and  thrown  off  again.  As  in  the  island,  or  in  each 
separate  kingdom,  the  Christian  or  the  Heathen  King, 
the  Christian  or  the  Heathen  party  was  the  stronger, 
so  Christianity  rose  and  fell.  It  was  not  till  the  rise 
of  a  Priesthood  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  under  Wilfrid, 
or  during  his  time,  that  England  received  true  Chris- 
tian instruction ;  it  was  not  till  it  had,  if  not  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  ritual,  Anglo-Saxon  hymns,  legends,  poedry, 
sermons,  that  it  can  be  properly  called  Christian  ;  and 
all  those  in  their  religious  vocabulary  are  Teutonic,  not 
Latin.  It  was  in  truth  notorious  that,  even  amoi^ 
the  Priesthood,  Latin  had  nearly  died  out,  at  least  if 
not  tho  traditional  skill  of  repeating  its  words,  the 
knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  Fathers  were  the  first  successful 
missionaries  in  Trans-Rhenane  Germany.  The  Celt 
Columban  and  St  Grail  were  hermits  and  coenobites, 
not  missionaries ;  and  with  th^  Celtic  may  have  com- 
municated, if  they  encountered  them,  with  the  aborigi 
nal  Gauls,  but  they  must  chiefly  have  made  their  wa^ 
through  Latin.  They  settled  within  the  pale  of  Ro- 
man Ghiul,  built  their  monasteries  on  the  sites  of  old 
Roman  cities ;  their  proselytes  (for  they  made  monks 
at  least,  if  not  numerous  converts  to  the  fidth^  were 
Grallo-Romans.^     But  no  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 

1  ColumlMui  bM  left  m  few  hnm  of  Latin  pottiy.    WUle  his  Odtidm 
appeuB  ftt>in  his  obstinsU  adherence  to  the  ancient  BiUish  usage  aboni 
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Winfrid  (Bonifiuje)  and  Bis  brother  apostles  of  Grer* 
many  was  the  means  of  intercourse ;  l^e  kindred  lan- 
guage enabled  them  to  communicate  freely  and  success- 
AiUy  with  the  un^Romanized  races :  Teutcms  were  the 
apostles  of  Teutons.  It  was  through  the  persuasive  ac- 
cents of  a  tongue,  in  its  sounds  as  in  its  words  closely 
resembling  their  own,  not  in  the  commanding  tones  of 
foreign  Latin,  that  the  rdigion  found  its  way  to  their 
liearts  and  minds.  Charlemagne's  conversions  in  the 
fiirther  north  were  at  first  through  an  instrument  in 
barbarous  ages  universally  understood,  the  sword. 
Charlemagne  was  a  Teuton  warring  on  Teutons:  he 
would  need  no  interpreter  for  the  brief  message  of  his 
evangelic  creed  to  the  Saxons  —  **  Baptism  or  death.*' 
Their  conversion  was  but  the  sign  of  submission,  shaken 
off  constantly  during  the  long  wars,  and  renewed  on 
every  successful  inroad  of  the  conqueror.  But  no 
doubt  in  the  bishoprics  and  the  monasteries,  the  relig> 
ious  colonies  with  which  Charlemagne  reaUy  achieved 
the  Christianization  of  a  large  part  of  Grermany,  though 
the  services  might  be  in  Latin,  the  schools  might  in- 
struct in  Latin,  and  the  cloister  language  be  Latin, 
German  youths  educated  as  Clergy  or  as  Monks  could 
not  forget  or  entirely  abandon   their  mother-tongue.^ 


,  H  it  ftrange  fhat  he  thonld  be  mixed  op  with  the  controrerey  about 
the  **  three  Ghspten.**  M.  Ampere  has  pointed  oat  the  singobu-  contrast 
between  the  adulation  of  Ooluniban*s  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  on  this  sob* 
ject,  ^  pnlcherrfano  omninm  totins  Europe  ecdesiamm  capiti  .  .  .  Papas 
pnedlcto,  pmoelso,  prasenti  (prastanti?)  pastomm  pastori  .  .  .  hmnilUmns 
celsiseimo,  agrestis  nrbano,"  and  the  bold  and  definite  language  of  the  let- 
ter itself:  ** Jamdiu  enim  potestas  apud  tos  erit,  qaamdia  recta  ratio  pei^ 
wannsrlt.  Dolere  se  de  infiuni&  qua  cathedm  8.  Petri  innritur.*'  —  AnnaL 
Benedict  i.  974.  Compare  Ampi^re,  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  iii.  p.  9.  The 
Gelt  is  a  Latin  in  language  rather  than  hi  tiiought 

1 0em  Kketer  S.  Gallen  wird  im  lOten  Jahrfaundert  naehgertkhmt,  dass^ 
BV  die  Ueinsten  Knaben  seiner  Schule  sidi  der  dentKhen  Spniohe  be* 
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Latin  and  German  became  insensiblj  mingled,  and  in 
terpenetrated  each  other.     As  to  the  general  langoage 
of  the  country,  there  was  an  ahsolate   necessity  that 
the  strangers  should  yield  to  the  dominant  Teatonism 
rather  than,  like  Rome  of  old  in  her  conquered  prov 
inces,  impose   their  language  on  the  subject  people. 
The  Empire  of  Chariemagne  till  his  death  maintained 
its  unity.     The  great  division  began  to  prevail  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  between  the  Grennan  and 
the  Fnmk  portions  of  the  Empire.     By  that  time  the 
Franks  (though  German  was  still  spoken  in  the  north- 
east, between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse)  had  become 
blended  and  assimilated  with  diose  who  at  least  had  be 
gun  to  speak  the  Langue  d'Oil  and  the  Langue  d'Oc' 
But  before  the  oath  at  Strasburg  had  as  it  were  pro 
nounced  the  divorce  between  the  two  realms,  Teutonic 
preachers  had  addressed  German  homilies  to  the  peo- 
ple, parts  of  the  Scripture  had  found  their  way  into 
Germany,  German  vernacular  poets  had  begun  to  fi^ 
miliarize  the  Gtwpel  history  to  the  German  ear,  the 
Monks  aspired  to  be  vernacular  poets.^    As  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  so  in  the  dominions  of  Louis  the  Pious, 

dienton ;  alle  tibrigen  aber  nmasten  ihro  Conyereation  lAfeipiBch  fohrai.  fin 
den  moisten  Fillen  aber  lief  natnrlich  der  Gebrauch  der  deutscfaeo  Matter- 
sprache  neben  dem  der  Lateinischen  her.  Daher  entrtand  jene  Mtschnng 
I.At«ini0cber  mifc  dentBohen  Worten,  die  wir  in  so  vielen  Gloeewihandwiirillia 
der  Althoohdeutachen  Zeit  finden.  Blan  erklirte  bei  dar  AoBlegQiiK  La- 
teiniaoher  Texte  die  schwierigeren  Wortar  entweder  darch  gelanfigere  La- 
teinieche  oder  anch  dtiroh  enteprechende  Deutsche*  I>adiirdi  mmate  etae 
fiMtdaaerade  Wediselwirkiing  swischen  dem  Lateinischen  and  Dentscbeo 
in  den  Klbetem  enUteben.  *-  Raumer,  p.  201.  Otfried,  the  German  sacnd 
poet,  owed  his  edncation  to  the  scholar  and  theologian,  H.  RhabanosMaarwa. 

1  See  abore,  from  the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Tows,  Rheisiis,  aad 
Mentz. 

<  See  on  the  Vienna  fragments  of  the  old  German  translatiAB  of  St.  Ha*- 
thew,  and  the  rerdon  of  the  Gospel  Harmony  of  Ammianaa,  Notker's 
P^ms,  the  Lord's  Prajer,  and  Cra«L~ Banner,  pp.  M  slss?. 
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mnd  of  Lothaire,  the  Heliand,  and  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gh)spds  by  Otfried,  had  opened  the  Bible,  at  least  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  popular  ear.  The  Heliand  was 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Saxony*  Otfried,  a 
Monk  of  Weissenberg  in  Alsace,  wrote  in  High  Ger- 
man. The  Heliand  is  alliterative  verse,  Otfried  in 
rhyme.  Otfried  wrote  his  holy  poem  to  wean  the 
minds  of  men  from  their  worldly  songs;  the  history 
of  the  Redeemer  was  to  supplant  the  songs  of  the  old 
German  heroes.  How  far  Otfried  succeeded  in  his 
pious  design  is  not  known,  but  even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury other  Christian  poetry,  a  poem  on  St.  Peter,  a 
legend  of  St.  GkJl,  a  poem  on  the  miracles  of  the 
Holy  Land,  introduced  Christian  thoughts  and  Chris- 
tian imagery  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.^ 

Thus  Christianity  began  to  speak  to  mankind  in 
Greek  ;  it  had  spoken  for  centuries  in  the  commanding 
Latin ;  henceforth  it  was  to  address  a  large  part  of  the 
world  in  Teutonic.     Prance  and  Spain  were  Roman- 

1  On  the  Heliand  and  on  Otflied  see  the  powerfU  criticism  of  Gervinus, 
Geschichte  der  Poetiscben  National  literatur  der  Deutscben,  i.  p.  84,  et  ieq. 
Neither  are  translators ;  they  are  rather  parapbrasts  of  the  Gk>BpeL  The 
Saxon  has  more  of  the  popular  poet,  Otfried  more  of  the  religions  teacher; 
in  OtMed  the  poet  appears,  in  the  Saxon  he  is  lost  in  his  poetry.  Where 
die  Saxon  leayes  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  in  places  where  the  popular 
poetry  offers  him  matter  and  expression  for  epic  amplification  or  adorn- 
ment, as  in  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents;  and  where  in  the  description  of 
the  Last  Judgment  he  reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  imagery  of  the  de« 
ttmctioli  of  the  world:  in  this  not  altogether  unlike  the  fragment  of  the 
Muspell  edited  by  Schmeller.  Instead  of  this,  Otfried  cites  passages  of  the 
Prophets  Joel  and  Zephaniah.  On  the  whole,  the  Saxon  has  an  epic,  Ot- 
fried a  lyrie  and  didactic  character.  G^rvinus  thinks  but  meanly  of  Otfried 
as  a  poet.  The  whole  passage  is  striking  and  instructive.  The  Heliand 
has  been  edited  by  Schmeller;  and  Otfried  best  by  Graff,  Konigsberg, 
1881.  Compare  Lachman*s  article  in  Ersch  und  Grilber's  Encydopiidie. 
The  Poem  on  St  Gall  exists  only  in  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  translation  in 
Perts,  ii.  p.  88.  The  first  is  in  Hoffman,  Geschichte  des  Deutscben  Kirch- 
enliedes;  the  last  in  Vit  AHman.  in  Pez.  Script  Her.  Austriac.  i.  p.  117. 
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ized  as  well  as  Christiaiiized*  Grermany  was  Chii»- 
tianized,  but  never  Romanized.  England,  Germanized 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest,  was  partially  Romanized 
again  by  the  Normans,  who,  in  their  province  <^ 
France,  had  entirely  yielded  to  the  Gallo- Roman  ele- 
ment. Westward  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  German  conquerors  were  but  a  few,  an  armed 
aristocracy ;  in  Germany  they  were  the  mass  of  the 
people.  However,  therefore,  Roman  religion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Roman  law,  ruled  eastward  of  the  Rhine, 
each  was  a  domiciled  stranger.  The  Teuton  in  char- 
acter, in  habits,  in  language,  remained  a  Teuton.  As 
their  tribes  of  old  united  for  conquest ;  the  conquest 
achieved,  severed  again  to  erect  independent  kingdoms ; 
as  the  Roman  Empire  in  Germany  was  at  last  but  a 
half-naturalized  fiction,  controlled,  limited,  fettered  by 
the  independent  Kings,  Princes,  and  Prelates :  so,  as 
our  History  has  shown,  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
in  the  Gterman  Churchman  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Teuton  —  a  gravitating  tendency  towards  Ro- 
man unity  in  the  Churchman,  a  repulsion  towards 
independence  in  the  Teuton.  But  for  the  Imperial 
claims  on  Italy  and  on  Rome,  which  came  in  aid  of 
the  ecclesiastical  centralization  under  the  Papacy,  Teu- 
tonism  might  perhaps  have  much  earlier  burst  free 
from  the  Latin  unity. 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  England  back  into 
the  Roman  pale;  it  warred  as  sternly  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  as  against  ^at 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thane ;  it  introduced  the  Latin 
religious  phraseology.  Hence  in  England  we  in  many 
cases  retain  and  use  almost  indifferently  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Teutonic  terms ;  in  some  instances  only  we  in* 
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flexibly  adhere  to  our  yernacalar  religious  language^ 
and  show  a  loyal  predilection  for  ihe  Saxon  tongne. 
**  God  "  and  "  the  Lord  "  retain  their  uninvaded  maj- 
esty. "  The  Son  "  admits  no  rival,  but  we  admit  the 
Holy  S^rU  as  well  as  the  Holy  Gtiost^  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  **  sanctifies."  The  attributes  of  God,  except  his 
Almightiness  and  his  wisdom,  are  more  often  used  in 
theological  discussion  than  in  popular  speech.  There- 
fore his  **  omnipresence,"  his  **  omniscience "  (he  is 
also  **  all-knowing  "),  his  "  ubiquity,"  his  **  infinity," 
his  "  incomprehensibility,"  are  Latin.  In  the  titles  of 
Christ,  **  the  Saviour,"  the  "  Redeemer,"  the  **  Inters 
cesser,"  except  in  the  **  Atonement,"  instead  of  the 
**  Propitiation  or  Reconciliation,"  Latin  has  obtained 
the  mastery.  ^'  Sin  "  is  Saxon  ;  ^*  righteousness  "  a 
kind  of  common  property  ;  **  mercy  and  love  "  may 
contend  for  preeminence ;  ^^  goodness  "  is  genuine  Ger- 
man ;  **  fiuth  and  charity  "  are  Latin ;  **  love,"  German. 
We  await  "  Doomsday,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment ; " 
but  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  are  pure  Teutonisms.^  "  Bap- 
tism "  is  Latinized  Greek.  The  "  Lord's  Supper  "  con- 
tests with  the  "  Eucharist ; "  the  "  Holy  Communion  " 
mingles  the  two.  "Easter"  is  our  Paschal  Feast* 
We  spesk  of  Gentiles  and  Pagans,  as  well  as  "  Hea- 
thens." Our  inherited  Greek,  "  Church,"  retains  its 
place ;  as  does  "  priest,"  from  the  Greek  presbyter.  In 
common  with  all  Teutons,  our  ecclesiastical  titles,  with 
this  exception,  are  borrowed. 

During  this  period  of  suspended  Teutonic  life  in 
En^and,  Germany  had  not  yet  receded  into  her  rigid 
Teutonism.     The  Crusades  united  Christendom,  Latin 

1  The  Gennan  Heiden  is  clearly  analogous  in  its  meaning  to  Pagan;  tha 
word  is  not  the  Greek  Ethnic. 
TOL.  Tin.  84 
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and  Gterman,  in  unresisting  and  qx)ntaii60QS  confeder- 
9kcy.  The  Franks,  as  has  been  seen,  were  in  the  van ; 
Germany  followed  slnggishlj,  reluctantly,  at  intarvalat 
made  at  least  two  great  paroxysmal  efforts  under  the 
£mperor8,  who  themselves  headed  the  armaments,  but 
then  collapsed  into  something  bordering  on  apathy. 
From  that  time  only  single  Princes  and  Prelates  girt 
themselves  with  the  Cross.  The  long  feud,  the  op&k 
war  of  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes,  was  no  strife  be> 
tween  the  races ;  the  Emperor  warred  not  for  German 
interests,  but  for  his  own  ;  it  was  as  King  of  the  Rih 
mans,  with  undefined  rights  over  the  Liombard  and 
Tuscan  cities,  later  as  King  of  Naples  as  well  as  Em- 
peror of  G^mmny,  that  he  maintained  the  intemedne 
strife.  If  Frederick  II.  had  been  a  German,  not  a 
Sicilian ;  if  his  capital  had  been  Cologne  or  Mentz  or 
Augsburg,  not  Palermo  or  Naples ;  if  his  courtly  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  his  statesmen  and  poets,  had 
been  a  noble  Grerman,  rising  above  the  clashing  and 
confused  dialects  of  High  and  Low,  Franconian,  Sw»- 
bian.  Bavarian ;  if  he  had  possessed  the  power  and  the 
will  to  legislate  for  Germany  as  he  legislated  for  Apu- 
lia, different  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Throughout  all  this  period,  the  true  medisdval  period, 
Germany  was  as  mediaeval  as  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Her  poets  were  as  fertile  in  chivalrous  romances; 
whether  translated  or  founded  on  those  of  the  Troo- 
vdres,  there  is  not  a  poem  on  any  of  the  great  cycles, 
the  classical  or  that  from  ancient  history,  those  ci 
Charlemagne  or  of  Arthur,  not  a  tale  of  adventure, 
which  has  not  its  antitype  in  Grerman  verse,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  predominant  dialects.  The  legends  of  the 
Saints  of  all  classes  and  countries  (the  romances  of 
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religions  adventure)  are  drawn  out  with  the  same  in* 
exhaustible  fecundity,  to  the  same  interminable  length.^ 
The  somewhat  later  Minnesingers  echo  the  amatory 
«ongs  of  the  Troubadours;  and  everywhere,  as  in 
France  and  England,  the  veniacular  first  mingles  in 
grotesque  incongruity  with  the  Latin  Mystery ;  scenes 
of  less  dignity,  sometimes  broadly  comic  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  are  interpolated  into  the  more  solemn  and 
'  stately  Latin  spectacle. 

When  the  Norman  dynasty,  and  with  the  Norman 
dynasty  the  dominance  of  the  Norman  language  came 
to  an  end,  nearly  at  the  same  period  the  English  con- 
stitution and  the  English  language  began  to  develop 
themselves  in  their  mingled  character,  but  with  Tei:b* 
tonism  resuming  its  superiority.  As  in  the  constitution 
the  Anglo-Saxon  common  law,  so  in  the  structure  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
broad  groundwork.  Poetry  rose  with  the  language; 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  earliest  English 
poems  of  original  force  and  &ncy  (we  had  before  only 
the  dry  dull  histories  of  Wace,  and  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, Norman  rather  than  English  ^),  *^^  V'^mn  an^  ^^^ 
Oreed_of  fiers  Ploughman^_while  they  borrow  their 
allegorical  images  froni  the  schod  of  the  Romance  of 
tIbeRose,  adopt  the  alliterative  verse  of  the  old  Anglo* 
S^con.     The  Romance  of  the  Rose  by  its  extraordi- 

1  Kany  of  these  poems,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  of  enormous  length,  Titorel, 
the  Kaiser  Chronik,  Katnin,  as  well  as  the  great  **  Passional  *'  and  the 
^'ICarienleben,**  are  m  oonne  of  publication  at  Qnedlinborg,  in  the  Biblio- 
thek  der  Deotschen  National  Literator. 

s  The  Ormulum,  excellently  edited  by  Dr.  Meadows  White,  Oxford, 
1S62,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  (it  is  carious  to  compare  >t  with  the 
elder  Teutonic  Heliand  and  Otfried)  in  yerse  and  language,  of  a  kind  of 
transition  period,  by  some  called  semi-Saxon.  See  on  the  Ormulum,  In* 
tfoduc^K  to  Boeworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
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eiy,  pedantic  learning  and  vulgar  humor,  a  profound 
respect  for  sacred  things  and  freedom  €i  invectiTe 
against  sacred  persons.  The  Groliards  became  a  kind 
of  monkish  rhapsodists,  the  companions  and  rivals  of 
the  Jongleurs  (the  reciters  of  the  meny  and  licentious 
fikUiauz) ;  Groliardery  was  a  recognized  kind  of  medi- 
ssval  poetry.  GMias  has  his  Metamorphoses,  his  Apoc- 
alypse, his  terrible  Preachment,  his  Confession,^  his 
Complaint  to  the  Pope,  his  Address  to  the  Boman 
Court,  to  the  impious  Prelates,  to  the  Priests  <^  Christ, 
to  the  Prelates  of  France;  and,  finally,  a  Satire  on 
women,  that  is,  against  taking  a  wife,  instinct  with  true 
monastic  rigor  and  coarseness*  Towards  the  Pope 
himself— -though  Gdias  scruples  not  to  arra^  Us 
avarice,  to  treat  his  Bulls  with  scorn— -thexe  is  yet 
some  awe.'    I  doubt  if  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  yet  to 

^  TIm  Gonfearion  oontains  the  fkmoiis  drinking  song.  The  doae  it  eBtir»> 
(7  4iffBieBt,  and  shows  tlw  sort  of  etmmoo  tMoporty  in  tiM  poems.  BoCk 
poems  mention  Pnvia.  Yet  the  Ea|^  copy  nnmae  the  Btshc^  of  Go?  • 
entiy,  the  Gennan  ''the  Elect  of  Oologne,**  as  Diocesan. 

s  I  ha^e  already  quoted  the  lines  in  one  of  tfaoee  songs  in  which  lie  derifea 
the  word  Papa,  bj  apocope,  flmn  pagan,  **pigr,figr.*'  In  his  osnflainl  Is 
the  Pope,  Golins  Is  a  poor  clerical  scholar  poet; — 

.  Tnrpe  ttU,  pMlQv  boos, 
81  <! 


Vol  sbsoHtt  otorieito, 
Teiaentlactalslsla, 


F^em  a  Tsiy  dlArent  author  in  a  dif!brent  tone  is  the  IbOowh^^:- 

1. 
BloXlIf 
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roice  of  freedom,  of  more  or  less  covert  hostility  to  the 
hierarchical  system,  though  more  playful  and  with  a 
poet's  genial  appreciation  of  all  which  was  true,  health-^ 
fxd,  and  beautiixil  in  the  old  faith.  In  Wycliffe  is  hear^ 
a  voice  fix>m  the  University,  from  the  seat  of  ^eolog^ 
and  scholastic  philosophy,  from  the  centre  and  string* 
hold  of  the  hi^archy ;  a  voice  of  revolt  and  defiance, 
taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  pulpit  throughout  the  land 
against  the  sacerdotal  domination.  ^In  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman  is  heard  a  voice  from  the  wild  Mat 
▼em  Hills,  the  voice  it  should  seem  of  an  humble  par- 
son, or  secular  priest.  He  has  passed  some  years  in 
London,  but  his  home,  his  heart  is  among  the  poor  rural 
population  of  central  Mercian  Ekigland.  Tradition,  un- 
certain tradition,  has  assigned  a  name  to  the  Poet,  Kob- 
ert  Langknd,  bom  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Wh^y^vftr  ha.  wa«^ 
he  wrote  in  his  provincial  idiom,  in  a  rhythm^  perhaps 

fronf  the^  Anglo-Saxon    timftfl    fi»Tinili'or    t^    tha   pApnlar 

&^ ;  if  it  strengthened  and  deepened  that  feeling,  no 
doubt  the  poem  was  the  expression  of  a  strong  and 
wide-spread  feeling.  It  is  popular  in  a  broader  and 
lower  sense  than  the  mass  of  vernacular  poetry  in  Grer- 
niany  and  England.  We  must  rapidly  survey  the 
religion,  the  politics,  the  poetry  of  the  Ploughman. 

The  Visionary  is  no  disciple,  no  precursor  of  Wyc- 
liflfe  in  his  broader  religious  views :  the  Loller  of  Piers 
Ploughman  is  no  Lollard;  he  applies  the  name  as  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  lazy  indolent  vagrant.^  The 
Poet'  is  no  dreamy  speculative  theologian ;  he  acqui- 
'98ces  seemingly  with  unquestioning  faith  in  the  creed 

1  Passu*  Sextos,  p.  76  and  elaewtoe,  XioUer'a  life  is  begging  at  battei> 
atches,  and  ioiteiinf;  on  Fridays  or  Feast  Days  at  Church,  p.  76. 
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and  in  ,he  usages  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  proGuie 
but  reverent  as  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints*  Pilgrim- 
ages, penances,  oblations  on  the  altar,  absohitioin,  he 
does  not  reject,  though  they  are  all  nought  in  c<Mnpari- 
son  with  holiness  and  charity;  on  Transubstantiation 
and  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Sacraments  he  is  almost 
silent,  but  his  silence  is  that  of  submksion  not  cf 
doubt.^  It  is  in  his  intense  absorbing  moral  feding 
that  he  is  beyond  his  age :  with  him  outward  obaerr* 
ances  are  but  hollow  shows,  mockeries,  hypocrisies  with- 
out the  inward  power  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  his  keen  cutting  satire  on  all  matters  of  the  Church 
as  his  solemn  installation  of  Reason  and  Conscience  as 
the  guides  of  the  self-<lirected  soul,  that  he  is  breaking 
the  yoke  of  sacerdotal  domination :  in  his  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  plainest,  simplest  Scriptnnd  truths,  as  in 
themselves  the  whole  of  religion,  he  is  a  st^m  reformer. 
The  sad  serious  Satirist,  in  his  contemplation  of  the 
world  around  him,  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  th^ 
woe,'  sees  no  hope,  no  consolation  but  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  in  which  if  the  hi^archy  shall  subsist,  it 
shall  subsist  in  a  form,  with  powers,  in  a  s|nrit  totally 

^  Th«n  is  a  rvy  emioiis  pMsage  ai  to  the  qnestioiiB  ereii  tiian  agl- 


"  I  iMiTtt  H«i(d  EDgh  men,— «tli«  at  tlis  tebte, 
Owp  M  tkovfh  th^  Gleiki  wn,— oTChilrt  and  Ui  Biibti 
And  laid  ranlto  on  tlMiathar— that  formed  as  all  .  .  . 
Why  would  our  Scrtonr  SuCbr,  — Such  a  worm  in  hli  bdm 
That  Wfvited  the  wonaa, — and  the  man  alter." 

Wright,  179. 

The  leligkms  poet  puts  down  these  questions  with  holy  indignatioB. 

I  quote  most!/  from  Dr.  Whitaker's  edition,  sometimes  from  WriglrtX 
takiac  the  liberty  of  modernistng  only  the  spelling,  which  shows  how  Mir 
moet  of  it  is  to  oar  yemacular  English. 

•  **  And  Sflarrelloaaly  me  MM— as  I  May  yon  tdl, 

An  the  fir««ith  of  tbe  World— and  the  Woe  both.**— p.  S. 
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opposite  to  that  which  now  rules  mankind.  The  mys- 
terious Piers  the  Ploughman  seems  to  designate  from 
what  quarter  that  reformer  is  to  arise.  Piers  the  Plough- 
man, who  at  one  time  was  a  sort  of  impersonation  of  the 
industrious  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  rdigious 
man,  becomes  at  the  close  Piers  Pardon  Ploughman, 
the  great  publisher  of  the  pardon  of  mankind  through 
Christ.  In  him  is  the  teaching,  absolving  power  of 
the  Church ;  he  is  the  great  assertor  and  conservatc^ 
of  Unity. 

With  WycUffe,  with  the  s^Hritual  Franciscans,  Lang^ 
land  ascribes  all  the  evils,  social  and  reUgious,  of  the 
dreary  worid  to  the  wealth  of  the  Cleigy,  of  the 
Monks,  and  the  still  more  incongruous  wealth  of  the 
Mendicants.  With  them  he  asserts  the  right,  the  duty, 
the  obligation  of  the  temporal  Sovereign  to  despoil  the 
hierarchy  of  their  corrupting  and  fatal  riches.^  As  he 
has  nothing  of  the  scholastic  subtilty,  of  the  Predes- 
tinarianism,  or  speculative  freedom  of  Wycliflfe,  so  he 
has  nothing  of  the  wild  spiritualist  belief  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  ages  to  come.  With  the  Fraticelli,  to  him  the 
fiital  gift  of  Constantine  was  the  doom  of  true  religion ; 
with  them  he  almost  adores  poverty,  but  it  is  indus- 
trious down-trodden  rustic  poverty ;  not  that  of  the 
impostor  beggar,^  common  in  his  days,  and  denounced 

t  "  for  if  PoMeMlon  bo  PoisoD  —and  imPttftei  thoM  main 
Th«  HcttdB  of  Holy  Charehf 

It  were  Obarltj  to  disOhargr  them  fbr  Holy  Ofatnoh  Mkt| 
And  Purge  them  of  the  old  Poteon." — p.  988. 

8m  the  whole  passage. 

'  See  Pawns  iy.  where  Waster  refuses  to  Work,  and  Piers  snmmoni  Want 
to  SMse  him  by  the  paunch,  and  wring  him  well.  The  whole  contrast  of 
the  indnstrions  and  idle  poor  is  remarkable.  Also  the  Impostors  and  Jolly 
Beggars,  as  of  our  own  days,  and  the  fkyorable  view  of  "  Qod*s  Minstrels.** 
—  Whitaker,  p.  154.    This  passage  was  not  in  ICr.  Wright's  copy. 
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as  sternly  as  by  the  political  economy  of  our  own,  stall 
less  of  the  religious  mendicant.  Both  these  are  fierce- 
ly excluded  from  his  all-embracing  charity.^ 

Langland  k  Antipapal,  yet  he  can  admire  an  ideal 
Pope,  a  general  pacificator,  reconciling  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  world  to  universal  amity.^  It  is  the  actual 
Pope,  the  Fope  of  Avignon  or  of  Rome,  levying  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  slay  mankind,  who  is  the  object 
of  his  bitter  invective.®  The  Cardinals  he  denounces 
with  the  same  indignant  scorn ;  but  chiefly  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate,  whom  he  has  seen  in  England  riding  in  his 
pride  and  pomp,  with  lewdness,  rapacity,  merciless  ex- 
tortion, insolence  in  his  train.^  Above  idl,  his  hatred  (it 
might  seem  that  on  this  all  honest  English  indignation 
was  agreed)  is  against  die  Mendicant  orders.  Of  the 
older  monks  there  is  almost  total  silence.  For  St.  Bene- 
dict, for  St.  Dominic,  for  St.  Francis  he  has  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence.^  But  it  is  against  their  degenerate 
sons  that  he  arrays  his  allegorical  Host ;  the  Friars  fiu> 

i  Pan.  yL  p.  76. 

I '« SltlMB  Pnjwl  to  th«  Pop#,— hftM  Pltj  of  Holy  Cbiiioh, 
And  DO  Once  to  Qrant  —  till  Good  lore  w«ra, 
Amoof  all  Kind  of  KiBfi  — otw  Ohilitfin  pMplo, 
Oommuid  all  (knJbmon  that  anj  King  ihrlrs 
K^)ola  him  Pmm  for  hit  Penano«  — and  Parpetuml  fbrgtroMiiu'*— p.  85. 

*  Sii^ony  and  Civil  go  to  Rome  to  pot  themselyes  under  the  Pope^a  pfo- 
tection.  — P.  m.  p.  as. 


"  And  God  amend  the  Pope  —  that  PiUeth  H0I7  Ohoxeh, 
And  Olaimettk  by  ftnoe  to  be  King— to  be  Keeper  oyer  Ohrigtandan, 
And  Oonnteth  not  bow  Ohzistian  Men  be  Killed  and  robbed, 
And  Flndeth  folk  to  Fight,  —  and  Christian  blood  to  spUL" 

Do  Beet,  p.  1,  p.  SW. 
Compare  p.  997. 

«  *<  The  Ooantry  Is  the  Corteder,  —  that  Cardinals  Come  in. 
And  whoe  they  Lie  and  Linger,  —  Lediery  there  relgneth  " 

Wrlght,p.«tt. 
•  PaM.  T.  p.  m 
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nish  every  impersonated  vice,  are  foes  to  every  virtue ; 
his  bitterest  satire,  his  keenest  irony  (and  these  weapons 
he  wields  with  wonderful  poetic  force)  are  against  their 
dissoluteness,  their  idleness,  their  pride,  their  rapacity 
their  arts,  their  lies,  their  hypocrisy,  their  intrusion 
into  the  fiinctions  of  the  Clergy,  their  delicate  attire, 
their  dainty  feasts,  their  magnificent  buildings,^  even 
their  proud  learning;  above  all  their  hardness,  their 
pitilessness  to  the  poor,  their  utter  want  of  charity, 
which  with  Langland  is  the  virtue  of  virtues. 

Against  the  Clergy  he  is  hardly  less  severe  ;^  he 
sternly  condemns  their  dastardly  desertion  of  their 
flocks,  when  during  the  great  plague  they  crowded  to 
London  to  live  an  idle  life :  that  idle  life  he  describes 
with  singular  spirit  and  zest.  Yet  he  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  Priesthood  as  of  Divine  institution.  Against 
the  whole  host  of  officials,  pardoners,  summoners,  Arch- 
deacons, and  their  functionaries  ;  against  lawyers,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  he  is  everywhere  fiercely  and 
contemptuously  criminatory. 

His  political  views  are  remarkable.'    He  has  a  notion 

1  He  sooflb  at  those  who  wish  their  names  to  appear  in  the  rich  painted 
windows  of  the  Franciscan  churches.  The  Friar  absolves  Mede  {Bribery y 

**  And  sithen  he  seyde, 
We  have  a  window  in  werkynge. 
Woldest  thou  glue  that  gable, 
And  graye  there  thy  name, 
Nigher  should  thy  soul  be 
HeaTtn  to  haTe."  ~  Wright,  p.  46. 

There  is  a  ftill  account  in  " the  Creed"  of  a  spadoos  and  splendid  domini- 
can  Conyent,  yery  carious.  **  The  Creed  **  is  of  a  later  date,  bj  another 
author,  an  ayowed  Lollard. 

s  He  declares  that  the  Clergy  shall  fall  as  the  Templars  had  fhllen. »  Do 
Bet,  i.  p.  997.    But  compare  Wright,  i.  p.  288. 

*  There  is  a  strange  cross  of  ari^tocratical  fueling  in  Langland*s  leyelUng 
aotions.  That  slayes  and  bastards  should  be  advanced  to  be  clergymen  is  a 
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of  a  king  ruling  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  with 
Reason  for  his  chancellor,  Conscience  for  his  justiciary. 
On  such  a  King  the  commonalty  would  cheerfully  and 
amply  bestow  su£Bcient  revenue  for  all  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  even  for  his 
conquests.  No  doubt  that  Commonalty  would  first 
have  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the  hierarchy.^  He  is 
not  absolutely  superior  to  that  hatred  of  the  French, 
nor  even  to  the  ambition  for  the  conquest  of  France 
engendered  by  Eklward's  wars  and  by  his  victories. 
And  yet  his  shrewd  common-sense  cannot  but  see  die 
mjustice  and  cruelty  of  those  aggressive  and  sanguinary 
wars.* 

As  a  Poet  Langland  has  many  high  qualities.  He 
is  creating  his  own  language,  and  that  in  a  rude  and 
remote  province:  its  groundwork  is  Saxon-English, 
exclusively  so  in  most  of  its  words  and  in  its  idioms. 
It  admits  occasionally  French  words,  but  they  appear 
like  strangers ;  his  Latinisms,  and  words  of  Latin  de- 

trying  grievmnoe.  Thej  should  be  sons  of  franklins  and  ft^eemen,  if  not 
of  Lords: 

**  And  suoh  BondniMns  Bairns  have  Baen  Bii4e  Bishops, 
And  Barons  Bastards  hare  Baen  Arebdeaeons, 

And  Soapen  (soap-boilers)  and  thdr  Sons  tar  SOver  hate  been  Kn%htsi, 
And  Lords  sons  their  Labourers." 

The  Barons  mortgaged  their  estates  to  go  to  the  wan.  Thej  were  bonght, 
tliis  is  curious,  by  traders. 

1  What  the  Commons  require  of  the  King  is  Law,  Lore,  and  Truth,  and 
himself  for  their  Lord  antecedent  (p.  57): 

««  And  I  dare  Lay  my  Ufe  that  Love  ivoold  Lend  that  rflter 
To  Wage  (to  pay  the  wages  of)  them,  and  help  Win  that  then  WItSest  sllsr 
More  than  aU  the  Merchants,  or  than  Che  Mitred  Bishops, 
Or  Lombards  of  Luoca,  that  Lire  by  Lore  as  Jews." — p.  74. 

*  Had  Mede  been  Seneschal  in  France,  K.  Edward  wonld  have 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  —  Pass.  iv.  p.  51.    In  another 
he  had  won  Prance  by  gentleness.  —  Do  Wei,  p.  950. 
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scent,  might  aeein  drawn  directly  from  the  Vulgate 
Scriptures  and  the  Church  services.  These  he  con- 
Ptantlj  cites  in  the  original  Latin.  With  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliteration  there  is  a  cadence  or  rhythm  in  his 
verse ;  while  Chaucer  is  writii^  in  rhyme  Langland 
seems  utterly  ignorant  of  that  poetic  artifice.  The 
whole  poem  is  an  allegory,  by  no  means  without  plan, 
but  that  plan  obscure,  broken,  and  confused  ;  I  am  in- 
clined  to  think  wanting  its  close.  The  Allegory  is  all 
his  own.  The  universal  outburst  of  Allegory  at  this 
time  in  Paris,  in  Grermany,  in  England  is  remarkable. 
It  had  full  vogue  in  Paris,  in  Rutebeuf,  and  in  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  which  Chaucer  translated  into 
English,  As  the  chivalrous  romance  and  the  fabUaux 
had  yielded  to  the  allegorical  poem,  so  also  the  drama. 
It  might  seem,  as  we  have  said,  as  if  the  awakening 
moral  sense  of  men,  weary  of  the  saints,  and  angels, 
and  devils,  delighted  in  those  impersoni^ons  of  the 
unchristian  vices  and  Christian  virtues.  That  which 
to  us  is  languid,  wearisome,  unreal,  seized  most  power- 
fully on  the  imagination  of  all  orders.  Nor  bad  alle- 
gory fiiLQlled  its  office  in  the  imaginative  realm  of 
letters  till  it  had  called  forth  Spenser  and  Bunyan. 
Langland,  I  am  disposed  to  tliink,  approaches  much 
nearer  to  Bunyan  than  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  to 
the  Fairy  Queen.  But  Langland,  with  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  clearness,  and  originality,  had  too  much 
which  was  temporary,  much  which  could  not  but 
become  obsolete.  Bunyan's  vision  was  more  simple, 
had  more,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of  the  moral,  or  of 
the  scheme,  of  perpetual,  universal  Christianity.  But 
Spenser  himself  has  hardly  surpassed  some  few  touches 
by   which   Langland   has   designated  his   personages; 
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and  there  is  at  times  a  keen  quiet  irony  too  fine  for 
Banyan. 

The  Poem  is  manifestly  in  two  parts:  the  poet, 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  Hilk,  beholds  the  whole  world ; 
eastward  a  magnificent  tower,  the  dwelling  of  Truth ; 
opposite  a  deep  dale,  the  abode  of  unblessed  spirits 
betwe^i  them  a  wide  plain,  in  which  mankind  are  fol- 
lowing all  their  arocations.  He  dwells  rapidly  on  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  all  Orders.  A  stately  lady,  in 
white  raiment  (Holy  Church)  ofiers  herself  as  guide 
to  the  Castle  of  Truth,  in  which  is  seated  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  The  first  five  passages  of  the  first  part  are 
on  the  redress  of  civil  wrongs,  the  last  on  the  correc- 
tion of  religious  abuses.  Mede  (Bribery)  with  all  her 
crew  are  on  one  side ;  Conscience,  who  refuses  to  be 
wedded  to  Mede,^  with  Reason  on  the  other.  It  closes 
with  the  King's  appointment  of  Conscience  as  his  Jus- 
ticiary, of  Reason  as  his  Chancellor.  In  the  Sixth 
Passage  the  Dreamer  awakes ;  he  encounters  Reason. 
As  Reason  with  Conscience  is  the  great  antagonist  of 
social  and  political  evil,  so  again.  Reason,  vested  as  a 
Pope,  with  Conscience  as  his  Cross  Bearer,  is  alone  to 


^  GoDsdence  objeota  to  Mede  that  she  is  fiJse  and  flutUeu,  i 
Men  bj  her  treaeinre,  leading  wires  and  widows  to  wantonness.  Falsehood 
and  she  undid  the  King's  Father  (Edward  II. )« poisoned  Popee,  impaired 
Holy  Church;  she  is  a  strompet  to  the  basest  Sixonrs  of  the  common  law, 
■ommonera  of  the  dvil  law  prize  her  highlj,  sheriA  of  ooonties  woold  be 
■ndoce  withont  her,  for  she  causes  men  to  forfeit  lands  and  Dyes;  she 
bribes  gaolers  to  let  out  prisoners,  imprisons  true  men,  hangs  the  innocent 
She  cares  not  for  behig  excommunicated  in  the  Consistory  Court;  she  boyi 
absolution  by  a  cope  to  the  Commissaiy.  She  can  do  almost  as  much  work 
as  the  King's  Privy  Seal  in  190  days.  She  is  intimate  with  the  Pope,  as 
proTisors  show.  She  and  Simony  seal  his  Bnlls.  She  consecrates  BislMps 
without  learning.  She  presents  Rectors  to  prebends,  maintains  priests  in 
keeping  concubines  and  begetting  bastards  contrary  to  the  Canon,  &c.  te 
-P.  iiL  p.  46. 
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Biibdcie  religious  evil.  For  that  evil  Gtxl  is  Tisiting' 
the  earth  with  awful  pestilenoes  and  storms.  To  avert 
God's  wrath  the  domestic  duties  must  be  observed  with 
fervent  affection;  the  Pope  must  have  piiy  on  the 
Church,  the  religious  Orders  keep  to  their  rule,  those 
who  go  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Saints  seek  rather  Truth. 
Truth  is  the  one  eternal  object  of  man.  After  I^peni- 
ance  has  brought  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  confe^^ 
sion^  (a  strange  poweriul  passage),  Hope  Uows  a 
trumpet,  whose  blast  is  to  compel  mankind  to  teek 
Grace  from  Christ  to  find  out  Truth.  But  no  pilgrim 
who  has  wandered  over  the  world  can  show  the  way 
to  Truth.  Now  suddenly  arises  Piers  Ploughman ;  he 
has  long  known  Truth ;  he  has  been  her  &ithM  fol- 
lower. Meekness  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
the  way  to,  Grace  is  the  Portress  of  the  noble  Castle 
of.  Truth.  After  some  time  Truth  reveals  herself* 
She  commands  Piers  to  stay  at  home,  to  tend  his 
plough  ;  of  the  young  peasantry  industry  in  their  call- 
ing is  their  highest  duty ;  to  the  laborious  poor  is  of- 
fered plenary  pardon,  and  to  those  who  protect  them. 
Kings  who  rulie  in  righteousness,  holy  Bishops  who 
justly  maintain  Church  discipline.  Less  plenary  pardon 
is  bestowed  on  less  perfect  men,  merchants,  lawyers 
who  plead  for  hire.     What  is  this  pardon  ?  it  i»  read 

I  The  oonftflsioii  of  coyetoiuness  is  admirable:  ~ 

"  Dld0t  «hoa  «T«r  midw  rMtttatkm  t 
T«,  1 90M  BoblMd  •omt  Ohapmen,  and  Blfled  tbftkf  trankf ." 

Oretousneas  would  go  hang  henelf —  bat  even  ibr  her  Repentance  bM 
•emfort:  — 


**  Have  Merej  iB  tfaj  mbd— and  wMh  thy  Mcmth  I 
fte  QoddM  Marey  to  Mors  —  than  all  his  other  woriu. 
And  all  the  WiokedneM  of  the  Worid  —  that  man  might  Work  or  think 
If  no  More  to  the  Meny  of  Qod  —  than  in  the  Sea  a  g lede  (a  epuk  of  lia|.  ^ 

Wcti;fat,p.9A 
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by  a  PrieBt ;  it  coDtaios  bat  these  words :  ^*  Thej  that 
have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  eternal«  they  that  have 
done  evil  into  everlasting  fire/'^ 

Thus  with  Piers  Ploughman,  a  holy  Christian  life,  a 
life  of  love,  of  charity,  al  charity  especially  to  the  poor, 
is  all  in  all ;  on  the  attainment  of  that  life  dwells  the 
second  Vision,  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.  There  are 
three  personages  by  the  plain  names  of  Do  Well,  Do 
Bet  (do  better),  and  Do  Best.  The  whole  of  this 
ascent  through  the  different  degrees  of  the  Christian 
life  is  described  with  wonderful  felicity ;  every  power, 
attribute,  feculty  of  man,  every  virtue,  every  vice  is 
impersonated  with  the  utmost  life  and  truth.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  final  end  of  Do  Well,  is  charity.  Do  Bet 
appears  to  have  a  higher  o£Bce,  to  teach  other  men ;  and 
this  part  closes  with  a  splendid  description  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  passion,  and  that  which  displays  die 
poetic  power  of  Rob^  Langland  higher  perhaps  than 
any  other  passage,  that  mysterious  part  of  the  Saviour's 
function  between  his  passion  and  resurrection  commonly 
called  the  ^*  harrowing  of  hell,"  the  deliverance  of  th6 
spirits  in  prison.'    In  Do  Best  Piers  Ploughman  i^ 

UtUMdded-* 

<*  For  wise  men  Un  holdaa 
To  PniohMe  yon  Psxdon  and  ttM  Popet  bulks, 
At  the  Drnadftil  Doom  when  the  Dead  ahall  aiiaa, 
And  0«ne  all  befbre  Ohrtati  MOonnts  to  ytold 
Hoir  ttaota  LoddflH  thy  Uft  here,  Mid  hto  lAwi  kapt.    •    •         • 
A  Po«eh  Aill  of  PudoDfl  UMTe,  nor  Prorineiala  Latten, 
Thoogh  ye  be  Vbund  in  the  rratemitj  of  all  the  f^or  OrdacSi 
And  hMin  InDulgenoaa  Doable  fl>Id,  If  Do  Wei  yon  help 
I  eel  yottf  fetanla  and  yvnr  Pwdona  ntOM  Plift  ip«lh.» 

Wilght,l.^ieOi 

>  It  is  odd  that  Mahamet  (Mahomet)  defeada  the  nahn  of  Lucifer  i^aimt 
Aie  Lord  with  gwu  and  maogooels  —  a  whimaical  anticipation  of  MiltoA. 
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pears  as  a  kbd  of  impersonation  of  the  Saviour,  or  of 
his  faith ;  the  Ho] j  Ghost  descends  upon  him  in  light* 
ning;  Grace  arrajs  him  with  wonderful  power  to 
sustain  the  war  with  coming  Antichrist;  Piety  has 
bestowed  upon  him  four  stout  oxen  (the  Evangelists) 
to  till  the  earth  ;  four  bullocks  to  harrow  the  land  (the 
four  Latin  Fathers),  who  harrow  into  it  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  the  grain  which  Piers  sows  is  the 
cardinal  virtues.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  resur- 
rection and  war  of  Antichrist,  in  which  Piers,  if  victor, 
is  hardly  victor  —  "a  cold  and  comfortless  conclusion," 
says  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  Whitaker.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  the  actual  or  the  designed  conclusion. 
The  last  Passage  of  Do  Best  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  to  be  so  much  shorter  than  the  others.     The 

''  There  had  been  a  loud  ciy,  Lift  np  your  heads,  ve  gates,  and  be  je  lift 
up,  je  eyerlasting  doors."    At  length, 

"  What  Lord  art  tiiou  ?  qnoth  Ludftr.   A  Toioe  aLond  said, 
Tb«  Lord  of  Might  aod  of  HeaTOfO,  that  Made  aU  thiogi, 
Duke  of  this  Dim  place.    Anon  noDo  the  gatee 
That  Ohriflt  may  oomen  in,  the  Eing'a  sod  of  heaven. 
And  with  that  Braak  HcU  Brake,  with  aU  BeUal's  Ban, 
Nor  any  Wight  or  Ward  Wide  opened  the  gatee, 
Patiiarohs  and  Prophets,  Popolos  in  tenehrls, 
Sang  out  with  Saint  John,  Soee  Ajpttus  Dei.'' 

I  am  tempted  to  give  the  doee  of  this  canto —  so  characteristie  of  the 
He  had  said  in  Latin,  Mercy  and  Charity  have  met  together;  Bighte< 
ftM8  and  Peace  have  Idssed  each  other:  — 

**  Tmth  Tnunpeted  them,  and  sang  *  Te  Deom  landamns,' 
And  then  saLuted  Love,  in  a  Lond  note, 

leoe  qnam  bomnn  et  qnam  Joeundnm  eet  habitare  fkatres  in  nana, 
nil  the  Bay  Bawned,  there  Bamsels  Baonied. 
Tliat  men  Bang  to  the  Besurrection.    And  with  that  I  awaked, 
And  called  Kitty  my  wife,  and  Kalotte  my  danghter, 
A  BJae  and  go  Reverence  Gods  Reeurreccion, 
And  Creep  on  knees  to  the  Oroos,  and  Kiss  it  A>r  a  Jewel, 
And  Rightftillest  of  tleUquefl,  none  Richer  on  earth, 
VOr  (k)di  Blessed  Body  it  Bare  fbr  onr  Bote  (good). 
And  it  a  Feareth  the  Fiend ;  for  soch  is  the  might, 
May  no  Orisly  Ohost  Glide  where  it  tthadowetii.^' 
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poet  may  have  broken  off  indeed  in  sad  despondency, 
and  left  his  design  unfinished ;  he  may  have  been  pre- 
vented from  its  completion;  or,  what  is  fiu:  less  im- 
probable, considering  the  way  in  which  the  Poem  has 
survived,  the  end  may  have  been  lost. 

The  Poet  who  could  address  such  opinions,  though 
wrapt  up  in  prudent  allegory,  to  the  popular  ear,  to  the 
ear  of  the  peasantry  of  England  ;  the  pe<^e  who  could 
listen  with  delight  to  such  strains,  were  fiur  advanced 
towards  a  revolt  from  Latin  Christianily.  Truth,  true 
religion,  was  not  to  be  found  with,  it  was  not  known 
by.  Pope,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Clergy,  Monks,  Frian. 
It  was  to  be  sought  by  man  himself,  by  the  individual 
man,  by  the  poorest  man,  under  the  sole  guidance  of 
Reason,  Conscience,  and  of  the  Grace  of  God,  vouch- 
safed directly,  not  through  any  intermediate  human 
being,  or  even  Sacrament,  to  the  self-directing  soul. 
If  it  yet  respected  all  existing  doctrines,  it  respected 
them  not  as  resting  on  traditional  or  sacerdotal  auth<»r- 
ity.  There  is  a  manifest  appeal  throughout,  an  uncon- 
scious installation  of  Scripture  alone,^  as  the  ultimate 
judge ;  the  test  of  everything  is  a  moral  and  purely 
religious  one,  its  agreement  with  holiness  and  charity. 

English  prose  in  Wyclifie's  Bible,  the  higher  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  its  true  &ther,  Chaucer,  maintained  this 
prevailing  and  dominant  Teutonism.    Wycli£fe's  Bible, 

1 '<  And  it  Bun  to  Rtligioii,  Mid  bftCh  B«ii<l0x«d  <h«  BIbto, 
And  PmolMth  to  tho  Poopla  Si.  Psol'i  words." 

Wzi^t,p.lfie. 

He  qaot«8,  "Te  snflter  fbols  glAdly"  (1  Cor.).  Is  thia  WydHfe?  Cksgj 
(Theology)  weds  a  wife;  her  name  in  Scripture.  —  Wright,  p.  182.  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  famous  prophecy,  ascribed  to  Laiig> 
land,  about  the  King  who  should  suppress  the  monasteries,  is  merely  a 
TBgae  and  general  prediction ;  though  the  naming  the  Abbot  of  Abiogdoa 
M  a  lucky  cohiddence.  —  See  Wright,  p  193. 
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as  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so  entirely 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Latinity  as  our  later  ver< 
sions ;  but  this  first  bold  assertion  of  Teutonic  inde* 
pendence  immeasurably  strengthened,  even  in  its  Ian* 
guage,  that  independence.  It  tasked  the  language,  as 
it  were,  to  its  utmost  vigor,  copiousness,  and  flexibility : 
and  by  thus  putting  it  to  the  trial,  forced  out  all  those 
latent  and  undeyeloped  quaUties.  It  was  constantly 
striving  to  be  English,  and  by  striving  became  so  more 
and  more.  Compare  the  freedom  and  versatility  of 
Wyclifle's  Bible  with  Wyclifle's  Tracts.  Wycliffe  has 
not  only  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  purer  and  more 
free  religion,  he  is  becoming  a  master  of  purer  and 
more  free  English. 

Geoffi'ey  Ohaucer,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
poets,  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  being 
most  emphatically  an  English  poet.  Chaucer  lived  in 
courts  and  castles :  he  was  in  the  service  a(  the  Kingy 
he  was  a  retainer  of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
the  court  and  in  the  casde,  no  doubt,  if  anywhere,  with 
the  Norman  chivalrous  magnificence  lingered  whatever 
remained  of  Norman  manners  and  language.  Chaucer 
had  served  in  the  armies  of  King  Edward  III. ;  he  had 
seen  almost  all  the  more  flourishing  countries,  many  of 
the  great  cities,  of  the  Continent,  of  Flanders,  France, 
Italy.  It  may  be  but  a  romantic  tradition,  that  at  the 
wedding  of  Violante  to  the  great  Duke  of  Milan  he 
hid  seen  Petrarch,  perhaps  Boccaccio,  and  that  Froia* 
sart  too  was  present  at  that  splendid  festival.  It  may 
be  but  a  groundless  inference  from  a  misinterpreted 
passage  in  his  poems,  tliat  he  had  conviBrsed  with  Pe* 
trarch  (November,  1372)  ;  but  there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  that  Chaucer  was  at  Genoa  under  a  commis* 

TOL.  YIU.  25 
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sion  from  the  Crown.  He  visited  brilliant  Florence, 
perhaps  others  of  the  noble  cities  of  Italy.  Five  years 
later  he  was  in  Flanders  and  at  Paris.  In  1378  he 
went  with  the  Embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of  a  French 
Princess  for  the  yoong  Richard  <^  Bordeaux.  Still 
later  he  was  at  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  Visconti  at 
Milan.^  Chaucer  was  master  of  the  whole  range  of 
vernacular  poetry,  which  was  bursting  forth  in  sudi 
young  and  prodigal  vigor,  in  the  languages  bom  finom 
the  Romance  Latin.  He  had  read  D^mte,  he  had  read 
Petrarch;  to  Boccaccio  he  owed  the  groundwork  of 
two  of  his  best  poems — the  Enight^s  Tale  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite  and  Griselidis.  I  cannot  but  think  that  he 
was  fiuniliar  with  the  Troubadour  poetiy  of  the  Langue 
d^Oc ;  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  he  knew  well  the  kni^tly 
tales  of  the  Trouv^res  and  the  Fabliaux,  as  well  as  the 
later  allegorical  school,  which  was  then  in  the  hei^ 
of  its  fashion  in  Paris.  He  translated  the  Romance  oi 
the  Rose. 

It  is  indeed  extraOTdinary  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
medisBval,  or  post-medisaval  poetry  (with  the  great  ex* 
ception  of  the  Dantesque  vision  of  the  other  world) 
summed  up,  and  as  it  were  represented  by  Chancer  in 
one  or  more  perfect  examples,  and  so  offered  to  the 
English  people.  There  is  the  legend  of  martyrdom  in 
Constance  dP  Surrie ;  the  miracle  legend,  not  without 
its  harsh  alloy  of  hatred  to  the  unbeliever,  in  Hu^  of 
Lincoln  ;  the  wild,  strange,  stirring  adventures  told  in 
the  free  prolix  Epopee  of  the  Trouvdre,  in  its  roman- 
ticized classic  form,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida;  in  the 
wilder  Oriental  strain  of  magic  and  glamour  in  the  half- 

^  Oupan  the  Uvti  of  Chaucer,  especially  the  latest  by  Sir  Hank  ine» 
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told  tale  of  Camboscan ;  the  chivalrous  ia  Pakmon 
and  Arcite ;  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added  the  noble 
Franklin's  Tale.  There  is  the  Fabliau  in  its  best,  in 
its  tender  and  graceful  form,  in  Griselidis  ;  in  its  gayer 
and  more  licentious,  in  January  and  May;  in  its 
coarser,  more  broadly  humorous,  and,  to  our  finer  man- 
ners, rqmlsiye,  Miller's  Tale ;  and  in  that  of  the  Reve. 
The  unfinished  Sir  Thopas  might  seem  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Ariosto  or  Cervantes,  or  of  lighter  or  later  poets, 
was  struggling  for  precocious  being.  There  is  the 
genial  apologue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  might 
seem  an  episode  firom  the  universal  brute  Epic,  the 
Latin,  or  Flemish,  or  German  or  French  Reynard 
The  nK»ie  cumbrous  and  sustained  French  allegory  ap 
pears  in  the  translation  of  the  fiomaunt  of  -the  Rosa 
the  more  rich  and  simple  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
There  are  a  few  slighter  pieces  which  may  call  to  mind 
the  Lais  and  Serventes  of  the  South. 

Yet  all  the  while  Chaucer  in  thought,  in  character, 
m  language,  is  English  —  resolutely,  determinately,  al« 
most  boastfnlly  English.^  The  creation  of  native  poe- 
try  was  his  deliberate  aim ;  and  already  that  broad, 
practical,  humorous  yet  serious  view  of  life,  of  life  in 
its  infinite  variety,  that  which  reaches  its  height  in 
Shakspeare,  has  b^nn  to  reveal  itself  in  Chaucer. 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  even  in  the  Preface,  represent, 
as  in  a  moving  comedy,  the  whole  social  state  of  th 
limes ;  they  display  human  character  in  action  as  in 

^  There  is  a  carioiu  pessage  in  the  Piologae  to  the  Testament  of  Lore  on 
tlie  soyeran  wits  in  Latin  and  in  French.  **  Let  then  Clerices  enditen  in 
Latin,  (br  they  have  the  propertie  of  science,  and  the  knowlege  in  that  fiM- 
Qltie;  and  let  Frenchmen  in  their  French  also  enditen  their  qoaint  termea, 
for  it  is  kindely  to  their  monthes;  and  let  us  shew  our  fantasies  in  sncl« 
werdes  m  wee  leameden  q(  our  damea  tongtie."  —  Fbl.  S71 
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q)eech;  and  that  character  is  the  man  himself,  th« 
whole  man,  with  all  his  mingling,  shifting,  crossing 
contradictory  passions,  motives,  pectdiarities,  his  great- 
nesses and  weaknesses,  his  virtaes  and  his  \'aiiities 
every  one  is  perfectly  human,  yet  every  one  the  indi- 
vidual man,  with  the  very  dress,  gesture,  look,  speech, 
tone  of  the  individual.  There  is  an  examjJe  of  every 
order  and  class  of  society,  high,  low,  secular,  religions. 
As  yet  each  is  distinct  in  his  class,  as  his  class  fix)iD 
others.  Contrast  Chaucer^s  pilgrims  with  the  youths 
and  damsels  of  Boccaccio.  Exquisitely  as  these  are 
drawn^  and  in  some  respects  finely  touched,  they  are 
all  of  one  gay  light  class ;  almost  any  one  might  tell 
any  tale  with  equal  propriety ;  they  di£^  in  name,  in 
nothing  else. 

In  his  religious  characters,  if  not  in  his  religious  tales 
(rdigion  is  still  man's  dominant  motive),  Chaucer  is 
by  no  means  the  least  happy.  In  that  which  is  purdy 
leligioua .  the  poet  himself  is  profoundly  religious  ;  in 
hit  Prayer  to  the  Virgin,  written  for  the  Duchess 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  for  whom  also  he  poured  forth 
his  sad  elegy ;  in  his  G^tle  Martyrs  St.  Constantia  and 
St.  Cecilia :  he  is  not  without  his  touch  of  bigotry,  as 
hflis  been  said,  in  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  But  the  strong 
Teutonic  good  sense  of  Chaucer  had  looked  more 
deeply  into  the  whole  monastic  and  sacerdotal  system. 
His  wisdom  betrays  itself  in  his  most  mirthful,  as  in 
his  eoarsest  humor.  He  who  drew  the  Monk,  the  Par- 
doner, the  Friar  Limitour,  the  Summoner,  had  seen 
far  more  than  the  outer  form,  the  worldliness  of  the 
Churchman,  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  the  extortions 
of  the  friars,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  of  the  Ecclesiastics  themsdves :  he  had  pen** 
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^trated  into  the  inner  deptlis  of  the  religion.  Yet  his 
wisdom,  even  in  his  most  biting  passages,  is  tempered 
with  charity.  Though  every  order,  the  Abbot,  the  Pri- 
oress, the  Friar,  the  Pardoner,  the  Summoner,  are  im- 
|>ersonated  to  the  life,  with  all  their  weaknesses,  follies^ 
afiectations,  even  vices  and  fiilsehoods,  in  unsparing 
freedom,  in  fearless  truth,  yet  none,  or  hardly  one,  is 
absolutely  odious ;  the  jolly  hunting  Abbot,  with  his 
dainty  horses,  their  bridles  jingling  in  the  wind,  his 
greyhounds,  his  bald  shining  head,  his  portly  person, 
his  hood  fastened  with  a  rich  pin  in  a  love-biot :  the 
tender  and  delicate  Prioress,  with  what  we  should  now 
call  her  sentimentality,  virtuous  no  doubt,  but  with  her 
broad  and  somewhat  suspicious  motto  about  all-con- 
quering love  :  the  Friar,  who  so  sweetly  heard  confes- 
sion, and  gave  such  pleasant  absolution,  urging  men, 
instead  of  weeping  and  prayers,  to  give  silver  to  the 
friars ;  with  his  lisping  voice  and  twinkling  eyes,  yet 
the  best  beggar  in  his  house,  to  whom  the  poorest 
widow  could  not  deny  a  farthing :  the  Pardoner  with 
his  wallet  in  his  lap,  brimfiil  of  pardons  from  Rome, 
with  his  relics  ot  pillowbeer  covered  with  part  of  our 
Ladjr's  veil  and  the  glass  vessel  with  pig*8  bones :  yet 
in  Church  the  Pardoner  was  a  noble  Eicclesiast,  read 
well,  dianted  with  such  moving  tones,  that  no  one 
could  resist  him  and  not  throw  silver  into  the  oflfertory. 
The  Summoner,  whose  office  and  the  Archdeacon' 
Court  in  which  he  officiated  seem  to  have  been  most 
unpopular,  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colors,  with  his  fire* 
red  cherubim's  face,  lecherous,  venal,  licentious.  Above 
all,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Chaucer  has  thrown  oflF  Roman 
mediaeval  Sacerdotalism ;  he  feels  his  proper  place  ;  he 
arrays  himself  only  in  the  virtues  which  are  the  essence 
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of  hifl  holy  function.  This  nnriyalled  pictore  is  the 
most  powerful  because  the  most  quiet,  uninsulting,  un- 
ezasperating  satire.  Chaucer's  Parish  Priest  mi^t 
have  been  drawn  from  Wycliffe,  from  Wydiflfe  at  Lntr 
t^nf^orth,  not  at  Oxford,  from  Wycliflfe,  not  the  fierce 
controversialist,  but  the  affectionate  and  beloved  teacher 
of  his  humble  flock.  The  Priest's  Tale  is  a  sermon, 
prolix  indeed,  but,  except  in  urging  ccmfession  and 
holding  up  the  confessorial  o£Bce  of  the  Priesthood, 
purely  and  altogether  moral  in  its  scope  and  language.^ 
The  translation  of  the  Romaunt  of  die  Rose,  with  all 
its  unmitigated  bitterness  against  the  Friars,  is  a  fiip- 
llier  illustration  of  the  religious  mind  of  Chaucer.  If 
we  could  interpret  with  any  certainty  the  allegory  and 
the  mystic  and  poetic  prose  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
we  might  hope  for  more  light  on  the  religion  and  on 
the  later  period  of  Chaucer's  life.^  It  is  evident  that 
at  that  time,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in 
disgrace  and  in  priscm.  Other  documents  show  that 
his  pensions  or  allowances  from  the  Crown  were,  for  a 
time  at  least,  withdrawn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
imprisonment  arose  out  of  some  turbulent  and  popuhur 
movements  in  the  City  of  London.  There  is  every 
probability  that  these  movements  were  coimected  wiUi 
the  struggle  to  reinvest  the  Wycliffite  (and  so  long  as 
the   Lancastrian    party   was   Wycli£Ste)    Lancastrian 


^  I  hav«  Httle  doubt  that  in  the  Retractation  aacrilMd  to  Chanoer  at  tfat 
doM  of  this  Sennon,  ^Tyrwhitt  is  right  in  that  part  which  he  marka  fi>r  bt» 
terpolation.    Read  the  passage  without  it,  all  is  dear. 

*  Speght  in  his  argnment  to  the  Testament  at  Love,  if  it  be  Speght*a. 
'^  Chanoer  did  compile  this  booke  as  a  comfort  to  himselAs  after  great  greefts 
conceived  for  some  rash  attempts  of  the  Commons,  with  which  bee  bad 
jojned,  an  J  thereby  was  in  fears  to  lose  the  fiiYonr  of  his  best  friends.*'  — 
F01.S72. 
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Mayor,^  John  of  Northampton  in  the  civic  dignity. 
The  Londoners  were  Lollards,  and  if  on  the  people's 
side.  Chancer  was  on  the  Lollards'  side.  Chancer,  in 
his  imprisonment,  wonld,  like  Boethius  of  old,  from 
whom  the  Testament  of  Lave  was  imitated,  seek  con-* 
solation,  bnt  his  consolation  is  in  religion,  not  philos* 
ophy.  His  aspiration  is  after  the  beautifid  and  all- 
excelling  Margarita,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  who,  like 
the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  seems  at  once  an  ideal  or  ideal- 
ized mistress,  and  the  impersonation  of  pure  rdigion. 
Love  alone  can  bestow  on  him  this  predons  boon  ;  and 
divine  love,  as  nsual,  borrowing  some  of  its  imagery 
and  language  from  human  love,  purifies  and  exalts  the 
soul  of  the  poet  for  this  great  blessing  by  imparting 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  works  of  his  power,  and 
the  works  of  his  grace  and  glory.  More  than  this  the 
obstinate  obscurity  of  the  allegory  refrises  to  reveal. 

We  must  turn  again  to  Grermany,  which  we  left  in 
its  intermediate  state  of  slowly  dawning  Teutonism* 
Germany,  it  has  been  seen,  rejected  the  first  free  move* 
ment  of  her  kindred  Teutons  in  England,  because  it 
was  taken  up  with .  such  passionate  zeal  by  the  hostile 
Sclavonians.  The  reformation  in  Bohemia,  followed 
by  its  wild  and  cruel  wars,  civil  and  fi^reign,  threw 
back  the  German  mind  in  aversion  and  terror  upon 
Latin  Christianity.  Yet  Teutonism  coily  slumbered, 
it  was  not  extinguished ;  it  was  too  deeply  rooted : 

I  Sm  the  whole  Yerjr  curious  but  obscure  passage,  M.  277 :  **  Then,  La<- 
dy,  I  thought  that  eveiy  man  that  by  anje  way  of  right,  rightftiUy  done, 
may  helpe  any  commune  (helpe)  to  been  saved.'*  Chaucer  was  in  the  se- 
crets of  his  party,  whidi  he  was  urged  to  betray.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Uie  "  citie  of  London,  which  is  to  me  so  deare  and  sweet,  in  which  I  was 
fl>rth  growne ;  and  more  kindly  love  have  I  to  that  place  than  to  anye  other 
m  yearth  " 
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it  had  been  slowly  growing  .up  fipom  ita  undying  root 
for  centartes.  The  strife  of  ages  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  could  not  but  leave  a  profound 
jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  in  a  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  Throughout  there  had  been  a  strong  Impe- 
rialist, a  German  faction.  The  haughty  aggression 
of  John  XXII.  (a  Pontiff  not  on  the  Papal  throne 
at  Rome)  was  felt  as  a  mere  wanton  and  unprovoked 
insult  It  was  not  now  the  Pope  asserting  against 
the  Emperor  the  independence  oi  Italy  or  of  Rome; 
not  defending  Rome  and  Italy  firom  the  aggression  of 
Transalpine  barbarians  by  carrying  the  war  against 
the  Emperor  into  Germany.  Louis  of  Bavaria  would 
never  have  descended  into  Italy  if  the  Pope  had  left 
him  in  peace  on  his  own  side  of  the  Alps.  The  shame 
of  Germany  at  the  pusillanimity  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
wrought  more  strongly  on  German  pride :  the  Pope 
was  more  profoundly  hated  for  the  self-sought  humil- 
iation of  the  Eknperor.  At  the  same  time  the  rise 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  commercial  cities  had  cre- 
ated a  new  class  with  higher  aspirations  for  freedom 
than  their  turbulent  princes  and  nobles,  who  were 
constantly  in  league  with  the  Pope  against  the  Em- 
peror, of  whom  they  were  more  jealous  than  of  the 
Pope;  or  than  the  Prince  Bishops,  who  would  set 
up  a  hienlrchical  instead  of  a  papal  supremacy.  The 
bui^hers,  often  hostile  to  their  Bisht^,  and  even  to 
the  cathedral  Chapters,  with  whom  they  were  at  strife 
for  power  and  jurisdiction  in  their  towns,  seized  per- 
petually the  excuse  of  their  papalizing  to  eject  their 
Prelates,  and  to  erect  their  lower  Clergy  into  a  kind 
of  spiritual  Republic.  The  Schism  had  prostrated 
the  Pop«>  before   the  temporal  power ;  the  Emperor 
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oi'  Germany  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  sammon  a 
Council ;  at  that  Council  he  had  taken  the  acknowl- 
edged lead,  had  almost  himself  deposed  a  Pope*  It 
is  true  that  at  the  close  he  had  been  out-manoeuTred 
by  the  subtle  and  pertinacious  Churchman ;  Martin  V 
had  regained  the  lost  ground;  a  barren,  ambiguous, 
delusive  Concordat  had  baiBed  the  peremptory  de- 
mand of  Germany  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members.^  Yet  even  at  the 
height  of  the  Bohemian  war,  dark,  deepening  mur 
mors  were  heard  of  Grerman  cities,  German  Princes 
joining  the  Antipapal  movement.  During  the  Council 
of  Basle,  when  Latin  Christianity  was  severed  into  two 
oppugnant  parties,  that  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and 
that  of  the  Transalpine  reforming  hierarchy,  Gennany 
bad  stood  aloof  in  cold,  proud  neutrality :  but  lor  the 
subtle  poUcy  of  one  man,  JBneas  Sylvius,  and  the 
weak  and  yielding  flexibility  of  another,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.,  there  might  have  been  a  Q^r^ 
man  spiritual  nationality,  a  German  independent 
Church.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  the  hunulia^ 
tion  of  restoring  the  Prelate  Electors  whom  he  had 
dared  to  degrade,  to  degrade  their  successors  whom 
be  had  appointed.  Gregory  of  Hdmberg,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  (German  mind,  had  defied  the  Ro- 
man Court  in  Rome  itself,  had  denounced  Papal 
haughtiness  to  the  face  of  the   Pope.^    But  for  one 

1  Ranke  has  written  thos  (I  should  not  qoota  in  EngUsh,  if  the  Englisli 
wwe  act  Mn.  Austin's):  ** Had  tliis  conrse  been  persevered  in  with  onion 
and  c4>D8tanc7,  the  German  Catholic  Church,  established  in  so  many  great 
principalities,  and  splendidly  provided  with  the  most  munificent  endow- 
ments, wDold  have  acquired  a  perfectly  independent  position,  in  which  she 
might  have  resisted  the  subsequent  poUtical  storms  with  as  much  fiimnem 
«0  England."  —  Reformation  in  Germany,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

s  Baidte,  p.  48.    Oompara  these  passsgw  above. 
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event,  all  the  policy  of  .Sneas  Syl^us,  and  all  th« 
subserviency  of  Frederick  III.  to  him  who  he  si^h 
posed  was  his  counsellor^  but  who  was  his  ruler,  had 
been  unavailing.  As  the  aggressive  crusade  to  Pal- 
estine gave  the  dominion  of  I^atin  Christendom  to 
the  older  Popes,  so  the  defensive  crusade  against  the 
terrible  progress  of  the  Turk,  which  threatened  both 
Teutonic  and  Latin  Christendom,  placed  the  Pqw 
again  at  the  head,  not  in  arms,  but  in  awe  and  influ- 
ence, of  the  whole  West.  Grermany  and  die  Pope 
were  in  common  peril,  they  were  compelled  to  dose 
alliance.  In  justice  to  ^neas  Sylvius,  when  Pius  U., 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  providential 
sagacity,  his  not  ungrounded  apprehension  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  which  made  him  devote  his  whole 
soul  to  the  league  against  the  Ottmnan ;  if  it  was  also 
wise  policy,  as  distracting  the  German  mind  firom 
dangerous  meditations  of  independence,  this  even  with 
Pius  II.  was  but  a  secondary  and  subordinate  ocm- 
sideration.  The  Turk  was  the  cause  of  the  truce  of 
more  than  half  a  c^itury  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire. 

But  throughout  all  that  time  the  silent  growth  of  the 
German  languages,  the  independent  Teutonic  thought 
expressed  in  poetry,  even  in  preaching,  was  wid^ng 
the  aUenation.  During  the  century  and  a  half  in 
which  English  Teutonism  was  resolutely  bracing  it- 
self to  practical  and  political  religious  independence, 
and  the  English  language  ripening  to  its  masculine 
force,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  successfully  wrestling 
for  the  mastery  against  the  Southern  Latin  ;  in  Ger- 
many a  silent  rebellious  mysticism  was  growing  up 
even  in  her  cloisters,  and  working  into  the  dq>ths  of 
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men's  hearts  and  minds.  The  movement  was  more 
profound,  more  secret,  and  nnconsdons  even  among 
those  most  powerftdly  under  its  influence.  There 
was  not  only  the  open  insurrection  of  Marsilio  ot 
Padua  and  William  of  Ockham  against  the  Papal 
or  hierarchical  authority,  and  the  wild  revolt  of  the 
Fraticelli;  there  was  likewise  at  once  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  and  an  attempt  to  satisfy  that  yearning 
of  the  religious  soul  for  what  the  Church,  the  Latin 
Church,  had  ceased  to  supply,  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  common  cloister-life,  which  the 
new  Orders  had  ceased  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  people.  During  this  time,  too,  while  Grermany 
luxuriated  in  the  Romance  Legend,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chivalrous  Romance,  and  the  Hymn  still  in  some 
degree  vied  with  the  Lay  of  the  Minnesinger,  Ger- 
man prose  had  grown  up  and  was  still  growing  up 
out  of  vernacular  preaching.  From  the  ear-  Qennaa 
liest  period  some  scanty  instruction,  catechet-  »«•*»"»«• 
ical  or  oral,  from  the  glosses  or  from  fragm^its  of  the 
Scripture,  had  been  communicated  in  German  to  the 
people:  some  German  homilies,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  had  been  in  use.  But  the  great  impulse  was 
^ven  by  the  new  Orders.  The  Dominican  Conrad 
of  Marburg  had  been  forced  at  times  to  leave  the 
over-crowded  church  for  the  open  air,  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  which  gathered  round  the  fierce  In- 
quisitor, to  hear  his  sermons,  to  witness  the  conclusion 
of  his  sermons,  the  burning  of  a  holocaust  of  here- 
tics. Far  di£ferent  was  the  tone  of  the  Franciscan 
Bertholdt  of  Winterthur,^  who  from  1247  to  Berthoidt. 

1  Compare  LeTser,  EiiileHang.    Deutsche  Predigten  des  viii.  and  xiv. 
lalirirandBrts,  Quedlinbtug,  1888,  p.  zvi.,  for  the  Mh  of  BerthoMt.  GeirSniM 
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1272  preacued  with  amaang  success  throoghoat  Bava- 
ria, Austria,  Moravia,  Thuriugia.  His  sermons,  taken 
down  bj  the  zeal  of  his  hearers,  were  popular  in  the 
best  sense ;  he  had  the  instinct  of  eloquence ;  he  is 
even  now  by  the  best  judges  set  above  Tauler  him- 
self. In  earnestness,  in  energy,  in  his  living  ima- 
gery from  external  nature,  Bertholdt  was  the  popular 
preacher  in  the  open  field,  cm  the  hill-side,  Tauler 
the  contemplative  monk  in  the  pulpit  of  the  clobter- 
chapel.^  Nor  did  Bertholdt  stand  alone  in  these 
vivid  popnlar  addresses.  That  which,  notwithstand- 
ing these  examples,  was  at  least  inefficiently  be- 
stowed by  the  Church,  stirring  and  awakening  ver- 
nacular instruction,  was  prodigally  poured  forth  firom 
other  quarters*  The  dissidents  under  their  various 
names,  and  the  Beghards,  were  everywhere.  At 
the  beginning  cf  the  fourteenth  c^itury  Alsace  was 
almost  in  possession  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  Free  Spirit;  they  were  driven  out  and  scattered, 
but  expulsion  and  dispersion,  if  it  does  not  multiply 
the  numbers,  usually  increases  the  force  and  power  at 
such  commmiities.^  Mysticism  within  the  Church 
strove  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  their  expulsicm.  Of 
these  Mystics  the  most  &mous  names  are  Rysbroeck 
of  Cologne,  Master  Eckhart,  John  Tauler,  Nicolas 
of  Suso.  The  life  of  Tauler  will  show  us  the  times 
and  the  personal  influence  of  these  men,  and  that  of 
their  opinions.  It  oocupies  all  the  early  part  of  the 
fomrteenth  century. 

(DentMhe  PoMie)  ynitm,  **  Die  Toitraffliokk^t  der  Bertboldt'idieii  Px«di^ 
ton,  die  weit  die  Scbriften  Taoleis  <ibertrifft**  —  Tol.  ik  p.  14S.  Sdunidft, 
/omnnes  Tauler,  p.  82. 

1  Lejser,  Deutsche  Predigten. 

*  Schmidt,  Tauler,  p.  7.  lo  1817,  there  waeayideBt  penecatioB  by 
iolia  of  Ooheenstom,  Biabop  of  Straabuiig:. 
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John  Tauler  ^  was  born  in  Strasbnrg  in  1290.  At 
the  age  of -^igfarteen  the  religious  youth  entered  the 
Dominican  cloister.  He  went  to  study  at  Paris ;  but 
at  Paris  the  Doctors  were  ever  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  huge  books,  they  cared  not  for  the  one  book  of 
life.*  Probably  on  his  return  to  Strasburg  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhart.  This  re^ 
markable  man  preached  in  German;  countless  hear* 
ers  thronged  even  to'  Eckhart's  VOTnacnlar  sermons* 
But  Eckhart  was  a  Schoolman  in  the  incongruous 
office  of  a  popular  preacher ;  he  was  more  than  a 
Schoolman,  he  aspired  to  be  a  philosophy*  His  was 
not  a  passionate,  simple,  fervent  theology^  but  the 
mystic  divinity  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite;  it  ap* 
proached  the  Arabic  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He 
held,  indeed,  the  Creation  out  of  nothing,  and  in 
^ory  rqmdiated  the  Eternity  of  Matter ;  but  Crea* 
lion  seemed  a  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  The 
Universal  coold  not  but  be  particulaT;  so  God  was 
all  things,  and  all  things  were  God.  The  soul  came 
forth  from  God,  it  was  an  emanation ;  it  had  part  (^ 
the  light  of  God,  in  itseif  inextingmshable,  but  that 
light  required  kindling  and  quickening  by  divine 
grace.'  Thus  man  stands  between  the  spiritual  and 
die  corporeal,  between  time  and  eternity.  God  will 
reveal  himself  fully,  pour  Idmself  wholly  into  the  rea^ 
BonaUe  soul  of  man.     It  is  not  by  love  but  by  in« 

^  JoAimes  Tsuler  von  Strasbnrg^  von  D.  Carl  Schmidt  Hamburg,  lS41k 
s  TaoleTy  p.  3.  Quotation  from  Tanlor^a  Sennqn  in  note. 
'  See  the  Chapter  on  Eckhart.  Ritter,  Christliche  Philoaophie,  iv.  p. 
ASS,  &e.  ^  Eckhart  ist  mit  den  Theologen  seiner  Zeit  von  der  Ueberzeag- 
nng  durchdrungen,  daas  die  vemiinftige  Seele  des  Menschen  dasa  bestimmt 
set  in  der  innigston  Verbindung  mit  Qott,  des  hochsten  Gntes,  ganz  and 
ohne  alle  Schmalerung,  theiUiaftig  za  werden  •  .  .  Gott  soil  sich  gani 
Wfoi  Mren,  wir  ihn  ganz  erkennen:  er  toll  ganz  nnser  werden/* — P.  50S- 
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telligenoe  that  ihe  mystic  r^inion  takes  place  witii 
Ood ;  by  knowledge  we  are  one  with  Ood ;  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  is  known  are  one.  Master 
Eckhart  is  the  parent  of  German  metaphysical  theol- 
ogy. Bnt  if  Tanler  was  caught  with  the  Rowing 
language  in  which  Eckhart  clothed  these  colder  opin- 
ions, he  stood  aloof  from  the  kindred  teaching  of  the 
Beghards,  with  their  more  passionate,  more  religioiis 
Pantheism  —  the  same  in  thought  with  Eckhart,  more 
bold  and  fearless  in  expression. 

Bnt  if  of  itself  the  soul  of  Tanler  sought  a  deq>er 
and  more  fervent  fidth,  the  dark  and  torbulent  times 
would  isolate  or  make  such  a  soul  seek  its  sympathy 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  was  the  hd^t  of  the  war 
between  John  XXII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  no> 
where  did  that  war  rage  more  violently  than  in  Straa- 
burg.  Tie  Bishop  John  of  Ochsenstein  was  for  the 
Pope,  the  Magistrates,  die  peojde,  fac  the  Emperory  or 
rather  fer  insulted  Gemumy.  The  Bishc^  laid  his  in- 
terdict on  the  city ;  the  Magistrates,  the  Town  Council, 
declared  that  the  Clergy  who  would  not  perfbnn  thdr 
functions  must  be  driven  firom  the  cily.^  The  Cleigy, 
the  Monks,  the  Friars,  were  divided:  here  the  belb 
were  silent,  the  churches  closed ;  there  they  tolled  fbr 
prayers,  and  the  contumacious  Clergy  performed  for- 
bidden -services.  No  wonder  that  religious  m«i  sought 
that  religion  in  themselves  which  they  found  not  in  fli 
church  or  in  the  cloister ;  they  took  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  own  thoughts,  from  the  religion  which 

1 "  Do  toltsnt  fa  onoh  t&ttm»  ■iiifBii, 
Od«r  9hw  Of  (tor  ttfttt  •prlogni.'* 

Mmtigthoftm  Clfcroiiirft,  JM-9 
Sehmidt,  p.  14. 
8«t  Book  zfi.  c.  7. 
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was  contesting  the  world.  In  all  the  great  cities  rose 
a  secret  unorganized  brotherhood,  bound  together  only 
by  silent  infelt  sympathies,  the  Friends  of  God.  This 
ai^>eUation  was  a  secession,  a  tacit  reyolt,  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority.  God  was  not  to  be  worshipped  in 
the  church  alone,  with  the  Clergy  alone,  with  the 
Monks  alone,  in  the  Ritual,  even  in  the  Sacraments ; 
be  was  within,  in  the  heart,  in  the  life.  This  and  kin- 
dred brotherhoods  embraced  all  orders.  Priests,  Monks, 
Friars,  Nobles,  Burghers,  Peasants;  they  had  their 
Prophets  and  Prophetesses,  above  all,  their  Preachers.^ 

1  On  the  '*  FriendB  of  God."  see  Schmidt,  Anhang.  H.  Carl  Schmidt 
has  DOW  discovered  and  printed  some  very  curious  documents,  which  throw 
more  ftdl  but  yet  dubions  light  on  the  "  Friends  of  Grod/*  and  their  g^reat 
leader  NicoUm  of  Basle.  They  were  Mystics  to  the  height  of  Mysticism: 
each  believer  was  in  direct  union  with  God,  with  the  Trinity  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone.  They  were  not  Waldensians.  They  were  faithful  to  the 
whole  medisBval  imaginative  creed,  Transnbstantiation,  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  Saints,  Purgatory.  Their  union  with  Uie  Deity  was  not  that 
of  Pantheism,  or  of  passionate  love;  it  was  rather  through  the  fantasy. 
They  had  wonders,  visions,  special  revelations,  prophecies.  Their  peculiar 
heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  prerogative  to  the  Clergy,  except  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacraments ;  the  layman  had  equal  sanctity,  equal  com- 
munion with  the  Deity,  saw  visions,  uttered  prophecies.  Their  only  sym- 
pathy with  the  Waldensians  was  Anti-Sacerdotalism.  Neither  were  they 
Biblical  Christians;  they  honored,  loved  the  Bible,  but  sought  and  obtained 
revelation  beyond  it.  They  rejected  one  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Temptations  were  marks  ot  God's  fhvor  not  to  be  deprecated.  But  thoigh 
toffiBring  was  a  sign  of  the  Divine  Love,  it  was  not  self-inflicted  suffaring. 
They  disclaimed  asceticism,  self-maceration,  self-torture.  All  things  to  the 
beloved  were  ot  God;  all  therefore  indifferent,  seclusion,  poverty.  In  1367 
Nicolas  of  Basle,  with  his  twelve  fHends  or  disciples  (so  commanded  by  a 
dream),  set  forth  from  the  Oberland  under  the  guidance  of  a  dog  to  find  a 
domicile.  After  a  wild  journey  over  moss  and  moor,  the  dog  barked  and 
ioratehed  op  the  earth.  They  determined  to  build  (with  the  permission  of 
the  Duke  of  Austria  to  whom  the  land  belonged)  a  chapel,  with  a  pleasant 
chamber  ibr  each ;  here  they  dwelt,  recluses,  not  monks,  under  no.  vows, 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  but  well  informed  of  what  passed  in  the  world 
Bght  of  them  afterwards  went  into  foreign  lands  to  Hungary,  to  Italy. 

They  had  other  places  of  retreat,  and  it  should  seem  multitudes  of  fyh 
hfwtm  attached  to  them  with  more  or  less  intimacy.    Nicolas  of  Basle,  as 
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Some  convents  were  entirely  in  their  power.  In  one 
diing  alone  they  sided  with  the  Town  Councils — in 
denouncing  the  unlawftilness,  the  wickedness  of  closing 
the  churches  against  the  poor ;  they  r^ected  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishc^  might 
withhold  the  blessings  of  religion  firom  the  many  (ofr 
the  sins,  or  what  they  chose  to  call  the  sins,  of  the 
few.  Christian  love  was  something  higher,  hdier  than 
Bishop  or  than  Pope.  John  Tauler  was  an  earnest 
disciple,  a  powerAil  apostle  of  this  lofty  mysticism  ;  he 
preached  with  wonderful  success  in  Stiasburg,  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  convents,  in  towns  and  villages,  in 
the  cities.  He  journeyed  even  to  Cologne,  the  seat 
of  this  high  mysticism ;  there  the  &mous  Rysbroeck 
taught  with  the  utmost  power  and  popularity.  Tauler 
was  often  at  Basle,  where  Henry  of  Nordlingen,  who 
had  respected  the  Papal  interdict  at  Constance,  re- 
sumed his  forbidden  ftmctions.  Tauler  threw  aside  all 
scholastic' subtilties ;  he  strove  to  be  plain,  simple,  com- 


•pedaUj  inapired,  hald  boandlest  influeiioe  And  authority  over  all,  whotter 
**  FriendB  of  Qod,**  or  not,  over  Taokr,  Rolaan  lUnwin,  and  oUi«n. 

Ab  Uie  daj8  of  the  Church  grew  darker  under  the  later  Popea  at  Ar'tg' 
noD,  and  during  the  Schism,  viaiona,  dreams  multiplied  and  darkened 
around  them.  Nicolas  visitad  Gregoiy  XL  at  Borne;  he  lepfOTed  tht 
Pope*B  inertness,  his  sins.  Gregory,  at  first  indignant,  was  overawed,  and 
won  bj  the  commanding  holiness  of  Nicolas.  In  1S78  Nieolaa  with  his 
followers  prayed  together  ih>m  the  17th  to  the  95th  March  to  God,  to  diq»sl 
ths  dark  weather  which  overhung  the  Church.  They  were  directed  te 
'wait'*  The  time  of  "^  waiting  "lasted  to  March  86th,  13S8.  lathemean 
time  they  scrupled  not  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Cleigy.  They  disclaimed  both  Popes.  Many  awfkl  visions  were  seen 
by  many  believers;  many  terrible  prophecies  were  sent  abroad. 

At  length  Nicolas  and  some  of  his  chief  fidlowers  set  out  aa  preacben  el 
repentance.  In  1S98  Martin  of  Maints  was  buried  in  Oolegne;  others  is 
Ileidelbeig;  Nicolas  with  two  of  his  chief  and  oonatant  dieciplea  at  Vaenae 
in  Danphiny.  —  See  die  Gottesfreunde  in  zsv.  Jahriiundert  von  Ctrl 
^hmidt    Iena,lS65. 
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prehensible  to  the  humblest  understanding ;  he  preached 
in  Germanrbut  still  with  deferential  citations  in  Latin. 
Tauler  sought  no  Papal  license ;  it  was  his  mission, 
it  was  his  imperative  dutj  as  a  Priest,  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

But  Tauler  was  to  undergo  a  sterner  trial,  to  be 
trained  in  another  school.  In  Basle  he  had  been 
marked  by  men  of  a  different  cast,  the  gauge  of  his 
mind  had  been  taken,  the  depth  of  his  heart  sounded, 
his  religion  weighed  and  found  wanting.  In  Strasburg 
appeared  a  stranger  who  five  times  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Tauler,  and  listened  to  his  preaching  with  serious, 
searching  earnestness.  He  was  a  layman,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  Tauler,  confessed  to  him,  received 
the  Sacrament  at  his  hands.  He  then  expressed  his 
wish  that  Tauler  would  preach  how  man  could  attain 
perfection,  that  perfection  to  which  he  might  aspire  on 
earth.  Tauler  preached  his  loftiest  mysticism.  The 
stem  man  now  spoke  with  authority,  the  authority  of 
a  more  determinate  wiU^  and  more  firm  convictions. 
"  Thou  art  yet  in  slavery  to  the  letter ;  thou  knowest 
not  the  life-giving  spirit ;  thou  art  but  a  Pharisee ;  thou 
tmstest  in  thine  own  power,  in  thine  own  learning ; 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  seekest  God's  honor,  and  seek^ 
est  thine  own."  Tauler  shuddered.  "  Never  man  be- 
fore reproved  me  for  my  sins."  He  felt  the  spell  of  a 
master.  "  Twelve  years,"  said  the  layman  (who  was 
rebuking  the  self-righteousness  of  Tauler  I),  ^*  I  have 
been  toiling  to  the  height  of  spiritual  perfection,  which 
I  have  now  attained,  by  the  study  of  German  works, 
by  self-mortification  and  chastisements  which  have  now 
ceased  to  be  necessary."  He  gave  Tauler  certain  sim- 
ple mornl  rules,  counselled  him  to  preach  no  more^  to 
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hear  no  more  confession,  to  deny  himself  and  to  med- 
itate on  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  till  he  had  attained 
humili^  and  regeneration.^  The  stronger,  the  more 
positive  and  peremptory  mind  subdued  the  gentler. 
Tauler,  fer  above  two  years,  despite  the  wonder  of  his 
friends,  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  was  silent.  The 
first. time,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  he  attempted, 
A.B.iSio.  under  permission  (for  the  inflexible  layman 
watched  him  unceasingly),  he  broke  down  in  floods  of 
tears.  This  stranger  was  the  fimious  Niccdas  of  Basle. 
The  secret  influence  of  these  teachers,  unsuppressed  by 
years  of  persecution,  may  appear  from  the  work  thus 
wrought  on  the  mind  of  Tauler,  and  from  the  feet  that 
it  was  not  tiU  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  long 
after  Tauler's  death,  that  Nicoks  of  Basle,  venturing 
into  France,  ¥ras  seized  and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Yi- 
exme  in  Dauphiny. 

Tauler  adhered  to  the  Church ;  many  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  others  did  so  to  escape  persecuticm,^  and  to 
inftise  their  own  zeal ;  Tauler,  it  seems,  in  honesty  and 
simplicity.  But  from  that  time  the  German  preaching 
of  Tauler — now  unmingled  with  Latin,  in  churches, 
in  private  assemblies,  in  the  houses  of  Beguines,  in 
nunneries  —  was  more  plain,  earnest,  and,  as  usual, 
flowed  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
taught  estrangement  from  the  world,  self-denial,  pov- 

I  D.  Call  Schmidt  has  taken  the  whole  of  this  from  an  old  narrative  "of 
a  Teacher  of  Holy  Scripture  and  a  Layman,**  of  which  he  does  not  donbt 
the  authenticity.  It  is  well  translated  in  IfissWfaikwoTth'sLifb  and  Tines 
of  Taoler.    London,  1857. 

s  **  Anf  diese  Weise  die^aldenser  in  die  Eirdie  eelber  Eingang  fandea 
mid  aof  die  beriihmtesten  Doctoren  and  namlich  anf  Dominicanec,  dates 
Bemf  es  war  die  Ketser  su  beklmpfen,  so  michtig  wirkten.**  —  Sdimid^ 
p.  87.  Bat  H.  Schmidt'j  new  authorities  show  that  Nicolas  wan  not  a 
Waldensian. 
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erty  of  spirit,  not  merely  passive  surrender  of  the  soul 
to  God,  but,  with  this,  lo\'e  also  to  the  brethren  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Ufa  Men  were  to  seek 
peace,  during  these  turbulent  times,  within  their  own 
souls.  He  not  only  preached  in  German,  he  published 
in  Grerman,  ^^  the  following  the  lowly  life  of  Christ."^ 
The  black  plague  fell  on  the  city  of  Stras- a-d.  iMS-o. 
burg,  on  Strasburg  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope*  In 
Strasburg  died  16,000,  in  Basle  14,000  victims.  Amid 
these  terrible  times  o£  wild  visions,  wild  processions  of 
self^courged  penitents,  of  crowded  cloisters,  massftf 
cred  Jews,  the  calm  voice  of  Tauler,  and  of  some  who 
spoke  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Tauler,  rose  against 
die  unpitying  Church.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed 
to  the  Clergy,  that  the  poor,  innocent,  blameless  people 
were  left  to  die  untended,  unabsolved,  under  the  inter- 
dict, and  boldly  condemning  the  Priests  who  refused 
them  the  last  consolations  of  the  Gospel.^  ^^  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  the  Pope  cannot,  by  his  interdict, 
close  heaven  against  those  who  die  innocent."  In  an- 
other  writing  the  abuse  of  the  spiritual  sword  was 
clearly  denounced,  the  rights  of  the  Electors  asserted. 
The  broad  maxim  was  laid  down,  that  *^  he  who  con- 
fesses the  true  liuth  of  Christ,  and  sins  only  against  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  is  no  heretic."  It  is  said  that  the 
people  took  comfort,  and  died  in  peace,  though  under 
the  Papal  intenlict.  It  was  for  these  unforgiven  opin- 
ions that  Tauler  and  his  iiiends,  Thomas  of  Strasburg, 
an  Augustinian,  and  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  first  a  Do- 
minican then  a  Carthusian,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
tlie  new  Bishop  Bertholdt  and  the  Clergy.     He  had 

1  Der  Kachfblgimg  dw  annen  Tiebent  Chriati 
s  Schmidt,  TmOmt  p.  U. 
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been  called  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith  before 
AD-iwa  Charles  IV.,  "the  Priests'  Emperor,"  when 
at  Strasbui^.  The  Mystics  were  commanded  to  recant, 
and  to  withdraw  from  thdr  writings  these  obnoxious 
tenets. 

Tanler  disappeared  from  Strasborg;  he  was  now 
heard  in  Cologne;  there  he  taught  his  own  simpki 
doctrines,  and  protested  againM;  the  Pantheistic  tenets 
of  the  Beghards,  and  even  of  those  dreamy  fanatics  who 
would  yield  up  their  passive  souls  to  the  working  of 
Divine  grace.  He  retnnied  to  Strasbuig  only  to  die. 
A.iK  1881.  His  last  hours  were  passed  in  the  garden  of 
the  convent  in  which  his  only  sister  had  long  dwelt, 
a  holy  and  blameless  nun.  He  sought  her  gentle 
aid  and  consolation.  One  hard  Mystic  reproached 
his  weakneds  in  yielding  to  this  last  earthly  affection. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters,  amid  the  respectfol 
sorrow  of  the  whole  city. 

Tauler  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  before  the 
close  of  our  History,  but  his  Sermons  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men;  they  were  transcribed  with  pious 
solicitude,  and  disseminated  among  all  who  sought 
something  beyond  what  was  taught  in  the  Church,  or 
taught  by  the  Clergy;  that  which  the  Ritual,  per- 
formed perhaps  by  a  careless,  proud,  or  profligate 
Priest,  did  not  suggest;  which  was  not  heard  in  the 
cold  and  formal  Confessional ;  which  man  might  learn 
for  himself,  teach  to  himself,  which  brought  the  soul 
in  direct  relation  with  Grod,  trained  it  to  perfection, 
to  conmiunion,  to  assimilation,  to  unity  with  GtxL 
Herder,  perhaps  the  wisest  of  German  critics,  con- 
demns the  Sermons  of  Tauler  for  their  monotony : ' 

I  The  two  Utter  porta  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  Tauler  are  on  the  writings  mnd 
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**He  whd  has  read  two  of  Tauler's  Sermons  has  read 
all."^  But  perhaps  in  that  monotony  lay  much  o| 
their  strength.  Beligions  men  seek  not  yarietj  but 
emotion ;  it  is  the  key-note  which  yibrates  to  the 
heart*  Tanler  had  Mysticism  enough  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  all  the  most  passionate  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion, yet  with  a  Seeming  clearness  and  distinctness  as 
if  addressed  to  the  reason ;  his  preaching  appeared  at 
least  to  be  intelligible ;  it  addr^sed  the  whole  man» 
his  imagination,  his  reason,  his  affection. 

But  Tauler's  Mysticism  was  &r  beyond  the  sublime 
selfishness  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ;  it  embraced 
fully,  explicitly  the  love  of  others ;  it  resembled  the 
Imitation  of  a  Een^>is,  in  that  it  was  absolutely  and 
entirely  personal  religion,  sdif-wrought  out,  self<lis- 
dplined,  sdtf-matured,  with  nothing  necessarily  in- 
termediate between  the  grace  of  God  and  the.  soul  of 
man.  The  matn  might  be  perfect  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  within  himself,  spiritualized  only  by  the  H<dy 
Ohost.  Tauler's  perfect  man  was  a  social  being,,  not 
a  hermit ;  his  goodness  spread  on  earth,  it  was  not  all 
drawn  up  to  heaven.  Though;  the  perfect  man  might 
not  rise  above  duties,  he  might  rise  above  observances ; 
though  never  firee  from  the  law  of  love  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  claimed  a  dangerous  freedom  as  regard- 
ed the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and  dependence  on 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Those  who  were  oour 
tent  with  ritual  observances,  however  obedient,  were 
vtill  imperfect;  outward  rites,  &8tii^,  were  good  as 
means,  but  the  soul  must  liberate  itself  fit)m  all  these 

doctrines  of  Tanler,  fllostrated  with  abundant  extracts.    Miss  WinWortfe 
has  well  chosen,  and  rendered  well  some  of  his  best  Sermons.    Id57. 
i  Thed0i:i8che  Briefe  41,  <iaoted  by  Schmidt,  p.  84. 
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oatward  means.  The  soul,  having  discharged  all  this, 
must  still  await  in  patience  something  higher,  some- 
thing to  which  all  this  is  but  secondary,  inferior ;  hav- 
ing attained  perfection,  it  may  cast  all  these  things 
awaj  as  unnecessary.  Tauler*s  disciple  respects  the 
laws  of  the  Church  because  they  are  the  laws  of  the 
Ohurch ;  he  does  not  willingly  break  them,  but  he  is 
often  accused  of  breaking  them  when  intent  (m  hi^ier 
objects.  But  the  whole  vital  real  work  in  man  is 
within.  Penance  is  nought  without  contrition :  ^  Mor- 
tify not  the  poor  flesh,  but  mortify  sin."  Man  must 
confess  to  Gkxl;  unless  man  forsakes  sin,  the  absolu- 
tf on  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  is  of  no  effect ;  the  Con- 
fessor has  no  power  over  sin.  Tauler's  religion  is  still 
more  inflexibly  personal :  **  His  own  works  make  not 
a  man  holy,  how  can  those  of  others  ?  Will  Grod  re> 
gard  the  rich  man  who  buys  for  a  pitiful  sum  the  pnay- 
ers  of  the  poor?  Not  the  intercession  of  ihe  'Virgin, 
nor  of  all  the  Saints,  can  profit  ihe  unrepentant  sin- 
ner. 

All  this,  if  not  rebellion,  was  sowing  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  against  the  sacerdotal  domination ;  if  it  was 
not  the  proclamation,  it  was  the  secret  murmur  prepar- 
atory for  the  assertion  ol  Teutonic  indq>endence. 

Tauler  lived  not  only  in  his  writings  ;  the  cherished 
treasure  of  Mysticism  was  handed  down  by  minds  of 
kindred  sfnrit  for  nearly  two  centuries.  When  they 
were  appealed  to  by  Ludier  as  the  harUngers  of  hk 
own  more  profound  and  powerful  religiousness,  the 
Friends  of  God  subsisted,  if  not  organised,  yet  main- 
taining visibly  if  not  publicly  their  succession  of  Apoa« 
tolic  holiness. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  TauW,  Nicolas  of 
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Bftsle,  not  yet  having  ventored  on  his  fktal  mission 
into  France,  is  addressing  a  long  and  pious  monition  to 
the  Brethren  of  St.  John  in  Stnisbnrg.^ 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  Martin,  a  Monk,  was 
arraigned  at  Cologne  as  an  in&tuated  disciple  of  Nico» 
las  of  Basle.^  From  this  process  it  appears  that  many 
Friends  of  God  had  been  recently  burned  at  Heidel* 
berg.'  The  heresies  with  which  Martin  is  charged  are 
obviously  misconceptions,  if  not  misrepresentations,  of 
the  doctrine  of  perfection  taught  by  Tauler  and  by 
most  of  the  Grerman  Mystics. 

Tauler  was  thus  only  one  of  the  voices,  if  the  most 
powerful  and  influential,  which  as  it  were  appealed  di- 
rectly to  God  from  the  Pope  and  the  Hierarchy  ;  which 
asserted  a  higher  religion  than  that  of  the  Church ; 
which  made  salvation  dependent  on  personal  belief 
and  holiness,  not  on  obedience  to  the  Priest ;  which 
endeavored  to  renew  the  long-dissolved  wedlock  be- 
tween Christian  fidth  and  Christian  morality;  and 
tacitly  at  least,  if  not  inferentially,  admitted  the  great 
Wycliffite  doctrine,  that  the  bad  Pope,  the  bad  Bishop, 
the  bad  Priest,  was  neither  Pope,  Bbhop,  nor  Priest. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  God,  and  also  to  the  moral  sense 

I  Schmidt,  Anhang  5,  p.  938,  dated  1877. 

s  "  Qaod  qaidam  Laicos  nomine  NioolaoB  de  Basiled,  coi  ta  ftmditw 
nbmisisti,  clarioB  et  perfectios  evangeliam  qnam  aliqoi  ApostoU,  et  beatna 
Pavlos  hoc  intellexerit  ....  quod  predicto  Nicolao  ex  perfectioae  sab- 
miasioois  sibi  &cta  contra  pnecepta  cnjiuconqae  Pnelati  etiam  Paps  Udta 
et  tint  peccato  obedlie.**  —  He  was  accnaed  of  having  said,  That  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  state  of  primitive  innocence,  emancipated  from  obedience  of 
the  Chnich,  with  ftill  liberty  to  preach  and  administer  the  Saeramenta 
without  licMise  of  the  Chordi.  Of  course  the  charge  was  darlcened  into 
the  grossest  Antinomianism. 

s  1893.  "  Quod  judidaliter  oonvicti  et  per  ecclesiam  oondempnati  as 
impenitentes  heretici  aliqnando  in  Heidelbergft  concremati  fherunt  ft  sunt 
amid  Dei:'  -  Anhang  6,  p.  988. 
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of  man  ;  and  throughout  this  period  of  neaily  two  cen- 
turies which  elapsed  before  the  iq>pearance  of  Lather, 
thb  inextinguishable  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  g^i^ration  to  generation.  Its  influence  was  seen 
in  the  earnest  demand  fbr  Reformation  by  the  Coun- 
cils ;  the  sullen  estrangement,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
union to  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  during  the  Hussite  wars ; 
the  disdainfiil  neutiality  when  reformation  by  the  Conn* 
oils  seemed  hopeless  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  book, 
the  ^^  German  Theology,"  attributed  by  Luther  to  Tao- 
ler  himself,  but  doubtless  g£  a  later  period.'  Ruder 
and  coarser  works,  in  all  the  jarring  and  various  dia- 
lects, betrayed  the  Grerman  impatience,  the  honest  but 
homely  popular  alienation  from  ecclesiastical  d<»iinion, 
and  darkly  foreshowed  that  when  the  irresistible  Rev- 
olution should  come,  it  would  be  more  popular,  more 
violent,  more  irreconcilable. 

^  Two  truiBlationt  have  recently  appeared  in  England  of  this  book,  oT 
whieh  the  real  character  and  importance  cannot  be  appreciated  withoot  a 
ftill  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  it  originally  appeared.  It  was  not  to 
much  what  it  tanghtas  "German  Tlieology,**  but  what  it  threw  aside,  aana 
fait  of  genohM  Chriatiaa  Faith. 
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CHAPTER    vm. 

CHRISTIAN  ARCHTTECTURE. 

LrrBRATUEB  was  thus  bursting  loose  from  Latin 
Christianity ;  it  had  left  the  cloister  to  converse  with 
men  of  the  world ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  begun  to  expatiate  in  new 
regions.  In  Italy  erelong,  as  in  its  classical  studies,  so 
in  the  new  Platonism  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  the 
Florentine  school,  it  almost  threatened  to  xmdermine 
Christianity,  or  left  a  Christianity  which  might  almost 
have  won  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  all 
the  Teutonic  races  it  had  begun  to  assert  its  freedom 
from  sacerdotal  authority ;  its  poets,  even  its  preachers, 
were  all  but  in  revolt. 

But  Art  was  more  faithful  to  her  munificent  patron, 
her  bold  and  prolific  creator,  her  devout  wor-  AKhiteetw 
shipper.  Of  aU  the  arts  Architecture  was  th*  ohuoh. 
that  which  owed  the  most  glorious  triumphs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Architecture  must  still  be  the  slave  of  wealth 
and  power,  for  majestic,  durable,  and  costiy  buildings 
can  arise  only  at  their  command;  and  wealth  and 
power  were  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hierarchy.  The  first  sign  and  prophetic  omen  of  the 
coming  revolution  was  when  in  the  rich  commercial 
cities  the  town-halls  began  to  vie  in  splendor  with 
the  Churches  and  Monasteries.     Yet  nobler  gratitudoi 
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if  such  incentive  were  possible,  might  attach  Architec 
tore  to  die  cause  of  the  Church.  Under  the  Church 
she  had  perfected  old  forms,  invented  new ;  she  had 
risen  to  an  unrivalled  majesty  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction.  In  her  stateliness,  solemnity,  richness, 
boldness,  variety,  vastness,  soUdity,  she  might  competa 
with  the  whole  elder  world,  and  might  almost  defy 
iiiture  ages. 

Latin  Christianity,  during  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
ohm«bM      twelve  centuries,  had  covered  the  whole  o( 
ohrtotendoA.  Wcstem   Europo  with  its  still   multiplying 
Churches  and  religious  buQdings.     From  the  Southern 
shores  of  Sicily  to  the  Hebrides  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  from  the  doubtful  borders  of  Christian  Spam 
to  Hungary,  Poland,  Prussia,  not  a  city  was  without 
its  Cathedral,  surrounded  by  its  succursal  churches,  its 
monasteries,  and  conv^its,  each  with  its  separate  church 
or  chapel.     There  was  not  a  town  but  above  the  lowly 
houses,  almost  entirely  of  wood,  rose  the  churches  of 
stone  or  some  other  solid  material,  in  their  superior  dig- 
nity, strength,  dimensions,  and  hdght;  not  a  village 
was  without  its  sacred  edifice :  no  way-side  without  ita 
humbler  chapel  or  oratory.     Not  a  river  but   in  its 
course  reflected  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  many  ab- 
beys ;   not  a  forest  but  above  its  lofty  oaks  or  pines 
appeared  the  long-ridged  roof,  or  the  countless  turrets 
of  the  conventual  church  and  buildings.     Even  now^ 
after  periods  in  some  countries  of  rude  religious  fimat- 
icism,  in  one,  France  (next  to  Italy,  or  equally  with 
Italy  prodigal  in  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifices),  after 
a  decade  of  wild  irreligious  iconoclasm  ;  afier  the  total 
suppression  or  great  reduction,  by  the  common  conseiit 
of  Christendom,  of  monastic  institutions,  the  seculariab> 
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tion  of  their  wealth,  and  the  abandonment  of  their 
bnildings  to  decay  and  min ;  our  awe  and  wonder  are 
still  commanded,  and  seem  as  if  they  would  be  com^ 
manded  for  centnries,  bj  the  unshaken  solidity,  spa* 
doQsness,  he%ht,  majesty,  and  noble  harmony  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  throughout  Western  Emrope. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  ima^ation  displayed  in  every 
design,  at  the  enormous  human  power  employed  in 
their  creation ;  at  the  wealth  which  commanded,  the 
consummate  science  which  guid^  that  power ;  at  the 
profound  rdigious  zeal  which  devoted  that  power, 
wealth,  and  science  to  these  high  purposes. 

The  progress  and  devdopment  of  this  Christian  Arch* 
itecture,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  or  Lombard, 
Norman,  Gothic  in  its  successive  forms,  could  not  be 
compressed  into  a  few  pages :  the  value  of  such  survey 
must  depend  on  its  accuracy  and  truth,  its  accuracy 
and  truth  on  the  multiplicity  and  fulness  of  its  details 
and  on  the  fine  subtilty  of  its  distinctions,  and  might 
seem  to  demand  illustration  from  other  arts.  It  is 
hardly  less  difficult  to  express  in  a  narrow  cinnpass  the 
rdigious  hierarchical,  and  other  convergent  causes 
which  led  to  the  architectural  Christianizadon  of  the 
West  in  its  two  great  characteristic  forms.  These 
forms  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  Cisalpine  (Ital* 
ian)  and  Transalpine  (Gothic),  though  neither  of  them 
respected  the  boundary  of  the  other,  and  the  Teutonic 
Gothic  in  the  North  arose  out  of  the  Southern  Roman- 
esque. 

Our  former  history  has  surveyed  Christian  Archi* 
lecture  in  its  ori^n  >  it  has  traced  the  primitive  form 
of  the  churches  in  the  East ;  ^  so  far  as  they  difiered 

1  Hiftoiy  of  ChristiMuly,  toI.  ii.  p.  998.    Chvrdi  of  Tjre,  described  br 
EnaMvM, 
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m  their  distribution  fiom  the  Western,  resemblin^ir  the 
Pagan  rather  than  the  Jewish  temple,  yet  of  neceasity 
assuming  their  own  peculiar  and  distinct  character.      It 
has  seen  in  the  West  the  Basilica,  the  great  hall  of 
imperial  justice,  offering  its  more  commodious  plan  and 
arrangements,  and  becoming  with  far  less  alteration  a 
Christian  edifice  for  public  worship  and  instruction.' 
This  first  epoch  of  Christian  Architecture  extended, 
even  afi^r  the  conversion  of  Constantino  and  the  build- 
ing of  Constantinople,*  to  the  reign  o(  Justinian,  un- 
der whom  Bymntine  Architecture,  properij  so  distin- 
guished, drew  what  may  be  called  the  udiiitectural 
division  between  the  East  and  the  West      Even  in 
Architecture  the  Gre^  and  Latin  Churches  were  to 
be  oppugnant ;  though  the  Byantine,  as  will  appear, 
made  a  strong  effort,^  and  not  without  partial  success* 
to  subjugate  the  West. 

To  Rome,  not  to  Greece,  Christian  Architecture 
Aonati  owed  its  great  elementary  principle,  the  key- 
•lehiteeiQiv.  Btone,  as  it  were,  to  all  its  greatness;  and  this 
principle  was  carried  out  with  infinitdy  greater  bold- 
ness and  fulness  in  the  West  than  in  tiie  East.  And 
surely  it  is  no  fanciful  analogy  that,  as  the  Roman 
character  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  great  hierar- 
chical system  of  the  West,  so  the  Roman  form  of  build- 
ing influenced  most  extensivdy  Christian  Architecture 
temporarily  and  imperfectly  that  of  the  East,  in  per- 
petuity that  of  the  Latin  world.  Afler  a  few  centn- 
ries  the  more  dominant  hierarchism  of  the  West  is 
manifest  in  the  oppugnancy  between  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  Architecture.  The  East  having  once  wrought 
out  its  architectural  type  and  model  settled  down  in 

3  VoLii.pp.411,a5,aadTol.iii  d  4SS. 
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cmppogressiye,  cmcreative  acquiescence,  and  went  <m 
copying  that  tjrpe  with  servile  and  almost  undeviating 
onifonnity.  In  the  West,  within  certain  limits,  with 
Ceitain  principles,  and  with  a  fixed  aim,  theris  was  free- 
dom, progression,  invention.  There  was  a  stately  om^ 
ty,  unity  which  seemed  to  imply  immemorial  antiquity, 
and  to  aspire  to  be  an  imalterable  inrepealable  law  for 
perpetuity,  in  the  form  and  distribution,  in  the  proper* 
tions  and  harmony  of  the  sacred  buildings ;  but  in  the 
details,  in  the  height,  the  dimensions,  the  character,  die 
<Hrnaments,  the  mechanical  means  of  support,  infinite 
inexhaustible  variety;  it  ranged  fix>m  the  most  bare 
and  naked  Romanesque  up  to  the  most  gorgeous 
Gothic.^ 

Latin  OhristiAnity  by  its  oentralisKtion,  its  organiza- 
tion arising  out  of  Roman  respect  for  law  and  usage, 
its  rigid  subordination,  its  assertion  of  and  its  submis* 
flion  to  authority,  with  a  certain  secondary  fi-eedom  ci 
action,  had  constituted  its  vast  ecclesiastical  polity ;  so 
one  great  architectural  principle  carried  out  in  infinite 
variety  and  boundless  extent,  yet  in  mutual  support 


^  Compare  Hope  on  Architectnn,  p.  59.  All  tiut  has  been  diMorered  of 
llie  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Arch  in  Egypt  and  in  other  cojontries,  tenda 
to  the  «ame  rescUt  as.  that  to  which  Mr.  Hope  arrired:  **  The  Arch  which 
the  Greeles  knew  not,  or  if  they  knew,  did  not  employ/*  So  with  other 
nationB.  It  was  first  among  die  Romans  an  elenentaiyand  nniverBal  prin- 
ciple of  oonstroction.  It  is  impossible  not  to  reftr  with  respect  to  the  fint 
modem  philosophical  and  oomprehensiye  work  on  Architectnre,  that  by  the 
author  of  Anastasias.  Some  eorrectiona,  maniibld  details,  mnch  sdentifle 
knowledge,  have  been  added  by  the  eonntless  writers  on  Christian.  Archi 
tectare,  of  which  England  has  ftimished  her  ftdl  share,  —  Whewell,  Willie 
1*etit,  the  Author  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  the  late  Mr.  Gall^ 
JEnS^t.  Bat  who  of  all  these  will  not  own  his  obGgations  to  BIr.  Hope? 
The  reooDeotion  <^  nrach  friendly  kindness  in  myyooth  enhances  th« 
pleasure  with  which  I  pay  this  tribute  to  a  man  of  real  and  origina* 
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and  matual  dep^idence,  that  of  the  Arch  (if  not  abso- 
utely  nnknown,  of  rare  and  exceptional  applicati<ni 
amimg  the  Greeks),  had  given  solidity  and  stalHlity  to 
the  gigantic  stmctores  of  Rome,  which  spread  ont  an'' 
soared  above  each  other  in  ambitions  unending  rivalry 
Hence  the  power  c£  mnltipljing  harmonious  parts,  of 
enclosing  space  to  almost  infinite  dimensions,  of  sup- 
porting almost  in  the  air  the  most  ponderous  roofe,  of 
making  a  vast  complicated  whole,  one  in  design,  one  in 
structure,  one  in  e£^t.     The  Greek  temples  and  the 
Roman  temples  on  the  Greek  model,  limited  in  siae  and 
extent  bj  the  necessity  of  finding  suf^rt  for  hcmzontal 
pressure,  were  usuallj  isolated  edifices,  each  in  its  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  perfection,  complete,  independent, 
simple.     If  thej  were  sometimes  crowded  together,  as 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Ath^is,  or  tiie  Forum  at  Rome,  yet 
each  stood  by  itself  in  its  narrow  precincts ;  it  was  a 
8q>arate  republic,  as  it  were  the  domain  and  dwelliag 
of  its  own  God,  the  hall  of  its  own  priesthood. 

But  through  that  sin^  principle  of  tiie  Ardi  the 
Roman  had  attained  a  grandeur  and  vastness  c£  con* 
struction  as  yet  unknown.  It  was  not  like  the  colos- 
sal fimes  of  Egypt,  either  rocks  hewn  into  temples,  or 
rocks  transported  and  piled  up  into  temples ;  or  the 
fabrics  supported  on  the  immense  monolithic  pillars  io 
the  Eastern  cities  (which  the  Romans  themselves  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  their  successors  rivalled 
at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra)  ;  nor  yet  the  huge  terraced 
masses  of  brickwork  in  tiie  farther  East.  The  tran- 
scendent and  peculiar  Architecture  of  the  Romans  waa 
seen  in  their  still  more  vast  tiieatres  and  amphitheatresi 
which  could  contain  thousands  and  thousands  of  spec- 
tators ;  in  their  CsBsarean  palaces,  which  were  almoit 
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cities ;  in  their  baths,  in  which  the  population  of  con- 
siderable towns,  or  whole  quarters  of  Rome,  foand 
space  not  for  bathing  only,  but  for  every  kind  of  recre- 
ation and  amusement ;  in  their  bridges,  which  spanned 
the  broadest  and  most  turbulent  rivers;  and  their  aque- 
ducts, stretching  out  miles  after  miles,  and  conveying 
plentiful  water  to  the  central  city.  It  remained  only 
to  apply  this  simple,  universal  principle.  By  resting 
not  the  horizontal  entablature,  but  the  succession  of 
arches  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  length  might 
be  infinitely  drawn  out ;  the  roof,  instead  of  being  lim- 
ited in  its  extent  by  the  length  of  the  rafters,  might  be 
vaulted  over  and  so  increased  enormously  in  width; 
and  finally,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  soar  to  any 
height. 

Christian  Architecture,  when  the  world  under  Con 
stantine  became  Christian,  would  of  course  o^^j^^jj^^ 
b^n  to  display  itself  more  boldly,  more  os-  ^^  ^^^ 
tentadously.  It  would  aspire  to  vie  with  the  old  relig> 
ion  in  the  majesty  of  its  temples.  Not  but  that  long 
before  it  had  its  public  sacred  edifices  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  Still  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  would 
confi:x>nt  Paganism,  the  Paganism  of  centuries.  It  must 
still  in  vastness  and  outward  grandeur  submit  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  ancestral  temples  of  the  city.  The 
Basilica,  too,  in  its  ordinary  form,  though  in  its  length, 
height,  and  proportions  there  might  be  a  severe  and 
serious  grandeur,  was  plain.  A  high  unadorned  wall 
formed  its  sides,  its  front  was  unbroken  but  by  the  por- 
tals :  it  had  not  its  splendid  rows  of  external  columns, 
with  their  interchanging  light  and  shade ;  nor  the  rich 
and  sculptured  pediment  over  its  entrance.  Constan- 
tine,  before  his  departure  to  the  East,  erected  more 
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than  one  cliurcb,  no  doubt  worthy  of  an  imperial 
proselyte,  for  the  new  religion  of  the  empire.  But 
earthquakes,  conflagrations,  wars,  tumults,  the  prodigal 
reverence  of  some  Popes,  the  vast  ambition  of  others, 
have  left  not  a  vestige  of  the  Constantinian  buildings 
in  Rome.  The  Church  of  the  Lateran,  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  That 
built  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  ^  (it  was  asserted  and  be 
lieved  over  the  place  of  his  martyrdom),  with  its  splen- 
did fore-court  and  its  five  aisles,  which  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  though  the  prodigal  piety  of  some  Popes 
had  no  doubt  violated  its  original,  it  should  seem,  al- 
most cruciform,  outline,  and  sheathed  its  walls  in  gcid 
and  precious  marbles ;  yet  maintained  the  plan  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  old  church.  It  stood,  notwithstanding 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  the  sieges  of  the  Emper- 
ors, the  seditions  of  the  people,  on  its  primitive  C(m- 
stantinian  site  for  many  hundred  years  after,  and  was 
only  swept  away  by  the  irreverent  haughtiness  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  to  make  way  for  what  was  expected  to,  and 
which  does,  conmaand  the  universal  wonder  of  man- 
kind, the  St.  Peter's  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angela 
The  noble  church  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  waUs,  biult 
by  Theodosius  the  Great,  stood  as  it  were  the  one  ma- 
jestic representative  of  the  Imperial  Christian  Basilica 
till  our  own  days.^  Thie  ground-plan  of  the  Basics 
must  be  sought  in  the  humbler  Church  of  St.  Cle- 
mente,'  which   alone  retains  it  in  its  integrity :   St 

^  On  the  old  St  Peter's,  see  the  curious  work  of  Bonanni,  Historia  Tcm- 
pli  Vaticani  (Boma,  1706),  and  the  elaborate  chapter  in  Bonsen  and  Plai- 
ner, Rdm*8  Beschrei'jnng. 

*  The  author  saw  this  statelj  and  venerable  building  in  the  svmaMr  of 
iraS:  it  was  burned  down  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

•  See  the  St  demente  in  Mr.  CkOly  Kniight*s  splendid  and  manifioaBt 
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Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Lorenzo,  and  one  or  two  others, 
hare  been  so  overlaid  with  alterations  as  only  to  reveal 
to  the  most  patient  study  distinct  signs  of  their  original 
structure. 

Constantinople  rose  a  Christian  city,  but  a  Christisn 
city  probably  in  most  parts^  built  by  Roman  hands,  or 
by  Greeks  with  full  command  of  Roman  skill  and  sci- 
ence, and  studiously  aspired  to  be  an  eastern  Rome. 
As  her  Senators,  her  Patricians,  so  probably  many 
of  her  architects  and  artists  came  from  Rome ;  or  if 
Greeks,  were  instructed  and  willing  to  conform  to  Ro^ 
man  habits  and  usage.  The  courtiers  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  migrated  from  the  old  to  the  new  Rome, 
were  surprised,  it  is  said,  to  find  palaces  so  closely  re* 
sembling  their  own,  that  they  hardly  believed  them 
selves  to  have  been  transported  from  the  badks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Constamtine 
himself  was  a  Western  by  birth  and  education  ;  Rome 
therefore  rather  than  the  East  would  fbmish  the  first 
model  for  the  Christian  Churches.  In  old  Byzantfaun 
there  were  probably  few  tem]des  of  such  magn^ence 
as  to  tempt  the  Christians  to  usurp  them  for  their  own 
uses,  or  allure  th^n  to  the  imitation,  of  dieir  forms. 
Nor  did  such  temples,  dilapidated  and  deserted,  as  in 
later  times  in  Rome  and  Italy,  furnish  inexhaustible 
quarries  firom  which  triumphant  Christianity  might 
seize  and  carry  off  her  legitimate  spoils.  There  were 
not  at  hand  rows  of  noble  pillars,  already  hewn,  fluted 
or  polished,  with  their  bases  and  capitals,  which,  accus- 
tomed to  form  the  porch,  or  to  flank  the  heathen  tem- 
ple, now  took  their  stand  along  the  nave  of  the  church, 

work;  which  has  the  rare  exoeUence,  that  the  beauty  of  the  engraTinga 
doea  not  interfere  with  their  Bcmpalous  aocoracy. 
VOL.  vni.  97 
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or  before  the  mi^estic  yestibole.  Thou^  Constantine 
kigely  plandered  other  works  of  art,  statuee  of  bronze 
<Nr  marble  (somewhat  incongraoos  heathen  ornaments 
of  a  Christian  city),  jet  he  can  have  had  no  great 
quantity  of  materials  firom  old  temples,  nnless  at  much 
cost  of  freight  firom  more  remote  cities,  to  work  np  in 
his  churches.^  On  the  other  hand  nether  were  there 
many,  if  there  was  a  single  Basilica,  snch  as  were 
found  in  most  Italian  cities,  ready  to  und^^  the  slight 
necessary  transmutation.  Tet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  first  churches  in  Constantinople  were  in  the 
Basilican  form ;  that  St.  Sophia  was  of  an  oblong 
shape  there  is  satisfiu^ry  authority;  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Constantins  that  the  area  was  enlaiged 
to  a  square.' 

This,  thai,  which  may  be  called  the  Roman  or  Basil- 
ican, may  be  considered  as  the  first  Age  of  Cfaiistiaii 
Architecture. 

IL  Of  true  Byantine  Architecture  Justinian  was 
the  parent  Time,  earthquakes,  seditions  nowhere  so 
furious  and  destracdve  as  in  Ccmstantinople,  especially 
the  fSunous  one  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  more  ambi- 
tious or  more  prodigal  Emperors,  or  more  devout  and 
wealthy  Christians,  denied  duration  to  the  primitiTe 

1  See  Hist  of  ChristUnity,  0.  p.  400. 

s  It  wM  of  great  length,  dpoiwcog  the  fbrm  of  a  Dromos,  or  CSicns  te 
ntoes.  See  Ducenge,  Deecriptio  S.  Sophia;  and  also  on  the  enlaigciMBt 
bj  Constaotios.  The  Churdi  in  the  BlachemflD,  built  so  late  as  Justin,  had 
straight  rows  of  pillars  and  atimber  roof.  The  Church  of  S.  Jolm  StndJaSi 
•till  existing,  is  of  the  basilican  finm  of  that  period.  —  Schnaase,  Geochi- 
chte  der  Bildenden  Kunst,  ill.  p.  123,  note.  On  the  other  hand  the  Churdi 
of  Antioch,  described  by  Ensebius  and  bj  Theophilns,  was  an  octagon,  as 
was  that  of  Nasiansom.  —  Schnaase,  p.  ISi.  The  round  Ibrm,  not  as- 
known  in  the  East,  nor  in  the  West,  as  that  of  St  Constanaa  near  Rome 
was  more  used  for  Baptisteries,  and  for  monumental  d»apela,as  tiie  toBsb  »' 
Qalla  Placidia  at  Bavenna. 
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Chnrches  of  Constantinople.  The  edifices  of  Gonstan- 
tine,  in  aD  likelihood  hastily  run  up,  and,  if  splendid, 
wanting  in  strength  and  solidity,  gave  place  to  more 
stately  and  aidnring  churches.  The  St.  Sophia  of 
Constantino  was  razed  to  the  groond  in  a  fierce  tu- 
mult; but  on  its  site  arose  die  new  St.  Sophia,  in 
the  E2ast  the  pride,  in  the  West  the  wonder,  of  the 
world.^  The  sublime  unity  and  harmony  of  die  de- 
sign, above  all  the  lightness  and  yastness  of  the  cupola^ 
were  too  marvellous  for  mere  human  science.  Even 
the  skill  of  the  fimious  architects  Anthimus  of  Trallei 
and  Isidore  of  Miletus  were  unequal  to  the  concepti<»i. 
An  angel  revealed  to  the  Emperor  (Justinian  himsdf 
must  share  in  the  gloiy)  many  of  the  forms  of  die 
building;  the  great  principle  of  the  construction  of  the 
cupola,  sought  in  vain  by  the  science  of  the  architects, 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  himself  in  a 
dream.  The  cupola  did  not  seem,  according  to  the 
historian  Procopius,  to  rest  on  its  supports,  but  to  be 
let  down  by  a  golden  chain  from  heaven*'  Santa 
Sophia  was  proclaimed  in  the  West  as  the  most  con* 
summate  work  of  Christian  Architecture.* 

1  To  Ae  poem  of  Pftoliis  SOontktihH,  oo  the  bnfldlng  and  dedication  of 
St  Sopliia  (Edition  Bonn),  are  a{^>6nded  the  laborions  diMertation  of  Dn- 
eange,  and  the  penpicnons  illnstntiye  essay  of  Bandnri.  They  oontaia 
•rerytfaing  relating  to  the  stractore. 

Sto^tov  a  w6  KtficXoTepoOf  iraftfuyi^ric  hravaaniKvta  rtc  ofaipouS^ 
^ilkoc  mtdrai,  oM  dui^epdvruf  tiirpdauiroif  *  ioKd  A  obit  knl  tneppac  r^ 
^UoSofuat  did  rd  irapofdvcv  r^  oUodofiiac  itn&vai,  dJUd  t$  ottp^  r$  a3P*^ 
Axd  7o6  oipavtA  h^fifdmi  xakuimiv  rdv  ;):upoy.  — Procop.  de  iBdit  i.  p. 
177,  Edit  Bonn. 

s  M  Cftjns  opns  adeo  eoneta  flodiflcia  ezcellit  nt  in  totb  teiiaram  spatiii 
hnic  shnile  non  poedt  inveniri.**  -^  Pan!  Wanieflrid.  St  Sophia  and  eema 
other  Constantinopolitan  choidies  have  become  better  known  dving  the 
last  year  (1854)  ftom  the  splendid  work  published  by  M.  Salzenbeig,  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  of  Pmssia.    An  IlaUan  architect,  M.  Fossato,  having 
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Bat  Justinian  was  not  content  to  be  the  fininder  and 
lawgiver  of  Christian  art ;  as  in  empire,  so  he  aspired 
in  all  things,  to  bring  the  whole  Roman  world  under 
bis  dominion.  To  conquered  Italy  be  htxi^t  back 
die  Tast  code  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  he  had  organ- 
ioed  and  adapted  to  Christian  use ;  to  Italy  came  also 
his  architecture,  an  inunense  amplification  of  the  Ro- 
man arch,  which  was  to  be,  if  not  the  law,  the  perfect 
fi)rm  of  the  Christian  Church.  San  Vitale  arose  in 
Ravenna,  the  Constantinople  of  the  West.  In  dimen- 
sions only  and  in  the  gorgeousness  o£  some  of  its  mate- 
rials, San  Vitale  most  bow  before  its  Byzantine  t^pe 
Santa  Sophia,  but  it  closely  resembled  it  in  plan  and 
arrangement.  The  Mosaics  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  the  choir  might  seem  as 
though  diey  would  commend  San  Vitale  as  the  per 
feet  design  for  a  Christian  Church  to  subject  Italy 
and  to  the  West.  Rome  indeed  might  seem,  even 
in  Ravenna,  to  oflfer  a  more  gallant  resistance  to  the 
arts  than  to  the  arms  of  Justinian.  To  San  Vit^ 
she  would  oppose  the  noble  St.  ApoUinaris,  in  her  own 
basilican  form.  Of  the '  ancient  basilicas,  since  the 
destruction  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  at  Rome, 
St.  ApoUinaris  at  Ravenna,  with  its  twenty-four  col- 
Vimns  of  rich  Greek  marble  from  Constantinople,  and 
its  superb  mosaics,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impre»- 
sive  and  august  in  the  world.* 

Thus,  then,  there  were  two  forms  which  contested 
for  the  supremacy  in  Italy.     One  was  the  old  Roman 

Wtn  iDtroBttd  ihA  tbt  r«p«irt|  the  whde  atrattora  has  bean  snnrajad, 
■MMored,  and  drawn.    Many  moaaiea  oorarad  op  ainoe  the  tnuumntatka 
Into  s  maeqna  heTe  fbr  a  time  nyealed  again  in  all  their  briUian^  soma 
varrreaHtfkeble  spedmeoB  of  J^aantine  BUMaic  art. 
'  ^  See  this  ohordli  in  Qalfy  Knight 
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Basilica,  with  its  stately  length,  which  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees  became  cruciform  by  the  exten- 
sion into  transepts  of  the  space  between  the  end  of 
the  nave  (where  rose  a  great  arch,  called  the  Arch 
of  Trixmiph,  as  op^iing  upon  the  holy  mysteries  of 
the  faith),  and  the  conch  or  apse,  before  which  stood 
the  high  altar.  The  other  was  square  or  ^  octagon, 
which  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  slow  pro- 
cess broke  into  the  short  equal-limbed  Greek  cross.^ 
This  latter  form,  with  the  cupola,  was  the  vital  dis- 
tinction of  the  Byzantine  style.^  Rome  remained 
fiiithful  to  her  ancient  basilican  form ;  bi^  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  the  more  equal  proper- 
ticm  of  the  length  and  width,  with  the  central  cupola^ 
scmetimes  multiplied  on  the  extended  limbs  of  the 
transept;  these,  the  only  creations  of  B3rzantine  ar* 
chitecture,  found  favor.  Venice  early  took  her  east^ 
em  character ;  the  old  church  of  St.  Fosca  in  Torcello^ 
in  later  times  St.  Mark's  maintained  the  Byzantine 
form.'  St.  Mark's,  with  her  Greek  plan,  her  domes, 
her  mosaics,  miight  seem  as  if  she  hful  prophetically 
prepared  a  fit  and  congenial  place  for  the  reception  of 
the  spoils  of  the  ConstantinopoHtan  Churches  after  the 
Latin  conquest.  But  many  other  of  the  Lombard 
Churches,  in  Pavia,  Parma,  the  old  cathedral  at  Bre&- 

1  It  is  not  known  when  the  form  of  the  Cross  began.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight 
obserees  that  the  fbrm  ot  the  Cross  was  for  many  centuries  the  exception 
ratber  than  the  role. 

*  Procopius  states  of  St  Sophia,  eipoc  ^  abr^  koH  f^wc  oOrog  iv  hnrq' 
ieuf)  hrtTeTopveveraij  uare  Koi  neptfjofiaj^j  koI  6?m>c  eipda  oifK  &jrd  Tp&mm 
eif^tmm,  p.  174.  —  So  too  that  of  St  Mary  and  St  Michael,  c  iii.  p.  174.  St 
▲nthimos,  c  yi.  p.  194.  That  ot  the  Apostles  was  a  Greek  Cross,  c  iii. 
p.  1S8. 

*  The  romid  churches,  which  were  irw,  gave  place  to  Baptisteriue,  ftM 
which  or  for  sepulchral  chapels  they  were  mostly  originally  designed 
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eia,  were  sqoare,  octagon,  or  id  the  form  of  the  Greek 
crosB.  As  late  as  the  tenth  centarj  Ancona,  stOl  a 
Ghreek  city,  raised  the  Church  of  St.  Cyriac,  with 
much  of  what  is  called  Lombard,  more  properly  Ro- 
manesque (Hiiament,  but  in  form  a  strictly  Byzantine 
Chorch.1     - 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  architectoral,  as  the  civil  con* 
wwwini  of  quests  of  Justinian,  were  but  partial  and  un» 
tfaMTTtott.  enduring.  The  Liatin  Architecture,  with 
these  exceptions,  ev^i  in  Italy,  adhered  to  the  basili- 
can  form  or  to  the  longer  Latin  cross:  beyond  the 
Alps  the  square  form  was  even  more  rare*  But  it  is 
singular  to  observe  in  both  the  development  of  the 
hierarchical  jHinciple  according  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 
As  the  worsh^)  throughout  Christendom  became  more 
local,  more  material,  the  altar  was  now  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  actual  abode  of  the  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  The  Clergy  withdrew  more  entirely  into  their 
unapproachable  sanctity  ;  they  would  shroud  them- 
selves from  all  profime  aj^roximation  by  solemn  mys- 
tery, the  mystery  which  arises  from  remot^iess,  from 
obscurity  or  dimness,  or  even  from  secrecy.  For  this 
end,  to  heighten  the  awe  which  he  would  throw  around 
the  tremendous  sacrifice,  and  around  himself  the  hal- 
lowed minister  of  that  sacrifice,  the  Greek,  in  himself 
less  awfiil,  had  recourse  to  artificial  means.  The  Latin 
trusted  to  his  own  inherent  dignity,  aided  only  by  more 
profound  distance,  by  the  splendor  which  environed 

I  It  is  eorioui  thai  CliarIflBiagne*t  cathednU  at  Aiz-]ft-Chapelle  u  tiM 
one  true  ByYiatine  efanrch  or  type  of  a  Bynntiiie  church  beyood  thi 
Alps  —  in  form,  constractioo,  even  Id  mosucs.  Chtrleiiuigne  had  perhapp 
Qntk  arohiteott,  he  had  seen  Rarenna,  he  drew  ornaments  aad  materialf 
torn  Barenna.    Compare  Schnaase,  vol.  xiv.  4S6  et  teq. 
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him,  splendor  more  e£fectiye  as  heightened  bj  sm> 
roonding  darkness.  The  shorter  Greek  cross  did  not 
repel  the  adoring  worshipper  &r  enough  off;  the  Greek 
therefore  drew  a  veil.  At  length  he  raised  a  kind  of 
wall  between  himself  and  the  worshippers,  and  behind, 
in  that  enclosed  sanctuary,  he  performed  the  mys- 
tery of  consecration,  and  came  forth  and  showed  hhn- 
self  in  turn  at  each  of  the  side-doors  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  rarely  at  the  central  or  royal  gate,  with  the 
precious  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  When  the 
service  was  over,  he  withdrew  again  with  his  awfiil 
treasure  into  its  secret  sanctuaiy.^  In  the  longer 
Latin  cross  the  hierarchy  might  recede  to  a  command- 
ing distance  from  the  great  mass  of  worshippers,  yet 
all  might  remain  open  ;  the  light  rails  of  the  chancd 
were  sufficient,  with  their  own  inherent  majesty,  to 
keep  the  profane  on  their  lower  level,  and  in  their 
humble  posture  of  far-off  adoration.  In  the  West  the 
crypt  under  the  altar,  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  saint 
or  martyr,  was  more  general ;  the  altar  therefore  was 
more  usually  approached^^bj^^  flight  of  steps,  and  thus 
elevation  was  added  torrdfitemce :  and  to  distance  and 
elevation  were  added  by  degrees  the  more  dazzling 
splendor  of  the  altar-fiiniiture,  the  crosses,  the  can- 
dlesticks, the  plate,  the  censers,  and  all  the  other  gor- 
geous vessels,  their  own  dresses,  the  violet,  green, 
scarlet,  cloth  of  gold,  the  blaze  of  lamps  and  tapers,  the 
clouds  of  incense.  At  one  time  the  altar  and  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  were  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of  sub- 
lime gloom,  at  the  next  the  whole  altar,  and  all  un- 

1  Smith's  aocotmt  of  the  Gteek  Ohnrch^p.  64.  This,  called  the  Ioobm- 
tasis,  ie  general  in  the  Roseian  chorches.  There  is  a  curious  example  at 
Peafh  in  Hungary. 
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der  the  stately  Baldachin,  burst  out  into  a  concentred 
brillianoj  of  light.  The  greater  length  of  the  build- 
ing, widi  its  succursal  aisles  and  ambulatories  and 
chapds,  as  so  admirably  adapted  for  processional  ser- 
vices, would  greatly  promote  their  introduction  and 
use.  The  Clergy  would  no  longer  be  ccmtent  with 
dim  and  distant  awe  and  veneration;  this  was  now 
inherent  in  their  persons:  and  so,  environed  with 
their  sacred  symbols,  bearing  their  banners  embla- 
zoned with  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  of 
the  Virgin,  of  the  Saints,  and  the  crosses,  the  emblems 
of  their  own  authority  and  power,  and  in  their  snow- 
white  or  gorgeous  dresses,  they  would  pass  dirough 
the  rows  of  wondering  and  kneeling  worshippers,  with 
th^  grave  and  solemn  chant,  or  amid  the  peals  <^ 
the  thundering  organ,  bringing  hcmie,  as  it  were,  to 
the  hearts  of  all,  the  most  serious  religious  impres- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  their  own  peculiar  inaliaaaUe 
sanctity. 

But  the  oppugnancy  was  not  only  in  the  internal  fi)rm 
and  arrangements  of  the  sa^oed  bmldings  or  the  nu»e 
efiective  display  of  ecclesiastad  (magnificence.  In  q>Ien- 
dor  of  dress,  in  the  richness  of  thdr  church  furniture 
and  vessels,  in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  thdr  aa^ 
vices,  the  East  boasted  itself  even  superior  to  the  West 
But  the  more  vigorously  developed  hierarchical  spirit 
among  the  Latins  displayed  itself  in  nothing  more  thai 
in  its  creativeness,  in  its  progressive  advancement  in 
Christian  Architecture.  The  Emperors  were  in  gen- 
eral the  founders  and  builders  of  the  great  Eastern 
Churches,  in  the  West  to  a  vast  extent  th'^  Church 
herself.  Though  kings  and  nobles  were  by  no  means 
wanting  in  these  signs  of  prodigal  piety  —  the  Catholic 
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Lombard  kings,  the  priest-ruled  Merovingians,  Charle- 
magne and  his  descendants,  the  sovereigns  in  Eng- 
land—  there  were  also,  besides  these  royal  and  noble 
devotees,  the  magnificent  Prelates,  the  splendid  Abbots, 
the  opnlent  Chapters.  In  the  East  it  was  the  State 
acting  it  might  be  under  the  influence,  in  obedience  to, 
or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Priesthood ;  in  the  West 
with  the  Monarch  and  the  Baron,  it  was  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical Order  out  of  its  own  enormous  ^^^  ^ 
wealth,  its  own  vast  possessions,  and  still  ao-  ***•  *'*"*'^- 
cumulating  property*  From  the  seventh  at  least  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  wealth  was  steadily 
on  the  increase,  at  times  pouring  in  like  a  flood ;  if 
draining  off,  draining  but  in  narrow  and  secret  chan- 
nels* It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  wealth  should  be  consecrated,  above  all 
others,  to  this  special  use.  It  had  long  been  admitted 
that  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  a  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments belonged  to  the  sustentation,  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  religious  fabrics.  But  it  needed  no  law 
to  enforce  on  a  wide  scale  this  expenditure  demanded 
at  once  by  every  holy  and  generous  principle,  by  every 
ambitious  among  the  more  far-sighted  and  politic,  as 
well  as  by  every  more  sordid,  motive.  Throughout 
Christendom  there  was  the  high  and  pure,  as  well  as 
the  timid  and  superstitious  religion,  which  invited,  en- 
couraged, commanded,  exacted,  promised  to  reward  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next,  these  noble  works  of  piety. 
Without  as  within  the  Church  these  motives  were  in 
perpetual,  unslumbering  activity.  Church-building  was, 
as  it  were,  the  visible  personal  sacrifice  to  God,  a  sacrifice 
which  could  never  be  fully  accomplished ;  it  was  the 
grateful  or  expiatory  oblation  to  the  Redeemer  and  t# 
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and  there  is  at  times  a  keen  qoiet  irony  too  fine  fef 
Bunyan. 

The  Poem  is  manifestly  in  two  parts:  the  poet, 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  EQlls,  behdds  the  whole  world ; 
eastward  a  magnificent  tower,  the  dwelling  of  Troth ; 
opposite  a  deep  dale,  the  abode  of  unUessed  spirits 
between  them  a  wide  plain,  in  which  mankind  are  fol- 
lowing all  their  avocations.  He  dwells  rapidly  on  Uie 
evils  and  abases  of  all  Orders.  A  stately  lady,  m 
white  raiment  (Holy  Ghnrch)  cffsrs  hersdf  as  guide 
to  the  Casde  of  Troth,  in  which  is  seated  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  The  first  five  passages  of  the  first  part  are 
on  the  redress  of  civil  wrongs,  the  last  on  the  correc- 
tion of  religions  aboses.  Mede  (Bribeiy}  with  all  her 
crew  are  on  one  side ;  Consci«:ice,  who  relbses  to  be 
wedded  to  Mede,^  with  Reason  on  the  other.  It  closes 
with  the  King's  appointment  of  Conscience  as  his  Jos- 
tidary,  of  Reason  as  his  ChanceDor.  In  the  Sixth 
Passage  the  Dreamer  awakes ;  he  ^ticoontffl^  Reason. 
As  Reason  with  Conscience  is  the  great  antagonist  of 
social  and  political  evil,  so  again,  Reason,  vested  as  a 
Pope,  with  Conscience  as  his  Cross  Bearer,  is  alcme  to 

1  GoDsdence  objects  to  Mede  that  she  is  fklse  and  fiutUeM,  mlslniii^g 
men  by  her  traasnre,  leading  wires  and  widows  to  wantoonev.  Falaebood 
and  she  undid  the  King's  Father  (Edward  IL),  poisoned  Fopea,  impairBd 
Holy  Church;  she  is  a  stmmpet  to  the  basest  Sizoors  of  the  oomnmi  law, 
■Qflunoness  of  the  dyil  law  price  Iter  highly,  sheriA  of  ooustiee  weald  be 
■ndoce  without  her,  for  she  causes  men  to  forfeit  lands  and  liree;  sfas 
bribes  gaolers  to  let  out  prisonen,  imprisons  true  men,  hangs  the  imiooeBL 
She  eaies  not  for  being  exoommunicated  in  the  Consistoiy  Govt;  tbt  bvyi 
abeotntkm  by  a  cope  to  the  Gommissaiy.  She  can  do  almost  as  much  wwk 
as  the  King's  Privy  Seal  in  190  days.  She  is  intimate  with  the  Pope,  as 
pforisors  show.  She  and  Simony  seal  his  Balls.  She  cooseontes  Tlishups 
without  learning.  She  presents  Becters  to  prebends,  maintaina  pricats  is 
keeping  concubines  and  begetting  bastards  contrary  to  the  Canon,  &c.  te 
— P.  iiL  p.  4S. 
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subdue  religious  evil.  For  that  evil  God  is  visiting' 
the  earth  with  awful  pestilences  and  stonns.  To  avert 
God's  wrath  the  domestic  duties  must  be  observed  with 
fervent  affection;  the  Pope  must  have  pity  on  the 
Church,  the  religious  Orders  keep  to  their  rule,  those 
who  go  on  pilgrimages  to  the  &unts  seek  rather  Truth* 
Truth  is  the  one  eternal  object  of  man.  After  Repent- 
ance has  brought  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  confeS' 
sion^  (a  strange  powerful  passage),  Hope  blows  a 
trumpet,  whose  blast  is  to  compel  mankind  to  seek 
Grace  from  Christ  to  find  out  Truth.  But  no  pilgrim 
who  has  wandered  over  the  woiid  can  show  the  way 
to  Truth.  Now  suddenly  arises  Piers  Ploughman ;  he 
has  long  known  Truth ;  he  has  been  her  &ithful  fol- 
lower. Me^mess  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
the  way  to,  Grace  is  the  Portress  of  the  noble  Castle 
of,  Truth.  Aft;er  some  time  Truth  reveals  herself* 
She  commands  Piers  to  stay  at  home,  to  tend  his 
plough  ;  of  the  young  peasantry  industry  in  their  call- 
ing is  their  highest  duty ;  to  the  laborious  poor  is  of- 
^red  plenary  pardon,  and  to  those  who  protect  them. 
Kings  who  rulie  in  righteousness,  holy  Bishops  who 
justly  maintain  Church  disciplhie.  Less  plenary  pardon 
is  bestowed  on  less  perfect  men,  merchants,  lawyers 
who  plead  for  hire.     What  is  this  pardon  ?  it  i»  read 

I  The  oonftesion  of  covetotuness  is  admirable :  — 

**  DldBt  thoa  eT«r  bmIm  reitltatioii  ? 
Tet,  I  anoe  Bobbed  Knat  Ohapmon,  and  BUM  thdr  trankf.** 

Ofetonanese  would  go  hang  herself — bat  even  fl>r  her  Bepeiitanoe  btf 
Miiifbrt:~- 

^  BaTe  Bfeiey  iBtti7Mltid*-and  wtlh  fhj  M<wth  U§mtik  tt> 
lot  Ctoddai  Blerey  is  Mora  —  than  all  his  ottwr  works, 
And  aU  the  Wickedness  of  the  World  —  that  man  might  Work  or  think 
Is  tto  Mora  to  the  Mercy  of  God  ~  than  In  the  Sea  a  glede  (a  speifc  of  flie).^ 

Wi||fat,p.M 
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by  a  Priest ;  it  contains  bot  these  words :  ^*  Thej  that 
have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  eternal,  they  that  have 
d<me  evil  into  ereriasting  fire."^ 

Thus  with  Piers  Plonghman^  a  holy  Christian  life,  a 
life  of  love,  of  charity,  ij£  diarity  eq)ecially  to  the  poor, 
is  all  in  all ;  on  the  attainment  of  that  life  dwdts  the 
second  Vision,  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.  There  are 
three  parsonages  by  the  plain  names  of  Do  Well,  Do 
Bet  (do  better),  and  Do  Best  The  whole  of  this 
ascent  throngh  the  difiiarent  degrees  of  the  Christian 
life  is  described  with  wonderful  felicity ;  CTery  power, 
attribute,  faculty  of  man,  every  virtue,  ev^y  vice  is 
impersonated  with  the  utmost  life  and  trntii.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  ess^ice  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  final  end  of  Do  Well,  is  charity.  Do  Bet 
appears  to  havea  higher  oflSce,  to  teach  other  men ;  and 
this  part  closes  with  a  splendid  description  of  the  Be- 
deem^'s  life  and  passion,  and  that  which  di^lays  the 
poetic  power  of  Robert  Lan^and  higher  perhaps  than 
any  other  passage,  that  mysterious  part  of  the  Saviour^s 
fanction  between  his  passion  and  resurrection  commonly 
called  the  ^*  harrowing  of  hell,"  the  deliverance  of  thk 
spirits  in  prison.'    In  Do  Best  Piers  Plon^unan  i^ 

«*  Fbr  wiM  men  bw  hoUn 
To  FurohiM  yo*  Paidon  And  ftiM  Pop«  Imlks, 
At  the  Draulftil  Doom  when  the  Ihad  ahAU  win, 
And  Oome  ftU  belbre  Ohrist,  mOnuHs  to  jMd 
How  tiMMiLeddeet  thy  Lift  hem,  MdhliUvflkqii.    •    •         • 
A  Powh  tell  ofPartaw  then,  nor  Prerlndikli  Lettan, 
Though  y»  be  Wound  In  the  Fnternity  of  ell  the  Wwar  Ocden, 
And  hem  InDolceaeee  Doable  Md,  If  Do  Wei  yo«  help 
I  eel  yo«r  ffMnli  Mii  y«ar  FvdoM  e«  eat  Sli»  w«iih.» 

Wi%ht,l.p.]8a 

•  U  fe  odd  Uiiift  IfAhamet  (Mahomet)  defends  the  iMlm  of  I«ii^ 
iie  Lofd  with  i^um  and  mangonels  —  a  whimsical  antidpatioB  of  MDtBA. 
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pears  as  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  the  Saviour,  or  of 
his  faith ;  the  Holj  Ghost  descends  upon  him  in  light* 
ning;  Grace  arrays  him  with  wonderful  power  to 
sustain  the  war  with  coming  Antichrist;  Piety  has 
bestowed  upon  him  four  stout  oxen  (the  Evangelists) 
to  till  the  earth  ;  four  bullocks  to  harrow  the  land  (the 
four  Latin  Fathers),  who  harrow  into  it  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  the  grain  which  Piers  sows  is  the 
cardinal  virtues.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  resur- 
rection and  war  of  Antichrist,  in  which  Piers,  if  victor, 
is  hardly  victor — "  a  cold  and  comfortless  conclusion," 
says  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  Whitaker.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  the  actual  or  the  designed  conclusion. 
The  last  Passage  of  Do  Best  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  to  be  so  much  shorter  than  the  others.     The 

'*  There  liad  been  a  loud  cry,  Lift  np  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors.'*    At  length, 

**  What  Lord  art  thoa  ?  quoth  Lueiftr.   A  Toioe  aLood  said, 
Tb«  Lord  of  Might  and  of  HeaToo,  that  Made  aU  thiogi, 
Doke  of  thii  Dhn  pliioe.    Anon  nnDo  the  gates 
That  Christ  may  eomen  in,  the  King's  son  of  heaven. 
And  with  that  Break  Hell  Biake,  with  aU  Belial's  Bsn, 
Nor  any  Wight  or  Ward  Wide  opened  the  gatei, 
Pattiardis  and  Prophets,  Popolns  in  tenebris, 
Seng  out  with  Stint  J<din,  Soee  A^ai  Dei." 

I  am  tempted  to  give  the  doee  of  this  canto —  so  cbaracteristie  of  the  poem 
He  had  said  in  Latin,  Mercy  and  Charity  have  met  together;  Righteow 
tMi  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other :  — 

**  Tmth  Tnunpoted  them,  and  lang  *  Te  Deom  laadamos,' 
And  then  laLuted  LoTe,  in  a  Lond  note, 

■eoe  qnam  bomrai  et  qnam  Joenndmn  est  haUtaie  fkatres  in  OBia. 
Till  the  Daj  IMwned,  there  Dameels  Bannaed. 
Tbat  men  Bang  to  the  Beeurrectlon.    And  with  that  I  awakad, 
And  called  Kit^iy  my  wife,  and  Kalotte  my  danghter, 
A  Bise  and  go  Rererence  Goda  Beanrreetion, 
And  Creep  on  kneea  to  the  Orora,  and  Kiaa  it  for  a  Jewel, 
And  Rightftilleet  of  ReUqnea,  none  Richer  on  earth, 
lor  t}odi  Bleaaed  Body  it  Bare  for  onr  Bote  (good). 
And  it  a  Veneth  the  Fiend ;  for  aneh  is  the  might, 
May  no  Orialy  Ghoat  OUdc  where  it  ithadowetli." 
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its  baptistery,  chapter-hcmse,  belfiy,  cloisters  —  Ae 
rival  castle  with  all  its  ontbuildings.  That  which  in 
the  cathedral  city  long  held  the  Ecclesiastics  in  their 
separate  peculiar  majesty,  went  down  in  dne  proportior 
through  the  town  to  the  viUage^  to  the  meanest  hamlet. 
In  the  feudal  castle  itself  the  chapel  was  almost  always 
the  most  richly  decorated.  During  war,  in  the  siege, 
in  the  boisterous  banquet,  the  chaplain  might  be  self^ 
levelled,  or  levelled  by  a  lawless  chief  and  lawless  sol- 
diery, to  a  humble  retainer ;  in  the  chapel  he  resumed 
his  proper  dignity.  It  was  his  fault,  his  want  of  in- 
fluence, if  the  chapel  was  not  maintained  in  greater 
decency  and  splendor  than  the  rude  hall  or  ruder 
chamber ;  and  reverence  to  the  chapel  reacted  on  the 
reverence  to  himself. 

Add  to  all  this  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  and  there  was  hardly  a  religious  house 
without  its  church  or  chapel,  many  of  them  equal  or 
surpassing  in  grandeur,  in  embelUshment,  those  of 
the  town  or  of  the  city.  In  a  religious  foundation  the 
Church  could  not,  for  very  shame,  be  less  than  the 
most  stately  and  the  most  splendid  edifice.  Tear  af- 
ter year,  century  after  century,  if  any  part  of  the 
monastery  was  secure  from  dilapidation,  if  any  part 
was  maintained,  rebuilt,  redecorated,  it  would  be  the 
church.  The  vow  of  humility,  the  vow  of  poverty  was 
first  tacitly  violated,  first  disdainfiilly  thrown  aside,  by 
the  severest  Order,  in  honor  of  Grod.  The  sackcloth- 
clad,  barefoot  Priar  would  watch  and  worship  on  the 
cold  stone  or  the  hard  board;  but  within  walls  en- 
riched with  the  noblest  paintings,  tapestried  with  the 
most  superb  hangings,  before  an  altar  flashing  with 
the  gold  pyx,  with  the  jewell^nl  vessels,  with  the  ridi 
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branching  candlesticks.  Assisi,  not  many  years  aftei 
the  death  of  St.  Francis,  had  begun  to  be  the  most 
splendid  and  highly  adorned  church  in  Italy* 

Thus  then  architecture  was  the  minister  at  once  and 
servant  of  the  Church,  and  a  vast  propor- ^^^  ojj,„^ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  devoted  ^  p~p>«'»- 
to  the  works  of  architecture.  Nor  was  it  in  a  secular 
point  of  vieif  a  wasteful  pomp  and  prodigality.  If  the 
church  was  the  one  building  of  the  priest,  so  was  it  of 
the  people.  It  was  the  single  safe  and  quiet  place 
where  the  lowest  of  the  low  found  security,  peace,  rest, 
recreation,  even  diversion.  I£  the  chancel  was  the 
Priest's,  the  precincts,  the  porch,  the  nave  were  open 
to  all ;  the  Church  was  all  which  the  amphitheatre, 
the  bath,  the  portico,  the  public  place,  had  been  to  the 
poor  in  the  heathen  cities.  It  was  more  than  the  house 
of  prayer  and  worship,  where  the  peasant  or  the  beg- 
gar knelt  side  by  side  with  the  burgher  or  the  Baron  ; 
it  was  the  asylum,  not  of  the  criminal  only,  but  of  the 
oppressed,  the  sad,  the  toilwom,  the  infirm,  the  aged. 
It  was  not  only  dedicated  to  God ;  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  consolation,  the  peace,  even  the  enjoyment  of 
man.  Thus  was  it  that  architecture  was  raising  all  its 
wondrous  structures  in  the  West,  if  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Hierarchy,  so  too  at  the  perpetual  unsleep- 
ing instigation,  at  the  cost,  and  it  should  seem  under 
the  special  direction,  of  the  Hierarchy :  for  no  doubt 
within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  within  the  clois- 
ter, much  of  the  science  of  architecture  was  preserved, 
perpetuated,  enlarged ;  if  the  architects  were  not  them- 
selves Ecclesiastics,  they  were  under  the  protection, 
patronage,  direction,  instruction  of  Ecclesiastics.  But 
it  was  also  of  the  most  indubitable  beneiit  to  mankind 
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IndependeDt  of  the  elevating,  solemniang,  expanding 
effects  of  this  most  material  and  therefore  most  oniTer- 
saUy  impressive  of  the  Fine  Arts,  what  was  it  to  all 
mankind,  especially  to  the  prostrate  and  down-tiodden 
part  of  mankind,  that  though  these  buildings  were 
God's,  they  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  own ;  he  who 
had  no  property,  not  even  in  his  own  person,  the  serf, 
the  villain,  had  a  kind  of  right  of  proprietorship  in  his 
parish  church,  the  meanest  artisan  in  his  cathedral.  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  out  to  their  utmost  extent,  or  to 
appreciate  too  highly  the  ennobling,  liberalizing,  hu- 
manizing, Christianizing  effects  of  church  architecture 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

III.  The  third  period  of  Christian  architecture 
(reckoning  as  the  first  the  Roman  Basilica,  as  the 
second  the  proper  Byzantine,  with  its  distinctive  Greek 
cross  and  cupolas)  lasted  with  the  Norman  till  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  Pointed  or  so-called  Gothic  in  the 
twelfth  century.  This  style  has  been  called  Lombard, 
as  having  first  flourished  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Ita- 
ly, which  under  the  later  Kings  attained  unwonted 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  in  which  the  cities  rose  to 
industiy,  commerce,  wealth,  and  freedom.  Assuredly 
Third  ityw.  ^*  ^^  ^^  invention  of  the  rude  Lombards, 
BjSSSni,or  "^^^  brought  over  the  Alps  only  their  con- 
^**'**°*^°*'  quering  arms  and  their  hated  Arianism.  It 
has  been  called  also  Byzantine,  improperly,  for  though 
it  admitted  indiscriminately  Byzantine  and  Roman 
forms  and  arrangements,  its  characteristics  seem  either 
its  own  or  the  traditions  of  Roman  prindples,  the  iq>- 
propriation  and  conversion  to  its  use  of  Roman  exam- 
ples. Its  chief  characteristic  is  delight  in  the  multipli* 
cation  of  the  arch,  not  only  for  the  support,  but  fi>r  the 
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oniamentation  of  the  building.  Within  and  ^nthoat 
there  is  the  same  prodigality  of  this  form.  But  these 
rows  or  tiers  of  arches,  without  supporting  or  seeming 
to  support  the  roof,  or  simply  decorative,  appear  to 
be  no  more  than  the  degenerate  Roman,  as  seen  in 
the  Palace  of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro,  and  usefully  as 
well  as  ornamentally  employed  in  the  Coliseum  and  in 
other  amphitheatres.  Gradually  the  west  front  of  the 
Church,  or  the  frt>nt  opposite  to  the  altar,  grew  into 
dignity  and  importance.  The  central  portal,  some- 
times the  three  portals,  or  ev^i  five  portals,  lost  thdr 
square-headed  form,  became  receding  arches,  arches 
within  arches,  decorated  with  graceful  or  fantastic 
mouldings.  Above,  tier  over  tier,  were  formed  rows 
of  arches  (unless  where  a  rich  wheel  or  rose  window 
was  introduced)  up  to  the  broad  bold  gable,  which  was 
sometimes  fringed  as  it  were  just  below  with  small 
arches  following  out  its  line.  Sometimes  these  arches 
ran  along  the  side  walls;  almost  always  either  standing 
out  more  or  less,  or  in  open  arcades,  they  ran  round 
the  semicircular  eastern  apse.  Besides  these,  slender 
compound  piers  or  small  buttresses  are  carried  up  the 
whole  height  to  the  eaves.  They  arrive  at  length  at 
the  severer  model  of  this  form,  San  Zeno  at  Verona, 
or  the  richer,  the  San  Michele  at  Lucca.  Within  the 
church  the  pillars,  as  the  models  of  those  in  the  an- 
cient buildings  disappeared  (the  Roman  Corinthian  long 
survived),  or  rather  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings 
ceased  to  be  the  quarries  for  churches,  gradually  lost 
their  capitals.  From  those  sprung  the  round  arches  in 
a  bolder  or  more  timid  sweep,  according  to  the  distance 
or  solidity  of  the  pillars.  Above  the  nave  a  second 
row  of  arches  formed  the  clear-stoiy  windows.  The 
VOL.  Yin.  2S 
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roof,  in  g«:ierft]  of  timber,  was  first  flat,  then  cnrved, 
at  length  vaulted.  Over  the  centre  of  the  cross  rose 
the  cupola,  round,  octagon,  or  of  more  fitncifiil  fonna. 
In  the  seventh  century  the  introduction  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  the  service,  drew  on  the  invention  of  the 
architect  The  dome  or  cupola  was  not  a  convenient 
form  for  a  belfry.  Beside  the  building  it  had  not  been 
unusual  to  erect  a  baptistery,  circular  or  polygonal, 
such  as  are  still  seen  in  the  richest  form,  and  almost 
rivalling  the  churches,  in  Florence  and  in  Parma. 
Throughout  Lombardy,  in  most  parts  of  Itaty,  rote 
the  detached  campanile,  sometimes  round,  in  general 
square,  terminating  at  times  with  a  broad  flat  roo^ 
more  rarely  towering  into  a  spire.  In  Italy  this  third 
epoch  of  architecture  culminated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa.  It  was  the  oblation  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerftd  city  in  Italy,  at  the  hdght  of  her  prosperity, 
her  industry,  her  conuuerce,  her  fiune ;  it  was  made  in 
the  pride  of  her  wealth,  in  a  passion  of  gratitude  for  a 
victory  and  for  rich  plunder  taken  bom  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  harbor  of  Palermo.  Pisa  found  an  ar- 
chitect worthy  of  her  profuse  magnificence ;  the  name 
of  Boscheto  lives  in  this  his  unrivalled  edifice.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  cathedral  makes  one  of  those  four 
buildings  —  the  Dome,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  the  Campo  Santo  —  which  in  their  sad  gran- 
deur in  the  deserted  city  surpass  all  other  groups 
of  buildings  in  Europe :  tiie  cathedral  standing  alone 
would  command  the  highest  admiratikm.  On  the  ex- 
terior the  west  front  displays  that  profusion  of  tiers  <^ 
arches  above  arches,  arranged  with  finer  proportion, 
richness,  and  upward  decreasing  order,  than  elsewhere. 
But  its  subUpiity  is  witiiin.     Its  plan,  the  I^atin  cross 
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m  the  most  perfect  proportion,  gives  its  impressive  uni- 
ty to  its  central  nave,  with,  its  douUe  aisles,  its  aisled 
transepts,  its  receding  apse.  Its  loftiness  is  &r  more 
commanding  than  any  building  of  its  class  in  Italy  had 
as  yet  aspired  to  reach.  The  Corinthian  pillars  alcmg 
the  nave  are  <^ admirable  height  and  proportion  ;^  those 
of  the  aisles  lower,  bat  <^  the  same  style*  The  arches 
spring  boldly  from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars ;  the  tri- 
foriam  above,  running  down  the  long  nave,  is  singu« 
larly  picturesque.  While  the  long,  bold,  horizontal 
architrave  gives  the  sedate  regularity  of  the  Basilica ; 
the  crossings  of  the  transepts,  the  sweep  of  the  curved 
apse,  even  without  the  e£bctive  mosaic  of  Cimabue, 
close  the  view  with  lines  of  the  most  felidtoos  and 
noble  form. 

Nothing  can  contrast  mwe  strongly,  in  the  same  ar- 
chitecture, than  the  Transalpine  Romanesque  with  Pisa.' 
It  is  seen  in  all  the  old  cities  on  the  Rhine  (the  earliest 
form  in  St.  Castor  at  Coblentz),  later  at  Spires,  Worms, 
MesktZy  Bonn,  the  older  churches  at  Cologne ;  east  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  older  cities  or  monasteries,  as  in  Corvey. 
It  is  more  rude  but  more  bold  ;  these  churches  mi^t 
teem  the  works  of  the  great  feudal  Prelates ;  with  a 
severe  grandeur,  not  without  richness  of  decoration,  but 
disdaining  grace  or  luxuriance.  They  are  of  vast  sise, 
as  may  beseem  Prelate  Princes,  but  of  the  coarse  red  or 
gray  stone  of  the  country,  no  fine-wrought  freestone,  no 
glittering  marble.  The  pillars  are  usually  without  cap* 
itals,  or  with  capitals  fimtastic  and  roughly  hewn ;  they 
would  impress  by  strength  and  solidity  rather  than  hy 

1  The  pointed  arch  from  Uie  nave  to  the  traneepto  is  of  later  date;  iaroa* 
gmous  bat  not  without  effect, 
s  See  ftr  the  Saxon  Romaneeque  Sdinaaae. 
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harmony  or  regularity.^  In  the  south  of  France  thii 
style  is  traced  not  only  in  cathedral  cities,  but  in  many 
very  cnrions  parochial  chorches.  With  few  exceptions, 
it  IB  there  more  picturesque  and  fandful  than  grand  or 
solemn.  In  the  north  of  France  and  in  England  this 
architecture  received  such  a  powerftil  impulse  fiom  the 
Normans  as  almost  to  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  art. 

IV.  That  wonderful  people,  the  Normans,  though 
Tht  Nor-  without  Creative  power,  seemed  as  it  were  to 
■•^  throw  their  whole  strength  and  vigor  into 

architecture,  as  into  everything  else.  They  had  their 
kingdoms  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  British  Channel.  In  the  South  they  had  become 
Southerns ;  even  in  architecture  they  anticipated  from 
the  Mohammedans  some  approximation  to  the  Grothic, 
the  pointed  arcb.  In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
by  adc^ting  and  domiciling  men  of  Roman  or  Italian 
cultivation,  they  had  braced  the  intellect  of  the  degen* 
erate  Church  to  young  energy,  and  had  trained  learned 
Churchmen  and  theologians,  Lanfrancs  and  Ansdms ; 
so  taking  the  form,  the  structure,  the  architectural 
science  of  universal  Latin  Christendom,  they  gave  it  a 
grandeur,  solidity,  massiveness,  even  height,  which  mi^t 
seem  intended  to  confront  a  ruder  element,  more  wQd 
and  tempestuous  weather.  The  Norman  cathedrals 
might  almost  seem  buUt  for  wariike  or  defensive  pui^ 
poses;  as  though  their  Heathen  ancestors,  having  in 
their  fierce  incursions  destroyed  church  and  monastery, 
as  well  as  castle  and  town,  they  would  be  prepared  fbr 
any  inroad  of  yet  un-Christianized  Northmen.  That 
great  characteristic  of  the  Norman  churches,  the  huge 
square  central  tower,  was  battlemented  like  a  castle. 

1  Mr.  Petit  has  pubUahed  eafimTingi  of  mmj  of  tbMe  1 
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1  he  whole  impression  is  that  of  vast  power  in  the  archt 
(ert,  unshaken  duration  in  the  edifice ;  it  h  the  build- 
ing of  a  Hierarchy  which  has  unfiuling  confidence  in  its 
own  strength,  in  its  perpetuity.  On  the  exterior,  in  the 
general  design  there  is  plainness,  almost  austerity ;  the 
walls,  visibly  of  enormous  thickness,  are  pierced  with 
round  arched  windows  of  no  great  size,  but  of  great 
depth;  the  portals  are  profound  recesses,  arch  mthin 
arch  resting  on  short  stubborn  pillars ;  the  capitals  are 
rude,  but  boldly  projecting;  the  rich  ornaments  cat 
with  a  vigorous  and  decisive  hand :  the  zigzag  or  other 
mouldings  with  severity  in  their  most  prodigal  richness. 
In  the  interior  all  again  is  simple  to  the  disdain,  in  its 
^eater  parts,  of  ornament.  The  low,  thick,  usually 
round  pillars,  with  capitab  sometimes  indulging  in  wild 
shapes,  support,  with  their  somewhat  low  arches,  the 
ponderous  wall,  in  its  torn  pressed  down  as  it  ware  by 
the  ponderous  roof.  Such  are  the  works  of  our  Nor- 
man Ejngs,  the  two  abbeys  at  Oaen,  Jumieges  in  its 
ruins,  St.  G^rge  de  Bosoherville ;  such  in  our  island, 
Durham,  parts  of  Peterborough  and  Ely,  and  Glouces- 
ter, the  two  square  towers  of  Exeter.  If  later  and 
more  splendid  cathedrals  inspire  a  higher  devotion, 
none  breathe  more  awe  and  solemnity  than  the  old 
Norman.^ 

y.  On  a  sudden,  in  a  singularly  short  period,  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  (though  discerning  ^^^^  ^jj. 
eyes  ^  may  trace,  and  acute  minds  have  traced  *<**"'•• 
with  remarkable  success  and  felicity,  this  transition), 

1  See  Mj*.  Gaily  Kiiight*B  Norman  Tour,  and  Normans  in  Sicily.  Hr. 
Knight  dedicated  part  of  a  noUe  fortnne  to  these  stodieSt  iUostratii^  his 
,  dwn  excellent  jndgment  by  the  weU-iemunerated  labors  of  acoomidished 
aitistB. 

•  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Wiffii,  Mr.  Petit 
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Chiwtian  architectore  beyond  the  Alps,  in  (xermany, 
in  France,  in  En^and,  becomes  creataye.  Nothii^ 
bnt  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
church  remains  the  same ;  and  even  in  that  respect  the 
church,  instead  of  standing  alone  or  nearly  akme,  with 
the  other  edifices  in  humble  subordination,  is  crowded 
around  by  a  multitude  of  splendid  vassals,  partaking  in 
all  her  decorative  richness,  the  Lady  chap^  and  other 
chapds,  the  chapter^iouae,  the  monastery,  the  ^isoc^Md 
palace,  the  cloisters,  sometimes  the  belfiry. 

In  the  church  not  only  are  there  new  forms,  not 
only  is  there  a  new  principle  of  harmony,  not  only  a 
constant  substitution  of  vertical  for  hcviaontal  lines, 
new  and  most  exqtiisite  proportions,  an  absdutely  orig- 
inal diaiacter,  but  new  principles  of  construction  seem 
to  have  revealed  themselves.  Architecture  is  not  only 
a  new  art,  awakening  difierent  auctions  of  wonder, 
awe  and  admiration,  but  a  new  science.  It  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  achieving  things  which  might  ap- 
pear impossible,  but  whidi  once  achieved,  aeem  per- 
fectly simple,  secure,  justificatory  of  their  boldness, 
(rem  the  perfect  balance  and  equable  pressure  of  every 
part,  pressure  disguised  as  it  were,  as  distributed  on  a 
multitude  of  supports,  and  locked  down  by  superincum- 
bent  weights.  Such  is  the  unity,  however  moltifiuriouB, 
of  the  whole,  that  the  lightest,  though  loftiest  and  most 
vast  Gothic  cathedral,  has  a  look  of  strength  and  dura- 
tion as  manHest,  as  unquestioned,  as  the  most  ponder- 
ous and  massive  Romanesque  or  Norman. 

The  rapid,  simultaneous,  and  universal  growth  of 
iteoMite  this  so-called  Gothic,  its  predominance,, like 
■Ion.  its  predecessor  the  Romanesque,  Unrough  the 

whole  realm  of  Latin  Christendom,  is  net  the  least  ex- 
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traordinaiy  fact  in  the  revolution.  It  bas  had  marked 
stages  of  development  (now  defined  with  careful  dis- 
crimination by  the  able  and  proUfic  ¥rriters  on  the  art) 
during  several  centuries  and  in  all  countries,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  even 
Italy;  but  its  first  principles  might  almost  seem  to 
have  broken  at  once  on  the  wondering  world.  Every- 
where the  whole  building  has  an  upwards  it  might  seem 
heaven-aspiring  tendency;  everywhere  the  arches  be- 
come more  and  more  pointed,  till  at  length  they  arrive 
at  the  perfect  lancet ;  everywhere  the  thick  and  massy 
walls  expand  into  large  mullioned  windows;  every- 
where the  diminished  soBdity  of  the  walls  is  supported 
from  without  by  flying  buttresses,  now  concealed,  now 
become  lighter  and  more  graceftd,  and  revealing  them- 
selves, not  as  mere  supports,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the 
building,  and  resting  on  outward  buttresses;  every 
where  pinnacles  arise,  singly  or  in  clusters,  not  foi 
ornament  alone,  but  for  effect  and  perceptible  use; 
evCTywhere  the  roof  becomes  a  ridge  more  or  less  pre- 
cipitate ;  ev^where  the  west  fix>nt  becomes  more  rich 
and  elaborate,  with  its  receding  portals  covered  with 
niches,  which  are  crowded  with  statues;  everywhere 
the  central  tower  assumes  a  more  graceAil  form,  or 
tapers  into  a  spire;  often  two  subordinate  towers,  or 
two  principal  towers,  flank  the  west  front ;  everywhere, 
in  the  exuberant  prodigaUty  of  ornament,  knosps,  shrine- 
work,  corbels,  gargoyles,  there  is  a  significance  and  a 
purport.  Within  the  church  the  pillars  along  the  nave 
break  into  graceful  clusters  around  the  central  shaft; 
the  vaulted  roof  is  formed  of  the  most  simple  yet  in- 
tricate ribs ;  everywhere  there  are  the  noblest  avenues 
uf  straight  lines  of  pillars,  the  most  picturesque  cross- 
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ings  and  interminglings  of  arches;  everywhere  bar* 
mony  of  the  same  convergmg  lines;  everywhere  the 
aim  appears  to  be  height,  unity  of  impression,  widi  in- 
finite variety  of  parts ;  a  kind  of  heav^iward  aera- 
tion, with  the  most  prodigal  display  of  human  labor 
and  wealth,  as  an  oblation  to  the  temple  of  God. 

The  rise  of  Gothic  Architecture,  loosely  speaking, 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  Crusades.^  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  were 
The  Cm-  caught  by  the  slender,  graceful,  and  richly 
'^^'^  decorated  forms  of  the  Saracenic  mosques,  with 

their  minarets  and  turrets.  Pointed  windows  were  dis- 
covered in  mosques,  and  held  to  be  the  models  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals.  Even  earlier,  when  the  Normans 
were  piling  up  their  massy  round  arches  in  the  North, 
they  had  some  pointed  arches  in  Sicily,  apparency 
adopted  from  the  Mohammedans  of  that  island.^  But 
the  pointed  arch  is  only  one  characteristic  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  it  is  a  vast  step  from  the  imitation  of  a 
pointed  arch  or  window  (if  there  were  such  imitation^ 
which  is  extremely  doubtful),  to  the  creation  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.^  The  connection  of  the  Cmsades 
was  of  another  kind,  and  far  more  powerful ;  it  was 
the  devotion  aroused  in  all  orders  by  that  universal 

1  Th«  thwry  of  Warbnrton  deriviiig  the  Gotliio  Cathednls  from  an  in- 
itadon  of  the  oyermrching  Ibreete  of  the  ancient  Gennans  (he  is  dispoeed  t» 
go  back  to  the  Droids)  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  strange  and  total  neg- 
lect of  Medieval  Church  Histoiy  in  this  country.  Here  Is  a  divine  of  al- 
most anriralled  emdHkm  (Jortin  excepted)  hi  his  da^,  who  seema  to  sop- 
pose  that  the  Germans  immediately  that  they  emerged  from  their  forestii 
set  to  work  to  build  Gothic  cathedrals.  He  must  eitho-  have  supposed 
Qothio  architeotnre  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  or  quietly  annihflat)ed  ttm 
Intervening  centuries  to  the  twelfth. 

«  Gaily  Knight,  "  Normans  in  Sicily." 

•  Compare  Whewell,  "  Architectural  Notes,"  p.  85. 
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movement,  which  set  into  activity  all  the  faculties  of 
man ;  and  the  riches  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Clergy, 
which  enabled  them  to  achieve  such  wonders  in  so 
short  a  period.  Religion  awoke  creative  genius,  genius 
worked  freely  with  boundless  command  of  wealth. 

This  apparently  simultaneous  outburst,  and  the  uni- 
versal promulgation  of  the  principles,  rules,  ThMiy  of 
and  practice  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  has 


been  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  a  vast  secret 
guild  of  Freemasons,  or  of  architects.^  Of  this  guild, 
either  connected  with  or  latent  in  the  monasteries  and 
among  the  Clergy,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  pro- 
found architectural  science,  and  held  in  their  pay  and 
in  their  subservience  all  who  were  not  ecclesiastics, 
it  is  said,  the  centre,  the  quickening,  and  governing 
power  was  in  Rome.  Certainly  of  all  developments 
of  the  Papal  influence  and  wisdom  none  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  this  summoning  into  being,  this  con- 
ception, this  completion  of  these  marvellous  buildings 
in  every  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  But  it  is  fatal 
to  this  theory  that  Rome  is  the  city  in  which  Grothic 
Architecture,  which  some  have  strangely  called  the 
one  absolute  and  exclusive  Christian  Architecture,  has 
never  found  its  place ;  even  in  Italy  it  has  at  no  time 
been  more  than  a  half-naturalized  stranger.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  while  the  Papacy  was  thus  planting 
the  world  with  Gothic  cathedrals,  this  was  but  a  sort 
of  lofty  concession  to  Transalpine  barbarism,  while  it- 
self adhered  to  the  ancient,  venerable,  more  true  and 
majestic  style  of  ancient  Rome.  This  guild  too  was  so 
secret  as  to  elude  all  discovery.  History,  documentary 
evidence  maintain  rigid,  inexplicable  silence.     The  ac^ 

1  Hope  on  Architecture. 
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counts,  which  in  some  places  have  been  found,  naniQ 
persons  employed.  The  names  of  one  or  two  archi- 
tects, as  Erwin  of  Strasburg,  have  survived,  but  of 
this  guild  not  one  word.^  The  theory  is  not  less  un- 
necessary than  without  support  Undoubtedly  there 
was  the  great  universal  guild,  the  Clei^  and  the  mo- 
nastic bodies,  who  perhaps  produced,  certainly  retained, 
StetooT  employed,  guided,  directed  the  builders.  Dup- 
'^^^  ing  this  period  Latin  Christendom  was  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  movement,  intercommunication  b^ 
tween  all  parts  was  frequent,  easy,  uninterrupted* 
There  were  not  only  now  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  bat  a 
regular  tide  setting  to  and  from  the  I^t,  a  concourse 
to  the  schools  and  universities,  to  Paris,  Cologne, 
Montpellier,  Bologna,  Salerno :  rather  later  spread  the 
Mendicants.  The  monastmes  were  the  great  cara- 
vansaries; every  class  of  society  was  stirred  to  its 
depths;  in  some  cases  even  the  villains  broke  the 
bonds  which  attached  them  to  Uie  soil ;  to  all  the  ab- 
bey or  the  church  opened  its  hospitable  gates.  Men 
skilled  and  practised  in  the  science  of  architecture 
would  not  rest  unemployed,  or  but  poorly  enjoyed, 
at  home.  Splendid  prizes  would  draw  fortii  competi- 
tion, emulation.  Sacerdotal  prodigality,  magnificence, 
29eal,  rivalry  would  abroad  be  &mous,  attractive  at 
home ;  they  would  be  above  local  or  national  prepos- 
sessions.    The  prelate  or  the  abbot,  who  had  deter- 

i  All  the  documentary  evidence  adduced  by  Hr.  Hope  amounts  to  a  Pa- 
pal privilege  to  certain  bniiders  or  masons,  or  a  guild  of  builders,  at  Gomo, 
published  by  Muralori  (Como  was  long  celebrated  for  its  skill  and  devotm 
to  the  art),  and  a  charter  to  certain  painters  by  our  Henry  VI.  Sehnaaae 
(Oeschichte  der  Bildende  Knnst,  iv.  c.  5)  examines  and  r^ects  the  theory 
He  cites  some  few  instances  more  of  guilds,  but  local  and  municipal.  The 
fiTBt  guild  of  masons,  which  comprehended  all  Germany,  was  of  the  nuMIt 
of  the  15th  century. 
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mined  in  his  holy  ambition  that  his  cathedral  or  his 
abbej  should  surpass  others,  and  who  had  unlimited 
wealth  at  his  disposal,  would  welcome  the  celebrated, 
encourage  the  promising,  builder  from  whatever  quarter 
of  Christendom  he  came.  Thu%  within  certain  limits, 
great  architects  would  be  the  architects  of  the  world, 
or  what  was  then  the  Western  world,  Latin  Christen- 
dom :  and  so  there  would  be  perpetual  progress,  coin- 
munication,  sympathy  in  actual  design  and  ezecu 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  principles  and  in  the  science  of 
construction.  Accordingly,  foreign  architects  are  fire 
quMitiy  heard  of.  Germans  crossed  the  Alps  to  teach 
Italy  die  secret  of  the  new  architecture.^  Each  nation 
indeed  seems  to  have  worked  out  its  own  Gothic  with 
certain  general  peculiarities,  Germany,  France,  the 
NetherUmds,  England,  and  later  Spain.  All  seem  to 
aim  at  certain  effects,  all  recognized  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples, but  the  application  of  these  principles  varies  in- 
finitely. Sometimes  a  single  building,  sometimes  the 
buildmgs  within  a  certain  district,  have  their  peculiar- 
ities. Under  a  guild,  if  there  had  been  fiiU  fireedom 
for  invention,  originality,  boldness  of  design,  there  had 
been  more  rigid  uniformity,  more  close  adherence  to 
rule  in  the  scientifical  and  technical  parts. 

The  name  of  Gothic  has  ascended  firom  its  primal 
meaning,  that  of  utter  contempt,  to  the  highest  honor ; 
it  is  become  conventional  for  the  architecture  of  the 


1  "  Alloomitries,  in  adopting  a  neigfaboring  vtyU^  seem  however  to  haye 
worked  it  with  some  pecaliarities  of  their  own,  so  that  a  person  conversant 
with  examples  can  tell,  upon  inspecting  a  building,  not  only  to  what  period 
ft  belongs,  bnt  to  what  nation.  Much  depends  on  material,  much  on  the 
style  of  sculpture,*'  &c  —  Willis  on  Architecture,  p.  11.  Mr.  Rickman*i 
book  is  most  instmcUye  on  the  three  styles  predominant  suocessively  ii 
England.  —  Compare  Whewell. 
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Kiddle  Ages,  and  aHmnandg  a  kind  of  traditionazy 
reyerenoe.  Perhaps  Teutonic,  or  at  least  Transalpine, 
mi^t  be  a  more  fit  i^pellation.  It  was  bom,  and 
reached  ita  matority  and  perfection  north  of  the  Alps. 
Grothic,  pn^ierlj  so  called,  is  a  stranger  and  an  alien  in 
Italy.  Rome  absdatelj  repudiated  it.  It  was  brought 
across  the  Alps  by  G-erman  architects;  it  has  ever 
borne  in  Italy  the  somewhat  contemptuous  name  Ger- 
man-Gothic.^ Among  its  earhest  Italian  effiorts  is  one 
remarkaUe  for  its  history,  as  built  by  a  Froich  archi- 
tect with  English  gold,  and  endowed  with  ben^ces  in 
England.  The  Cardinal  Gualo,  the  I^ate  who  placed 
the  young  Henry  III.  on  the  throne  of  E^land,  as  he 
came  back  laden  with  the  grateful  or  extorted  tribute 
of  the  island,  12,000  marks  of  silver,  encountered  an 
architect  of  fame  at  Paris:  he  carried  the  Northern 
iMiM  with  him  to  his  native  Vercelli,  where  the 
A^.  ins.  Church  of  St.  Andrea  astonished  Italy  with 
its  pointed  arches,  as  well  as  the  Italian  clergy  with 
the  charges  fixed  for  their  maint^iance  on  Prderments 
in  remote  Eki^and.'  Assisi,  for  its  age  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  was  built  by  a  German  architect.  What  is 
called  the  Lombard  or  Italian-Gh>thic,  though  inhar- 
monious as  attempting  to  recondle  vertical  and  hori- 
lontal  lines,  has  no  doubt  its  own  admiraUe  excellen- 
ces, in  some  respects  may  vie  with  the  Transalpine. 
Its  costly  marbles,  inlaid  into  the  building,  where  Aey 
do  not  become  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  (to 
my  judgment  an  utter  defiance  of  every  sound  principle 
of  architectural  efiect),  its  gorgeousness  at  Florence, 
Sienna,  its  fimtastic   grace   at   Orvieto,  cannot  but 

1  Qotko  Tedeaoo.    Compare  Hope,  c  xjodx. 
•  Compaie  on  Cerdiiud  Oaalo,  toL  ▼.  p.  SIS. 
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awaken  those  emotions  which  are  the  world's  recog* 
nition  of  noble  architecture.^  Milan  to  me,  with  all 
its  matchless  splendor,  and  without  considering  the  ar- 
chitectural heresy  of  its  modem  west  front,  is  wanting 
in  religiousness.  It  aspires  to  magnificence,  and  noth- 
ing beyond  magnificence.  It  is  a  cathedral  which 
might  have  been  erected  in  the  pride  of  their  wealth 
by  the  godless  Visconti.  Nothing  can  be  more  won- 
derful, nothing  more  graceful,  each  seen  singly,  than 
the  numbers  numberless,  in  Milton's  words,  of  the  tur- 
rets, pinnacles,  statues,  above,  below,  before  behind, 
on  every  side.  But  the  eflfect  is  confusion,  a  dazzling 
the  eyes  and  mind,  distraction,  bewilderment.  The 
statues  are  a  host  of  visible  images  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, not  glorified  saints  calmly  ascending  to  heaven. 
In  the  interior  the  vast  hdght  is  concealed  and  dimin- 
ished by  the  shrine-work  which  a  great  way  up  arrests 
the  eye  and  prevents  it  from  following  the  columns  up 
to  the  roof,  and  makes  a  second  stage  between  the  pave- 
ment and  the  vault ;  a  decoration  without  meaning  or 
purport. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  birthplace  of  true 
Oothic  Architecture  was  north  of  the  Alps ;  it  should 
teem  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  those  provinces  of  France 

1  Profettor  Willis  Uys  down  **  that  there  is  in  Cut  no  genuine  Gothie 
building  in  Italy.**  — On  Italian  Aichitectore,  p.  4.  He  is  inclined  te 
make  ezfieptions  for  some  churches  built  in  or  near  N^les  bj  the  Ange- 
▼ine  dynas^.  **  The  curious  result  is  a  style  in  which  the  horiaontal  and 
rertical  lines  equally  predominate;  and  which,  while  it  wants  alike  th« 
iBteral  extension  and  repose  of  the  Grecian  and  the  lofty  upward  tendency 
and  pTimmidal  mi^esty  of  the  Gothic,  is  yet  replete  with  many  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  architectural  lesson.  It  exhibits  pointed  arches,  pin<> 
nactes,  bnttressee,  traceiy  and  clustered  columns,  rib-vaultings,  and  lofty 
iQiwers;  all  those  eharaoteristics,  in  short,  the  bare  enunciation  of  which 
is  considered  by  many  writers  to  be  a  sufficient  definition  of  Gothic.*'  — 
tUd. 
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which  then  were  Grennan,  Burgondy,  Lorraine,  Al- 
sace, bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  splendid  gift 
of  Teutonism  before  Germany  rose  in  insarrectioa  and 
set  itself  apart  from  Latin  Christendom.  North  <^  the 
Alps  it  attained  its  inll  perfection ;  there  alone  the 
Cathedral  became  in  its  significant  symbolism  the  im- 
personation of  mediaeval  Christianity. 

The  Northern  climate  may  have  had  some  connection 
oifaMit.  with  its  rise  and  development  In  Italy  and 
the  South  the  Sun  is  a  tyrant;  breadth  of  shadow 
must  mitigate  his  force ;  the  wide  eaves,  the  bold  pro- 
jecting cornice  most  affi>rd  protection  irom  his  boming 
and  direct  rays ;  there  would  be  a  reluctance  altogefther 
to  abandon  those  horizontal  lines,  which  cast  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  shadow  ;  or  to  ascend  as  it  were 
with  the  vertical  up  into  the  unslaked  depths  of  the 
noonday  blaate.  The  violent  rains  would  be  cast  oS 
more  freely  by  a  more  flat  and  level  roof  at  a  plane  of 
slight  inclination.  In  the  North  the  precipitate  lidge 
would  cast  off  tlie  heavy  snow,  whidi  might  have 
4odged  and  injured  the  edifice.  So,  too,  within  the 
church  the  Italian  had  to  cool  and  diminish,  the  North- 
ern would  admit  and  welcome  the  flooding  light.  So 
much  indeed  did  the  Gothic  Architecture  enlai^  and 
multiply  the  apertures  for  light,  that  in  order  to  restore 
the  solemnity  it  was  obliged  to  subdue  and  sheathe  as 
it  were  the  glare,  at  times  overpowering,  by  painted 
glass.  And  thus  the  ma^c  of  the  richest  coloring  was 
added  to  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  the  archi* 
tecture. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  was  the  consummation,  the 
completion  of  mediaeval,  of  hierarchical  Christianity. 
Of  that  medisBvalism,  of   that   hierarchism   (thou^ 
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Italy  was  the  domain,  and  Rome  the  capital  of  the 
Pope),  the  seat  was  beyond  the  Alps.  The  medi^yal 
hierarchical  services  did  not  rise  to  their  iull  miyestj 
and  impressiTeness  till  celebrated  under  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. The  church  might  seem  to  expand,  and  laj 
Itself  out  in  long  and  narrow  avenues,  with  the  most 
gracefully  converging  perspective,  in  order  that  the  wor- 
shipper might  contemplate  with  deeper  awe  the  more  re- 
mote central  ceremonial.  The  enormous  hdght  more 
than  compensated  for  the  contracted  breadth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  finely  arranged  for  the  processional  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  processional  services  became  more  fire- 
quent,  more  imposing.  The  music,  instead  of  being 
beaten  down  by  low  broad  arches,  or  lost  within  the 
heavier  aisles,  soared  freely  to  the  \ofij  roof,  pervaded 
the  whole  building,  was  infinitely  multiplied  as  it  died 
and  rose  again  to  the  fretted  roof.  Even  the  incense 
curling  more  fireely  up  to  the  immeasurable  height, 
might  give  the  notion  of  clouds  of  adoration  finding 
their  way  to  heaven. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  remains  an  imperishable  and 
majestic  monument  of  hierarchical  wealth,  QTmboUm  or 
power,  devotion ;  it  can  hardly  be  absolutely  teotan. 
called  self-sacrifice,  for  if  built  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
of  the  Redeemer,  it  was  honor,  it  was  almost  worship, 
shared  in  by  the  high  ecclesiastic.  That  however  has 
almost  passed  away ;  God,  as  it  were,  now  vindicates 
to  himself  his  own.  The  cathedral  has  been  described 
as  a  vast  book  in  stone,  a  book  which  taught  by  sym- 
bolic language,  partly  plain  and  obvious  to  the  simpler 
man,  partly  shrouded  in  not  less  attractive  mystery. 
It  was  at  once  strikingly  significant  and  inexhaustible  ; 
bewildering,  feeding  at  once  and  stimulating  profound 
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meditation.  Even  its  height,  its  vastness  might  ap- 
pear to  suggest  the  Inccmceivable,  the  Incomprehen- 
sible in  the  Godhead,  to  symbolize  the  Infinity,  the 
incalculable  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  divine  works ; 
the  mind  felt  humble  under  its  shadow  as  before  an 
awful  presence.  Its  form  and  distribution  was  a  coor 
fession  of  faith ;  it  typified  the  creed*  Everywhere 
was  the  mystic  number ;  the  Trinity  was  proclaimed 
by  the  nave  and  the  aisles  (multipUed  sometimes  as 
at  Bourges  and  elsewhere  to  the  other  sacred  number, 
seven),  the  three  richly  ornamented  recesses  of  the 
portal,  the  three  towers.  The  Rose  over  the  west 
was  the  Unity ;  the  whole  building  was  a  Cross.  The 
altar  with  its  decorations  announced  the  Real  P^^ 
petual  Presence.  The  solemn  Crypt  below  repre- 
sented the  under  world,  the  soul  of  man  in  darimess 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  the  body  awaiting  the  res- 
urrection. This  was  the  more  obvious  univ^:^  lan- 
guage. By  those  who  sought  more  abstruse  and 
recondite  mysteries,  they  might  be  found  in  all  the 
multifarious  details,  provoking  the  zealous  cariosity, 
or  dimly  suggestive  of  holy  meaning.  Sculpture  was 
called  in  to  aid.  All  the  great  objective  truths  of 
religion  had  their  fitting  place.  Even  the  Fath^, 
either  in  familiar  symbol  or  in  actual  form,  b^an  to 
appear,  and  to  assert  his  property  in  the  sacred  build- 
ing. Already  in  the  Romanesque  edifices  the  Son, 
either  as  the  babe  in  the  lap  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
on  the  cross,  or  ascending  into  heaven,  had  taken  his 
place  over  the  central  entrance,  as  it  were  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  worshipper.  Before  long  he  appeared 
not  there  alone,  though  there  in  more  imposing  form ; 
he  was  seen  throughout  all  his  wondrous  histcny,  with 
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all  his  acts  and  miracles,  down  to  the  Resurrectiou, 
the  Ascension,  the  return  to  Judgment.  Everywhere 
was  that  hallowed  form,  in  infancy,  in  power,  on  the 
cross,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  coming  down 
amid  the  hosts  of  angels.  The  most  stupendous, 
the  most  multifarious  scenes  were  represented  in  re- 
liefs more  or  less  bold,  prominent,  and  vigorous,  or 
rude  and  harsh.  The  carving  now  aspired  to  more 
than  human  beauty,  or  it  delighted  in  the  most  hide- 
ous ugliness ;  majestic  gentle  Angels,  grinning  hate- 
ful sometimes  half-comic  Devils.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  Golden 
Legend  also  which  might  be  read  in  the  unexhausted 
language  of  the  cathedral.  Our  Lady  had  her  own 
chapels  for  her  own  special  votaries,  and  toward  the 
East,  behind  the  altar,  the  place  of  honor.  Not  only 
were  there  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  Martyrs,  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church,  each  in  his  recognized  form,  and  with  his 
peculiar  symbol,  —  the  whole  edifice  swarmed  with 
Saints  within  and  without,  on  the  walls,  on  the  painted 
windows,  over  the  side  altars.  For  now  the  mystery 
was  so  awful  that  it  might  be  administered  more  near 
to  the  common  eye,  upon  the  altar  in  every  succursal 
chapel  which  lined  the  building :  it  was  secure  in  its 
own  sanctity.  There  were  the  Saints  local,  national, 
or  those  especially  to  whom  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated ;  and  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite, 
with  its  ascending  orders,  and  conventional  forms,  the 
winged  seraph,  the  cherubic  face.  The  whde  in  its 
vastness  and  intricacy  was  to  the  outward  sense  ana 
to  the  imagination  what  Scholasticism  was  to  the  in 
tellect,  an  enormous  effort,  a  waste  and  prodigality 
voi..Tm.  S9 
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of  power,  which  confounded  and  bewildered  rathei 
than  enlightened ;  at  the  utmost  awoke  vague  and  in- 
distinct emotion. 

But  even  therein  was  the  secret  of  the  imperishaUe 
power  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Their  hieroglvphic 
language,  in  its  more  abstruse  tenns,  became  obsolete 
and  unintelligible ;  it  was  a  purely  hierarchical  dialect ; 
its  meaning,  ccnfined  to  the  hienyrchy,  gradually  lost 
its  signification  even  to  them*  But  the  cathedrals 
themselves  retired  as  it  were  into  more  simple  and 
more  commanding  mi^esty,  into  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  th^  general  effect.  They  rested  only  <m  the  won- 
derful boldness  and  unily  of  their  design,  the  richne» 
of  their  detail.  Content  now  to  appeal  to  the  indelible, 
inextinguishable  kindred  and  affinity  <£  the  human  heart 
to  grandeur,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  countless  statues 
from  objects  of  adoration  became  architectural  orna- 
ments. So  the  medisBval  churches  survive  in  thdr 
influence  on  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man.  Thar 
venerable  antiquity  comes  in  some  sort  in  aid  of  their 
innate  religiousness.  It  is  that  about  them  which  was 
temporary  and  accessory,  their  hierarchical  character, 
which  has  chiefly  dropped  from  them  and  become  obso- 
lete. They  are  now  more  absolutely  and  exclusively 
diurches  for  the  worship  of  Grod.  As  the  mediaeval 
pageantry  has  passed  away,  or  shrunk  into  less  impos- 
ing forms,  the  one  object  of  worship,  Ohrist,  or  Grod  in 
Christ,  has  taken  more  full  and  absolute  possession  of 
the  edifice.  Where  the  service  is  more  simple,  as  in 
our  York,  Duriuun,  or  Westminster,  or  even  where  the 
old  faith  prevails,  in  Cologne,  in  Antwerp,  in  Strasbnig, 
in  Rheims,  in  Boui^^,  in  Rouen,  it  has  become  mors 
popular,  loss  ecclesiastical:   everywhere  the  priest  if 
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now,  according  to  the  common  sentiment,  more  the 
Minister,  less  the  half-divinized  Mediator.  And  thus 
all  that  is  the  higher  attribute  and  essence  of  Christian 
architecture  retains  its  nobler,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
its  religious  power.  The  Gothic  cathedral  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  without  awe,  or  entered  without  devo- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRISTIAN  SCULPTURE. 

During  almost  all  this  period  Christian  Sculpture 
ohriiOui  ^**  accessary,  or  rather  subsidiary  to  archi- 
BeaipiuM.  tecture.  The  ose  of  Statues  was  to  oruament 
and  enrich  the  building.  In  her  Western  conquests, 
under  Justinian,  Constantinople  sent  back  no  sculptors; 
only  architects  with  her  domes,  and  her  Greek  cross, 
and  her  splendid  workers  in  mosaic.  The  prodigality 
with  which  Constantine,  as  Rome  of  old,  despoiled  the 
world  to  adorn  his  new  city  with  ancient  works  of 
sculpture,  put  to  shame,  it  should  seem,  rather  than 
awoke  the  emulation  of  Christian  Art.  We  have  se^ 
Constantine  usurp  the  form,  the  attributes,  even  the 
statue  of  Apollo.^  We  have  heard  even  Theodosios 
do  homage  to  art,  and  spare  statues  of  heathen  deities 
for  their  exquisite  workmanship.  Christian  historians, 
Christian  poets,  lavish  all  their  eloquence,  and  all  their 
glowing  verse  on  the  treasures  of  ancient  art.  They 
describe  with  the  utmost  admiration  the  gods,  the  myth- 
ological personages,  those  especially  that  crowded  the 
baths   of  Zeuxippus;^    which  perished  with  the  cJd 


1  Histoiy  of  Christiaiiity,  toI.  ii.  p.  408;  iii.  494.    The  whole  ] 

*  Cedranos,  ▼.  i.  p.  S4S,  Ed.  Bonn.    The  EqihnsiB  of  Chrietodom,  it  a 

Poem,  for  its  age,  of  much  spirit  and  beauty.    See  eqiedally  the  deaenp* 

tiona  of  Hecoba  and  of  Homer.  ~  Jaoobe,  Antho*ogia. 
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Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  the  fiital  conflagration  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Justinian.  In  the  Lausus  stood  the  unri- 
valled Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles ;  the  Samian  Juno 
of  Lysippns;^  the  ivory  Jove  of  Phidias.  The  whole 
city  was  thronged  with  statues  of  the  Emperors  and 
their  Queens,  of  Constantine,  Theodosius,  Valentinian, 
ArcadiuS)  and  Honorius,  Justinian,  Leo,  Theodora, 
Pulcheria,  Eudocia.^  It  is  even  said  that  there  were 
noiarble  statues  of  Arius,  Macedonius,  Sabellius,  and 
Eunomius,  which  were  exposed  to  filthy  indignities  by 
the  orthodox  Theodosius.^  It  appears  not  how  £ur 
Sculpture  had  dared  to  embody  in  brass  or  in  marble 
the  hallowed  and  awfiil  objects  of  Christian  worship. 
It  should  seem  indeed  that  the  Iconoclastic  Emperors 
found  statues,  and  those  statues  objects  of  adoration,  to 
war  upon.  Though  in  the  word  Iconoclast,  the  image- 
breaker,  the  word  for  image  is  ambiguous;  still  the 
breaking  seems  to  imply  something  more  destructive 
than  the  efiacing  pictures,  or  picking  out  mosaics  :  it  is 
the  dashing  to  pieces  something  hard  and  solid.  This 
controversy  in  the  second  Nicene  Council  comprehends 
images  of  brass  or  stone ;  one  of  the  perpetual  prece- 
dents is  the  statue  of  the  Redeemer  said  to  have  been 
raised  at  Paneas  in  Syria.*  The  carved  symbolic  im- 
ages of  the  Jewish  ark  are  constantly  alleged.^  Those 
are  accursed  who  compare  the  images  of  the  Lord  and 


^  So  at  least  says  Cedrenus,  p.  564. 

*  All  these  will  be  fband  In  the  description  of  Constantinople  hy  Petraa 
Gyllios.    The  work  was  translated  by  John  Ball,  London,  17S9. 

«  G7miis,b.ii.  czziii. 

4  Act  Condi.  Nioen.  iL  A.  D.'  787,  MpiavTt  ry  Xpcoru.  It  was  said  to 
hare  been  raised  by  the  woman  cored  of  an  issue  of  blood,  p.  14;  for^miv 
It  mttUiva-'Ofm  certain  Saint  in  an  oratory,  p.  98. 

i  The  Scolptilia  in  the  Old  Testamoit,  p.  46. 
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of  the  Saints  to  the  statues  of  Satanic  Idols.^  If  ws 
worship  stones  as  Grods,  how  do  we  worship  the  Map* 
tjn  and  Apostles  who  broke  down  and  destroyed  idoh 
of  stone?'  The  homage  paid  to  the  stataea  of  the 
Emperors  was  constantly  m^ged  to  repel  the  aocosation 
of  idolatry.  Tet  probably  statues  which  r^resented 
objects  of  Christian  worslup  were  extremely  rare ;  and 
when  Image-worship  was  restored,  what  may  be  called 
its  song  of  victory,  is  siloit  as  to  Sculptures  :*  the  Lord, 

1  Those  an  uimthemAtised  —  ri^  dxibva  nv  KVptoO  koH  tut  d/icjp  ahm 
6/toiuc  TOlc  SoavotcrQy  laropucunf  ddCXuv  bvopaaamac  atxroc  "^ 
i/UK  dgivac  rdc  U  xpu^uiniy  icmt  ft/^idoc  xal  hipa(  IXik  iiru-fdeky  tfm' 

re  Koi  omnaoft  citsotf  rt  Koi  Ma2c,  P-  ^6*  In  this  minute  ennmentioo  thi 
Snt  mcut  be  ttatnee.  The  letter  of  Taradus  is  less  dear:  it  mentioQs  oidj 
pafaitiiig,  mosaics,  waxes  tablets,  and  aavidec, 

*  El  rode  >Ui9ovc  oc  i9sodf  io^aQu  (if  I  give  really  divine  worship  to  thssi 
stones,  as  I  am  accused)  wQc  rtft&  koL  vpooKUvii  toOc  f*apTvpa(  koI  6anan3^ 
awrptfamrK  «a2  AmlXiaavTaf  rd  Xidtva  ^udta ; — The  address  ot  Leontias, 
p.48. 

*  See  the  Poem  in  the  Anthologia  {xpurrt6»uca  'EnypdfifiaTa),  Ja 
L9S. 

tfi^ifoev  eifa^da,  icinrwKt  irAayiy  * 

1do6  ytip  ab^  JLpiiOTdc  dKoiwTfdvoc 
Xifom  npdr  hffoc  rik  icaMpas  -nA  Kp&nmf, 
mU  rdf  oxoretvdc  alpiaus  ^awrphnt, 
TiK  daddoo  <r  ^sp^ev,  6^  ^da  itiXii, 
onfXorypafdTm,  xal  fiXa^t  #  napdhnc, 
dyof  d^  wot  wpSedpoc,  ^  icXavcrp6noi 
ffdv  T0?f  awepyoic  UmpoQvrai  wXiif^ow  * 
kUkX^  d^  irovrdf  cia  ^ponpot  rov  d^yiov, 
M^  (Angeli)  ftadnral,  fdfrvpec,  dvfffd^ 
Mev  KtiXovftev  XpurrorpiKXivcv  vlov, 
rdy  wpHv  Xaxorra  iChifafuc  ;cpiM«w6^iov, 
lif  r^  &p6vmf  ht^nnu  XpumA  mfpim, 
XpiOToA  d^  ftffTpdc,  XpurroiafpOKuiy  rinwr, 
Mai  roO  oo^oupycv  Utxai^X  ri^  duAm, 
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the  Virgin,  the  Angels,  Saints,  Martyrs,  Priesthood, 
take  their  place  over  the  portal  entrance ;  but  shining 
in  colors  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  heretics.  To  the 
ke«ier  perception  of  the  Greeks  there  may  have  arisen 
a  feeling  that  in  its  more  rigid  and  solid  form  the  Image 
was  more  near  to  the  Idol.  At  the  same  time,  the  art 
of  Sculpture  and  casting  in  bronze  was  probably  more 
degenerate  and  out  of  use ;  at  all  events,  it  was  too 
alow  and  laborious  to  supply  the  demand  of  triumphant 
zeal  in  the  restoration  of  the  persecuted  Images.  There 
was  therefore  a  tacit  compromise ;  nothing  appeared 
but  painting,  mosaics,  engraving  on  cups  and  chalices, 
embroidery  on  vestments.  The  renunciation  of  Sculp- 
ture grew  into  a  rigid  passionate  aversion,  christian 
The  Greek  at  length  learned  to  contemplate  ?JSJSSSJi 
that  kind  of  more  definite  and  full  represen-  "  ***•  ^*"^ 
tation  of  the  Deity  or  the  Saints  with  the  aversion  of 
a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan.^  Yet  some  admiration  for 
ancient  Sculpture  of  heathen  objects  lingered  behind 
in  the  Ghrecian  mind.  In  his  vehement  and  bitter 
lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  all  the  beautiful 
works  of  bronze  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Latin  Con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  Nicetas  is  not  content  with 

This  wastMicbael  the  Dnmkard,  son  of  Theodora  (Jacobs's  Note.)  Com- 
pare vol.  ii.  p.  141.  Was  the  Painting  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  celebrat- 
ed in  two  other  Epigrams,  erected  on  this  occasion?  ~ (Pp.  13, 18.) 

*kaMKOP  ityyeXiapxw,  da&ftarw  Mel  fwp^, 
&  fifra  TolXfiifetc  ictjpdc  &tren'^aaaTO  • 

o2de  6k  rix^n 
Xpi^fdaoi  wopdfjievaai  ri^  ^pev6s  Ueahfv, 

*■  Nioephoms  Critopulos,  a  late  writer,  says,  toOt<jv  oIk  dxavai  i  iuc^cui 
hroin  <A)  yXtmrac  o^  Ao^etrrdc  iXXd.  ypoTrrdc  fwvov,  quoted  in  Suicer,  who 
■peaks  justly  of  "  Imagines  sculptas  et  excisas,  ipeiusqne  Dei  representa^ 
sionee  apnd  Grsecos  etiamnum  ignotas."  The  exquisite  small  cairingr  i» 
Tory  were  permitted  seemingly  in  all  ages  of  Byzaatine  art. 
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branding  tlie  avarice  wliich  cast  all  these  wonderful 
•tatues  into  the  melting-pot  to  turn  them  into  money ; 
he  denounces  the  barbarians  as  dead  to  every  sense  of 
beauty,^  who  remorselessly  destroyed  the  colossal  Juno, 
the  equestrian  Bellerophon,  the  Hercules ;  as  regardless 
of  the  proud  reminiscences  of  old  Rome,  they  melted 
the  swine  and  the  wolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  th«  ass  with  its  driver  set  up  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  they  feared  not  to  seize  the 
magic  eagle  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  Even  the  ex- 
quisite Helen,  who  set  tlie  world  in  arms,  notwithstand- 
ing her  unrivalled  beauty  ami  her  fame,  touched  not, 
and  did  not  soften  those  iron-hearted,  those  unlettered 
savages,  who  could  not  read,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Homer.* 

The  West  might  seem  to  assert  its  more  bold  and 
Seoiptiin  free  image-worship  by  its  unrestrained  and 
WMt.  prodigal  display  of  religious  sculpture  ;  still  it 

was  mostly  sculpture  decorative,  or  forming  an  integral 
part  of  Architecture.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tion of  Sculpture  to  furnish  the  beautiful  sin^e  statue 
of  marble  or  of  lm)nze.  Rome  had  no  succession  of 
Emperors,  whose  attribute  and  privilege  it  was  to  a  late 
period  in  Constantinople  to  have  their  image  set  up  for 
the  homage  of  the  people,  and  so  to  keep  alive  the  art 
of  carving  marble  or  casting  bronze.  But  gradually  in 
the  Romanesque,  as  in  the  later  Gothic  Architecture^ 

1  Nicetas  Chonimta  de  Sfgnis,  ol  rod  koXoO  hfipaam  oOm  fiapdopm 
Some  called  the  equestrian  BeUeropbon  Joshua  the  Son  of  Mon.  This  a 
remarkable. 

*  Of  Helen  he  says  —  <^'  ifietXu^e  rove  ^fietXutrmK;  6p*  kftaX^e  Tt6( 

ctStjpo^povac ; d^Xuc  re  wou  traptt  ^ypofiftaroic  Papfiupoic  «a2  ti- 

^eov  dva^^pipvic  dvaypuatc  ffoi  yv&aif  rov  M  aol  pailf^&hn*j»  humm 
Aww ;  —  Edit.  Bonn.,  p.  S63. 
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the  west  front  of  the  Churches  might  seem,  as  it  were, 
the  chosen  place  for  sacred  Images.  Not  merely  did 
the  Savioor  and  the  Vir^n  appear  as  the  Guardian 
Deities  over  the  portal,  gradually  the  Host  of  Heaven, 
Angels,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Evangelists,  Saints  spread 
over  the  whole  facade.  They  stood  on  pedestals  or  in 
niches ;  reliefii  more  or  less  high  found  their  panels  in 
the  walls ;  the  heads  of  the  portal  arches  were  carved 
in  rich  designs ;  the  semicircle  more  or  less  round  or 
pointed,  above  the  level  line  of  the  door,  was  crowded 
with  sacred  scenes,  or  figures.  But  in  all  these,  as  in 
other  statues  if  such  there  were,  within  the  Churches, 
Christian  modesty  required  that  human  or  divinized 
figures  must  be  fully  clad.  Sculpture,  whose  essence 
is  form,  fbund  the  naked  human  figure  almost  under 
proscription.  There  remained  nothing  for  the  sculp- 
tor's art  but  the  attitude,  the  countenance,  and  the 
more  or  less  graceful  fall  of  the  drapery ;  all  this  too, 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  architectural  eflk^t ;  with 
this  he  must  be  content,  and  not  aspire  to  centre  on 
himself  and  his  work  the  admiring  and  long  dwelling 
eye.*  The  Sculptor,  in  general,  instead  of  the  votary 
and  master  of  a  high  and  independent  art,  became  the 
workman  of  the  architect ;  a  step  or  two  higher  than 
the  carver  of  the  capital,  the  moulding,  the  knosp,  or 
the  finial.^  In  some  respects  the  progress  of  Gothic, 
though  it  multiplied  images  to  infinity,  was  unfavora- 

I  Etah  m'  ike  Cindfix  ScbnaaBe  hat  jostlj  said,  ^^Gleichseitig  iinderte 
skh  aaeh  di«  Tracht  des  Gkkreazigten;  die  lange  Tunica,  welche  firiiher 
deo  Korper  ganx  yerhiillte,  wird  schon  in  12  Jahr.  kurzer,  im  13  und  nooh 
allgemeiiier  in  14  Tertritt  ein  Sohorz  urn  die  Hiifke  ihre  Stelle.**  —  ir.  p» 
WO. 

s  It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  the  Statues  were  only  intended  to  be  seen  m 
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ble;  as  the  niches  became  loftier  and  narrower,  tlit 
Saints  rose  to  disproportionate  stature,  shrank  tc 
meagre  gracility,  they  became  ghosts  in  long  shroa^ 
Sometimes  set  on  high  upon  pinnacles,  or  crowded 
in  hosts  as  at  Milan,  they  lost  all  distinctness,  and 
were  absolutely  nothing  more  than  architectural  om»- 
ments. 

All,  no  doubt,  even  as  regards  sculptural  excelleDce, 
is  not  equally  rude,  barbarous,  or  barren.     So  nuui^ 
ai*tists  could  not  be  employed,  even  under  conventional 
restrictions,  on  subjects  so  su^estive  of  hig^  and  sol- 
emn emotion,  men  themselves  under  deep  devotional 
feelings,  without  communicating  to  the  hard  stone  some 
of  their  own  conceptions  of  majesty,  awfiiiness,  seron- 
ity,  grace,  beauty.     The  sagacious  judgment  among  the 
crowds  of  figures  in  front  of  our  Cathedrals  may  diaceni 
some  of  the  nobler  attributes  of  Sculpture,  dignity,  ex- 
pression, skilful  and  flowing  disposition  of  drapery,  even 
while  that  judgment  is  not  prompted  and  kindled  by 
reverential  religiousness,  as  is  (^n  the  case,  to  imagine 
that  in  the  statue  which  is  in  the  man's  own  mind. 
In  the  reliefs,  if  there  be  more  often  confusion,  gn>- 
tesqueness,  there  is  not  seldom  vigor  and  distinctness, 
skilful  grouping,  an  artistic  representation  of  an  impres- 
sive scene.     The  animals  are  almost  invariably  hard, 
conventional  emblems  not  drawn  fix)m  nature ;  but  the 
human  figure,  if  without  anatomical  precision,  mostly 
unnecessary  when  so  amply  swathed  in  drapery,  in  its 
outline  and  proportions  is  at  times  nobly  devel<q)ed. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  indulgence  usually  claimed  and 
readily  conceded  for  the  state  of  art  at  the  period,  is  in 
itself  the  unanswerable   testimony  to  its  imperfection 
and  barbarism.     Christian  Sculpture  must  produce,  at 
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h  did  afterwards  produce,  something  greater,  ^yith  John 
of  Bologna  and  Michael  Angelo,  or  it  must  be  content 
to  leave  to  heathen  Ghreeee  the  uncontested  supremacy 
in  this  wonderftil  art.  Sculpture,  in  truth,  must  learn 
from  ancient  art  those  elementary  lessons  which  Chris- 
tianity could  not  teach,  which  it  dared  not,  or  would  not 
venture  to  teach ;  it  must  go  back  to  Greece  for  that 
revelation  of  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  the  human 
form  which  had  long  beten  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  anthropom(»rphism  of  the  Greeks  grew  out 
of,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  developed  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  hnman  body.  That  perfection  was 
the  model,  the  ideal  of  the  Sculptor.  The  gods  in  stat- 
ure, force,  majesty,  proportion,  beauty,  were  but  super- 
human men.  To  the  Christian  there  was  still  some 
disdain  of  the  sensual  perishable  body ;  with  monasti- 
cism,  that  disdain  grew  into  contempt;  it  must  be 
abased,  macerated,  subdued.  The  utmost  beauty  which 
it  could  be  allowed  was  patience,  meekness,  gentl^iess, 
lowliness.  To  the  fully  developed  athlete  succeeded 
the  emaciated  saint.  The  man  of  sorrows,  the  form 
*^  of  the  servant,"  still  Ungered  in  the  Divine  Redeemer; 
the  Saint  must  be  glorified  in  meekness;  the  Martyr 
must  still  bear  the  sign  and  expression  of  his  humilia- 
tion. The  whole  age  might  seem  determined  to  dis- 
guise and  conceal,  even  if  not  to  debase,  the  human 
form,  the  Sculptor's  prc^r  domain  and  study,  in  its 
free  vigorous  movement  or  stately  tranquillity.  The 
majestic  Prelate  was  enveloped  in  his  gorgeous  and 
cumbrous  habiliments,  which  dazzled  with  their  splen- 
dor; the  strong,  tall,  noble  Knight  was  sheathed  in 
steel ;  even  the  Monk  or  Friar  was  swathed  in  hit 
eoarse  ungainly  dress,  and  cowl.     Even  for  its  dra 
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penes  reviving  Sculpture  maflt  go  back  to   the  as- 
tique. 

There  was  one  braucb,  however,  of  the  art — Modo- 
Mooqmdm  mental  Sculpture — which  assumed  «  peculiar 
8«aiptBM.  character  and  importance  under  Chiistianilj, 
and  aspired  to  originalit7  and  creativeness.  Even 
Monumental  Sculpture,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in 
some  degree  architectural.  The  tomb  upon  which,  the 
canopy  under  which,  lay  the  King,  the  Bishop,  or  the 
Knight,  or  the  Lady,  was  as  carefully  and  as  elaborately 
wrought  as  the  slumbering  image.  In  the  repose,  in 
the  expression  of  serene  sleep,  in  the  lingering  majesty, 
gentleness,  or  holiness  of  countenance  of  these  e£BgieB 
there  is  often  singular  beauty.^  Bepose  is  that  in 
which  Sculpture  delists ;  the  repose,  or  the  collapsing 
into  rest,  of  a  superhuman  being,  after  vigorous  exer- 
tion ;  nothing,  ther^re,  could  be  mote  exquisitely 
suited  to  the  art  than  the  peace  of  the  Christian  sleep- 
ing after  a  weary  life,  sleeping  in  conscious  immortality, 
sleeping  to  awake  to  a  calm  and  joyful  resurrection. 
Even  the  dn^ry,  for  Sculpture  must  here,  above  all, 
submit  to  conceal  the  form  in  drapery,  is  at  rest  But 
Monumental  Sculpture  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  sin- 
gle recumbent  figure.  The  first  great  Christian  Sculp- 
tor, Nicolo  Pisano,  in  the  former  part  of  ^e  14th 
century,  showed  his  earliest  skill  and  excellence  in  the 
reliefe  round  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna.^    It 

1  AmoogtheHoblesttomlM&iIteljaratlialof  BaMdictXLatP^ngfe 
hy  John,  son  of  Nicolo  Pisano;  of  Oregoiy  X.,  hy  Mmigaritone,  at  Areso 
of  John  XXm.,  at  Florence,  by  Donatello.  Oar  own  Gathedrab  hart 
■obia  specimena  of  somewhat  ruder  work— the  Edward  III^  Qoeao  Phi- 
Uppa,  and  Bichard  11.  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

<  See  on  Nicolo  Pisano,  Cicognara  Storia  de  Scnltura,  ▼.  HI,  with  thi 
flhistnitiTe  Prints.    In  Count  Oioognara^a  engraringi  tfaa  traoaitioa  ftwi 
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18  remarkable  that  the  first  great  Christian  Sculptor  was 
a  distinguished  architect.  Nicolo  Pisano  had  maoifestlj 
studied  at  "Rome  and  elsewhere  the  remains  of  ancient 
art ;  they  guide  and  animate,  but  only  guide  and  ani^ 
mate  his  bold  and  vigorous  chisel.  Christian  in  form 
and  sentiment,  some  of  his  figures  hare  all  the  grace 
and  ease  of  Grrecian  Art.  Nicolo  Pisano  stood,  indeed, 
alone  almost  as  much  in  advance  of  hb  successors,  aa  of 
those  who  had  gone  before.^  Nor  (Sd  Nicolo  Pisano 
eonfine  himself  to  Monumental  Sculpture.  The  spa* 
cious  pulpits  began  to  offer  panels  which  might  be 
well  filled  up  with  awful  admonitory  reliefs.  In  those 
of  Pisa  and  Sienna  the  master,  in  others  his  disciples 
and  scholars,  dbplayed  their  vigor  and  power.  There 
wab  one  scene  which  permitted  them  to  reveal  the  naked 
form — the  Last  Judgment.  Men,  women,  rose  unclad 
from  their  tombs.  And  it  is  singular  to  remark  how 
Nicolo  Pisano  sdzed  all  that  was  truly  noble  and  sculp- 
tural. The  human  form  appears  in  infinite  variety  of 
bold  yet  natural  attitude,  without  the  grotesque  distor- 
tions, without  the  wild  extravagances,  the  writhing,  the 
shrinking  from  the  twisting  serpents,  the  torturing 
fiends,  the  monsters  preying  upon  the  vitals.  Nicolo 
wrought  before  Dante,  and  maintained  the  sobriety  of 
his  art.  Later  Sculpture  and  Painting  must  aspire 
to  represent  all  that  Poetry  had  represented,  and  but 


the  earliest  maeten  to  IHcolo  Pisano,  b  to  be  tmnsported.to  another  age,  tc 
oTerleap  centuries. 

1  Count  Cieognara  writes  thos:  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  Count's 
UIoBtnrtioDs,  eooflrm  his  judgment:— Tatto  ci6  che  lo  areva  procedoto 
•la  multo  al  di  sotto  de  lul,  e  per  deyarsi  ad  un  tratto  fa  fona  d*  un  genio 
straordinario,  p.  838.  E  le  opere  degli  soolari  di  Nicoolo  d  sembreranne 
talrolta  della  mano  de  suoi  pfodeceseori,  p.  984.  Guilds  of  Sculpture  non 
aroae  at  Sienna  and  elsewhere. 
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imperfect! J  represented  in  wards:  it  most  illiistntfie 
Dante. 

But  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during 
the  Popedom  of  Eogenius  and  Nicolas  V.,  Sculpture 
broke  loose  firom  its  architectural  servitude,  and  with 
Donatello,  and  with  Brunelleschi  (if  Bmnelleschi  had 
not  turned  aside  and  devoted  himself  exclusiyelj  to 
architectural  art)  even  with  Ghiberti,  asserted  its  dig- 
nity and  independence  as  a  creative  art^  The  Evange- 
list or  the  Saint  began  to  stand  alone  trusting  to  hb 
own  majesty,  not  depending  on  his  position  as  part  of 
an  harmonious  architectural  design.  The  "St.  Mark 
and  the  St.  Greorge  of  Donatello  are  noble  statues,  fit 
to  take  their  place  in  the  public  squares  of  Florence. 
In  his  fine  David,  after  the  death  of  Goliath,  above  all 
in  his  Judith  and  Holofemes,  Donatello  took  a  bender 
flight.  In  that  masterly  work  (writes  Vasari)  the 
simplicity  of  the  dress  and  countenance  of  Judith 
manifests  her  lofty  spirit  and  the  aid  of  God ;  as  in 
Holofemes  wine,  sleep,  and  death  are  expressed  in  his 
limbs;  which,  having  lost  their  animating  spirit,  are 
cold  and  failing.  Donatello  succeeded  so  well  in  por- 
trait statuary,  that  to  his  favorite  female  statue  he  said 
—  Speak  1  speak !  His  fame  at  Padua  was  unrivalled. 
Of  him  it  was  nobly  said,  either  Donatello  was  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  Buonarotti,  or  Donatdlo  lived 
again  in  Buonarotti. 

Ghiberti's  great  work  was  the  gates  of  the  Bap- 

1  DoDttenoborn  1888,  died  1466;  BnmelleKhi  1898;  Gbiboiti  1878, died 
1455.  I  ongfat  periiape  to  bare  added  Jaoobo  della  Qneraa,  whe  voifad 
rather  earlier  at  Bologna  and  Sienna.  Read  in  Vasail  the  cniioaa  cootei* 
between  Donatello  and  Bnindleachi,  in  which  Donatello  owned  that  while 
himself  made  an  onrivalled  Contadino,  BmneUeechi  auide  a  Ghrist  See 
Vasari  on  the  works  of  Donatella 
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tistery  at  Florence,  deserving,  in  Michael  Angelo's 
phrase,  to  be  called  the  Gates  of  Heaven ;  raid  it  was 
from  their  copiousness,  felicity,  and  unrivalled  sculp- 
tural designs,  that  these  gates  demanded  and  obtained 
their  fiune. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

GHRISTIilN  PAINTING. 

Paintino,  which,  with  architecture  and  music,  at- 
ohriftfu  tained  its  perfect  and  consammate  excellence 
^^'*^-  under  the  influence  of  Latin  Christiaiiity,  bad 
yet  to  await  the  century  which  followed  the  pontificate 
of  Nicolas  V.  before  it  culminated,  through  Francia 
and  Perugino,  in  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  RaflSielle, 
Correggio,  and  Titian.  It  received  only  its  first  im- 
pulse f^m  mediaBval  Christianity;  its  perfection  was 
simultaneous  with  the  revival  of  classical  letters  and 
ancient  art.  Religion  had  in  a  great  degree  to  contest 
the  homage,  even  of  its  greatest  masters,  with  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  Some  few  only  of  its  noblest  professors 
were  at  that  time  entirely  feithful  to  Christian  art 
But  all  these,  as  well  as  the  second  Teutonic  schod, 
Albert  Durer  and  his  foUowers,  are  beyond  our 
bounds.^ 

Of  the  great  Epochs  of  Painting,  therefore,  two 

^  It  were  unwise  and  presumptooiu  (since  our  soxrej  here  Abo  mnit  be 
brief  and  n^d)  to  enter  into  the  artistic  and  antiquarian  questioiis  which 
hare  been  agitated  and  discussed  with  so  much  knowledge  and  indoscnr  by 
modem  writers,  espedallj  (though  I  would  not  pass  over  Lanzi,  still  less 
the  new  Annotated  Edition  of  Vasari)  by  the  Baron  Rumohr  (Italienisebt 
Forscbungen),  my  friend  IC.  Rio  (Art  Chretien),  by  Kugler  and  hb  aB- 
aocompUshed  TransUtors,  and  by  Lord  Lindsay  (Christian  Art),  la  my 
Bummary  I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  the  aonroes  ftom  which  it  cm  bf 
amplifled,  Jnstifled,  or  filled  up. 
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only,  preparatory  to  the  Perfisct  Age,  belong  to  our 
pres^it  bistorj:  I.  That  which  is  called  (I  cannot 
but  think  too  exdosivelj)  the  Bysintine  period ;  IL 
That  initiatoij  branch  of  Italian  art  which  I  will  ren- 
tore  to  name,  from  the  subjects  it  chose,  the  buildings 
which  it  chiefly  ad(»ned,  and  the  profession  of  many 
of  the  best  masters  who  practised  it,  the  Cloistml 
epoch.  The  second  period  reached  its  height  in  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.^ 

It  is  impossiUe  to  doubt  that  Painting,  along  with 
the  conservation  of  some  of  its  technical  processes,  and 
with  some  traditionaiy  forms,  and  the  conventional  rep- 
resentation of  certain  scenes  in  the  Scriptural  Histoiy 
or  in  Lf^ends,  preserved  certain  likenesses,  as  they 
were  thought  to  be,  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  designated  by  fixed  and  determinate  line- 
aments, as  well  as  by  their  symbolical  attributes.  The 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  show  such  forms 
and  countenances  in  almost  unbroken  descent  till  near- 
ly two  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine.' 
The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  recorded  how  such  pic- 
tures were  in  the  Blast  religiously  defended,  religiously 

1  Born  1887  —  became  a  Dominican  1407. 

*  Moch  has  been  done  dnring  the  last  few  jean  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
great  French  Publication,  by  M.  Louis  Perret,  is  beantiful ;  if  it  be  as  true 
as  beantifid,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  some  of  the  paintings  have  be- 
come Infinitely  more  distinct  and  brilliant,  since  I  saw  them  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  passion  for  early  art,  and  polemic 
passion,  are  so  busy  in  discovering  what  they  are  determined  to  find,  that 
sober,  historical,  and  artistic  criticism  is  faiiiy  bewildered.  There  are  two 
important  questions  yet  to  be  settled:  when  did  the  Catacombs  cease  to  be 
places  of  burial?  (what  is  the  date  of  the  later  cemeteries  of  Rome?) 
when  did  the  Catacomb  Chapels  cease  to  be  places  not  of  public  womlirp, 
but  of  fervent  private  devotion  ?  To  the  end  of  that  period,  whenever  it 
was,  they  would  continue  to  be  embellished  by  att,  and  therefore  the  dUB 
cnlty  of  affixing  dates  to  works  of  art  is  increased. 
VOL.  vin.  80 
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destroyed,  religiously  restored ;  how  the  West,  in  de- 
fiance, as  it  were,  and  contempt  of  the  impioop  perse- 
cutor, seemed  to  take  a  new  impulse,  and  the  Popes 
of  the  Iconoclastic  age  lavished  large  sums  on  dec<H»- 
tions  of  their  churches  by  paintings,  if  not  by  sculp- 
ture. No  doubt,  also,  many  monk-ardsts  fled  firom  the 
sacrilegious  East  to  practise  their  holy  art  in  the  safe 
and  quiet  West.  Even  a  century  or  m<Hre  before  this, 
it  is  manifest  that  Justinian's  ccxiquest  of  Italy,  as  it 
brought  the  Bjrzantine  form  of  architecture,  so  it 
brought  the  Bysantine  skill,  the  modes  and  usages 
of  the  subsidiary  art.  The  Byzantine  painting  of 
that  age  lives  in  the  mosaics  (the  more  durable  process 
of  that,  in  all  its  other  forms,  too  perishable  art^  on  die 
walls  of  the  Church  of  San  Yitale,  and  in  St.  Apol- 
linaris,  in  Ravenna,  and  in  other  Italian  cities  under 
Greek  influence.  These  mosaics  maintain  the  indefea- 
sible character  ^  of  Greek  Christianity.  The  vast,  ma- 
jestic image  <tf  the  Saviour  InxKKis  indeed  over  the  place 
of  honor,  above  the  high  altar;  but  on  the  chancd- 
walls,  within  the  Sanctuary,  are  on  one  side  the  Em- 
peror, Theodora  on  the  other,  not  Saints  or  Martyrs, 
not  Bishops  or  Popes.  It  cannot  be  argued,  from  the 
survival  of  these  more  lasting  works,  that  mosaic  pre- 
dominated over  other  modes  of  painting,  either  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  the  'Byzantinized  parts  of  the  West 
But  as  it  was  more  congenial  to  the  times,  being  a 
work  more  technical  and  mechanical,  so  no  doubt  it 
tended  to  the  hard,  stifle,  conventional  forms  which  in 
general  characterize  Byzantine  art,  as  well  as  to  thetr 
perpetui^.     The  traditions  of  painting  lived  on.     The 

^  On  th«  MoMuct  of  Leo  m.,  AnastaiiiiB  in  riL  oomptrs  SduuMt,  Bft 
f  •<!•  Knnst,  iii.  p.  506. 
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descriptions  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Bo- 
mans^  bj  the  poets  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  poets  of  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  the  Pious,  of  the  works  which 
adorned  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and  the  Palace  of  Ingelheim. 
How  far,  during  all  this  period,  it  was  old  RcHuan  art, 
or  Roman  art  modified  by  Byzantine  influences,  may 
seem  a  question  unimportant  to  general  history,  and 
probably  incapable  of  a  full  solution.  We  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that  which  is  specially  and  exdusively 
Christian  art 

Of  all  Christian  painting  during  this  long  period, 
from  the  extinction  of  Paganism  to  the  rise  of  Italian 
art  (its  first  dawn  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfUi  cen- 
tury, brightening  gradually  to  the  time  of  Nicolas  V .), 
the  one  characteristic  is  that  its  object  was  worship, 
not  art.  It  was  a  mute  preaching,  which  addressed 
not  the  refined  and  intelligent,  but  the  vulgar  of  all 
ranks.^    Its  utmost  aim  was  to  awaken  religious  emo- 


1  In  the  CMtle  Villa  of  Pontiiis  Leontius  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  i 
of  Sidonios  ApoUonios,  Carm.  zxii.,  were  painted  on  one  part  scenes  from 
the  liDthridatic  war  waged  by  Lnculltis;  on  the  other  the  opening  Chap- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament.  Becutitornm  primordia  Jodsomm.  Sidonina 
•eems  to  have  been  sarprised  at  the  splendor  and  duration  of  the  colon: 

Pnrpetaom  frfotnim  mioat,  nee  tempore  knifo 
Depreoiftta  som  torpMit  plgmeota  flfucM.  — 0. 908. 

FortnnatiiB  mentions  wood-earring  as  rivalling  painting, 

Qnoe  pietnn  solet,  ligna  dedere  Jocos. 

Bee  EimondoB  Nigellos,  for  the  paintings  at  Ingelheim. 
*  8ea  the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  painting  of  Michael  the  AiehanfsL 

*0c  t^pcNn)  fiofifucai  rdv  haCt^MTOv  •  6^Xii  koI  cU^ 

ic  votfUtv  ivayei  fiv^aruf  hnvpauiuv. 

Jacobs,  p.  14. 
This  whole  series  of  Epigrams  was  inscribed,  no  donbt,  either  andei 
paintings,  or  under  illnminations  in  liSS. 
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tion,  to  suggest  religions  thought.  It  was  therefore — 
more,  no  doubt,  in  die  E^t  than  in  the  West  —  rigidly 
traditional,  conventional,  hierarchical.  E2ach  form  h^ 
its  special  tjpe,  from  which  it  was  dangerous,  at  length 
forbidden  to  depart  E^ch  scene,  widi  its  grouping  and 
arrangement,  was  consecrated  by  long  reverence  ;  the 
artist  worked  in  the  trammels  of  usage ;  he  had  faith- 
fully to  transmit  to  others  that  which  he  had  received, 
and  no  more.  Invention  was  proscribed  ;  novelty 
might  incur  the  suspicion  almost  of  heresy  —  at  iJl 
events  it  would  be  an  unintelligible  language.  Sym- 
bolism without  a  key ;  it  would  either  jar  on  sacred 
anociations,  or  perplex,  or  ofiend.^ 

From  the  earliest  period  there  had  been  two  tradi- 
tional conceptions  of  that  which  was  the  central  figure 
of  Christian  art,  the  Lord  himself.  One  represented 
the  Saviour  as  a  beautiful  youth,  beardless  —  a  purely 
ideal  image,  typical  perhaps  of  the  rejuvenescence  of 
mankind  in  Christ*  Such  was  the  prevailing,  if  not 
the  exclusive  conception  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  West 
In  the  East,  the  Christ  is  of  mature  age,  of  tall  stature, 
meeting  eyebrows,  beautifVd  eyes,  fine-formed  noee, 
curling  hair,  figure  slightly  bowed,  of  delicate  com- 
plexion, dark  beard  (it  is  sometimes  called  wine-colored 

1  Kogler  haa  the  qnotatioii  ftom  the  Acts  of  the  Coancil  of  Nice,  wbkk 
■how  that  the  Bysantine  painten  worked  aecord'uig  to  a  law,  diaft&C'  Bo^ 
M.  Didit>n*8  work,  Manual  d*Iconographie  Chr^tienne,  at  once  proTod  thi 
existence,  and  in  fact  published  this  law,  according  to  which,  in  his  ritii 
words  —  L*arti8te  Grec  est  assenri  aox  traditions  comme  Paniaial  h  son  ia- 
•tmct,  U  Mt  ana  figure  comme  Thirondelle  soo  nid  on  Tabeille  aa  rwbe, 
p.  iv.  The  Greek  Painter's  Guide,  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  M.  Di- 
iron*s  book,  gives  all  the  rules  of  technical  procedure  and  dedgn. 

>  Didion,  Hist  de  Dieu,  and  a  translation  published  by  Bohn,  p^  949. 
Bat  compare  the  two  heads  fW>m  the  Catacombs,  engraved  in  the  Transla' 
Hon  of  Kogler.  These,  if  both  indeed  repreeent  the  Redeemer,  and  are  ef 
the  period  etgapoied,  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  Eastern  type. 
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beard),  his  face,  like  his  mother's,  of  the  color  of  wheat, 
l<Mig. fingers,  sonorous  voice,  and  sweet  eloquence  (how 
was  this  painted  ?),^  most  gentle,  qidet,  long-suffering, 
patient,  widi  all  kindred  graces,  blending  the  manhood 
3vith  the  attributes  of  God.  In  the  fabulous  letter 
ascribed  to  Lentulus,  descriptive  of  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  this  conception  is  amplified  into  still  higher 
beauty.^  The  troth  seems  to  be  that  this  youthful 
Western  type  was  absolutely  and  confessedly  ideal; 
it  was  symbolic  of  the  calm,  getitle,  young,  world- 
renewing  religion.  In  one  place  the  Christ  seems 
standing  on  the  mystic  mountain  firom  whence  issue 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Grospels  of  everlast- 
ing life.^  The  tradition  of  the  actual  likeness  was 
£astem  (it  was  unknown  to  Augustine),  and  this  tra- 
dition in  all  its  forms,  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicea, 
and  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  became 
historical  fact.  Though  at  that  time  there  was  not 
much   respect   for  Scripture   or  probability,  yet  the 

^  Didron,  p.  24S,  ftom  John  of  Damascus.  M.  Didron  has  ftilly  investi- 
gated the  fubjeot,  but  with  am  utter  and  total  want  of  historical  criticism. 
He  accepts  this  controversial  tract  of  John  of  Damascus  (he  does  not  seem 
to  read  Greek)  as  an  authority  for  all  the  old  Legends  of  Abgams  of 
Edessa,  and  the  likenesses  of  Christ  painted  or  carved  by  order  of  Constao- 
tine. 

>  Compare  Hist  of  Christianity,  iii.  p.  607,  for  the  translation  of  Len- 
tulus. I  am  astounded  at  finding  in  a  book  like  Kugler*s  (the  English 
translatkm  especially  having  undergone  such  supervision)  the  assertion 
that  this  letter  of  Lentulus  may  "  possibly  be  assigned  to  tlie  third  cen- 
tury/* p.  12.  What  evidence  is  there  of  its  existence  before  the  ninth  or 
even  the  eleventh  century?  It  Is  a  strange  argument,  the  only  one  that  I 
can  find,  that  the  descriphor  resembles  some  of  the  eariiest  so-called  Por- 
traits of  the  Sftviour,  even  one  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  dear  that  It  was 
unknown  to  the  early  Fathers,  especially  to  St.  Auguatine.  If  known,  it 
must  have  been  adduced  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  and  by  John  of  Damaa- 
tut.  But  evea  the  fiible  had  not  been  heard  of  at  that  time.  I  have  not 
he  l«UMt  Soubt  that  it  was  a  fiction  grtrwing  out  of  the  controversy. 

9  Didpm,  p.  251. 
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yonth^il,  almost  boyish  type  of  the  Western  Ghmdi, 
if  it  still  sorviyed,  was  so  directly  at  issae  with  the 
recorded  age  of  Jesus,  that  ey^i  in  the  West  the  de- 
scription in  John  o{  Damascus,  embellished  into  &e 
bolder  fiction  of  Lentulus,  the  o&pring,  and  not  the 
parent  of  the  controversy,  found  general  acceptance  in 
the  West  as  in  the  East^ 

But  the  triumph  of  Iconoclasm  had  been  a  monaade 
triumph  —  a  triumph  for  which  the  monks  had  suf^ 
fered,  and  admired  each  other's  martyr  sufierings. 
Gradually  misery  and  pain  became  the  noblest,  dearest 
images ;  the  joyous  and  elevating,  if  still  lowly,  emo- 
tions of  the  older  fidth,  gave  place  altogether  to  gloom, 
to  dreary  depression.  Among  one  class  of  painten, 
Monkiof  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  there  was  a  reaction 
BUokSohoQi.  to  absolute  blackness  and  ugliness.  The 
Saviour  became  a  dismal,  macerated,  self-tortured 
monk.  Light  vanished  firom  his  brow;  gentleness 
from  his  features;  calm,  serene  majesty  from  bis  at- 
titude. 

Another  change,  about  the  tenth  century,  came 
otaaaftin  ovcr  the  image  of  the  Lord.  It  was  no 
MDtnrx.  longer  the  mild  Redeemer,  but  the  terrible 
Judge,  which  painting  strove  to  represent.  As  the 
prayers,  the  hymns,  gnulually  declined  from  the  calm, 
if  not  jubilant  tone  of  the  eariiest  Church,  the  a(Hig 
of  deliverance  from  hopeless  unawakening  death,  the 
triumph   in    the    assurance   of  eternal  life,  —  so   the 

^  Hence  too  the  Veronica,  the  vera  euouv,  i  siagalar  Mending  of  Qntk 
end  Latin  fiction  and  language.  William  Grimm,  however,  in  hia  "Die 
Sage  yon  Unprong  der  Christua  Bilder,'*  treata  this  m  a  fiwcj  of  Mabil- 
Ion  and  Papebroch.  He  derives  it  from  the  traditional  iitaa»^pepovuaf,a( 
the  woman  whose  {sane  of  blood  was  stanched,  who  tradUomafff  also  was 
the  St  Veronica.  —  Beriiii.  Transact,  1848. 
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jouthftil  symbol  of  the  new  religion,  the  form  which 
the  Godhead,  bj  its  indwelling,  beautified  and  glorified, 
the  still  meek,  if  commanding  look  of  the  Redeemer, 
altogether  disappeared,  or  ceased  to  be  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  dominant  character :  he  became  the  King  of 
tremendous  majesty,  before  whom  stood  shuddering, 
guilty,  and  resuscitated  mankind.^  The  Cross,  too,  by 
degrees,  became  the  Crucifix.^  The  image  dpTiMOrwMix. 
the  Lord  on  the  Cross  was  at  first  meek,  though  suffer- 
ing; pain  was  represented,  but  pain  overcome  by  pa- 
tience ;  it  was  still  a  clothed  form,  with  long  drapery. 
By  d^rees  it  was  stripped  to  ghastly  nakedness ;  agony 
became  the  preyailing,  absorbing  tone.  The  intensity 
of  the  sufiering  strove  at  least  to  subdue  the  sublime 
resignation  of  the  sufferer  ;  the  object  of  the  artist  was 
to  wring  the  spectator's  heart  with  fear  and  anguish, 
rather  than  to  chasten  with  quiet  sorrow  or  elevate 
with  fiuth  and  hope;  to  aggravate  the  sin  of  man, 
rather  than  display  the  mercy  of  God.  Painting  vied 
with  the  rude  sculpture  which  arose  in  many  quarters, 
(sculpture  more  often  in  wood  than  in  stone,)  and  by 
the  red  streaming  blood,  and  the  more  vivid  expres- 
sion of  pain  in  the  convulsed  limbs,  deepened  the  ef- 
fect ;  till,  at  last,  that  most  hideous  and  repulsive  ob- 
ject, the  painted  Crucifix,  was  offered  to  the  groaning 
worship  of  mankind.^ 

1  See  the  obeervations  of  Schnmase  ebove,  p.  599,  note. 

s  Schnaafle  mjb  that  the  first  Byzantine  repreeeotation  of  the  Crncifix* 
too  is  fai  a  Codex  of  the  time  of  Basii  the  llaoedonian  (887-SS6),  iii.  p. 
US. 

s  The  cnrions  and  joat  observationt  of  BL  Didnm  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  History  of  Christian  Pafaiting.  '*  Nona  diroos  k  oette  occasion, 
qii*il  n'j  anrait  rien  de  plus  int^ressant  qu*ii  signaler  dans  Tordre  chrono- 
logiqoe  In  sujets  de  la  Bible,  du  Martyrologe,  et  de  la  L^gende,  que  les  dif- 
^4fSBtes  ^poques  ont  surtout  affectionn^.    Dans  lee  catacombes  il  n*)r  a  pas 
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the  Saints.  The  dying  king,  the  dying  noble,  the 
dying  rich  man,  or  the  king,  noUe,  or  rich  man,  under 
strong  remorse  daring  his  lifetime,  mi^t  with  more 
lofty  and  disinterested  urgency  be  pressed  by  the  jmest 
or  the  confessor  to  make  the  bequest  or  Ae  gift  to 
a  holy  work  in  which  the  clergy  had  no  direct  advan- 
tage, and  which  was  in  some  sort  a  splendid  poblie 
benefaction.  The  Chnrch  was  boflt  for  the  poor,  for 
the  people,  for  posted^.  What  the  splendor  of  tlie 
old  Asiatic  monarchs  had  done  tor  the  perpetuation 
of  their  own  luxury  and  glory,  the  Egyptians  for  their 
burying-places,  as  well  as  in  honor  ci  their  gods; 
what  the  narrower  patriotism  of  the  Gre^  for  tbe 
embellishment  of  their  own  cities,  for  the  comfinrt  and 
enjoyment  of  the  citizens:  what  the  stem  pride  of 
the  older,  the  enormous  wealth  and  ost^itation  of 
ihe  later  republicans  at  Rome ;  what  the  Pagan  Em- 
perors had  done,  the  elder  Caesars  to  command  die 
wonder,  gratitude,  adulation  of  the  mistress  of  Ae 
world ;  Trajan,  Hadrian,  the  Antonines,  from  policy, 
vanity,  beneficence,  on  a  wider  and  more  cofimop(£tar 
scale  throughout  the  Empire :  what  had  been  thus  done 
in  many  various  ways,  was  now  done  by  moat  kings 
and  most  rich  men  in  one  way  alone.^  Besides  temples 
the  heathen  CaBsars  had  raised  palaces,  theatres,  am- 
phitheatres, circuses,  baths,  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
senate-houses,  porticos,  libraries,  c^neteries.  Now 
the  only  public  buildings,  unless  here  and  there  a 
bridge  (until  the   bui^hers  in   the  ccunmerdal  citiei 


1  Let  it  b«  TeiMiiaMif«dthatmFuis,iDtiietiiMorPWU[^tiMFUi^tht 
hooM  of  the  Templmra  was  stronger  if  aot  more  magniSoent  than  Ihi 
King's  palace  in  the  Lonvre.  What  in  companaoo  were  the  mofe  tnmfi- 
BOOS  religions  buildings? 
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began  to  raise  their  guildhalls)  were  the  church  and 
the  castle.  The  casde  was  built  more  for  strength 
than  for  splendor.  Architecture  had  the  Church  alone 
•lid  her  adjacent  buildings  on  which  to  lavish  all  her 
skill,  and  to  expend  the  inexhaustible  treasures  poured 
at  her  feet.  To  build  the  Church  was  admitted  at 
once  as  the  most  admirable  virtue,  as  the  most  uncon* 
tested  sign  of  piety,  as  the  fullest  atonement  for  sin,  as 
the  amplest  restitution  for  robbery  or  wrong,  as  the 
bounden  tribute  of  the  loyal  subject  of  God,  as  the 
most  unquestioned  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and 
mercy  of  God. 

If  these  incentives  were  forever  working  without  the 
Church,  besides  these,  what  powerful  concur-  iBMatiTM 

,         1    .J.  ^.  .  ^.        for  Church 

Tent  and  subsidiary  motives  were  m  action  buudinev. 
within  the  Church  I  Every  Prelate,  even  each  mem- 
ber of  a  Chi^yter  (if  he  had  any  noble  or  less  sordid 
feeling  than  personal  indulgence  in  pomp  and  luxury, 
or  the  least  ecclesiastical  public  spirit),  would  feel 
emulation  of  his  spiritual  ancestors :  he  would  delight 
to  put  to  shame  the  less  prodigal,  the  more  parsimoni- 
ous, g^ierodty  of  his  predecessor,  would  endeavor  to 
transcend  him  in  the  ric&ness  of  his  obkticm  to  God 
or  to  the  Patron  Saint.  He  would  throw  down  that 
predecessor's  meaner  worb,  and  replace  it  by  some- 
thing more  splendid  and  enduring.  Posthumous  glory 
would  assume  a  sacred  character:  the  Prelate  would 
not  be  inflexibly  and  humbly  content  with  obscure 
goodness,  or  with  the  unwitnessed  virtues,  which  would 
rest  entirely  on  the  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
best  and  wisest  might  think  that  if  their  names  Hved 
on  earth  with  their  imperishable  Cathedrals,  it  was 
m  pardondlde,  if   not  a  pious  and  laudable  ambition 
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creadons,  seem  gradually  to  dawn  glimpses  of  more  re- 
fined beauty,  faces,  forms,  more  instinct  with  life :  even 
the  boundless  luxuriance  of  ornament,  flowers,  foliage, 
animals,  fantastic  forms,  would  nurse  the  sense  of  beau- 
ty, and  familiarize  the  hand  with  more  flowing  lines, 
and  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  for  the  grac^ul 
for  the  sake  of  its  grace.  It  was  altogether  impossible 
that,  during  so  many  ages,  Byzantine  art,  or  the  same 
kind  of  art  in  the  West,  where  it  was  bound  by  leas 
rigid  tradition,  and  where  the  guild  of  painters  did  not 
pass  down  in  such  regular  succession,  should  not  strug- 
gle for  freedom.^  The  religious  emotions  which  the 
painter  s^^ve  to  excite  in  others  would  kindle  in  him- 
self, and  yearn  afler  something  more  than  the  cold 
immemorial  language.  By  degrees  the  hard,  flat  lin- 
eaments of  the  countenance  would  b^in  to  quicken 
themselves  ;  its  long  ungracefnl  outline  would  be 
rounded  into  fulness  and  less  rigid  expression  ;  the 
tall,  straight,  meagre  form  would  swell  out  into  some- 

^  I  most  decline  the  controveray  how  far  Western  Art  was  ByzantiBe.  It 
may  be  possible  for  the  fine  sagacitj  of  modem  judgment  to  discrimioala 
between  the  influences  of  Byzantine  and  old  Roman  Art,  aa  regaidi  the 
forms  and  designs  of  Painting.  Tet  considering  that  the  Byyantine  Ar- 
tists of  Justinian,  and  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  to  a  far  greater  exteat 
those  who,  flying  from  the  Iconoclastic  persecution,  brought  with  them  tha 
secrets  and  rules  of  their  art,  were  received  and  domiciliated  in  the  Westen 
Monasteries,  and  that  in  those  Monasteries  were  dilefly  preserved  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  older  Italian  Art;  that  at  no  time  was  the  ooromeraal  or  piH 
litical  connection  of  Constantinople  and  the  West  quite  broken  off,  and 
mder  the  Othos  the  two  Courts  were  cemented  by  marriage;  that  all  the 
examples  of  the  period  are  to  be  sought  in  the  rigid  Mosaic,  in  miniatures, 
ivories,  illuminations — there  must  have  been  so  much  interminglmg  of 
the  two  streams,  that  such  discrimination  must  at  least  be  cotyectaral.  — 
Compare  Rio,  on  what  he  calls  Romano-Christian,  independent  of  Brsaa- 
tfaie  Art,  pp.  83  e4  $eq.  Rumohr,  Italienische  Forschungen,  and  Kogler. 
Lord  Lindsay  is  a  strong  Bysantine;  and  see  in  Kngler,  p.  77;  but  Koglii 
will  hardly  allow  Bysantine  Art  credit  ibr  the  original  conception  or  ex» 
eotion  df  the  better  designs. 
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thing  like  movement,  the  stiiF,  fettered  extremities 
separate  into  the  attitude  of  life ;  the  drapery  wonid 
become  less  like  the  folds  which  swathe  a  mammy;  the 
mommy  would  begin  to  stir  with  life.  It  was  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  Saviour  should  relax  his  harsh,  stem 
lineaments;  that  the  child  should  not  become  more 
childlike ;  the  Virgin-Mother  waken  into  maternal 
tenderness.^  This  effort  after  emancipation  would  first 
take  place  in  those  smaller  works,  the  miniatures,  the 
Uluminations  of  manuscripts.^  On  these  the  artist 
could  not  but  work,  as  has  been  said,  more  at  his  ease  ; 
on  the  whole,  in  them  he  would  address  less  numerous 
perhaps,  but  more  intelligent  spectators ;  he  would  be 
less  in  dread  of  disturbing  popular  superstition  :  and  so 
Taste,  the  parent  and  the  child  of  art,  would  strug- 
gle into  being.     Thus  imperceptibly,  thus  in  various 

^  Dnrandas,  in  hit  Eationale,  i.  c  S,  wonld  oonfine  the  re|M^esentation  of  ibm 
Saviour  in  Cburches  to  three  attitudes,  either  on  hit  throne  of  gloiy,  on 
the  cross  of  shame,  or  in  the  lap  of  his  Mother.  He  adds  another,  as 
teacher  of  the  world,  with  the  Book  in  his  hand.  —  See  Schnaase,  ir.  3S7, 
for  the  Tarions  postures  (iL  p.  18S)  of  the  Child  in  his  Mother's  arms. 
Schnaase,  Geschichte  der  Bildende  Kuost,  sajrs  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  became  more  common 
(one  has  been  discovered,  which  is  asserted  to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
we  have  only  the  authority  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and  polemic  zeal  for 
its  age)  in  the  Catacombs.  The  great  Mosaic  in  St.  ApoUinare  Nuovo  is  of 
Che  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century.  Her  image,  as  has  been  said,  floated 
over  the  fleet  of  the  Emperor  Heradius  I. 

*  The  exquisite  grace  of  the  ivory  carvings  from  Constantinople,  which 
show  so  high  and  pure  a  conception  ibr  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  harsh 
glaring  paintings,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  these  views.  The  ivoriea 
were  the  works  of  more  refined  artists  for  a  more  refined  class.  The 
nahitings  were  the  idob  of  the  vulgar  — a  hard,  cruel,  sensual  vulgar; 
the  ivories,  as  it  were  talismans,  of  the  hardly  less  superstitious,  but  more 
•pulent,  and  polished;  of  those  who  kept  up,  some  the  love  of  letters,  some 
Mors  cultivated  tastes.  Even  the  illuminations  were  the  quiet  works  of 
the  gentler  and  better  and  more  civilized  Monks :  their  love  and  their  study 
•f  tiie  Holy  Books  was  the  teetimooy  and  the  means  of  their  superior  r» 
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quarters,  these  better  qualities  cease  to  be  the  secret 
indulgeoces,  the  life-long  labors  of  the  emUazooer  of 
manuscripts,  the  illuminator  of  missals.  In  the  hi^er 
branches  of  the  art,  the  names  of  artists  gradually 
begin  to  transpire,  to  obtain  respect  and  fiune;  the 
sure  sign  that  art  is  beginning,  that  mere  teduiical 
traditionary  working  at  images  for  popular  worship  h 
drawing  to  its  close.  Already  the  names  of  Gruido 
of  Sienna,  Giunto  of  Pisa,  and  of  Cimabue,  resound 
through  Christendom.  Poetry  hails  the  birth  and  the 
youth  of  her  sister  art 

Such,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  appears  to 
have  been  the  state  of  painting  from  the  iconodastie 
controYersy  throughout  the  darker  ages.  Faintly  and 
hesitatingly  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,^ more  boldly  and  vigorously  towards  its  close,  and 
during  the  thirteenth  and  half  the  fourteenth,  Italian 
painting  rose  by  degrees,  threw  off  with  Griotto  the  last 
trammels  of  Byzantinism  which  had  still  clung  around 
Cimabue ;  and  at  least  strove  after  that  exquisite  har- 
mony of  nature  and  of  art,  which  had  still  great 
progress  to  make  before  it  reached  its  consnmmatinn. 
Turn  from  the  vast,  no  doubt  majestic  Redeemer  of 
Cimabue,  which  broods,  with  its  attendant  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  over  the  high  altar  at  Pisa, 
Qtotio,  to  the  free  creations  of  Giotto  at  Florence 
4M1886.      or  Padua.     Giotto  was  the  great  ddiverer. 

1  **Mir  lelbtt  aber  ist  es  wUirend  yieyahriger  Xachfonchang  duichaai 
nioht  gelangen,  irgend  ein  Beispiel  des  Wiederaufttrebens  nnd  Fortschicir 
tens  dtf  Italienischen  Konstfibung  auszafinden,  dessen  Alter  deo  AnbegiBa 
des  twolften  Jahrfaunderts  Ubenteige.'*— Ramohr,  Italieniscbe  ForwdraB- 
gen,  i.  p.  850. 

For  the  works  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  Kogler,  |>p.  9  el  teq.  Newtb^ 
lees  ftiU  eighty  yean  elapsed  before  this  development  made  any  fbitta 
ptogress,  p.  9S.    Sculpture  in  relief  was  earlier  than  Painting. 
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Invention  is  no  sooner  free  than  it  expatiates  in  an- 
bomided  yariety.  Nothing  more  moyes  onr  wonder 
than  the  indefittigable  actirity,  the  unexhansted  fep- 
ility  of  Griotto :  he  is  adorning  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Bay  of  Naples;  even  crossing  the  Alps  to 
Avignon.  His  works  either  exist  or  have  existed  at 
Avignon,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  Ra- 
venna, Rimini,  Lucca,  Florence,  Assisi,  Rome,  Graeta, 
Naples.^  Bishops,  religious  orders,  republics,  princes 
and  potentates,  kings,  popes,  demand  his  services,  and 
do  him  honor.  He  raises  at  once  the  most  beautiftd 
tower  in  architecture  —  that  of  Florence  — and  paints 
the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua,  and  the  Church  at 
Assisi.  GKotto  was  no  monk,  but,  in  its  better  sense, 
a  man  of  the  world.  Profoundly  religious  in  expres- 
sion, in  character,  in  aim ;  yet  religious  not  merely  as 
embodying  all  the  imagery  of  the  medissval  faith,  but 
as  prophetic,  at  least,  if  not  presentient  of  a  wider 
Catholicism.^  Besides  the  Scriptural  subjects,  in  which 
he  did  not  entnrely  depart  from  the  Byzantine  or  earlier 
arrangement,  and  all  the  more  famous  Legends,  he 
opened  a  new  world  of  real  and  of  allegorical  beings. 
The  poetry  of  St.  Francis  had  impersonated  every- 
thing ;  not  merely,  therefore,  did  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
offer  new  and  picturesque  subjects,  but  the  impersona- 

^  Rio  MJ8,  perhaps  too  ttroBglj,  thai  att  his  works  at  Arigiioii,  MOaa, 
Verona,  Ferrara,  Kodeoa,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  Oaeta,  have  perished,  p.  65. 

*  There  is  great  tmth  and  beaaty  in  the  character  of  Oiotto  as  drawn  by 
Lori  Undsaj  (ii.  p.  96S).  The  three  first  paragraphs  appear  to  me  moet 
strildng  and  jnst  Lord  Lindsay  divides  his  life  into  four  periods.  I.  His 
/oath  m  Flormce  and  Rome.  II.  About  A.  d.  1306  in  Lombardy,  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua.  III.  Assisi.  IV.  Longer  residence  in  Florence, 
Worth  of  Italy,  Avignon,  Naples,  p.  166.  See  also  Mr.  Rittkin's  Memoir. 
For  Giotto*s  remarkable  Poem  against  voluntary  poverty,  see  Rumohf; 
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tions,  Chastity,  Obedience,  Poyertj,  as  in  the  hymns  of 
St.  Frands  they  had  taken  bdng,  assnmed  form  from 
Giotto*  Religious  led  to  civil  allegory.  Giotto  painted 
the  commonwealth  of  Florence.  Allegory  in  itself  is 
fiur  too  unobjectiye  fcHr  art:  it  needs  perpetual  inter 
pretation,  which  art  cannot  give ;  but  it  was  m  sign  of 
the  new  world  (^)ening,  or  rather  boldly  thrown  open, 
to  painting  by  Giotto.  The  whole  Smpture,  the  whole 
of  Legend  (not  the  old  permitted  forms  and  sooies 
alone),  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Saints,  of  die 
founders  oi  Orders,  eren  the  invisible  worlds  which 
Dante  bad  revealed  in  poetry,  now  expanded  in  art 
Dante,  perhaps,  must  await  Orcagna,  not  indeed  act- 
ually to  embody,  but  to  illustrate  his  transmundane 
worlds.  Italy  herself  hailed,  with  all  her  more  pow^^ 
fol  voices  —  her  poets,  novelists,  historians  —  the  new 
epoch  of  art  in  Giotto.  Dante  declares  that  he  has 
dethroned  Cimabue.  ^^  The  vulgar,"  writes  Petrarch, 
^^  cimnot  understand  the  surpassing  beauty  of  GKotto's 
Virgin,  before  which  the  masters  stand  in  astomsh- 
ment"  ^^  Giotto,"  says  Boccaccio,  ^  imitates  natura 
to  perfect  illusion ; "  Villani  describes  him  as  tran 
scending  all  former  artists  in  the  truth  of  nature.^ 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth,  and  throng 
out  the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  Italy,  the 
churches,  the  monasteries,  the  cloisters,  many  of  the 
civil  buildings,  were  covered  with  paintings  adoring  af 
ter,  and  approximating  to  the  highest  art.  Sienna,  then 
in  the  height  of  her  glory  and  prosperity,  took  the  lead ; 

^        Credetto  Oimabne  nellA  pitton 
TAner  lo  eampo,  ed  or^  ha  Qiotto  D  grtdo. 

Mitto  tebulam  me«m  beatas  Virginis,  operis  Joed  pictorif  egngii  in  ei||ai 
pakritadinem  ignoimntes  hoc  inteUigunt,  magistri  aatem   artis  a 
Qnotod  bjr  YMari.    Decameron,  Giorn.  vL  Not.  5.    Villani,  11«  IS. 
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Pisa  beheld  her  Campo  Santo  peopled  with  the  woth 
derfbl  creations  of  Orcagna.  Painting  aspired  to  her 
Inferno,  Pnrgatorio,  Paradiso :  Painting  will  strive  to 
have  her  Dante. 

This  outburst  was  simultaneous  with,  it  might  seem 
to  originate  in,  the  wide  dissemination,  the  ubiquitouA 
actiyiiy,  and  the  strong  religious  passion  felt,  MendieMit 
propagated,  kept  alive  in  its  utmost  intensity  ^^«"- 
by  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Strange  it  might  appear 
that  the  Arts,  the  highest  luxuries,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  religion,  should  be  fostered,  cultivated,  cherished, 
distributed  throughout  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the 
Alps,  by  those  who  professed  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
more  than  its  primitive  simplicity,  its  nakedness  of  all 
adornment,  its  poverty ;  whose  mission  it  was  to  con- 
sort with  the  most  rude  and  vulgar;  beggars  who 
aspired  to  rank  below  the  coarsest  mendicancy ;  accord- 
ing to  whose  rule  there  could  be  no  property,  hardly  a 
fixed  residence.  Strange  I  that  these  should  become 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art,  the  most  consum- 
mate artists  ;  that  their  cloistered  palaces  should  be  the 
most  sumptuous  in  architecture,  and  the  n^ost  richly 
decorated  by  sculpture  and  painting  ;,at  once  the  work- 
shops and  the  abodes  of  those  who  executed  most  ad- 
mirably, and  might  seem  to  adore  with  the  most  intense 
devotion,  these  splendors  and  extravagances  of  I'eligious 
wealth.  Asaisi — the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the 
poor,  self-denying  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  hardly  owned  the  cord  which  girt  him,  who  pos- 
sessed not  a  breviary  of  his  own,  who  worshipped  in  the 
barren  mountain,  at  best  in  the  rock-hewn  cell,  whose 
companions  were  the  lepers,  the  outcasts  of  human  so- 
ciety —  Assisi  becomes  the  capital,  the  young,  gorgeous 
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capital  of  Christian  Art  Perhaps  in  no  single  dty  of 
that  period  was  snch  lavish  expenditure  made  in  all 
which  was  purely  decorative.  The  church,  finished  fay 
a  (jerman  architect  but  five  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis,  put  to  shame  in  its  architecture,  as  somewhat 
later  in  the  paintings  of  Cimabue,  Simon  Memmi, 
Giunto,  Giotto,  probably  the  noblest  edifices  in  Rome, 
those  in  the  Lombard  Republics,  in  Pisa,  Sienna,  Flor- 
aice,  and  as  yet  those  of  the  capitals  and  cathedral 
cities  of  Transalpine  Christendom.  The  Dominicans 
were  not  far  behind  in  their  steady  cultivation,  and 
thdbr  profiise  encouragement  of  art.^ 

Tet  this  fikct  is  easy  of  explanation,  if  it  has  not 
already  found  its  explanation  in  our  history.  There  k 
always  a  vast  mass  of  dormant  religiousness  in  the 
world ;  it  wants  only  to  be  seized,  stimulated,  directed, 
appropriated.  These  Orders  swept  into  their  ranks  and 
within  their  walls  all  who  yearned  for  more  intense  re- 
ligion. Devout  men  threw  themselves  into  the  move- 
ment, which  promised  most  boldly  and  succeeded  most 
folly  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  heart  There 
would  be  many  whose  vocation  was  not  that  of  the  ao> 
tive  preacher,  or  the  restless  missionary,  or  the  argute 
schoolman.  There  w^^  the  calm,  the  gentle,  the  con- 
templative. Men  who  had  the  irresistible  calling  to  be 
artists  became  Franciscans  or  Dominicans,  not  because 
mendicancy  was  fiivorable  to  art,  but  because  it  awidce, 
and  cherished,  and  strengthened  those  emotions  which 
were  to  express  themselves  in  art  Religion  drove 
them  into  the  cloister;  the  cloister  and  the  church 
ofiered  them  its  walls ;  they  drew  firom  all  quarters  the 

1  Simon  Menuni  of  Sienoa  painted  the  legend  of  St.  Dominie  in  the  Chap 
ol  of  the  Spaniards  In  Santa  Bfaria  Novella  at  Florence. — Vasari  and  B» 
p.  56. 
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traditions,  the  technicalities  of  art.  Being  rich  ^longh 
(the  communities,  not  the  individuals)  to  reward  the 
best  teachers  or  the  more  celebrated  artists,  they  soon 
became  masters  of  the  skill,  the  manipulation,  the  rules 
of  design,  the  practice  of  coloring.  How  could  the 
wealth,  so  lavishly  poured  at  their  feet,  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  the  reward  of  the  stranger-artist,  who 
not  only  adorned  their  walls  with  the  most  perfect 
models,  but  whose  study  in  the  church  or  in  the  clois- 
ter was  a  school  of  instruction  to  the  Monks  them- 
selves who  aspired  to  be  their  pupils  or  their  rivals? 

The  Monkish  painters  were  masters  of  that  inval- 
uable treasure,  time,  to  work  their  study  up  to  perfeo* 
tion ;  there  was  nothing  that  urged  to  careless  haste* 
Without  labor  they  had  their  scanty  but  sufficient 
sustenance^  they  had  no  further  wants.  Art  alter- 
nated with  salutary  rest,  or  with  the  stimulant  of  art, 
the  religious  service.  Neith^  of  these  permitted  the 
other  to  languish  into  dull  apathy,  or  to  rest  in  inex- 
pressive forms  or  hues.  No  cares,  no  anxieties,  probar 
bly  not  even  the  jealousies  of  art,  intruded  on  these 
secluded  Monks ;  theirs  was  the  more  blameless  rivalry 
of  piety,  not  of  success.  With  some,  perhaps,  there 
was  a  latent  unconscious  pride,  not  so  much  in  thenn 
selves  as  in  the  fame  and  influence  which  accrued  to 
the  Order,  or  to  the  convent,  which  their  workff 
crowded  more  and  more  with  wondering  worships 
pers.  But  in  most  it  was  to  disburden,  as  it  were, 
their  own  hearts,  to  express  in  form  and  color  their 
own  irrepressible  feelings.  They  would  have  worked 
as  passionately  and  laboriously  if  the  picture  had  been 
enshrined,  unvisited,  in  their  narrow  cell.  They  wor- 
shipped their  own  works,  not  because  they  were  theii 

VOL.  vm.  11 
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own,  Lat  because  thejr  spoke  the  language  of  tfaeit 
souls.  They  worshipped  while  they  worked,  worked 
that  they  might  worship  ;  and  works  so  conceiYed  and 
so  executed  (directly  the  fetters  of  conventionaliam 
were  burst  and  cast  aside,  and  the  technical  skill  ac- 
quired) could  not  fidl  to  inspire  the  adoration  of  aQ 
kindred  and  congenial  minds.  Their  pictures,  in 
truth,  were  their  religious  ofierings,  made  in  sin^^ 
minded  seal,  with  untiring  toil,  with  pati^ice  never 
wearied  or  satisfied.  If  these  ofiferings  had  their  meed 
of  fame,  if  they  raised  the  glory  or  enlarged  the  influ- 
ence and  so  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  the  simple  artists 
were  probably  the  last  who  would  detect  within  them- 
selves that  less  generous  and  less  disinterested  motive. 
If  the  Dominicans  were  not  inferior  to  the  Francis* 
cans  in  the  generous  encouragement  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, in  its  cultivation  among  their  own  brethr^i  they 
attained  higher  fame.  If  Assisi  took  the  lead,  ai^ 
almost  all  the  best  masters  kindled  its  walls  to  lifia, 
the  Dominican  conv^it  in  Flor^ce  might  boast  the 
viiAj^vUoo.  works  of  their  own  brother  Fra  AngeUoo. 
To  judge  firom  extant  paintings,  Angelico  was  the 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  model  of  what  I  pre- 
sume to  call  the  cloistral  school  <^  painting.  The  per- 
fect example  of  his  inspiration  as  of  his  art  was  Fra 
Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Fra  Angelico  became 
a  monk  diat  he  might  worship  without  disturbance, 
snd  paint  without  reward.  He  left  all  human  pa»- 
Mons  behind  him;  his  one  passion  was  serene  devo- 
tion, not  without  tenderness,  but  the  tenderness  of  a 
saint  rather  than  of  a  man.  Before  he  began  to  paint, 
be  knelt  in  prayer ;  as  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redec^mer,  he  would  break  off  in  tears.     No  doubti 
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when  he  attained  that  expression  of  cahn,  unearthly 
holiness  which  distinguishes  his  Angels  or  Saints,  he 
stood  partaking  in  their  mystic  ecstasy.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  moroseness,  the  self-tortnre  of  the 
monk ;  he  does  not  seem,  like  later  monastic  paint- 
ers in  Italy  and  Spain,  to  have  delighted  in  the  agony 
of  the  martyrdom  ;  it  is  the  glorified,  not  the  satiSning, 
Saint  which  is  his  ideal.  Of  the  world,  it  was  human 
nature  alone  fixmi  which  he  had  wrenched  away  his 
sympathies.  He  delights  in  brilliant  colors ;  the  bright- 
est green  or  the  gayest  hues  in  his  trees  and  flowers ; 
the  richest  reds  and  blues  in  his  draperies,  with  a 
profusion  of  gold.  Frk  Angelico  is  the  Mystic  of 
painting,  the  contemplatiye  Mystic,  living  in  another 
world,  having  transmuted  all  that  he  remembers  of 
this  world  into  a  purer,  holier  b^g.  But  that  which 
was  his  excellence  was  likewise  his  defect.  It  was 
spiritualism,  exquisite  and  exalting  spiritualism,  but 
it  was  too  spiritual.  Painting,  which  represents  hu- 
manity, even  in  its  highest,  holiest  form,  must  still  be 
human.  With  the  passions,  the  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions of  Giovanni's  mind  had  almost  died  away.  His 
child  is  not  a  child,  he  is  a  cherub.  The  Virgin  and 
the  Mother  are  not  blended  in  perfect  harmony  and 
proportion ;  the  colder  Virgin  prevails ;  adoration  has 
extinguished  motherly  love.  Above  all,  the  Redeem- 
er  fiuls  in  all  Angelico's  pictures.  Instead  of  the 
orthodox  perfect  Gtxl  and  perfect  Man,  by  a  singular 
heresy  the  humanity  is  so  effitced  that,  as  the  pure 
Divinity  is  unimaginable,  and,  unincamate,  cannot 
be  represented,  both  the  form  and  the  countenance 
are  stifiened  to  a  cold,  unmeaning  abstraction.  It  is 
neither  the  human  nature,  with  the  infused  majesty 
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ifid  mer^  ci  the  Godhead;  nor  the  Grodhead  sub- 
dued into  the  gentlenesB  and  patience  of  humanity. 
The  Ghxl-man  is  neither  God  nor  Man.  Eveo  in 
the  celestial  or  beatified  beings,  angels  or  saints,  ex- 
quisite, unrivalled  as  is  their  grace  and  beauty*,  the 
grace  is  not  that  <^  beings  accustomed  to  the  free  use 
of  their  limbs;  the  ^beauty  is  not  that  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Not  merely  do  they  want  the  breath  of  life, 
the  motion  of  life,  the  warmth  oi  life,  they  want  the 
truth  of  life,  and  without  truth  there  is  no  consummate 
art.  They  have  never  really  lived,  never  assumed 
the  functicms  nor  dwelt  within  the  [»ecincts  of  life. 
Paintbg  having  acquired  in  the  cloister  all  this  xm- 
worldlineas,  this  profound  devotion,  this  refined  q>ir- 
ituality,  must  emerge  again  into  the  world  to  blend 
and  balance  both,  first  in  Francia  and  Pen:^ino,  up 
to  the  perfect  Leonardo  and  Rafiaelle.  Even  the 
cloister  in  Fra  Bartolomeo  must  take  a  wider  flight; 
it  must  paint  man,  it  must  humanize  itself  that  it  may 
rq>resent  man  and  demand  the  genuine  admiratioa 
of  man.  It  is  without  the  walls  of  the  cloister  that 
painting  finds  its  unrivalled  votaries,  achieves  its  most 
imperishable  triumphs. 

Transalpine  Painting  is  no  less  the  feithful  con- 
TrnMipiM.  servator  of  the  ancient  traditions.  In  the 
*  FiemiahAri.  Gkiman  uuBsals  and  books  of  devotion  there 
is,  throughout  the  earlier  period,  the  fidthftd  maiist^ 
nance  of  the  older  ferms,  rich  grounds,  splendid  colors* 
The  walls  c^  the  older  churches  reveal  paintings  in 
which  there  is  at  least  aspiration  after  higher  things, 
some  variety  of  design,  some  incipient  grace  and  noble- 
ness of  form.  The  great  hienirchical  cities  on  the 
Rhine  seem   to  take  the  lead.     William  of  Cologne 
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and  Master  Stephen  seem  as  if  they  would  raise  mp 
rivals  in  Teutonic  to  Italian  art  Above  all,  at  the 
dose  of  this  pi^riod,  about  contemporary  with  An- 
.gelico  da  Fiesole,  the  Flemish  Van  Eycks,  if  not 
by  the  invention,  by  the  perfection  of  oil-painting, 
gave  an  impulse  of  which  it  is  di£3cult  to  calculate 
the  importance.  Those  painters  of  the  rich  commer^ 
dal  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  might  seem  as  deeply 
devout  in  their  conceptions  as  the  cloistral  school  of 
Italy,  yet  more  human  as  living  among  men,  nobler 
in  their  grouping,  nobler  in  their  dresses  and  dra- 
peries ;  and  already  in  iheir  backgrounds  anticipating 
that  truth  and  reality  of  landscape  which  was  hereafter 
to  distingaish  their  country.  In  this  the  later  Flem- 
hh  pfdnters  rise  as  much  above  the^  Van  Eycks  as 
Leonardo  and  Raffiielle  above  their  predecessors.  But 
at  first  Teutonic  might  seem  as  if  it  would  vie  for  the 
palm  of  Christian  painting.^ 

The  works  of  Nicdas  V.  in  lettars  and  in  arts 
have  ended  our  survey  of  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Christian  influence,  and  summed  up  the 
account  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  papacy  of  Nico^ 
las  V.  closed  the  age  of  mediaeval  letters ;  it  termi- 
nated, at  least  in  Italy,  if  Bmnelleschi  had  not  already 
closed  it,   the  reign   of  mediaeval   architecture.*     In 

A  Hubert  Vim  Eyck,  bom  about  1306,  died  1426.  John  Van  Eyck,  bom 
•boat  1400,  died  1445.  ~  See  for  German  Painting  the  Trandation  of  Kug- 
ler,  bj  Sir  Edmund  Head.    On  the  Van  Eycks,  Waagen's  DisserUtion. 

«  Two  sentences  of  Vasari  show  the  revolution  arrived  at  and  taught  by 
that  great  Architect,  who  boasted  to  have  raised  the  majestic  cupola  of 
Florence.  **  Solo  V  intento  buo  era  V  architeUura  che  gia  era  spenU,  dioo 
gli  ordini  antichi  buoni,  e  non  la  Tedtica  e  barbara  la  quale  molto  si  usava 
nel  ano  tempo.  *  *  *  E  aveva  in  se  due  concetti  grandissimi;  V  uno  erail 
tomare  al  luce  labnona  architettura,credendo  egli  ritrovandola  non  lasciare 
maneo  memoria  di  se,  che  iktto si  areva  Cimabue  e  (Motto;  1*  altro  di  trovai 
modo,  se  «  si  poteese,  a  voltare  la  cupola  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  di  Firenae.* 
p.  307,  edit  Milan.    Compare  p.  265. 
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punting,  by  his  monificent  patronage  of  that  whidi 
was  then  the  highest  art,  bat  which  was  only  the 
harbinger  of  nobler  things  to  come,  the  pontificate  of 
Nicolas  marked  the  transition  period  finom  the  andent 
to  the  modem  world. 

Bat  Nicolas  V.  was  only  a  restorer,  and  a  reatoref 
not  in  the  hierarchical  character,  of  the  medisBval 
architectore.  That  architectare  had  achieved  its 
great  works,  Strasbaig,  all  that  was  to  rue,  till  the 
present  day,  of  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Rheimft,  Bniges, 
Ami^is,  Chartres,  St.  Oaen  at  Roaen,  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  oar  own  Westminster,  York,  Salisbmr, 
Lincoln.  This  great  art  sarvived  in  its  creatiTe 
power,  only  as  it  were,  at  the  extremities  of  Latin 
Christfflidom.  It  had  even  passed  its  gcnrgeons  qpodi, 
called  in  France  the  Flamboyant;  it  was  degenerat- 
ing into  laxary  and  wantonness;  it  had  began  to 
adorn  for  the  sake  of  adornment  Bat  Rome  was 
still  fiuthfbl  to  Rome;  her  architectare  woald  not 
condescend  to  Teatonic  ihflaence.  That  which  is 
by  some  called  Christian  architectare,  as  has  been 
said,  was  to  the  end  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city 
still  acknowledged  as  the  capital  of  Christendom.^ 
Rome  at  least,  if  not  Italy,  was  still  holding  aloof 
from  that  which  was  the  strength  of  Rome  and  of 
Latin  Christendom  —  MedisBYalism ;  Nicolas  Y.,  as 
it  were,  accomplished  the  divorce.  In  him  Rome 
repadiated  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  Dark 
Ages,  Rome  began  the  revival  which  was  to  be  in 
the  end  the  rain  of  her  snpremacy. 

Nicolas  v.,  as  Pope,   as  sovereign  of  Rome,  as 

>  It  was  In  Bone  that  BraneDeflchi  *'ritroT6  le  oomid  anticlie,e  T  ordiM 
TMcaoo,  CoriothJo,  Dorioo,  «  lonioo  alle  priinarie  fonne  restitui." -• 
Vaaari. 
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patn>n  of  letters  and  arts,  stood,  consciously  per* 
haps,  bnt  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  change,  at 
the  head  of  a  new  era.  It  was  an  epoch  in  Chris- 
tian civilization.  To  him  the  Pope  might  seem  as 
destined  for  long  ages  to  rule  the  subject  and  trib- 
utary world;  the  great  monarchies,  the  Empire, 
France,  Spain,  England,  were  yet  to  rise,  each  obe- 
dient or  hostile  to  the  Pope  as  might  suit  their  policy. 
He  could  not  foresee  that  the  Pope,  from  the  high 
autocrat  over  all,  would  become  only  one  of  the  powers 
of  Christendom.  To  be  a  sovereign  Italian  prince 
might  appear  necessary  to  his  dignity,  his  security. 
It  was  but  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  things 
in  Italy.  Everywhere,  except  in  stem  oligarchical 
Venice,  in  Milan,  in  Verona,  in  Ferrara,  in  Florence, 
princes  had  risen,  or  were  arising,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Republics,  Viscontis,  Sforzas,  Estes,  della  Scalas, 
Medicis.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (he  took  this  name, 
he  had  no  other,  from  his  native  town)  so  obscure 
that  his  fiunily  was  unknown,  had  no  ancestry  to 
glorify,  no  descendants  whom  he  might  be  tempted 
to  enrich  or  to  ennoble.  He  had  no  prophetic  fears 
that,  as  sovereign  princes,  his  successors  would  yield 
to  the  inevitable  temptation  of  founding  princely 
families  at  the  expense  of  the  interests,  of  the  estates 
and  dominions  of  the  Church.  Not  only  was  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
ambitious  politics  of  the  world,  but  trammelled  in 
the  more  mean  and  intricate  poUtics  of  Italy.  Almost 
from  this  time  the  names  of  the  successive  Popes  may 
be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the  cities  and  petty  prin- 
cipalities of  Italy,  in  the  rolls  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  of  which  they  have  ))ecome  lords,  in  their 
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magnificent  palaces  in  Rome.  Among  those  palioei 
there  is  but  one,  the  Colonna,  which  boasts  an  ancieat 
name ;  but  few  which  bear  not  the  name  of  a  papal 
house.  Too  often  among  the  Popes  of  the  next  cen- 
torj  the  charact^  (and  dark  indeed  was  that  chanc- 
ter)  of  the  Italian  sovereign  prince  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  Pope.  If  his  honse  was  not  perpetnated,  it  was 
solely  from  the  indignant  hostility  and  execration  of 
mankind.^ 

As  to  Nicolas  V.  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Cbristiaii- 
ity,  mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its 
iktal  consequences  to  Rome  and  to  Latin  Christianity, 
so  those  consequences,  in  his  honest  ardor,  he  would 
be  the  last  to  prognosticate  or  to  foresee.  It  was  the 
splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  V.  that  Christianity  was  to 
array  herself  in  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world,  and  so 
maintain  with  more  universal  veneration  her  supr^n- 
itoTifftiof  *^y  ^^®r  ^®  human  mind.  This,  however, 
uttan.  ^^  revival  of  learning,  was  but  one  of  the 
four  great  principles  in  slow,  silent,  irresistible  opera- 
tion in  Western  Christendom,  mutually  cooperative, 
blending  with  and  strengthening  each  other,  ominoiB 
of  and  preparing  the  great  revolution  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. But  to  all  these,  signs  at  once  and  harlnngers 
of  the  coming  change,  Nicolas  could  not  but  be  blind ; 
for  of  these  signs  some  were  those  which  a  Pope,  himsdf 
so  pious  and  so  prosperous,  might  refuse  to  see;  or,  if  not 
dazzled  by  his  prosperity,  too  entirely  absorbed  in  dan- 
gers of  fitr  other  kind,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
advance  of  the  Turks  on  Western  Christendom,  might 
be  unaUe  to  see.     Tins  one  danger,  as  it  (so  he  mi^t 

1  Pius  II.  alienated  Radico&ni,  not  to  his  familj,  bat  to  b*3  nathre  dtf 
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hope)  would  work  reformation  in  the  startled  Church, 
would  bring  the  alienated  world  into  close  and  obedient 
confederacy  wiUi  her  head.  The  Pope,  like  Urban  of 
old,  would  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  defensive 
crusade. 

I.  —  Of  these  principles,  of  these  particular  signs, 
the  first  was  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect^  inevitar 
ble  in  the  order  of  things,  and  resulting  in  a  twofold 
oppognancy  to  the  established  dominion  of  the  Church. 
The  first  ofispring  of  the  expanding  intellect  was  the 
long-felt,  still  growing  impatience,  intolerance  of  the 
oppressions  and  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  of  the  Papal 
Court,  and  of  tlie  Papal  religion.     This  impatience  did 
not  of  necessity  involve  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines 
of  Latin  Christianity.     But  it  would  no  longer  endm*e 
the  enormous  powers  still  asserted  by  the  Popes  over 
temporal  sovereigns,  the   immunities   claimed  by  the 
clergy  as  to  their  persons  and  from  the  common  bur- 
dens of  the  State,  the  exorbitant  taxation,  the  venality 
of  Rome,  above  all,  the  Indulgences,  with  which  the 
Papal  power  in  its  decline  seemed  determined  wan- 
tonly to  insult  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  man- 
kind.    Long  before  Luther  this  abuse  had  rankled  in 
the  heart  erf  Christendom.      It  was  in  vain  for  the 
Church  to  assert  that,  rightly  understood.  Indulgences 
only  released  from  temporal  penances ;  that  they  were 
a  commutation,   a  merciful,   lawful   commutation  for 
such  penances.      The  language  of  the  promulgators 
and  vendors  of  the  Indulgences,  even  of  the  Indul- 
gences themselves,  was,  to  the  vulgar  ear,  the  broad, 
plain,  direct  guarantee  fi:om  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
from  hell  itself,  for  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  years ; 
a  sweeping  pardon  for  all  sins  committed,  a  sweeping 
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license  for  sins  to  be  commiUed :  and  if  this  fidse 
struction,  it  might  be,  was  perilous  to  the  irrdigiooi, 
this  even  seeming  flagrant  dissociation  of  morality  from 
religion  was  no  less  i^evolting  to  the  religious.^  Nor 
was  there  as  yet  any  general  improvement  in  the  Uvea 
of  the  Clergy  or  of  the  Monks,  which  by  its  awfbl 
sanctity  might  rebuke  the  vulgar  and  natural  intecpre- 
tation  of  these  Indulgences.'  The  antagonism  of  the 
more  enlightened  intellect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church  was  slow^,  more  timid,  more  rductant 
It  was  as  yet  but  doubt,  suspicion,  indijBkrence ;  the 
irr^igious  were  content  to  be  quietly  irrdigious ;  tfie 
religious  had  not  as  yet  found  in  the  plain  Biblical  doc- 
trines that  on  wliich  they  could  calmly  and  contentedly 
rest  their  fiuth.  Religion  had  not  ris^i  to  a  purer  ^r- 
ituality  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  materialistic 
worship  of  the  dominant  Church.  The  conscience 
shmnk  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  cognisance  of 
itself;  the  soul  dared  not  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
The  clergy  slept  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  So 
long  as  they  were  not  openly  opposed  they  thou^t  all 
was  safe.  So  long  as  unbdief  in  the  whole  <^  their 
system  lurked  quietly  in  men's  hearts,  they  cared  not 
to  inquire  what  was  brooding  in  tliose  inner  depths. 
II.  —  The  seccmd  omen  at  once  and  sign  of  change 
Rsri^of  ^^  ^®  cultivation  of  classical  learning.  Lel- 
Letton.        ^j^  almost  at  once  ceased  to  be  cloistral,  hie- 

1  Gluiioer*t  Pardoner  is  a  striking  iUustratkm  of  tha  popular  Bobua  mi 
popular  fbeling  in  England. 

s  The  irrefiragable  testimony  to  the  universal  misinterprstatioo,  tha  tut» 
ral,  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  the  laagnage  of  the  Indolgeooea,  ths 
misinterpretaUon  riveted  on  the  minds  of  men  by  their  proAigato  vvadoi!^ 
is  the  solemn,  reiterated  repudiation  of  those  notions  by  Conndb  and  by 
Popes.  The  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  Pins  V.  hmi  asl 
baen  wanted,  if  the  Church  doctrme  had  been  tfaa  belief  of  manMnd. 
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rarchical,  before  long  almost  to  be  Christian.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  the  Pope  had  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  Tast  movement;  yet  Fbrence  vied  with  Rome, 
Coemo  de'  Medici  was  the  rival  of  Nicolas  V.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  position,  the  clergy  rapidly 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  and  almost  exclusive  depositaries 
of  letters.  The  scholars  might  condescend  to  hold 
easonries  or  abbeys  as  means  o(  maintenance,  as  hoi^ 
ofB,  or  rewards  (thus,  long  before,  had  Petrarch  been 
endowed),  bat  it  was  with  the  tacit  onderstanding,  or 
at  least  the  almost  unlimited  enjoyment,  of  perfect  fire» 
dom  from  ecclesiastical  control,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
avowedly  enter  on  theological  grounds,  which  th^ 
avoided  rather  from  indifierence  and  Seom  growing 
coatempt,  than  from  respect*  On  every  side  were  es- 
panding  new  avenues  of  inquiry,  new  trains  of  thought : 
new  models  of  oonq>06ition  were  offiaiing  themselves; 
all  tended  sikntly  to  impair  the  reverence  for  the  ml* 
ing  aathorities.  Men  could  not  labor  to  write  like 
Cicero  and  Cnsar  without  imbibing  scnnething  of  their 
spirit.  The  old  ecclesiastical  Latin  began  to  be  repu- 
diated as  rude  and  barbarous.  Scholastician  had 
cnnslied  itself  with  its  own  weight.  When  monks  or 
friars  were  the  only  men  d  letters,  and  monastic 
schools  the  only  field  in  which  intdlect  encountered  in- 
tellect, the  hi^  tomes  of  Aquinas,  and  the  more  som- 
maiy  axioms  of  Peter  Lombard,  might  absorb  ahwHt 
the  whole  active  ound  of  Christendom*  But  Plato 
now  &ove  out  the  Thedogic  Platonism,  Aristotle  the 
AmMOkm  of  die  schods.  The  Pktouism,  indeol, 
of  Manifins  Kcinns,  taking  its  interpretation  lather 
from  Produs  and  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrians, 
would  hardly  have  oflSsnded  Jnli«i  hiiusflf  by  any  ok* 
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trasiTe  display  of  Chrisdani^.  On  his  death-bed  Cob- 
mo  de'  Medici  is  attended  by  Ficinns,  who  asBoreB 
him  of  another  life  on  the  authority  of  Socrates,  and 
teaches  him  resignaticm  in  the  words  o{  Plato,  Xena 
crates,  and  other  Athenian  sages.  The  cnhiyation  of 
Greek  was  still  more  fiital  to  Latin  dominatioiL.  £Yen 
the  fiuniliar  stud  j  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (as  fiur  as  an 
imposing  ritual  and  the  monastic  spirit  consistent  with 
those  of  the  Latin  Church)  was  altogether  alien  to  the 
scholasticism  dominant  in  Latin  Theology.  Thej 
knew  nothing  of  the  Latin  8iq>remac7,  nothing  of  the 
rigid  form,  which  many  of  its  doctrines,  as  of  Tran- 
snbstantiation,  had  assumed.  Greek  revealed  a  whole 
religious  wcnrld,  extraneous  to  and  in  many  respects 
oppugnant  to  Latin  Christianity.  But  the  most  fiUal 
result  was  the  revelation  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
necessarily  followed  by  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  dawn  oi  a  wider  BiUical  Criticism.  The 
proposal  of  a  new  translaticm  of  ihe  Scriptures  at  once 
disenthroned  the  Vulgate  firom  its  absolute  ezdusive 
authority.  It  could  not  but  admit  the  Gred^  and  then 
the  Hebrew,  as  its  rival,  as  its  superior  in  antiquity. 
BibUcal  Criticism  once  begun,  the  old  voluminous  an- 
thoritative  interpreters,  De  Lyra,  Turrecremata,  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  were  thrown  into  obscurity.  Erasmus 
was  sure  to  come ;  with  Erasmus  a  more  simple,  dear 
popular  interpretation  of  the  divine  word.^  The  my»- 
tic  and  allegoric  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  on  whid 
rested  wholly  some  of  the  boldest  assertions  of  Latin 
Christianity,  fell  away  at  once  before  his  closer,  more 

1  The  Panphnse  aod  Notes  of  Erasmus,  ia  my  judgment,  was  the  BOil 
hnportaat  Book  even  of  his  day.  We  most  remember  that  it  was  abaosl 
legiuiy  adopted  by  the  Oboich  of  England. 
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literal,  more  grammatical  study  of  the  Text.  At  all 
events,  the  Vulgate  receded,  and  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Christianity  began  to  withdraw  into  a  separate 
sphere ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  sole,  universal  religion  of 
Western  Christendom. 

III.  —  The  growth  of  the  modem  languages  not 
merely  into  vernacular  means  of  communicar  Hodim 
tion,  but  into  the  vehicles  of  letters,  of  poetry,  ^*n«»Ht*"- 
of  oratory,  of  history,  of  preaching,  at  length  of  national 
documents,  still  later  of  law  and  of  science,  threw  back 
Latin  more  and  more  into  a  learned  dialect.  It  was 
relegated  into  the  study  of  the  scholar,  into  books  in* 
tended  for  the  intercommunication  only  of  the  learned, 
and  for  a  certain  time  for  the  negotiations  and  treaties 
of  remote  kingdoms,  who  were  forced  to  meet  on  some 
common  ground.  It  is  curious  that  in  Italy  the  revival 
of  classical  learning  for  a  time  crushed  the  native  liter- 
ature, or  at  least  retarded  its  progress.  From  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  to  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli,  ex- 
cepting some  historians,  Malespina,  Dino  Compagni, 
Villani,  there  is  almost  total  silence :  silence,  at  least, 
unbroken  by  any  powerftd  voice.  Nor  did  the  liberal 
patronage  of  Nicolas  V.  call  forth  one  work  of  lasting 
celebrity  in  the  native  tongue.  The  connection  of  the 
development  of  the  Transalpine,  more  especially  the 
Teutonic  languages,  has  been  already  examined  more 
at  length.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  resume,  that  the  ver- 
nacular translation  of  the  Bible  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  perfection  of  those  tongues.  In  Germany  and 
in  England  that  translation  tended  most  materially,  by 
fixing  a  standard  in  general  of  vigorous,  noble,  poetic, 
yet  idiomatic  language,  to  hasten,  to  perpetuate  the 
change.     It  was  natural  that  as  soon  as  a  nation  had 
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meditation.  Even  its  height,  its  vastness  mi^t  ap- 
pear to  suggest  the  Inconceivable,  the  IncomprdieD- 
sible  in  the  Godhead,  to  symbolize  the  Infinity,  the 
incalculable  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  divine  works ; 
the  mind  felt  humble  under  its  shadow  as  bef<»e  an 
awftil  presence.  Its  form  and  distribution  wza  a  con- 
fession of  faith ;  it  typified  the  creed.  Everywhere 
was  the  mystic  number ;  the  Trinity  was  prodaimed 
by  the  nave  and  the  aisles  (multiplied  sometimes  as 
at  Bourges  and  elsewhere  to  the  other  sacred  number, 
seven),  the  three  richly  ornamented  recesses  of  the 
portal,  the  three  towers.  The  Rose  over  the  west 
was  the  Unity ;  the  whole  building  was  a  Cross.  The 
altar  with  its  decorations  announced  the  Real  Per- 
petual Presence.  The  solemn  Crypt  below  reptre- 
sented  the  under  world,  the  soul  of  man  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  the  body  awaiting  the  res- 
urrection. This  was  the  more  obvious  univer»d  lan- 
guage. By  those  who  sought  more  abstruse  and 
recondite  mpteries,  they  might  be  found  in  all  the 
multi&rious  details,  provoking  the  zealous  cariosity, 
or  dimly  suggestive  of  holy  meaning.  Sculpture  was 
called  in  to  aid.  All  the  great  objective  truths  of 
religion  had  their  fitting  place.  Even  the  Father, 
either  in  familiar  symbol  or  in  actual  form,  b^an  to 
appear,  and  to  assert  his  pr(^rty  in  the  saoned  build- 
ing. Already  in  the  Romanesque  edifices  the  S<hi, 
either  as  the  babe  in  the  lap  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
on  the  cross,  or  ascending  into  heaven,  had  taken  his 
place  over  the  central  entrance,  as  it  were  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  worshipper.  Bef<Mre  long  he  i4)peared 
not  there  alone,  though  there  in  more  imposing  fbna ; 
he  was  seen  throughout  all  his  wondrous  history^  witk 
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all  his  acts  and  miracles,  down  to  the  Resurrection, 
the  Ascension,  the  return  to  Judgment.  Everywhere 
was  that  hallowed  form,  in  in&ncy,  in  power,  on  the 
cross,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  coming  down 
amid  the  hosts  of  angels.  The  most  stupendous, 
the  most  multifarious  scenes  were  represented  in  re- 
liefs more  or  less  bold,  prominent,  and  vigorous,  or 
rude  and  harsh.  The  carving  now  aspired  to  more 
than  human  beauty,  or  it  delighted  in  the  most  hide- 
ous ugliness ;  majestic  gende  Angels,  grinning  hate- 
ftil  sometimes  half-comic  Devils.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  Golden 
Legend  also  which  might  be  read  in  the  unexhausted 
language  of  the  cathedral.  Our  Lady  had  her  own 
chapels  for  her  own  special  votaries,  and  toward  the 
East,  behind  the  altar,  the  place  of  honor.  Not  only 
were  there  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  Martyrs,  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church,  each  in  his  recognized  form,  and  with  his 
peculiar  symbol,  —  the  whole  edifice  swarmed  widi 
Saints  within  and  without,  on  the  walls,  on  the  painted 
windows,  over  the  side  altars*  For  now  the  mystery 
was  so  awful  that  it  might  be  administered  more  near 
to  the  common  eye,  upon  the  altar  in  every  succursal 
chapel  which  lined  the  building :  it  was  secure  in  its 
own  sanctity.  There  were  the  Saints  local,  national, 
or  those  especiafly  to  whom  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated ;  and  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite, 
with  its  ascending  orders,  and  conventional  forms,  the 
winged  seraph,  the  cherubic  face.  The  whcde  in  its 
vastness  and  intricacy  was  to  the  outward  sense  ana 
to  the  imagination  what  Scholasticism  was  to  the  in 
tellect,  an  enormous  effort,  a  waste  and  prodigality 
VOL.TIII.  so 
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the  conscience,  and  bj  their  common  interests  in  keep- 
ing mankind  in  slavery,  their  allies,  their  ministers, 
their  rulers ;  yet,  from  that  hour,  the  Popes  nmst  eor 
comiter  more  dangerous,  pertinacious,  unconquerable 
antagonists  than  the  Hohenstaufens  and  Bavarians,  the 
Henrys  and  Fredericks  of  old.  The  sacerdotal  caste 
must  recede  from  authority  to  influence.  Here  they 
would  mingle  into  the  general  mass  of  society,  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  become  cit- 
izens, subjects,  fathers  of  femilies,  and  inlfiUing  the 
common  duties  and  relations  of  life,  work  more  pro- 
foundly beneficial,  moral,  and  religious  effiscts.  There 
they  would  still  stand  in  a  great  degree  apart,  as  a  sep- 
arate, unmingling  order,  yet  submit  to  public  opinion, 
if  exercising  control,  themselves  under  strong  contnd. 
This  great  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  at  a  much  later 
period  was  to  be  stripped  with  ruder  and  more  remorse- 
less hands  of  their  power,  their  rank,  their  wealth; 
they  were  to  be  thrust  down  from  their  high  places,  to 
become  stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Their  great  strength, 
Monasticism,  in  some  kingdoms  was  to  be  abolished  by 
law,  which  they  could  not  resist ;  or  it  wa&  only  toler- 
ated as  useful  to  the  education,  and  to  the  charitable 
necessities  of  mankind  ;  almost  everywhere  it  sunk  into 
desuetude,  or  lingered  as  the  last  earthly  resort  of  the 
world-weary  and  despondent,  the  refnge  of  a  rare  fanat- 
icism, which  now  excites  wonder  rather  than  wide- 
spread emulation.  From  Nicolas  V.,  seated,  as  it  were, 
on  its  last  summit,  the  Papal  power,  the  Hierarchical 
system,  commences  its  visible  decline.  Latin  Christi- 
anity had  to  cede  a  large  portion  of  its  realms,  which 
became  the  more  flourishing,  prosperous,  intellectual 
portion  of  the  worid,  to  Teutonic  Christianity.     It  had 
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hereafter  to  undergo  more  fierce  and  fiery  trials.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  future  doom,  one  thing  may  be 
asserted  without  fear,  it  can  never  again  be  the  univer- 
sal Christianity  of  the  West. 

I  pretend  not  to  foretell  the  future  of  Christianity , 
but  whosoever  believes  in  its  perpetuity  (and  to  disbe- 
tieve  it  were  treason  against  its  Divine  Author,  apostasy 
from  his  faith)  must  suppose  that,  by  some  providential 
law,  it  must  adapt  itself,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  with 
such  wonderful  versatility,  but  with  a  faithful  con- 
servation of  its  inner  vital  spirit,  to  all  vicissitudes 
and  phases  of  man's  social,  moral,  intellectual  being. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  a  recent  theory  (of  M. 
Comte)  that  man  is  to  become  all  intellect ;  and  that 
religion,  residing  rather  in  the  imagination,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  conscience,  is  to  wither  away,  and  cede 
the  whole  dominion  over  mankind  to  what  is  called 
**  positive  philosophy."  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the 
mathematical  millennium  of  M.  Comte  (at  all  events 
we  have  centuries  enough  to  wait  for  it)  than  in  the 
religious  millennium  of  some  Judaizing  Christians. 

Latin  Christianity  or  Papal  Christianity  (which  is 
Latin  Christianity  in  its  full  development),  whatever 
it  may  be  called  with  least  offence,  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be,  it  can  never  again  be,  the  exclusive,  the  para- 
mount, assuredly  not  the  universal  religion  of  enlight- 
ened men.  The  more  advanced  the  civilization,  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  more  need  of  Christian- 
ity. All  restrictive  views,  therefore,  of  Christianity, 
especiaUy  if  such  Christianity  be  at  issue  with  the 
moral  sense,  and  with  the  progressive  reason  of  man, 
are  urged  with  perilous  and  fearful  responsibility. 
Better  Christianity  vague  in  creed,  defective  in  polity, 

TOL.  VOT.  M 
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Uuui  no  Christianity.  If  I/atin  Christi«nitj  were  to 
be  the  erne  perpetoal,  immntable,  unalterable  code,  how 
much  of  the  world  would  still  be  openlj,  how  nmck 
secretly  without  religion  ?  Even  in  what  we  may  caD 
the  L^Uin  w<N:Id,  to  how  laige  a  part  is  Latin  Christiaii- 
ity  what  the  religion  of  old  Rome  was  in  the  days  of 
CflBsar  and  Cicero,  an  olgect  of  traditionary  and  pro- 
dential  re^>ect,  of  vast  political  importance,  an  edifice 
of  which  men  fear  to  see  the  ruin,  yet  have  no  inward 
sense  of  its  foundation  in  truth  ?  On  more  rdigknis 
minds  it  will  doubtless  maintain  its  hold  as  a  religioii 
of  authority  —  a  religion  of  outward  form  —  an  objec- 
tive religion,  and  so  possessing  inexhaustible  powers  of 
awakening  religious  emotion.  As  a  religion  of  author- 
ity, as  an  olgective  religion,  as  an  emotional  religkn, 
it  may  draw  within  its  pale  proselytes  of  congesa^ 
minds  from  a  more  vague,  more  subjective,  UEiore  ra- 
tional faith.  As  a  religion  of  authority  it  spares  the 
soul  from  the  pain  of  thought,  from  the  harassing 
doubt,  the  deqMmding  scruple.  Its  positive  and  per- 
emptory assurances  not  only  overawe  the  weak,  but 
ofier  an  indesmbable  ccmsolation  —  a  rest,  a  repose, 
which  seems  at  least  to  be  peace.  Independence  of 
thought,  which  to  some  is  their  holiest  birthright,  tbdr 
most  ^orious  privilege,  their  sternest  duty,  is  to  others 
the  profoundest  misery,  the  heaviest  burden,  Uie  re- 
sponsibility from  whidi  they  would  shrink  with  die 
deepest  awe,  which  they  would  plunge  into  any  abyss 
to  avoid.  What  relief  to  devolve  i]^n  another  the 
oppressive  question  of  our  eternal  destiny  I 

As  an  objective  religion^  a  materialistic  religion,  a 
rdigion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  senses  of  man 
Latin   Christianity  has  no  less  great  and  enduring 
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power.  To  how  many  is  there  no  reality  without 
bodily  form,  without  at  least  the  outline,  the  symbol 
suggestive  of  bodily  form  I  With  the  Tulgar,  at  least 
it  does  not  rebuke  the  rudest,  coarsest  superstition ;  for 
the  more  educated,  the  qrmbol  refines  itself  almost  tj 
spirituality. 

With  a  large  part  of  mankind,  a  far  larger  no  doubt 
€i£  womankind,  whose  sensibilities  are  in  general  more 
quick  and  intense  than  the  reasoning  faculties,  Christian 
emotion  will  still  eith^  be  the  whole  of  reli^n,  or  the 
measure,  and  the  test  of  religion.     Doubtless  some 
primary  elements  of  religion  seem  intuitive,  and  are 
anterior  to,  or  rise  without  the  coMciousness  of  any 
reasoning  process,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  them  —  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
Infinite,  Divine  Providence,  the  religious  sense  of  r^ht 
and  wrong,  retribution ;  more  or  less  vaguely  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL      Other  doctrines  will  ever  be 
assumed  to  be  as  eternal  and  immutable.     With  re- 
gard to  these,  the  religious  sentiment,  which  lives  upon 
religious  emotion,  will  be  as  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the 
slow,  cold  verdict  of  the  judgment.      Their  evidence 
is  their  power  of  awakening,  keeping  alive,  and  render- 
ing more  intense  the  feeling,  the  passion  of  reverence, 
of  adoration,  of  awe  and  love.     To  question  them  is 
impiety ;  to  examine  them  perilous  imprudence ;  to  re- 
ject them  misery,  the  most  dreary  privation.     Emo- 
tional religion  —  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  religi(m 
of  mankind  is  emotional  I  —  refuses  any  appeal  firom 
itself. 

Latin  Christianity,  too,  will  continue  to  have  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  nations  of  Lfttin  descent ;  of  those  whose 
buiguages  have  a  dominant  affinity  with  the  Latin.     It 
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is  not  even  dear  whether  it  may  not  have  some  secret 
charm  for  those  instmcted  in  Latin  ;  at  all  events,  with 
them  the  religions  language  of  Latin  Christianity  being 
more  intelligible,  hardly  more  than  an  antiquated  and 
sacred  dialect  of  their  own,  will  not  so  peremptorily 
demand  its  transferrence  into  the  pc^ular  and  vernacu- 
lar tongue. 

But  that  which  is  the  strength  of  Latin  Cbratianity 
in  some  regions,  in  some  periods,  with  some  races,  widi 
some  individual  minds,  is  in  other  lands,  times,  natiiMis, 
and  minds  its  fatal,  irremediable  principle  of  decay  and 
dissolution ;  and  must  become  more  so  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  in  knowledge,  especially  in  his- 
torical knowledge.  That  authority  which  is  here  a 
sacred,  revered  despotism,  is  there  an  usurpation,  an 
intolerable  tyranny.  The  Teutonic  mind  never  en- 
tirely threw  off  its  innate  independence.  The  long 
feuds  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  were  but  a  rude 
and  premature  attempt  at  emancipation  from  a  yoke  to 
which  Rome  had  submitted  her  conqueror.  Had  the 
Emperors  not  striven  for  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  world, 
had  they  stood  aloof  from  Italy,  even  then  the  issue 
might  have  been  different  A  Teutonic  Emperor  had 
been  a  more  formidable  antagonist  But  it  is  not  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  alone,  but  that  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  against  which  there  is  a  deep,  irresistible  insur- 
rection in  the  Teutonic  mind.  Men  have  begun  to 
doubt,  men  are  under  the  incapacity  of  believing,  men 
have  ceased  to  believe,  the  absolutely  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  the  intervention  of  any  one  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  between  themselves  and  the  mercy  of  Grod. 
They  cannot  admit  that  the  secret  of  their  eternal  des- 
tination is  undeniably  confided  to  another;  that  tbe^ 
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must  walk  not  by  the  light  of  their  own  conscience, 
but  by  foreign  guidance;  that  the  Clergy  are  more 
than  messengers  with  a  mission  to  keep  up,  with  con- 
stant reiteration,  the  truths  of  the  Grospel,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  special  study  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  to  minister  in  the  simpler  ordinances 
of  religion,;  that  they  have  absolute  power  to  release 
from  sins :  without  omniscience  to  act  in  the  place  of 
the  Omniscient.  This,  which,  however  disguised  or 
softened  off,  is  the  doctrine  of  Latin,  of  medisBTal,  of 
Papal  Christianity,  has  become  offensive,  presumptu- 
ous ;  to  the  less  serious,  ludicrous.  Of  course,  as  the 
relative  position  of  the  Clergy,  once  the  sole  masters 
of  almost  all  intellectual  knowledge,  law,  history,  phi- 
losophy, has  totally  changed,  their  lofty  pretensions  jar 
more  strongly  against  the  common-sense  of  man.  Even 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  is  no  secret 
and  esoteric  doctrine,  no  mystery  <rf  which  they  are  th« 
sole  and  exclumve  hierophants. 

Toleration,  in  truth  —  toleration,  which  is  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  theory  of  Latin  Christianity  — 
has  been  forced  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, even  among  many  whose  so-called  immutable 
creed  is  in  its  irrevocable  words  as  intolerant  as  ever. 
What  was  proclaimed  boldly,  nakedly,  without  reserve, 
without  limitation,  and  as  implicitly  believed  by  Uttle 
less  than  all  mankind,  is  now,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  hardly  asserted  except  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  or  from  a  gallant  resolution  not  to  shrink 
from  logical  consequences.  Wherever  publicly  avowed 
or  maintained,  it  is  thought  but  an  odious  adherence  to 
Ignorant  bigotry.  It  is  believed  by  a  still-diminishing 
few  that  Priest,  Cardinal,  Pope  has  the  power  o^  ir- 
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rerocably  predeckring  the  doom  of  Y^  feUow-meo. 
Though  the  Latin  Church-hmgoage  maj  maintun  iti 
unmitigated  seTerity,  it  is  eluded  bj  some  admitted 
roBervadon,  some  implied  c<«idition  utteilj  at  Tarianoe 
with  the  peremptory  Ume  (^  the  old  am^ema.  Ex- 
communication is  obsolete;  the  interdict  on  a  nation 
has  not  been  heard  for  centuries;  even  the  proBcr^on 
of  books  is  an  idle  protest. 

The  suljective^  more  purely  internal,  leas  demon- 
stratire  character  of  Teutonic  religion  is  equally  im- 
patient of  the  m<Hre  distinct  and  definite,  and  ri^  ob- 
jectiveness  of  Latin  Christianity.  That  which  aeeas 
to  lead  the  Southern  up  to  heaven,  the  regular  inter- 
mediate ascending  hosts  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Apostles, 
the  Virgin,  to  the  contemplative  Teuton  obscures  and 
intercepts  his  awful,  intuitive  sense  of  the  Gtxihead, 
unspiritualices  his  Deity,  whom  he  can  no  longer  wor- 
ship as  pure  Spirit.  To  him  it  is  the  very  vaguenea^ 
vastness,  incomprehensiUltty  <£  his  conception  <^  the 
GK)dhead  which  proclaims  its  reali^.  If  here  God 
must  be  seen  on  the  altar  in  a  materialised  form,  at 
once  visible  and  invittble ;  if  Gk>d  must  be  woridng  a 
perpetual  miracle ;  if  the  passive  spirit  must  await  the 
descent  of  the  Gtodhead  in  some  sensible  sign  or  sym- 
bol ;  —  there,  on  the  other  hand  (especially  as  the  laws 
of  nature  become  better  known  and  more  fiimiliar,  and 
what  of  old  seemed  arlxtrary  variable  agencies  are  be- 
come manifest  laws),  the  Deity  as  it  were  recedes  into 
more  unapproachable  majesty.  It  may  indeed  subtilize 
itself  into  a  metaphysical  First  Cause,  may  expand  into 
a  dim  Pantheism,  but  with  the  religious  his  religion 
still  rests  in  a  wise  and  sublime  and  revered  system  of 
Providential  government  which  implies  the  Divine 
Personality. 
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Latin,  the  more  objective  faith,  tends  to  materialism, 
to  servility,  to  blind  obedience  or  blind  guidance,  to 
the  tacit  abrogation,  if  not  the  repudiation,  of  the  moral 
inflnence  by  the  undue  elevation  of  the  dogmatic  and 
ritual  part.  It  is  prone  to  become,  as  it  has  become. 
Paganism  with  Christian  images,  symbols,  and  terms ; 
it  has,  in  its  consummate  state,  altogether  set  itself 
above  and  apart  from  Christian,  from  universal  mo* 
rality,  and  made  what  are  called  works  of  &ith  the 
whole  <^  religion :  the  religion  of  the  murderer,  who, 
if  while  he  sheathes  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  his  vic- 
tim, he  does  homage  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  is  still 
religious  ;  ^  the  reUgion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  if  he  retires 
in  Lent  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  may  live  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  slaughter 
his  subjects  by  thousands.  So  Teutonic  Christian- 
ity, more  self^epending,  more  self-guided,  more  self- 
wrought  out,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  dangers.  It 
may  become  self-sufficient,  unwarrantably  arrogant, 
impatient  not  merely  of  control,  but  of  all  subordina- 
tion, incapable  of  just  self-estimation.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  isolate  the  man,  either  within  himself  or 
as  a  member  of  a  narrow  sect,  with  all  the  evils  of 
sectarianism,  blind  zeal,  obstinate  self-reliance,  or  rather 
self-adoration,  hatred,  contempt  of  others,  moroseness, 
exclusiveness,  fanaticism,  undue  appreciation  of  small 
things.  It  will  have  its  own  antinomianism,  a  diss<^ 
ciation  of  that  moral  and  religious  perfection  of  man 
which  is  Chrktianity ;  it  will  appeal  to  conscious  di- 
rect influences  of  Divine  Grace  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, and  as  little  discrimination  or  judgment,  as  the 

1  Bead  what  Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  call  this  sabllme  of  Roman  Gatholk 
/UiftinoBianiBm.    Galderon,  Devooion  de  la  Onu. 
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ble;  as  the  niches  became  loftier  and  narrower,  the 
Saints  rose  to  disproportionate  stature,  shrank  tc 
meagre  gracilitj,  they  became  ghosts  in  long  shroudB. 
Sometimes  set  on  high  upon  pinnacles,  or  crowded 
in  hosts  as  at  Milan,  they  lost  all  distinctness,  and 
were  absolutely  nothing  more  than  architectural  onui- 
ments. 

All,  no  doubt,  even  as  regards  sculptural  exoelleiice, 
is  not  equally  rude,  barbarous,  or  barred.  So  man} 
artists  could  not  be  employed,  even  under  conyentionai 
restrictions,  on  subjects  so  suggestive  of  high  and  sol- 
emn emotion,  men  themselves  under  deep  devotioiial 
feelings,  without  communicating  to  the  hard  stcme  some 
of  their  own  conceptions  of  majesty,  awfuhiess,  seren- 
ity, grace,  beauty.  The  sagacious  judgment  among  the 
crowds  of  figures  in  front  of  our  Cathedrals  may  discern 
some  of  the  nobler  attributes  of  Sculpture,  dignity,  ex- 
pression, skilful  and  flowing  disposition  of  drapery,  even 
while  that  judgment  is  not  prompted  and  kincQed  by 
reverential  religiousness,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  imagine 
that  in  the  statue  which  is  in  the  man's  own  mind. 
In  the  reliefi,  if  there  be  more  often  confusion,  gn^ 
tesqueness,  there  is  not  seldom  vigor  and  distinctness, 
skilful  grouping,  an  artistic  representation  of  an  impres- 
sive scene.  The  animals  are  almost  invariably  hard, 
conventional  emblems  not  drawn  from  nature ;  but  the 
human  figure,  if  without  anatomical  precision,  mostly 
unnecessary  when  so  amply  swathed  in  drapery,  in  its 
outline  and  proportions  is  at  times  noUy  devdoped. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  indulgence  usually  claimed  and 
readily  conceded  for  the  state  of  art  at  the  period,  is  in 
itself  the  unanswerable  testimony  to  its  imperfection 
and  barbarism.     Christian  Sculpture  must  produce,  af 
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it  did  afterwards  produce,  something  greater,  vntii  John 
of  Bologna  and  Michael  Angelo,  or  it  must  be  content 
to  leave  to  heathen  Greece  the  uncontested  supremacy 
in  this  wonderful  art.  Sculpture,  in  truth,  must  learQ 
from  ancient  art  those  elementary  lessons  which  Chris- 
tianity could  not  teach,  which  it  dared  not,  or  would  not 
venture  to  teach ;  it  must  go  back  to  Greece  for  that 
revelation  of  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  the  human 
form  which  had  long  beten  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  grew  out 
of,  and  at  the  same  time  folly  developed  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  human  body.  That  perfection  was 
the  model,  the  ideal  of  the  Sculptor.  The  gods  in  stat- 
ure, force,  majesty,  proportion,  beauly,  were  but  supers 
human  men.  To  the  Christian  there  was  still  some 
disdain  of  the  sensual  perishable  body ;  with  monasti- 
cism,  that  disdain  grew  into  contempt;  it  must  be 
abased,  macerated,  subdued.  The  utmost  beauty  which 
it  could  be  allowed  was  patience,  meekness,  gentlraess, 
lowliness.  To  the  folly  developed  athlete  succeeded 
the  anaciated  saint.  The  man  of  sorrows,  the  form 
*^ of  the  servant,'' still  lingered  in  the  Divine  Redeemer; 
the  Saint  must  be  glorified  in  meekness;  the  Martyr 
must  still  bear  the  sign  and  expression  of  his  humilia^ 
tion.  The  whole  age  might  seem  determined  to  dis- 
guise and  conceal,  even  if  not  to  debase,  the  human 
form,  the  Sculptor's  proper  domain  and  study,  in  its 
free  vigorous  movement  or  stately  tranquillily.  The 
majestic  Prelate  was  enveloped  in  his  gorgeous  and 
cumbrous  habiliments,  which  dazzled  with  their  splen- 
dor; the  strong,  tall,  noble  Knight  was  sheathed  in 
steel ;  even  the  Monk  or  Friar  was  swathed  in  hit 
eoarse  ungainly  dress,  and  cowl.     Even  for  its  dra 
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ReooTeifl  from  the  pbigue,  78.  Secre- 
tory to  Felix  T.,  80.  8eerBCary  to  Xm- 
peror,  81.  Hit  ttmeHnrring,  82.  In 
holy  orders.  84.  Letters  ot  86.  Comes 
round  to  Eugeninii,  87.  His  mission 
to  Italy,  88.  Apology  to  Pope,  89. 
Ifade  Papal  Secretary,  90.  At  Frnnk- 
fort  — his  Journey  to  iioma,91.  AgUa 
at  FmnUbrt,  94.  His  danger  and  ooi»- 
duct,  96.  Oains  OTcr  Diet  to  the  Pope, 
96.  Hade  Bishop  of  Trieste.  98.  At 
Milan,  108.  At  Tabor  in  Bohemia, 
109.  Bishop  of  Sienna,  109.  Legate 
in  Germany,  114.  His  dread  of  Turks. 
118.  Popedom  and  character,  19l). 
Letter  to  Mahomet  II.,  121.  S&eal 
a^nst  Turks,  122. 

A/nca^  tbe  parent  of  lAtin  Christianity, 
i.  67.    Importance  of  to  Latin  Empire, 

261.  SuOers   from   Donatlst  schism, 

262.  Cruelties  of  the  Vandals  in,  468 
Conquest  by  Belisarius,  466.    -  -  * 
Donatlst  heresy,  ii.  " ' 
conquest  of,  lOL 
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4/Heaii  Chnioh,  III  rtfattfont  with  Booian  Atbignuiutts,    Sr*  WaUaoM*. 

8m,  i.  968.    !(•  dtfkoltkf,  964.    A»-  AUmmms,  1.  487. 

Mrm  IndepandooM  of  Room.  967.  Suf-  J»om.  tt.  74.    Wm^mth^U. 

fcriofi  of  ondar  VMidais,  90B.     Its  A/bomoz,  CuiUimI,  l^ftte  in  lu^,  «■ 

radiieedttato(lltlieentory),Hi.8M.  908.     Appoiota   RtenM  Mmtar,   906 

igapttus^  Pope.  unbMMdor  to  Con»toii-  Keatcnw  P&pal  power,  907.     Btttt*w 

tiiiopl«,  I.  4fiO.     Hto    reception,  460.  Urbu  Y.  in  Italy  ~  hie  death,  SS. 

IMepute  with  JostiniAo,  480.    Triumph  iKrum,  ii.  606. 

and  aeMh,  461.  Ald/Hd,  King  of  Northiunbria,  Ue  di». 

J^oUo.  Pope,  U.  988.  patee  with  WilML  ii.  919.     Hie  k- 

if^N/pA,  Kioc  of  Lombwdf ,  li.  77.    At-  mone  and  death.  S21. 

teeks  Rome,  77.  Aidhdm  of  Mahncebiuy,  iL  980. 

ifiM*.  taiipnee,  foardlan  of  Hemy  IT.,  Akxarndtr  U.  (Aneelm  Ot  Badaglo),  H. 

til.  900.    Vfmk  poiitioo  of,  828.    Her  819.     Keeiete  manidge  cC  eLnjr,  SIS. 

monaetie  feelings,  487.  Bleeted  Pope  bj  Oanlinalfu  SCL     D^ 

Agn**  of  Mecan  Barries  Philip  Aocos-  iMted  bj  Cedaloos,  827.    His  ehicttea 

tot.  It.  541,  549.    Her  sepemtioo,  559.  eonflrmed   at  AogabiUK.  889  ;  aad  at 


Ues,  564.  Mantua,    841      INea,   858.     \ 

Udam,  Bishop  of  lindUkrae.  U.  199  Norman  inmsioo  ofbglaad, 

AiUw,  Peter  d\  Cardinal  of  Oambiay,    Alexander  lU^Popa,  disputed 


Jidam^  Bishop  of  lindWkrae.  U.  199  Norman  inmsioo  < 

'iUtf^  Peter  d\  Cardinal  of  Oambiay,    Alexander  III»  Pop*,  uw|iumh  mimMwrnu 
his  mission  to  rival  popes  — at  Roma,       of,lT.988.    Bnommmleates FredsHeh 


Tii.  988.     At  Avignon,  984.     His  ser-  Barbaroma,  988.  Bis  Tvyjrap  to  Fxaaee, 

mon  at  Oonstaaee,  448.    Izteods  right  2M.     HIi  relatSoos  with  Beelcet,  907. 

of  saffrage,  450.  Holds   ooondl   at  Toors,   C7.     Ab> 

itseslm,  CHUes  d*,  ArahUshop  of  Nar-  eoHes    Beelcet,   840.     Hto   cmbanam. 

bonne,  Ti.  428.  meat  and   hesitation.  841,  896,  — 


AMZ-la-CkapOU,  H.  479.  GalnB  paestssien  of  Rone,  aK.    9i» 

Aix4m'Ckmp«IUy  Diet  of,  li.  517.    Lsgis-  pends    Beoket's   ssatancos,  8?6,   9A 

latss  Ibr  the  Ohnreh.  690.    Its  iade-  Absolves  Bishops  of  Londoe  aad  8afc- 

peodenoe  of  Rome,  690.     Settles  the  buy,  800.    His  eonnaoCioa  wtik  Beck- 

■nnoserisn  to  the  empire,  599,  688.  ei's  oaveer,  496.   Reeepiioa  ni;  at  Ribs, 

Ataimo  de  Lentini  dsfcods  Mesrina,  tL  497.     Makes  peaee  with  btperar  at 

160,164.  Venice,  488.    His  death.  4<8. 

Atone  defeated  bj  SliUcho,  i.  144.    His  AUzmmder  IV.,    Pope,  vL   41.    BadM 

seoomi   iDTasion   of  Italy,    148.     Be  KngUsh  sgalnst  Manfred.  48.   His  en 

siegM   RomfS,   148.    Aeoepts  ransom,  test  with  Branealeooa,  48.    Bis  aadp 

150.    8eU   np  Attains,   as  Bmperor,  athy  to  Manfred,  51.    Fnvors   Msrs, 

169.    His  final  captnre  of  Rome,  158.  68.    His  BuU  to  UnfranHgr  of  fMi, 

Spams  Ohristian  ehnrohes  and  saered  70.    His  death.  80. 

vessels,  156.  Akxmultr  V.,  his  obeenve  oc%ia,  vB.  8». 

AUmH€,  son  of  Marosk,  iU.  160.    Rises  Favors  Fmnciseans,  891.    Ki  Bnl  in 

against  Hugh   of  Provenoe  —  Lord  of  fevor  of  fHais,  898.    Mnnata  sgtiasr, 

Rome,  160.    Hb  rale  and  death,  174.  896.    His  death,  828. 

Aibtnt  da  Romano  tortnxvd  to  death,  vi.  AUxtmdtr  the  Mason,  oomdllar  «f  Dif 

54.  John,  T.  81. 

AMmt  of  Anstria,  letter  of  Gregory  IX.  Alexamdria,  qnanals  at,  L  816. 

to,  V.  867.  Alnmndria  (in  Pledmosi),  Its  fcudstiaB, 

JJ6«yfof  AiMtria,Bmperar,vi.  981.    De-  i v.  481,  489. 

feats  Adolph  of  Naasan,  986.    Kxeom-  Atexiiu  Oomnenns,  his  Jeakmsy  of  Cr» 

mnnieated,    987       Alliance  of   with  saders,  iv.  4a 


PhlHp  the  Fair,  806.     Reconciliation  Alexin*  Oomnenns 

withPope,  880.    His  oath,  881.    Mai^  and  bUnds   his   brother    Isaw, 

derad,  W.  His  llirim  108. 

AlbfTt  of  Austria,  King  of  the  Romans,  AUzius  Oomnenns  the  Tonager,  wwf 

viU.  77.  from   prison  —  flies   to  Reasa,  v.  Si 

Albtrt  von  Beham,  ▼.  488,  480.  Appeals  to  Crnsaders  at  Vaalea,  88 

Albert,  Archbishop  of  Ments.  iv.  106.  His  treaty  with  Ornsadess  at  Zaia.  Oil 

ii»«rt  the  Great,  viH.  940, 954.    His  birth  A/Amso  of  OastUe.  vl.  lOB. 

and  teaehiofr,  957.    His  learning — leo-  Al/otuo^  King  of  Leon,  v.  68. 

tnvM  on  AristoUe,  950.    Theology  of,  Ai/bnso,  King  of  Amgoa,  vl  171.    Bi 

900.    Phlloeopby.  96f  treaty  with   Ohariea    the  Lame,  1^ 

AM,  hereries  in,  v.  147.  Hte  death,  IH. 

AMgttuian  war.  ▼.  186.    Iimooeat  m.'s  Ai/bn$o,  of  Arr^on  viU.  68. 

eondoot  in.  970  i^M  anointed  by  the  Popo,  Bi.  M8, 144 
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Hl«  wt,  144.  Oonp«li  Gathnim  to 
be  bftptfied,  145.  Lewu  to  tmd,  146. 
His  love  of  Saxon  teoks,  147.  Gm- 
ttuoM  poMDs  of  OadBioo  —  his  tnn** 
latioiM  froa  lAttn,  147. 

^f  Mohammed's  svoond  coiiTort,  il.  126, 
126.    His  honor  aod  lojralty,  161. 

AU*i[orieal  aiiaUn$^,  tIL  160 

AiUgory.  TmTSTO. 

AUiUnUivt  VMM,  TiU.  871. 

>lisMe,  dflsolaUoB  or.  U.  288. 

AllHum^  Bishop  of  Passao,  lU.  419.  Pa- 
pal legate  at  Tribnr,  447. 

AnuuUu*  of  SaToy.    Bu  Vetix  Y. 

jlmafatimfAo,  widow  of  Theodorio,  mar- 
ries Tbeodotas,  i.  466.  Pat  lo  death, 
466. 

Ammtory  poetry,  uooUsh,  viii.  881. 

Anuutry  de  Bene,  Tiil.  247. 

Ambrou^  St.,  of  Miian,  L  122, 128.  Hb 
authority  quoted  iir  marriage  of  eleny, 
iit818. 

AnwiimtuUy  i.  109. 

AmowTy  8t.,  \filliam,  resists  Man,  yi. 
69.  His  *'  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
74.    His  exile  and  popularity,  76. 

AnaeUtu$  II.,  Anfelpope,  iv.  168.  Holds 
8t.A]ifelo,178.    His  death,  174. 

AMOcnomHet^  religious,  riii.  820. 

Aiuigni  threatened  by  Bomans,  ri.  48. 
BonifiwB  Ym.  at,  847.  Betrays  Pope, 
852.  Rescues  him,  866.  GanUnaU  at, 
riL2«0. 

AMOtUuiM^  Emperor,  i.  882.  Boforoes 
toleration.  888.  Deposes  Bishop  Bu- 
phemias.  884.  His  alleged  Maaiehe- 
km,  887.  IMnpute  with  Macedonius, 
888.  Critical  position  of,  8A0.  Hisiiu- 
miliation,  848.  Appeals  to  Pope  Hor- 
.mla<fas,  428.  RfllMts  oondiUops,  427, 
428.    His  death,  m. 

Amuumu$  I.,  Pope,  L  124. 

AnoMlanm  II.,  Pope,  his  leniency,  i.  849. 
His  death  —  his  memonr  detested,  850. 

AnattoMim  IV..  Pope,  iv.  26& 

AnaatasiuSy  Bisliop  of  Cons  tan  ttnopia, 
hto  intrigues  fat  ArtaTasdus,  ii.  ffli. 
His  punishment,  826. 

Amcama,  siegs  of,  ir.  428. 

AAdnw-i,  St.,  bead,  riU.  220. 

AMdreWy  King  of  Hungary,  his  oonver- 
sion,itl.2^  His  war  with  Henry  III., 
272. 

AndrtWf  King  ofHumniy,  v.  71.  ^.^rants 


Oolden  Ball.  72.    EDb  erosade,  287. 

Andrew  of  Hungary  mardered,  rii.  148. 

Amiromeus,  Greek  Emperor,  restores  ia* 

dependence  of  Qreek  Church,  ri.  187. 
Angtioy  St..  siege  of,  ril.  288. 
AngeU,  belief  regarding,  U.  94 ;  riii.  1B9, 

m.    Ordersofri92. 
An^o-Norman  hierarchy,  It.  804. 
At^to-Saacon  Christianity,  vili.  888. 
40gfo-Saxoii  Cbrbtiaa  poetry,  U.  280. 


Sazeii  Chursh,  diririoM  In,  ■ 
_       MonastiolsmQf,206. 

Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  decay  of,  W.  288 
liesist  Roman  clergy,  800. 

Anglo- Sar on  language,  riii.  862. 

Anglo- Sazon  missionaries,  tIU.  864. 

Anglo-Saxons,  thdr  heathenism,  U.  176. 
Expel  Christiaoity  from  Britain,  17tf. 
Giriliaed  by  Christianity,  198.  Theil 
revereoce   for    ltomej»200.      Chueh 

^  marie  smong,  281,  282.  Their  laws, 
282,  288.  Their  biriioprics,  288,  284 
Christianity  of,  It.  296. 

AnmU4S,  rii.  270,  616,  619. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  ril.  404. 

Ansehar,  his  risions,  ill.  186,  187.  Hto 
misrion  to  Denmark,  189 :  to  Swedes, 
189.    Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  188. 

Anaehn  of  Badaglo.     See  Alexander  II. 

An$9lm^  Bishop  of  Looea,  iU.  490. 

Antelm,  St.  at  Bee,  Ir.  198.  His  phi- 
loeophy,  194.  AxohUshop  of  Canter- 
bury—resists the  crown,  806.  Was 
premature,  riii.  287. 

AtMert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  iU.   96, 

Anthemmsy  Emperor  of  the  West,  i.  818. 

AntkimtUy    BftriK>p  of    Constantinople, 

opposed  by  Agispetas  and  degraded, 

Anthropomorphism  of  popular  Christian- 
ity, riii.  188,  261. 

Antioeh,  distarbanoes  In,  1.  818,  886. 

AmtisaetrdQlaUsm,  t.  185.  Spieads  among 
burghers,  140.  In  South  of  Franoe, 
147. 

Antisaeerdotalists,  Biblical,  t.  148. 

Amtonma  degrsdes  Pope  Silverius,  i.  468. 

Aniomus,  Bishop  of  Fussola,  1.  264.  His 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  264. 

Antony  of  Padua,  a  Fnndscan,  ▼.  270. 
Hi8preschiag,271. 

Apumus  presbyter  at  Sicca,  i.  266.  De- 
posed —appeals  to  Pope  Zosimus,  266. 
CoDfesses  his  guilt,  26i 

Apostles  of  Parma,  rii.  89,  42. 

Appeal  to  Rome,  aroee  oat  of  prorindal 
jealousies,  i.  ^0.  Sal\)ected  to  royal 
eonsent,  if.  896. 

Aptdia,  war  in,  ▼.  870.  Conspinoy  in, 
against  Frederick  II..  484. 

Afttmasj  Thomas,  death  of,  ri.  180.  On« 
of  fire  great  Schoolmen,  riii.  264.  His 
early  life,  265.  His  authoritv,  death, 
and  canooiaation,  267.  His  **  Sum  or 
TfaeQk»ffy,"  267.  His  opinions,  268. 
His  philosophy,  269,  272. 

Arabia,  in^pendenoe  aiid  supposed 
wealth  of,  11.  110.  United  under  Mo- 
haauned,188. 

Arabian  Jews,  U.  129. 180. 

ilraMt  philosophy,  TiU.  248, 262.  Sohoolii 
246. 

Arabicy  translations  from,  riik249. 
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^9k§,  tbilr  hBMBlrirtt  BhiTMtw,  H.  UX  Anrngm,  mnm  ct,   npmmoMmwm 
m.    TlMlrlof«or«arMdi»plM,lJI.       Muiftwl,  ▼!.  M9.    " 

if»Mh  iBOOMtoi7  or,  U.  Mi.  eiM  aboak,  tU.  4i. 

Jre4.  priadpto  cii;  tUL  414.  Jfiwiir*,  Pttp«l  L«U»iB  Fmo^  ilL  fL 

ircAflrcM,  ■nrkrtiiHn  tUI.  481.    Vonign,       RelwUles  Qqmii  TbMtbcna,  St.    Oi 
44a.  flight  MMldMlh,  07. 

Ankiuttwn,  ObriHiui.  viU.  100.    fUth-  iln,  <fev«tioiMl,  tt.  »».    Ot^wt*  oC. 
fM  to  the  ehoKh,  400.   OhitotiMi.  flnt       Omvwitioiwl,  vlU.  468.     ~ 
•poeh  or,  411.     IUmdm,  412.     6nA       ot,  474.    CuldTstwl  bT 
Mi     Utfttt,     414.     B/motfiM,     418.       <lBn,479.    Gotibmi— 1^ 

Ota«relif  Infloooewl  by  litiwl,  4SS.  Artavaadms  osqiim  throae  of  Co— taati 
OhilMten,  prmmriTO,  484.  Lombud  mopim,U.BH.  1«  4afcatoil  aad  btfadcd, 
or  BoBMMoqM,  481.     NormMi,  488.       826. 

Oothk,  487.    Aftec^l  bj  eUmsto,  446.  Artkm.  lUag,  IcMMk  of,  flii.  867. 

Modiaml,  486.  ArtkMr,  Priooo,  doatli  of.  ▼.  17. 

Jr^iA,  lUraiiis  or  Iyim,  U.  SS.  Jnwrfrf,  Arebbtobop  of  CMitMtwut,  vfl 

iHoM,  Ui   81A.    Hit  ttHfc  witli  Onido,       408.    Aochmm  Lord  Gobhun,  417. 

846,846.    UtelUflifcMd death, 847.  iljakf»i(«r.  Peter.  ArahbWiop oTl 

Jtmii  elercT  (Ooths),  their  nodentkm.       vi.  472.  611 ;  Til.  60. 

1.414.    Were  probaMj  Teatoolo,  647.  Atimiic  Ghiirtfafitiy.  ftehlweei  e<;  IL  Ma. 

Ariamam  of  Tentooie  eosTerte,  i.  871,  Amm,  bIrthplMe  ef  St.  Ptueta,  ▼.  WL 
•77.    Iti  piopeffttore  oakoovn,  871        Spkodor  of  ehoieh  at,  tUL  470, 480. 

or  Oottie,  418.     Pat   SB  eod   to  Id  Astotpk,  Lombard  khig,  i 
"  ftin,U.  70.    lo<3aal,70.  «.  417.     Ttanaf 

AriMotU,  Arable  adoption  oi;  riiL  248.       beeieges  ttonie,  tfS.    Yiel*  to'  Fmfkk^ 


Spain,  U.  70.    lo  <3aal,  70.  «.  417.     Ttanatooe  mourn,  418. 

Jf<«<ol^«»  philoeophj,  TiiL  246.  fiated    1^  rvukkt— obteiiM    pmet- 

tristotU,  Arable  adoption  oi;  riiL  248.  beeieges  BMDe,  tfS.    Yiel*  to  f*   ' 

IMaleetioe   of.    246.      Omdeaiied    at  ttS.    Hit  death,  427. 

Paito,  248.    Venlooa  or,  from  Arafato,  JjWmk,  hi  Barbarie  h^r,  t.  68L  680. 

240.    Beeotoee  kBOwn  In  origlBal,  2B0.  Atkmlmne.    aoo   of  Theodorie,  rate 


raisBi  to 


JWm,  OooncU  of,  I.  102.    Ai^btahopiio       throne  of  Ita^j  —  bli  death,   L   416. 
of;  271.  Laws  of  on  ehiureh  weHete,  ufr. 


.iriM,  Cardinal  of;  tUL  64.    At  Diet  ef    AMoMsewa  ereed,  i. 
Fraoklbrt,  04.  AiAoiMutiM,    i.  07.    Hie   aeneaiiency  at 

',  Wllltem,  InqvtaMeratTMkMM,       BobojIOO.    Sopported  bj  P^pe  Ube> 


Amoidci  Breeda,  !▼.  180,220.  A  diaei-  JtkanariMs,  Blehop-Doke  of  ItaplML  ■ 
pie  of  AbMaid,  280.  Ob  BepobUoan-  88.  Unilae  with  the  Sarawne,  61 
tan,  281,  28L     Ptoaehei  in  Breeeia,       topommnnieeted  by  John  YIU.,  bto 


,  ▼.  187 

JnMrftf,  Abbot,  Papal  Legato  In  Langna- 
▼.  192.     Perwontee  Ooaot  Kagr< 


»le  of  AbMaid,  280.    Hb  BepnbUoan-  88.     Unilae  with   the 

281,  28L     riaaehei  in  Breeeia,  BBoommaniee    ' 

Oondeaaned  by  Latoran  OonneU,  IntrigQee,  08. 

mee  to  Znrloh,  288.    Pfotoetod  by  Qoi-  AOafaf  nade  Bmpeiy  ^y  AHito,  L  IBK 

do  dl  Oaetello,  287.    Penecnted  by  8^  Depoeed  by  him,  168. 

Bernard,  288.    Beveied  by  Waldeuee,  Attila^  hk  unbounded  power,  taOO.   Bto 

ttO.    In  Home,  280.    DeeUne  of  hie  in-  hiTMion    or    Itoly,    801.     ThimleM 

flneaee,  282.     Baniehed,  206.    Seltod  Bone,  801.    Indnoed  to  xettn  by  Lm 

andexeoated,271.    BeTiTalofhleopIn-  I.,  801.    Probable  oaneae  of  thii,  6B2. 

—  .AMrr*oef,Tm.  246.288. 

Avmutmt,  St.,  his  ^*  City  of  Ood,"  i.  M 
Oppoeee  Petaglne,  166.    The  lender  ef 

mond,  107.    Made  Archbishop  of  Kar-  Latin  theok^,  170.    OpinloM  •«  te. 

bonne,  206.    Ohame  ageinit,  206.    At  fluit  baptai,  IH.     Peraeenlea  FMn- 

Latexao  OooneU,  212.  flhnf,  186, 187. 

amaj^iaTades  Italy— seeks  BerfUBOilH.  Jtfnsrtn*,  Ms  wlMlnn  to  Brltoln,  It  66, 

106, 107.    His  seoood  lovaslon— enters  178.    His  meettog  with  Kthelbert,  IX 

BonM—ofOwned  Bmperor,  100.    HU  BWtop  of  Cantorbnry,  180.    me  dli- 

snddeo  Ulnees  and  retreat,  100.  puto  with  Brithh  elergy,  188.    HIb  as- 

Armm^f,  Afohbisbop  of  Rheims,  IB.  206.  tebUshmeoft  at  Oenterbnir,  184. 

His  treaohery  to  Hugh  Oapet,  206.    Is  ilagajl«mmtsm  ooineideB  mtA  wnuiiHil 

betrayed   and   lmpriion«l,  m     His  syetsa,  i.  172.     On  fwnflse4»B  K 

depoeltlon,  206.  original  sin,  174.    SteOar  to  MariAe 

ArmUf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  his  eneeoh  Ism,  176.    Bnlts  eeiibaey,  176. 

agJnst  eormptlon  of  papaev,  iS.  210.  AMgmstus,  title  of  Rien^  vtt.  168. 

dmvon,  aflUiB  of,  ▼.  66.    &iade  feoda-  Anemmm,  Till.  246, 262. 

toiy  to  Pope,  67.    The  noblee  and  peo-  Awigiwm,  Pope  fflsaient  Y.  at,  vl.  486 

a»lsgemeaitrato,60.  OoMbtoey  at,  480.    Ms  poHtknl  iHan 


Ohap.X.  •      CHRISTIAN  PAINTING.  46d 

only,  preparatory  to  the  Perfect  Age,  belong  to  our 
present  history:  I.  That  which  is  called  (I  cannot 
but  think  too  exclusively)  the  Byzantine  period ;  II. 
That  initiatory  brahch  of  Italian  art  which  I  will  ven- 
ture to  name,  from  the  subjects  it  chose,  the  buildings 
which  it  chiefly  adorned,  and  the  profession  of  many 
of  the  best  masters  who  practised  it,  the  Oloistral 
epoch.  The  second  period  reached  its  height  in  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Painting,  along  with 
the  conservation  of  some  of  its  technical  processes,  and 
with  some  traditionary  forms,  and  the  conventional  rep- 
resentation of  certain  scenes  in  the  Scriptural  Histoiy 
or  in  Legends,  preserved  certain  likenesses,  as  they 
were  diought  to  be,  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  designated  by  fixed  and  determinate  line- 
aments, as  well  as  by  their  symbolical  attributes.  The 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  show  such  forms 
and  countenances  in  almost  unbroken  descent  till  near- 
ly two  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine.' 
The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  recorded  how  such  pic- 
tures were  in  the  East  religiously  defended,  religiously 

1  Born  1887  —  became  a  Dominican  1407. 

<  Much  has  been  done  daring  Ae  last  few  yean  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
great  French  Pablication,  by  M.  Louis  Perret,  is  beaatiful;  if  it  be  as  true 
aa  beantifti],  by  some  inexplicable  means,  some  of  the  paintings  have  be- 
come infinitely  more  distinct  and  brilliant,  since  I  saw  them  some  thirty 
jean  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  passion  for  early  art,  and  polemic 
passion,  are  so  busy  in  discovering  what  they  are  determined  to  find,  that 
ffober,  historical,  and  artistic  criticism  is  fairly  bewildered.  There  are  two 
important  qnesUons  yet  to  be  settled:  when  did  the  Catacombs  cease  to  be 
places  of  burial?  (what  is  the  date  of  the  later  cemeteries  of  Rome?) 
when  did  the  Catacomb  Chapels  cease  to  be  places  not  of  poblic  worRlirp) 
but  of  fervent  private  devotion  ?  To  the  end  of  that  period,  whenever  it 
was,  they  would  continue  to  be  embellished  by  art,  and  therefore  the  diffi 
eahy  of  affixing  dates  to  works  of  art  is  increased. 
VOL.  vin.  ao 
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Utter  to  tlMOanUmUa,  888.  AtMonl- 
Blntl,  884.  Hii  attempted  fenaty  with 
Heniy  II.,  891.  Pliioee  Kogland  onder 
intwdict,  898.  King's  proolaawttoa 
agaiofft.  897.    Hia  letter  to  hit  anflka- 

Kia,  896.  Anger  against  the  Pope, 
.  ReconellUtlon  with  King,  408. 
Meets  Henry  at  Tours,  406.  Kesistaooe 
to  his  rastoni  tlon.  406.  Lands  at  Sand- 
vicU.  406.  Refuses  abeolution  to  Bish- 
<qM,  400.  Annoyed  by  his  enemies,  410. 
iUsgry  inlenriew  with  the  four  knights, 
418.  Murdered,  416.  Mimrles.  417. 
Saint  and  martyr  —  King  Henry's  pen- 
ance at  tomb  o^  480.  Was  martyr  for 
elerieal  immunity,  421.  Verdict  of 
posterity  upon.  4Si. 

B$dey  U.  S34.  His  leamhig  and  theology, 
385.    His  sdence,  236. 

BUisarhUy  ootrauers  AfHca,  1.  466.  In- 
ters  Rome,  ¥a.. 

Benedict  I.,  Pope,  i.  476. 

Benedict  n..  Pope.  11.887. 

Benedict  III.,  Pope,  iU.  80. 

Benedict  IT.,  Pope,  lU.  164. 

Benedict  V..  Pope,  iii.  184  Deposed  by 
Otho  I.,  banished,  and  dies  at  Ham- 
buri(,  186. 

Benedict  ▼!..  Pope,  murdered  by  Boni- 
fl«lo,iil.  188. 

Benedict  VII..  Pope.  Ui.  188. 

Benedict  VIII.,  Pope,  iU.  834.  Crowns 
Henry  Ilr,  386.  His  rictoriea  orer  Sar- 
acens, 386. 

Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  a  boy,  his  Tioes,  iii. 
839.  Sells  the  Papacy,  88U.  Beclaimt 
it,  883.  Deposed  by  Henxy  HI.,  388. 
His  return  and  flight,  888. 

Benedict  X.,  Pope,  eleeted  by  Roman  par- 
ty, iU.  894.  His  flight,  297.  Degzada- 
tion  and  death,  897. 

Benedict  XI.,  his  prudence,  Ti.  800.  Ab- 
solves Philip  the  Fair.  861.  Bestorae 
the  Colonnas,  862.  His  death,  367. 
AUe^  to  haTe  been  poisoned,  867. 

Benedttt  XII.,  his  election  and  first  meas- 
ures. Til.  131.  Builds  palace  at  Avig- 
non, 188.  NMotiates  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  188,  m.  His  answer  to  Philip 
of  Valoto,  182  His  reforms  and  char- 
acter, 188. 

Btnedict  XIII.,  tU.  874.  Called  on  to 
renounce  Papacy,  881.  His  counter- 
project,  881.  His  obstinate  refhaal, 
SB4.  Besieged  in  his  palace,  886.  His 
imprisonment  and  escape,  288.  His 
embassy  to  Bonlftce  IX.,  390.  Lstter 
to  Grcgoiy  XII.,  397.  In  Itoly,  801. 
■zoommunlcates  Frrach  King,  804. 
His  flight,  806.  In  dpain,  8lO>7.  His 
Council  at  Perpignan,  810.  Declaiwl 
depoMd  at  Pisa,  ffl7.    His  deputies  at 


Benedict  Biseop,  eoapanion  of  WttHi 
U.  208.  Builds  monastery  si  Wsar 
mouth — imports  paintingB  aad  1IB8L, 
210,211. 

Benedict,  Cardinal,  Legato  to  Comtsurt- 
nople,  T.  119,  180.  Hk  •Bttksmnt  of 
Latin  Church,  121. 

Benedict,  St.,  of  Nurria,  H.  22.  His  ags 
fcTorabIetomonastlehm.28.  HisMrth 
and  parentage,  84.  Ifiraealoas  ae- 
countp  of  hto  youth,  86.  Hie  te«pc»- 
tiona,86.  His  Ikme— hia  awoasteriBS 
at  Sobiaco,  27.  Plotted  against  br 
Floreotios.  28.  Removea  to  Menle 
Casino  — his  rule,  89, 80.  Enjoins  la- 
bor, SO.  His  visions,  88.  Hia  inlB^ 
view  with  Totila,  88.    His  deatti^  9k- 

Benedictine  oonventtu  their  rapid  s^aad 
in  Italy,  ii.  86.  In  Fraace,  36.  la 
Sngiaad,  87. 

Benedictines  in  Kngland.  iS.  386. 

B^nejkes^  sale  of,  vii.  270. 

BeneventOy  admits  Leo  IX..  SL  877.  Bat 
Ueof,vi.96.    Sacliof,97. 

Benxo,  iiL  823.  His  influean  at  BoaM 
and  invectivea  against  HH<ifhtmnd-,8M, 
886. 

&reNg«ir,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  IiL  178.  King 
of  Italy,  176, 178.  Taken  prisoo«  by 
Otho  I.,  188. 

Btrmgar,  Duke  of  FiiuU,  iii  103.  Di- 
feated  by  Ouido,  104.  His  war  aiik 
Louis  of  Provence.  166.  Crowned  In 
peror  at  Rome,  161.    MnrdecwL  164. 

Berengar  of  Tours,  a  pupil  of  Brigwa, 
iU.  861.  His  opinions  on  the  Be^ 
Presence,  862.  At  coanefl  of  TcreeH, 
Condemned  by  eoaocil  of  Pazta 
.      His 


—submits,  867. 
revokes  it,  300  Reaaws  qoeatioa  of 
Ttanaubstaatiatlon.  474.  A«quitts4 
by  Greijory  VII.,  476. 

Serpngaria,  Queen  of  Leon,  v.  63. 

Berenger  de  Talon,  vii.  68. 

Bemabo  Vii«oonti.  his  erimee,  tB.  813. 

Bernard^  St.,  iv.  166.  His  yovtb,  161. 
At  CiteAUX,  164.  Founds  Clafa-vaar, 
166.  Hia  miracles,  167.  Krabgacss 
cause  of  Innocent  II.,  168-175.  Jeal- 
ous of  Ab4lard,  808.  Oppoeea  him  at 
Sens,  218.  His  letter  to  Innoeeikt  n^ 
217.  Peraecutes  Arnold  of  Bwria>  888. 
His  power  over  Eugeniusni.,  344.  In* 
terferes  In  archbishopric  cf  Toi^,  817. 
PnMbea  the  Crusade,  860.  Persmte 
Louis  Vn.  and  Bmperor  Conrad  to  taki 
the  Cross,  361,863.  Protects  Jews,  8St 
His  Crusade  fiiiU,  264.  Hisdettth,8M. 
Silences  heresleain  Um  south  of  Fraaes, 
V.  146.  His  conquest  transitory.  I^- 
166.  ms  address  to  Tsmplavv,  vi.  06 
Hymns  ascribed  to,  viiL  310. 

Bernard,  Count  de  Foiz,  v.  208. 

Bernard  de  Goth.    See  Chum.t  T 
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.  gmndaoD  of  Gharfemagne,  il. 
Ski.  King  in  Italy,  618.  HU  uiuuo- 
teasftil  rebttUion,  624 ;  and  death,  626. 

Bemkard.  Duke  of  Septiaaaoia,  iL  683. 
HLi  flight,  68i ;  and  rvtura,  687. 

BertJia^  a  Fraoldah  prinoMS,  ii.  178. 
Qn«en  of  Ethelberi,  178. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Adalbert  of  Toaeany,  iii. 
166.    Her  ambitioM  intrigoefi,  166. 

BarthoU^  Begeut  of  Naples,  t.  616  His 
weakness,  617 ;  and  treachery,  618. 

Berthotdt  of  Winterthur,  hit  preaching, 
▼iU.806. 

Betancon^  diet  at,  It.  276. 

BessarioH  of  Nicea,  riii.  88,  42.  Cardi- 
nal, 128. 

Assort,  fliMe  of,  t.  187. 

BezUrSj  VMooaat  of,  hie  delhnee  of 
Oareaaflonne,  t.  188.  Diee  in  prison, 
190. 

Btanea  Lancia,  mlstrees  (^Frederick  II., 
T.  831. 

Btbie,  Debrew,  TiU.  492.  Interpretation 
of,  604.  Verdone  of:  —  Vulgate,  i.  117. 
eothic,  876.  MoraTiao,  iU.  124.  Pro- 
Tencal,  t.  164.  WyoliOe's,  tU.  884; 
Till.  884, 498.    New,  125.    German,  867. 

Biblical  Antiaaoerdotalista,  ▼ .  160.  Criti- 
otem,  TiU.  482. 

BiordOf  chief  of  Condottleri,  tU.  276. 
ABeae8inated,276. 

BtrinuSy  flnt  Bishop  of  Dorcheeter,  ii. 
192. 

Bitkom.  onder  TeutonB,  beoome  warlike, 
}.  897.  Their  mixed  cbHract4;r,  898. 
Grow  into  a  separate  order,  990.  Un- 
der JnatiDian's  code,  487.  Ordered  to 
inspect  prisons  —  to  sapprees  gaming, 
612.  How  elected.  621.  Their  maul- 
eipal  authority,  526.  Their  power, 
648.    Appointed  by  Emperor,  ii.  485. 

Bishops.  English,  in  dTil  war  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  \r.  806.  Their  warUke 
ehaiBOler.  806.  Their  advice  to  Beck- 
et,  846,  846.  Their  controTersy  with 
Becket.  872.  Addren  the  Pope,  878. 
Their  hesitation,  889.  Their  fear  of 
Interdict,  897.  Excommunioated,  411. 
Satires  oq,  tUI.  829. 

mshaprics  of  Angio^azons,  ii.  288,  234. 

Bishopries^  English,  law  of  election  to, 
Iv  887. 

BUmeh€  of  Castile,  Regent  of  France, 
Ti.  16.    Her  death,  81. 

BUMut  raises  the  Easter  qneHtlon  at 
Rome  — deposed  by  Pope  Victor,  i.  64. 

Bobbio,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  246. 

Boceaceio,  rlii.  812.  HSs  ''  Deeamero- 
ne,"  847. 

Boethiutj  a  Roman,  minister  of  The- 
odoric,  1.  487.  His  trial  and  impris- 
onment, 489.  Composes  the  *^  Con- 
solation of  Philosophy,"  448.  His 
cruel  death,  444. 
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Bogoris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  his  oonter 
sion,  iii.  116.  Quells  insurrection, 
117.    Applies  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  119. 

Bohemia,  conTeraion  of,  iii.  127.  Ifoi- 
icy  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  towards,  t. 
70.  Connection  of  with  Englaod,  Til. 
405,  438.  Wyclifflflm  in.  425.  Isola- 
tion  of,  486.  Indignation  in  at  death 
of  Hubs.  499.  Hussite  war  In,  642. 
Rises  ugai(i8t  Sigismund,  646. 

Bohemians,  their  memorial  to  Council  of 
Constance,  Tii.  485.  At  Basle,  667.  Dis- 
sensions among,  668.    ReTerees,  668. 

BoUwna,  John  XXIII.  liCgate  in,  TiU. 
880.    ConclaTe  at,  882. 

Bonavenivra.  8c,  Qeneral  of  Francis 
cans,  t1.  78.  His  allied  refusal  of 
papacy,  123.  Dies.  180.  One  of  the 
great  Schoolmen,  Tlli.  264.  Mysticism 
of,  278-276.  His  Hymn  of  the  Cross, 
308. 

Bon^aee  I.,  Pope,  his  dkputed  electioa, 
i.  198.     His  character,  199. 

Bonijdee  II.,  contest  at  his  election,  L 
46<.  Attempts  to  nominate  his  sno- 
cessor,  457. 

Boniface  III.,  assumes  title  of  "  UniTsr- 
sal  Bishop,"  U.  264. 

Sf>fli/S>«r«IV.,U.266. 

Boniface  V.,  U.  266. 

Bom  face  VIiI.  (Benedetto  Gaetanl).  te- 
biikas  Charles  the  lAme,  Ti.  188.  His 
ascendency  at  Naples,  191.  His  elec- 
tion, 206.  Imprisons  Ceelestine  V., 
208.  His  Tiews  of  Papal  authority, 
210.  His  experiences  as  I^egate,  212- 
His  advances  to  Frederick  of  Arragon, 
216.  Summons  Charles  of  Valois  to 
Italy,  220.  His  jealousy  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  222.  Excommunicates  the  Co- 
lonnas,  226.  His  measures  in  Italy, 
280.  Excommunicates  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, 286.  ForbidB  wars  of  Bdward  I.. 
248.  Issues  bull  •' Clericis  Laicos.'* 
259.  Second  bull  against  PhiUp  the 
Fair,  268-270.  PhiUp's  reply  to,  271. 
Arbiter  between  Franco  and  England, 
277.  Forbids  Edward*s  Scotch  wars, 
280.  InsUtutes  Jubilee,  284.  At  the 
height  of  his  power,  287.  His  enemies, 
288.  Estranges  Franciscans,  290.  Per- 
secutes Fraticelli,  292.  Abandons  ScotSy 
299.  His  quarrel  with  PhUip  of  France, 
298.  Rumors  of  his  pride,  804.  Sends 
Legate  to  France,  806.  ReoeiTes  em* 
bassy  from  King  Philip,  310.  His  bnlls 
againnt  Philip,  3U,  818,  816.  Address 
of  French  eleigy  to.  821.  His  reply, 
823.  His  speech  before  Consistory, 
826.  lasues  bull  '^  Unam  Sanctam," 
826.  Acknowledges  Albert  of  Austria 
Emperor,  880.  Acknowledges  Fred- 
erick of  Sicily,  881.  Olfcrs  terras  w 
Philip,  882.    Excommuuicates  Phlli|^ 
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M5-  Ch«Tgw  nuMle  n^ttmH  him  at 
Pte^  MO.  At  AMffoi,  M7.  Hto  n- 
pM«i  to  ehariM,  948.  Attacked,  8S1 ; 
umI  impriioiivd,  SM.  Raaooed,  n- 
tamfl  to  Rom6f  866.  lUroH  agmiimt 
—  hit  death— fMMral  shook  at  tieat- 
OMnt  of,  866.  Ifla  memory  penecated 
hr  Philip,  868.  484.  Hie  dtHuKfara, 
400.  OpeolBg  of  proceediagi,  490. 
WiiiMMee  agahvt,  488.    Alleped  Uaa- 

themy,  4M.  OonTematloB  with  Rogar 
oria,  407.  Charged  with  magle  aad 
idolatry,  480.  Summaiy  d  erMeaee 
agaiatt,  600.  JodgmeBt  of  Olemeot 
v7601.     Bit  innooeoee  deelarad  bjr 


8ap- 


OoomU  of  TIeooe,  607. 

ami/are  IX.,  hie  eleoiion,  tH.  987. 
port*  liadislaoa  of  Naplee,  208.  aie 
riaian>,  270;  and  nepotttm,  978.  Hti 
able  condoot,  976.  Betome  to  Boese, 
976.  Hitf  tacoeawt,  979.  RMeives 
embaMj  horn  Beaedtot  XOI.,  990. 
lli«  death.  990. 

A»i^fiK«,  St.,  hto  birth  and  early  lift,  tt. 
948.  Ooei  to  Rome  —  eoootedaneed 
by  Pope  Onfory  II..  948.  ProtMtMl 
by  Charlee  IforteL  948.  Oo«e  to  Tha- 
ringU— toriiealaBd,960;  to  the  Sax- 
oot  and  Hesfiaae  —  ftlto  the  oak  of 
QQiaiiar^961,  969.  Arohblehop  of 
ll«ots,  968.  ffle  proeeedlDgs  In  Ger- 
many, 964.  Death  and  boilal  at 
Fulda,  966.  Hie  charges  agalaet 
rraokkh  elernr,  416. 

Bimijket^  Arohbiihop  of  Oantvbnry,  ▼!. 
46.    Tyranny  of;  46. 

BmuftuMjf  miirden  Deoedlet  Yl.  ae- 
eomee  Papaey— fUae  to  OonetantiBO- 

Ele,  iU.  m    Setrn  John  XIT.,  poti 
im  to  death  In  prison,  and  sssnmss 

thePapaoy— dies,  189. 
Mtakt,  Imported  Into  Imriand,  U.  911. 

Growing  Inflneooe  of,  tW.  496. 
BonUmux.  appointed  oombat  at,  ri.  166. 

8c«oeai,168. 
Bsso,  Doke  of  Lombardy,  adopted  by 

Pope  John  Vni.  as  his  son,  W.,  84. 

Made  King  of  Prorence.  96. 
fllNr«,  taken  by  Mohammedans,  ii.  166. 
Boutieamty  Marshal,  at  Arlgnoa,  tM.  286. 

Besieges  Papal  palaoe,  m 
BoMrg«$.  Synod  of;  Tiii.  84. 
Jhutfines,  battle  of,  ir.  486 ;  t.  47. 
Braeeio  Montone,  rii.  626. 
Bndwardimt.  teaeher  of  dlrlnlty,  tU. 

866. 
BtaneaUont,  Senator  of  Rome,  t.  619. 

Sommons   Pope  to  Borne,  S18.     His 

Iraprieonment    and    releese.    ri.    48. 

Marches    against    Pope,    his    death, 

49. 
BreaicMpearef  Nleolas.     Sm  Hadifaa  IT. 
B-emen  and  Hamburg,  arobUnlioprie  of. 

Hi.  140. 


Bmmm  bomt  by  Hnngaria— ,  Ml  108. 
BvscM,    FSTolntkMis   in.    It.    BI,  9M 

Arnold^  preaofaing  in.  988.     Wlsgu  eC 

▼.  416.    Revolt  oi;  ti.  U7.    Tskn  by 

Henry  of  Lnzembttrg,  618. 
.»vtery,  Papal,  Titt.  96. 
Britmn^  monasticiem  In,  1^21.      Beae- 

diotine  eooveafet  in,  87. 

sloQ  of;  174.    Heatbenlsrd  by  1 

176.     Partially  oooverteil  by  Aww 

Une,  179.     Its  lelapae,  184;  Md  re- 

eovety,  186. 
Bitisk  ehnreh,  rsmnant  of  in  Wales,  1. 

189.    DispnfeM  of  with  Bonma  ^sigy, 

188. 
Biio,  B^lnaM.  It.  419. 
Brixen.  Synod  of,  dnposss  QrcgoeT  Til- 

81.489.    Bleeti  Gnibatt  Papa,  488. 
BtotJk4rk0odt^  Sfcret  reUgioas.  tU.  888. 
XFMct,  Bobertjexoommnnioated by  Olsm* 

ent  y.,  Ti.  881. 
Ansjiv,  Peter  de,  t.  143. 
»iig«a,  meeting  of  BogBsh  aad  Papal 

depnties  at,  tU.  870. 
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CSAP.  Z.  MONKISH  ART.  471 

youthful  symbol  of  the  new  religion,  the  form  which 
the  Godhead,  by  its  indwelling,  beautified  and  glorified, 
tlie  still  meek,  if  commanding  look  of  the  Redeemer, 
altogether  disappeared,  or  ceased  to  be  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  dominant  character :  he  became  the  King  of 
tremendous  majesty,  before  whom  stood  shuddering, 
guilty,  and  resuscitated  mankind.^  The  Cross,  too,  by 
degrees,  became  the  Crucifix.^  The  image  of  Tiwonwiflz. 
tho  Lord  on  the  Gross  was  at  first  meek,  though  suffer- 
ing ;  pain  was  represented,  but  pain  overcome  by  pa- 
tience ;  it  was  still  a  clothed  form,  with  long  drapery* 
By  d^rees  it  was  stripped  to  ghastly  nakedness ;  agony 
became  the  prevailing,  absorbing  tone.  The  intensity 
of  the  suffering  strove  at  least  to  subdue  the  sublime 
resignation  of  the  sufiisrer ;  the  object  of  the  artist  was 
to  wring  the  spectator's  heart  with  fear  and  anguish, 
rather  than  to  chasten  with  quiet  sorrow  or  elevate 
with  fidth  and  hope;  to  aggravate  the  sin  of  man, 
rather  than  display  the  mercy  of  God.  Painting  vied 
with  the  rude  sculpture  which  arose  in  many  quarters, 
(sculpture  more  often  in  wood  than  in  stone,)  and  by 
ihe  red  streaming  blood,  and  the  more  vivid  expres- 
sioD.  of  pain  in  the  convulsed  limbs,  deepened  the  ef- 
fect ;  till,  at  last,  that  most  hideous  and  repulsive  ob- 
ject, the  painted  Crucifix,  was  ofiered  to  the  groaning 
worship  of  mankind.^ 

1  See  the  obfenrations  of  SchnuM  above,  p.  599,  note, 
s  SchnaaBe  says  that  the  first  Byzantine  representation  of  the  Crucifix- 
ien  is  fai  a  Codez  of  the  time  of  Basil  Ifae  Macedonian  (8e7-SS6),  iii.  p. 

US. 

•  The  cvrions  and  just  observations  of  M.  Didnm  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  Histoiy  of  Christian  Painting.  **  Nous  dirons  k  oette  occasion, 
qii*il  n*7  anrait  rien  de  plus  int^ressant  qu*k  signaler  dans  Tordre  chrono- 
legiqne  lea  sujets  do  la  Bible,  du  Martyrologe,  et  de  la  L^gende,  que  les  dif- 
'Vdeates  ^poques  out  surtont  affectionn^    Dans  lee  catacombes  il  n^y  a  pas 
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S76b  Theftr  loxary,  It  888.  Tbelr  m- 
ktions  with  peopla,  ▼.  881.  Ikxatiaa 
o<;819;Ti.866.  Ihalr  hatiwd  of  Mao- 
dieaats,  ▼!!.  888.  AdminlrtimtHa  la- 
flnancaot  tUL  186. 

r,188.   Their  waalth,  144.  Ua 
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Ubiqnitij,   1<SL     Unlto 
Bfcetsof  on  sodal  rank,  1/68. '  Of  lew 
hirth,  106.     CharitT  of—aoaert  aaasl- 
Itr  of  manUnd,  108,  167.     Monte  H, 
m,    Bnlldiassof,tf6. 
CIcrfy,  oohbaey  of,  ▼.  ^'^ 


CStevyy,  maniage  oi;  allowad  la  tha  C 
ohnreh,  i.  79:  and  in  the  oarlT  Ra 
79.  Mmlntaload  at  MUao,  UL  tU.  Cea^ 
damned  bj  Stmban  UL,  SS.  Ptaw- 
alenaa  of,  814-4Bir  Oontinaad  atrib 
about.  8I1-«L  Uiged  opom  Onaafi 
or  Baale,  tH.  608. 

Otffyi  BMrriad.  in  ItaJj,  ifi.   878.    la 
Germany,  879.     In  Fxaoea,  880. 


witnasaes,  496.  Is  permitted  to  jmo- 
noaneejadgment.600.  lUa  Boll,  601 : 
aodjad0nent,6(tt.  Holds  CooneU  of 
▼lanneTbM.  Laya  Venice  under  inter- 
diet,  618.  Hto  Isagoe  with  Henry  ct 
Laxembarg,  614.  Hia  death  — his 
wealth  and  nepoOam,  680.  Decline  ct 
Papacy  in  him,  681.  BeTlew  of  his 
Popedom  and  poUey,  681.  Perseontloii 
ct  heretios  under,  vii.  60.  Dispute 
about  his  wealth,  61. 

rfnani  YI..  his  flxat  acts,  tU.  186.  HIi 
nlendld  eourt,  186.  Nepotism  of,  188. 
Bzoommunieatee  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
189,144.  Supports  Cbarlaa  of  Moravia, 
146.  Hb  deolanUioa  agaiast  Blend, 
181.  Speech  in  deftnce  of  Mendleanfes 
—  his  death,  198. 

CXmmmU  VII.  (Robert  of  Genera)  ecmi. 
maods  niMTenarlMi  hi  Itd^,  rh.  888. 
Atoon- 


^  .  Bcw  i  tI.  106.       nwa  vbkmv 

Of  Gregory  VII.  against,  UL  418.  IMr 
lesistaiioe  in  Fraboe,  488. 
Cbrgy,  Bfearliah,  their  benellfeB  to  drOlm- 


,  864.    Sab- 


tloo,ii. 

pal  axaotlons,  ▼.  486.    

Klag'a  eearts,  tL  889.    Approve  mese- 

aiesof  Idward  I.,a44.     Tanta  ei; 

819.    Beftase  snbaldy,  261.    Are  eat. 

lawed,  96L    Th^  vieM,  81 

dians  of  national  llbertlea,  ! 

Jeot  to  eivfl  lawa,  vli.  816. 

Hon  agitoat,  vU.  874.    -^ 

wais,^.    Piere  Plo 

437.  Of  Chaueer,  889. 
Cfaryy,  Ireaeh,  obey  Pnpal  InterdtoL  ir 

646.    CoDtampt  of  hi  Profanee,  m. 

In  cnuMle  a^inat  boratiea,  180,  801. 

At  Latacan  CouBcU,  218.    Tkatkaei; 

vL  868.  Their  submlsBfcm  to  PhOp  tbe 

Vkir,274. 
Cfeyfy,  Oermaa.  how  wtoitad  uoderChar' 

lomagne,  IL  tf6.    Tbefa- f«v«oa«.  481 
Cfeyfy,  Roman  Impevas  Tteutnns  with  iv> 
I.  866.    Their  M4fHhm4ln  aal 


Chap.  X.  MOSAia  478 

•he  chamber,  it  is  an  enamelled  wall — but  it  is  a  wall  ;^ 
splendid  decorati(»i,  but  aspiring  to  none  of  the  loftier 
excellences  of  art.  But  throughout  this  period  fiuthiul 
conservation  was  in  truth  the  most  valuable  service. 
Mosaic  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to  conventionalism 
and  aided  in  strengthening  ccmventionalism  into  iire- 
flistible  law.' 

Thus  Byzantine  art,  and  Roman  art  in  the  West,  so 
fiir  as  independent  of  Byzantine  art,  went  on  with  its 
perpetual  supply  of  images,  relieved  by  a  blazing  golden 
ground,  and  with  the  most  glowing  colors,  but  in  gen- 
eral stiff,  rigid,  shapeless,  .expressionless.  Worship  still 
more  passionate  multiplied  its  objects ;  and  those  objects 
it  was  content  to  receive  according  to  the  established 
pattern.  The  more  rich  and  gaudy,  the  more  welcome 
the  ofiering  to  the  Saint  or  to  the  Deity,  the  more  de- 
vout the  veneration  of  the  worshipper.  This  character 
•—  splendid  coloring,  the  projection  of  the  beautiftd  but 
too  regular  face,  or  the  hard,  but  not  entirely  unpli- 
ant  form,  by  the  rich  background  —  prevails  in  all  the 
subordinate  works  of  art  in  East  and  West  -  enamels, 
miniatures,  illuminations  in  manuscripts.  In  these,  not 
so  much  images  for  popular  worship,  as  the  slow  work 
of  artists  dwelling  with  unbounded  delight  on  their  own 

1  Kugler  (p.  SM>)  is  almott  inclined  to  suspect  that  historic  painting  on 
wail§  in  Mosaic  arose  under  Christian  influences  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  before  on  pavements. 

*  The  account  of  the  earlier  Mosaics,  and  the  description  of  those  at 
Rome  and  at  Ravenna,  in  Kugter's  Handbook,  is  full  and  complete.  Ku- 
gler, it  is  to  be  observed,  ascribed  those  in  San  Vitale,  and  other  works  of 
Justinian  and  his  age  in  the  West,  to  Roman,  not  Byzantine  Art  This, 
perhaps,  can  hardly  be  determined.  The  later,  at  St.  ApoUinaris  in  Ra- 
venna, at  St.  Prassede,  and  other  Churches  in  Rome,  are  Byzantine  in  char* 
acter:  on  those  of  Venice  Kngler  is  fuller.  The  Art  was  lost  in  Italy  at  the 
eloae  of  the  ninth  century,  to  revi\'e  again  more  fVee  and  Italian  in  tlw 
skventh  and  twelfth 
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Ommd^  Kinc  of  Itely.  allium  with 
Otho  ct  Bftvarla,  ▼.  4U.  IMtetod  by 
Bmay  of  ThoHogla,  408.  Bzeomraa- 
■k»ted,  607.  OMdM  iiowBiiitiB  of 
N«plM,611.  J«kMMorifMift«d,a4. 
Hto  dwth,  615. 

Cburod  of  Lvtwnbcvf ,  It.  481.  HIa  Bab- 
miMkm  to  iDDOMoi  IIL  48S. 

Qmrad,  Arehbkhop  of  Ifonls,  It.  606. 
Hk<iMth,60e. 

Qmrad,  Btabop  of  W«tri>aif ,  It.  6». 
Hit  Burdar,  681. 

CoMndim^  inAot  ton  and  •nooemor  of 
OODittd,  T.  616:  tI.  107.  Supported 
bj  IUnbum,  111.  His  mootmm.  112. 
MutMi  Itono,  llA.  DiBfaoUd  mmI  pat 
to  d«tb,  116. 

'^Onuoiatioms  of  PbikMophy,"  i.  448.  Iti 
want  of  ObrUtbaitj,  444. 

Ckmsumett  ttmtj  oC;  It.  489.  Town  oL 
Til.  848. 

OmslMc*,  Cooneil  oC  Til.  438.  Pimian- 
tlonf  for,  4S7.  0\^tcUof,4SB.  Sonnon 
b«ftm,448.  Numbwof  ol0rg7»t,46O. 
Good  order,  468.  RocoItoi  dopatiw 
from  antipoMaf  467.  Right  of  raf- 
flraco.  468.  PropoMl  Ibr  a  now  Popo, 
464.  auArrel,  466.  Tnmolt,  460. 
DeciarM  itaelf  lUpionM,  471.  Pociom 
of,  476.  Cite*  the  Pope,  478.  Do- 
olarw  bis  deporiUon,  479.  Ito  Tiewt 
of  church  raft»nn,  480.  Condemu 
Wydillp,  484.  Sends  to  interrogate 
Hoss,  486.  Appeaianoe  of  Hoss  bo- 
fers,  487.  Pronoanoes  against  admin- 
Irtration  of  cop  to  laitj.  408.  Sen- 
tences Hu«fl,  486.  Itt  lenieiicT  to  Pope 
John  XXin.,  606.  Oansozea  dootrino 
of  Jean  PeUt.  608.  Contest  of  with 
Banodiot  XUI.,  UO.  DlTWona  in,  618, 
618,  BndeaTors  Ibr  nAvm,  610.  Con- 
clusioD  of,  622.  Resnlts,  628.  Unan- 
imoos  against  hore«7, 684. 

Cmutan*  I.,  L  101. 

(hnstamn  n.,  hto  jealous  emolly,  U.  274. 
MTlthdraws  the  Kothesis,  276.  Amots 
Pope  Martin  I..  270.  Murders  his 
brother  Theodoslus.  281.  At  Borne— 
plunders  the  eharcuf— diss  atSyra- 
cuM,282. 

CbiMi«iilM,  halress  of  SfeUj,  marries 
Ilenry  T.,  It.  441.  lUcen  by  Tancrsd, 
aud  releasMl,  460.  Her  mlldnma,  468. 
Swears  allegiaQoe  to  Pope,  484.  Makes 
Innocent  UI.  guardian  ct  her  son  — 
dice,  484. 

Cbiw/oiUtite,  oouTersion  of,  I.  98.  Grante 
prlTilegns  to  Roman  church,  96.  Por- 
phyry Ibnt  of,  tU.  171.  Churches  of, 
TiU.  416. 

ONMKMiiiM  in.,  U.  278.   His  death,  278. 

(hmMmntiiu  the  Bearded,  Biaperor  — 
^mnums  oonncil   at  Oonstanftiaople, 


Otmatmmtimt  Ouptoujmua,  BrnpowK.  & 
828.  Takes  OoMtantinopte,  aai.  rw- 
lows  up  the  pUns  ot  Leo  —  calla  third 
euuncU  of  Ooas«antlnof»te,  SS7.  Sa 
ncreiity— peneralso  monks,  8M,  8K. 
His  erueltj  to  Patriareh,  SK.  His 
character  and  dfath,  888. 

CbiMtoa/iiM  Porphjronnltns,  his  asoss- 
slon  and  miooiitj-,  u.  84S.  His  eon- 
test  with  his  moCher  ~ 
Seised  and  bMndid,  864. 
864. 

CbiMtanltiu,    Pope,    bis 
Bitihop  of  RaTenna,  IL  280.'    At  On- 
stantliiople,  291. 

Conuamiitu  usurps  Popedun  —  lispnmd. 
tt.  482.  Blinded  and  eniolfy  treated; 
484,486. 

Oan$tanti$u^  Bishop  of  ^lasirau  made 
Bishop  of  Constentinopte,  fi.  S3k.  De- 
graded by  the  Emperor.  386.  Crw>. 
treatment  of  and  death,  887. 

Chntttmtim.  founder  of  PanlMana,  t. 
168. 

Constantinople^  foundaHon  oi;  i.  96. 
Neetorian  question  la,  218.  Bishop 
of,  dependent  on  the  Oo>nrt,  896.  Scr- 
olutioas  in.  mixed  up  widt  zsUgiBn, 
820.  Tumulte  In,  888.  Claima  s«- 
premaey  of  Chuirh.  ii.  TD.  BsTaia 
ti<ma  at,  on  death  of  HerarHoa.  27L 
Council  of,  condemns  moBothelirtwi, 
2S4.  Tumulte  in,  againat  ironortew, 
810.  Third  council  of;  oondwnns  im- 
age-worship, 827-881.  Rerolntloas  te, 
T.92.  Taken  by  Cmaaders,  108.  Par- 
tttion  of,  104.     Sacked.  107. 


of  conquest  of,  126.    mcen  fay  Tnzia, 

~      an  art  In,  417.    Jaslte- 

te,420. 


Tin.  118.    Roman  art! 
bnlldhsgs  in,  4 
HtMx,   L   99. 


ten's  bi  _  _ 

ConMnntinx^ 
Pope  Uberius,  102-106. 

ConumplaHom  of  God,  rill.  210. 

Cbntrikntwnt  to  Gmaadea,  t.  H.  Appl- 
cation  of,  86. 

CtonfroMrsy  about  lastar,  I.  01.  Ghijs> 
tian  morals,  78.  Lap^  82.  Kovatisa, 
88.  Re-baptism  of  hetwtks,  88.  TMa- 
Hariao,  96.  Pelagian,  164.  Semi-^ 
]aglan,192.  Neetorian,  200, 217.  PHb. 
eUlianite,  277.  Butychian,  8S8.  Of 
the  three  chapters,  466.  MooothrMte 
H.  266.  Of  konoctem,  296.  Of  mar^ 
riage  of  cterg>',  iil.  818,  {tm  Ckigy). 
Of  inTentlture,  416;  It.  96.  Trasjiab- 
stantiatlon,  lii.  476.  Predestimftlea, 
It.  182.  In&nt  baptinn,  t.  142.  Ab- 
solute poverty;  vii.  66.  Fxancisraa, 
68.  On  papal  power,  68.  Of  beattti 
Tision,  116.  Of  the  cup  to  bdtr,  481. 
Immaculate  conception.  TiiL  20n 

Conrentionat  art,  Tiii.  478. 

Q>nv€iU$.     Sft  Monasteries. 

Omvtrtion  of  Genmuis  within  k*M  Bm 
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■•r»,l.K6.  OrBorgniidlBas.  f77.  Of 
WmakB,878.  Of TratoBS, tti «ftet, Ml 
OrMonTkiis,Ui.l2b.  Of  Hnosuy^STl. 

CbfHMcafum,  Ttt.  870.    AtOztmLaN. 

Cbrfejr,  abb^  of;  tiL  136. 

CbrmA$u^  Ptnw,  L  88.  IDi  nniifci^nB, 
86.    His  cfriW  ftod  deftlh,  86. 

CbrTMfgto,  Gharaido,  PrnpaUtiL  Lord  of 
Pftrma^T.  4B6. 

Cbrvara.  Petar  dt.    &«  Hioolai  T. 

Cosmieal  tboorlM,  tUL  228. 

CotmeO,  GoiMnL  PhiUp  Um  lair%  «f- 
peal  to,  ▼!.  M5.  PiopoMto  tM-.  ▼& 
246.    Auamption  of  po««r  by,  818. 

Onmcitt^  G«iinftl.  dlflenfiteble  duumo* 
taro^L286.  The  ombm  of  Uds,  2K, 
820. 

CbamctZj,  (BsiiiMiiio,  of  NiOM,  I.  66. 
Oftiibaigo,  182.  Spbosns,  229.  Chal- 
oedOD,  242  8«90Dd  ChAkwIon.  29L 
Ctonstaatfaioplo,  U.  284.  Secood  Nfcm, 
846.  LjaoB.  tL  129.  Oonstaooe,  vfL 
428.    BmIo,661. 

Qnmeilt^  CBenmaide,  dtopocod,  Gonttui- 
tliKn^,  i.  466.    Third  GontCuithiople, 

Orartmoyf  WUlkun,  Arehblfhopof  Gan- 


terbiuTVTii.  889. 
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Comnetgf  flouree  of,  in  Cromdet,  ir.  61. 

OmtrtraL,  battle  of,  Ti.  827. 

Comu  of  Jnstke,  JBocUab,  topenedo  b»- 
roDlal  and  ocolonlaatlca]  oourta,  Ti.  249. 

Oneey,  battk  of;  tU.  147. 

On$seentiutf  Consul,  Hi.  190.  His  rebel- 
lion, 194.  Appoints  PhUagathns  Pope, 
196.     ma  ambition  —  beheaded    br 

Otho  ni.,  m. 

CHmes  made  capital  bj  Ghrlsttanitj,  I. 
611.    Commnted  fbr  money,  687. 

CHmts  of  elenry .  ir.  880. 

Crueifix.  riii.  m, 

Omajmon  abolislied  by  Conitanttne,  L 
611. 

(Huadg,  tint,  It.  8L  Preached  by  St. 
Bernard,  2G0.  Disasters  of.  264.  Of 
Barbaroesa,  447.  Preached  oy  FuHc  of 
NeniUy,  t.  81.  Of  Cery,  86.  Against 
heretics  in  south  of  France,  176, 179. 
AdTance  of,  186.  Omelties  of,  187. 
Its  snccessfhl  procrreM,  194.  Of  Lonla 
Tin.  of  France,  222.  Uiged  by  Pope 
Hooorlos  m.,  286.  Belays,  and  in- 
diflerence  to,  801.  Against  Emperor 
Frederiek  n.,  484.  Of  St.  Louis,  Ti. 
24.  In  Cvprus,  26;  and  at  Damietta, 
96.  Its  disastrous  end.  27.  Against 
Manflred  of  Sicily,  48.  Against  Sfdly, 
160.  Against  the  Oolonoas,  227. 
Against  Pagans  in  Prussia,  687. 
Against  DolcinitM,  tU.  46.  Against 
Sloors,  prqiected  by  Philip  de  Yalols, 
114.  Of  Pope  against  Pope,  896. 
Against  Hussites,  6ft. 


fliiiiitii,iT  16. 

<Mssa  aad  MiUts,  82,1 

rote  MB  of  (^risrtanity,  86. 

eC;   W._  Ormmm  dartM,  87. 

4L    lamase  ««alth  «f 


i  the  Foye^  s— iss. 
68.     The  sDvree  er 


68.    In 

•ldTaliy,64.  BIbmI  mr  aad  idlglM, 
88.  Thilr  eflnt  to  OenMay,  6C  A 
reeonree  of  Papal  pofiey.  464.  Their 
ftflna,  ▼.  78,  tL  ^  Tazatfon  of 
elstgy  tat,  ▼.  79.  fniifffmnwis  to,  78, 
US.  Papal  eMlmBents  fboa,  819. 
Brairs  vith  Gregory  X.,  Ti.  188.  Oloae 
of,  177.  Cliaiige  in  diaraeter  of;  887. 
Baesa  onited  by.  Till.  870.  Bfcets  of 
on  arehlteetiire,  440. 

OvMidiri,  their  VBot  of  fhnda  ftv  eralp- 
ment,iT.  47.  In  Oermany,  68.  Their 
dlasenfllOQS,  ▼.  74.  AtyeaAM,90.  At 
Kara,  97.  Their  towty  with  AiexiM, 
90.  Thefar  cmhawi  to  Innooeni  m., 
100.  SaO  tot  OoDStanttnople.  Ktt. 
Take  Oonetantinople,  108.  Their  «s- 
cesiiee,lOT^ 

OnuadiMg  tows,  princes  fcttered  by,  It. 

CVp,'admtoistrallin  cf  to  W^,  tU.  484. 

OtqHilas,  TlU.  421. 

(\ui9wi$  of  GiavendoB.    &e  darendon. 

Cffprian^  Bishop  of  Carriage,  the  parent 
of  Latin  Chrbtlanity,  i.  81.  Hbcon- 
test  with  NoTattts.  81.  With  Noratian, 
88.  On  the  unity  of  the  Chnreh  — 
admits  the  Roman  Bishop^  soperlor- 
ttf,  87.  His  contest  with  Pope  Ste- 
phen, 88.    His  martyrdom,  90. 

OmrmSy  Frederick  n.  in,  t.  840.  St 
Louis  at.  t1.  26. 

Omil,  Bisnop  of  Alexandria,  opposes 
Nestorins,  i.  210.  His  cliaracter  — 
persecntes  Noratlans,  211.  The  Jews, 
211.  Ferodly  of  his  partisans,  218. 
His  Jealousy  of  Constantinople,  216. 
His  epistles,  216.  217.  His  Tioleoce 
rebuked  bV  Theodosius,  226.  At 
BplMsus,  288.  Returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 246.  His  contest  with  Syrian 
bishops,  247;  and  treaty  of  peace, 
248. 

OyrU  (or  Oonstontine),  mlssioBaiy  to 
Bnlfftfia,  m.  118.  To  Moravia,  128^ 
Recognised  In  Rome  — his  Morariail 
Terrion  of  Scriptures,  126, 126. 


B. 

Demonohgf^  riil.  196. 
Dalmatim  opposes  Nestoriut,  L I 
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08ma«Mit,Mlor,li.lS7. 
Damasuiy  I^  Pom,  i.  108.    Toaalts  at 
his  eleetioB,  110.    Hto 


,111. 

Danuums  U.,  Pof.  iU.  389. 
Danuami,  P«ter,    iU.    346,  28 
OardiiuJ.  818.    Hif  mMoa  to  Milan, 

819.  Condemns   olsrical    raanisfis, 

820.  IDs  letter  to  Hanoo  of  Ookwne, 
880.  At  (V>uncil  of  AucsbaTX,  832. 
Contrasted  with  midebrand,  387. 

Damittta^  taken  by  Crnsadeni,  r.  287. 

Ketaken,  299.    Oocuptsd  by  St.  Louis, 

▼i.  26.    Hege  of—  oapltuUtes  to  Saia- 

eens,  27. 
Dandolo^  Doge  of  Yenioe,  t.  88.     His 

deeUngs  with  Crusaders,   OL      Tekse 

Che  Cross.  82.    At  a^Lra,  07.    AC  Con- 

stantlnople,  110. 
Oane^lt,  h.  828. 
DmmM  In  Kngland,  iU.  144. 
Danitl  the  hermit,  t.  819.     Redsts  Barf- 

linous,  and  orerthiowi    his    ompiM, 

i)ami$  on  abdication  of  Coslestlne  V.,  ▼!. 
196.  *'DeMonarehi&,"681.  Doctrines 
oT  622.  His  Unes  on  Doldno,  rii.  49. 
His  Hell,  Tlii.  224.  Cieetor  of  Italian 
Uteratura,  888.  Comparad  with  Tac- 
itus, 848.  The  relifious  poet,  844. 
His  OhibeUinism,  846. 

Death,  sUte  after,  fdees  of,  ii.  100. 

Jh  Boskam,  Becket't  Nader,  It.  848, 868. 
HU  adrioe,  884. 

Ikcanuro$u^  Till.  846.  The  example  of 
pun  ItaUan,  848. 

Dtdus^  persecution  by,  i.  81.  Pots  to 
death  Pope  Fbbianus,  82. 

De  Ctan,  hooM  of,  quarrel  with  BeokeC, 
It.  829.  884. 

DecreuU^  the  first,  condemns  marriage  of 
clergT,  1. 120. 

DeerttaU,  False,  iU.  68.  Their  oharacter, 
68.  AothoTshipof  unknown,  00.  The 
period  of  their  appearance,  68.  Ac- 
cepted by  clergy,  o4 ;  and  adopted  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.,  66.  Were  a  step  to 
In&Uibility,  06.  Collected  by  Oregoiy 
IX.,  T.  8HL 

"  Defmee  of  Poverty,"  rW.  288. 

D«  Grajff  named  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ▼.  22.  His  Mppointraent  set  aside 
by  Innocent  III.,  28. 

**  Dflibfration "  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
iT.610. 

DelinqtuneUs  of  oleigy,  1.  661.  Boclesi- 
astical  punishments  for,  661. 

Dftnagoicwt^  Roman,  Till.  114. 

Demetrius  the  Despot,  Till.  47.  His  re- 
bellion, 60. 

Denmark,  Christianity  in,  lii.  186.  Re- 
lations of  with  Innocent  ni.,  ▼.  70. 

Denifi.  St..  said  to  be  DIonysins  the  Are- 
«Wito,  ir.  188,  208.  Abbey  of,  268. 
Platroo  of  France,  Till.  218. 


Ass  OratMS,  Bbhop  of  TTift^^pi,  L  Mi 
Believes  Roman  oapCtvea,  807. 

Denderiu*^  King  of  Lombardyf  B.  4BIL 
Takes  part  in  Roman  flirCiotw,  4& 
His  all&nee  wHh  CbartomapM,  4& 
Proteets  the  children  of  Oarionan,  441. 
Attacks  the  Papal  tenttocy,  444.  Sa- 
thionad,448. 

DectU,  belief  In  their  mgeuBr,  iL  «. 
Identified  with  Figaa  goda,  vfiL  W. 
Ideas  of.  200. 

Devsdeditf  Pope,  ii.  266. 

Diatectie  exerdsee,  !▼.  189. 

Dioleeties,  Tiii.  246. 

Dtepkold.  Count  of  Acena,  It.  479.  D^ 
fcated  by  Papaiists  oiMler  Water  ef 
Brlenne,  491.  TUes  Walter  ^fsowc, 
498.  His  preeminence  in  NapAea,  4N. 
Swears  allegiaace  to  Ottio  I?.,  5B9. 

''  i>«ss  lim,"  TiiL  80O. 

Diet  at  Prankfort,  Til.  81.  At  RaHsUm. 
^'  '  "  •  ..-,57  AtF™nkliMt,ria.i4. 
•  .ii:tii.,  ni,  12*. 

J'  ■>  '  ■  .\i*ii i»f, T.  m 

.,-  '•'    Liiiih'^i>  of  Al^tauilrla,  L  9L 

/^.MlVJ^iu]l  tiie  Arrofi^^i  ttmnetetad  by 
7^-'iHuii  (llrijipi.TiA^  U\  \^.  Sappasid 
HI.  rViiM,  IS-"^.  L>^^  Wni  iwBinaeme 
of;Tiii.l90. 

DiosconUy  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  pte- 
sides  over  Synod  of  Bpbesw.  L  m 
His  Tioleoce  to  VlaTianua,  289.  Goa- 
demned  and  degraded  bj  Ooandl  ef 
Chaloedon,  294.    Dies  in  exile,  816. 

DiospoH*  (l^dda).  Council  ^  L  166. 

Dispetuations  from.  Gmsadee,  sale  s^  v 
484;  Til.  616, 617. 

Disoensing  power  of  Popes,  tL  ITS. 

Ditkeiam^  origin  and  meaning  of  torn,  L 
76. 

Dtrtfuiy  of  Christ,  L  71.  OooAMtsabool, 
72. 

Diwiree,  repugnant  to  ear^  Roman  axan- 
ners,  i.  600.  Its  bOer  pnraleoee,  an. 
Its  eSect  on  Roman  society  — s»> 
strained  by  Christianity.  601.  R^» 
lated  by  Constantlne,  and  by  nteodo- 
slns  n.,  602.  By  Justinian  —  hb  kef 
on.  afterwards  repealed,  60S. 

Dolemitesy  In  the  Tal  Sefda,  viL  46.  At- 
tacked, 47.  Their  brave  defence,  48 
DUtrem  for  food,  48.  Bxtorafaatiaa 
of,  40. 

Doldno  of  Novara,  vti.  88.  His  das> 
trines,  42.  AntipaMUam,  4S.  Una 
of  Danto  on,  49.  CDs  death  by  tm- 
are,  60. 

I>omtiue,St.,T.169,287.  His  birth  aaJ 
education,  240.  Rebukw  Papal  Ur 
atee  in  Languedoe,  242.  Mlraei«  «C 
248.  In  Albigensiaa  war,  244.  Bk 
Order  and  Preachers,  iM6.  At  Rsm 
—  his  increasing  InBuence,  14&    Is 


CaAi^.X.  MENDIGAKT  URDEBS«  479 

Pisa  beheld  her  Gampo  Santo  peopled  ^ith  the  won- 
derful creations  of  Oreagna.  Painting  aspired  to  her 
Inferno,  Purgatorio,  Paradiso :  Painting  will  strive  to 
have  her  Dante. 

This  outburst  was  simultaneous  with,  it  might  seem 
to  ori^nate  in,  the  wide  dissemination,  the  ubiquitous 
activity,  and  the  strong  religious  passion  felt,  MendSo»nt 
propagated,  kept  alive  in  its  utmost  intensity  <^•"• 
by  the  M^idicant  Orders.  Strange  it  might  appear 
that  the  Arts,  the  highest  luxuries,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  religion,  should  be  fostered,  cultivated,  cherished, 
distributed  throughout  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the 
Alps,  by  those  who  professed  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
more  than  its  primitive  simplicity,  its  nakedness  of  all 
adornment,  its  poverty ;  whose  mission  it  was  to  con- 
sort with  the  most  rude  and  vulgar;  beggars  who 
aspired  to  rank  below  the  coarsest  mendicancy ;  accord- 
ing to  whose  rule  there  could  be  no  property,  hardly  a 
fixed  residence.  Strange!  that  these  should  become 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art,  the  most  consum- 
mate artbts  ;  that  their  cloistered  palaces  should  be  the 
most  sumptuous  in  architecture,  and  the  most  richly 
decorated  by  sculpture  and  painting  ;,at  once  the  work- 
shops and  the  abodes  of  those  who  executed  most  ad- 
mirably, and  might  seem  to  adore  with  the  most  intense 
devotion,  these  splendors  and  extravagances  of  I'eligious 
wealth.  Assisi  -^  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the 
poor,  self-denying  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  hardly  owned  the  cord  which  girt  him,  who  pos- 
sessed not  a  breviary  of  his  own,  who  worshipped  in  the 
barren  mountain,  at  best  in  the  rock-hewn  cell,  whose 
companions  were  the  lepers,  the  outcasts  of  human  so- 
ciety —  Assisi  becomes  the  capital,  the  young,  gorgeous 
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or  Qr>dr,  fiflM»i*to«  qfc 

a.«.   «»^<..».w-^.,. 

Smpirty  QmtBMn.  Tcolonto,  «r  W«tern, 
oMn  of,  II  4K.  T«ffM  Mtbort^  oC 
402.  Of  OharkaupML  CkvMlantd  di- 
tWoq  0^  SIS.  Wmkmm  of  niidtr 
Louk,  68i.  DIviiloB  into  two  putka, 
m.  Itolatloos  of  to  pupMy  Jtt.  ttft. 
Its  po«M«  and  wiiimwMim,  806.  T»- 
«MM7  or,  It.  486.  LmI  strUb  of  with 
paptoir,  ▼.  821.  Stoto  of  (etme  at  Ur- 
tea  iV.X  ▼!.  82.  (Ttaitt  of  BontthM 
nil.),  in.  PlweMioa  Ib,  TtL  70. 
FrolflM  of  fefyntt  John  XXn.,  81. 
MoettoM  to,  MktM  bj  Qoklen  ML 
808. 

Anpirc,  lAtltt,  ezltiMtloB  ni,  i.  814. 

Kirqfir9^  LatiB  or  Vfttnldih  of  Oonatoatl- 
Boplo,  ppprtwlTeBMi  of,  y.  lOi. 

Smrlamdy  tteto  of  (10th  eentary),  U. 
m.  MutM  ckigT  Id.  882.  Pn». 
ptrit7  of  nndor  Bcokei,  hr.  817.  War 
with  rraooe,  886.  Uadtr  Inlmllct,  t. 
87.  SnrmMtorMl  far  Joha  to Pope287. 
DtminloBiw  In,  800.  iDDOoent  lll.'s 
polky  In,  878.  SBfetteetioo  of  to  Robm 
BBdor  Hanrr  in.,  814.  Italian  ohoroh- 
Btea  In,  815.  ItoaUla  ItaUaa  ohBrDb- 
BMB,  817,  818.  Prraarca  ftn>  onuada, 
886.  AntfpapBl  ftaUoga  In,  4^.  470; 
Til.  968.  ConCribatkmi  Arom  to  Popaa, 
T.  488,  606.  RalBotant  to  aagaga  In 
3ioilian  aOdn.  Tl.  48.  AflUnoflttma 
of  Urban  lYA  86.  Barona  at,  da- 
DOBBcad  by  Giemant  IT.,  101.  8nb- 
Jeolioo  of,  109.  GaaoB  lav  in  -^Bur- 
rlad  olaccr  in,  101,  106.  OoBatHallon 
of(tlmaof  BoBiAM9ayilI.K988.  War 
with  PrsBoa,  947.  Aneat  of  Tamplan 
IB.  418,  466.  RaHgioos  UbettT  in,  tU. 
914.  WyeUffltaa  Ib,  968.  ^^ratralo, 
846.  iBfBmotion  of  paaaaBla  Ib,  886. 
Goneordat  with,  621.  Jonm«T  of  JEna- 
aa  SjtTina  through,  tW.  68.  Inda- 
pandant  of  Pope,  177.  OlTil  wan  Ib, 
178.    Ohronieua  of,  889, 888. 

MmgU$h  Charch,  indepaodenea  of.  It.  948. 

^atoof(UaiaofHeBrxn.),8M.  PHt- 
Uefaaof,807.  1  to  wealth.  Till.  148, 148. 
Ita  proparty,  propoaad  eooflaoatloB  aad 
aatimalad  atnouBt  of,  148  AUfaaeaaf 
with  LanoMtrlaB  klBga,  178. 

m»§H»k  e\ngy  of  noMa  bkih.  Till.  178. 

BngUth  hkngoaga,  TiU.  886.  RaMgloBi 
torma  la,  868.  DaTatopataal  of,  870. 
TaatOBlam  of,  884. 

JBkfiuA  mlMlooarlea,  U.  947,  968. 

SngUsk  aohaoknan,  Till.  964. 

Rtglish  wan  in  Frmnoa,  Til.  901, 861. 

Biiham,  Oonacfl  at,  iU.  886,  886. 

■"- V»,  aataral  aoa  of  Fredertok  II.,  t. 
i.  ▼loar-gaDeralorNorthIta]j,447. 
irlaa  hairaaa  of  SardiBla,  448.    Da- 


,     ,«7. 

BMnt,488. 
tfketus^  GoBBcll  of,  L  998. 

ot;  946.     ''Bobbar  Ajtm 

Abaotraa  Bntyehai,  an. 

Theodoolaa    U^    988. 

Coandl  of  Chakiadoa,  988. 
Eipnlitif  of  manMiMl,  ThL  1)S7. 
»B«miM,  Tlfi.  489. 
Etktlbert,  Klag  of  Kent,  hb  rapapthw  at 

AB|^oa7u.  178.    HiBteBtk.l8i. 
Etnaemn    dlTiaara,    (hair    incinfattnai 

afalaat  Alarie,  L  148. 
EMtkanst^  nndflflDed  belief  'lp''*'-gt  B- 

968.     WjetUfea opiotona  ob,  tU.  04. 
Em4to  de  Stella,  t.  Ua. 
BmiTmj  Bmpraaa,  taJQM  Ib  Qanaaiiia,  L 

804. 
Bugemitu  I.,  Pope;,  IL  981. 
J^itwiMt  111.,  Pope  (B  CvtovelaB)^  Ir. 

914.    Baeowa  Borne,  946.     -  - 

to  Fc&Boa,  947.    Hia  i 

nwB  rapablic,  981 ;  i 
SHgmius  IT-  hia  aleol 

Tli.688.    SeiaeatnaaarciorilartiBT; 

688.    CoouBands  diaaolBttoB.  of  Oana- 

eU  of  Baato,  662,   668.    la  iaread  to 

TiaM,  66L     DxiTaa  fron  Boaa,  681. 

Hia  boatiUty  to  CooBefl,  866^     Itaco- 

Hataa  with  Qraok  Snapara-,  tUL  14. 

Propoaee  to  remoTa  Conaell  to  Bb^, 

16.    ma  fleet  at  CoBBtaatina^  S. 

Hia  reeeption  of  Oraak  loiparar  aai 

Patriarch,  97.    At  Flovwaoa,  ^    Skaa 

treaty  with  Byaaattaea,  41,  48.     Bb 

ftma,  61.    Intortlew  with  iBoeaa  Sjl- 

Tioii,  88.     Batiflea  treaty  with   €» 

BuuiT~dieB,9B. 

Bmt&ltmm^     ullipBiaa 

paoy,  L  198.    Rspell 

Bupkemius,  VUhom  at  i 
conteat  of  with  Smparor  ABaatoaln,  L 
889. 

Swrope,  its  only  nnkm  Chrlatianitif.  fi. 
178.  8tBtoof(10th  eaBtory),  flL  Ml 
(At  aceeaiion  of  Innoeeot  ni.}.  It.  439. 
(Time  of  Urbaa  T.),  tIL  9U.  DMM 
between  tiTal  Popea,  244.  Stato  cf 
oommnnlcatiooa  la,  tUL  44ft. 

JBmsebiWj  Biahop  of  DoiTlanm,  ■mill 
Batyebea,  i.  988. 

BiUptkeSf  a  parttaaa  at  Pyifl,  I.  9BL 
Leader  of  BHmka — hia  InofBaea,  2S2. 
EaBonuBBBicated,  288.  BapportBi  by 
■BBueh  GhiyaaphlBa,  984.  kwrmit 
to  OhriatMMlon,  985.  Hia  kcMr  ti 
Leo  I.,  986.  AbaolTod  by  SyBad  of 
Bpheaua,  988.  Bemowd  fram  C«a- 
atoatlaopla,  981. 

EutstkimmBin,    npwaaed    by 
Lao,L880.    Bamea nadar  F 
ST 

SutyekbtM,  leal  aMreh  of  Bniiua.  fell 
lUgfatTff.  884. 


BUed,188. 

of  ffniiitoiitiaipli  — 


IMDXZ. 
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•  a^mlattkut  Gonwl »  of 

oua,  Ti.  71:  tU.  2d.    0 

Atenodar  IV.,  aO. 
Evtaham.  \mXXX%  of,  tL  101. 
Errmx,  Biahoprio  of,  It.  ISA,  186. 
Mrnnkatt  of  KaTeniis,  fcablami 

88i. 
EiuommumeaiiM.  fdroo  ot  i.  234:  iii. 

400;  Titt.  186.    let  tnqxmni  om,  Itt. 

400.    Lotten  of,  Morotly  introdnewl  by 

BMkei,  W.  407.    Obsolele,  Till.  602. 


by 


«#;u. 


^lavMitiM,  Bishop  of  Antioeh,  i.  886. 
D0poe«l,84O. 

#XMn«4»rt,TUi.484. 

ft^nnct,  onleal  st,  Ui.  861,  862.  Anti- 
ImpefiaUfi,  Ti.  618,  610,  620.  Qvg- 
Of7  XI.*f  iMSOtUtkMit  with,  tU.  m. 
UrbM  Yl.'t  tna^  with.  240.  LMgned 
irith  Loait  of  Ai^a,  827.  Ooancil  re- 
■Mvod  to,  TUi-  82.  Prebtet  at,  80. 
Aeti  of  OoaneU  at,  47.  l>oiniiitnB 
Ooafwit  in.  482. 

#liriNi»M0,  hM  ploto  agalntt  St.  BoDodiet, 
11.20. 

flotu,  Petor.  OhaneeUor  of  Philip  the 


811.  Oenounoed  by  BooUhee  YIU.. 
826.    Killed  at  Oonrtiai,  827. 

JWiol,  Gilbert,  antagooiat  of  Beeket.  ir. 
828.  Hie  eharaoter— Bishop  of  Loo- 
doD,  824.  At  Northampton,  847.  Al 
Sena,  867.  HU  rep^y  to  Beoket,  872, 
Szoommonleated  by  Beeket  —  appeala, 
ft)7,  888.  Aapirae  to  Prlmaey,  800. 
Reoeiyaa  Papal  lettera,  406.  Praaohea 
at  Canterbury,  420. 

FontaineSy  abbey  of,  ftraoded,  U.  239. 

Forehnm,  Diet  of;  iU.  467.  Bleota  Ru- 
dolph of  Swabia,  468. 

Fbrmosu*.  Bishop  of  Porto,  anathema' 
tiaad  by  Pope  John  YIU.,  lii.  08.    Ab> 


JbMaMW,  Pope,  the  first  certain  papal 

martyr,  1. 82. 
Fathen  of  Latin  OhrUtianity,  i.  800. 
Faftz,  Antipope,  i.  104, 106.    HU  ezpal- 

flion,106. 
W^siix  UI.,  Pope,  i.  82B.    Hia  atriii  with 

Aeacina,  880, 881.     Hia  kfates  at  Oon- 

etantinople,820,880. 
FfUx  IT.,  Pope,    Ua    eleetlon,   1.  446. 

BMith,  467. 
FUix  T.  (Amadena  of  fiavoyk  Andpope, 

▼UL  68.    Hia  oonmatioB,  79.    Abdka- 

tloo,108. 
F(erraHdy  ooant  of  Flaadera,  v.  41.     Pria- 

oner  to  Philip  Angnatuf ,  47. 
Ferrmroy  meeting  of  Pope  and  Oieek  Xm- 

perorat,Tiii.27.    Plane  at,  81. 
FestivaU  of  Saints,  TiiL216. 
FnukU  ayatem    eatabliabed   by  Oharle- 

macne,  ii.  470. 
FnKlal  noUli^,  rapid  deeay  ot,  iU.  41. 
.VWMofUea,iL640. 
.FtmnluM,  hia  letter  againai  Pope  Ste- 
phen, i.  88. 
FUTfSUplun,  partiaan  of  Beoket,  It.  848. 
FiU-  Unt^  Reeioald,  It.  412. 
FlagtUoHU^  tI.  66.    Ontbnrst  <Mt  66. 
FkmtUn^  inaorrectton  in,  Ti.  827.    Ona- 

aade  in,  tU.  887. 
Flmoiamm,  Biahop  of  Oonatantinople.  I. 

282.    InTolTed  In  eonrt  intrignee,  284. 

Treatment  of  at  aynod  of  Bpliaana  —  Ua 


lUr.  Tl.  807.    Ambaaaador  at 


ilp  the 
Borne, 


•olTedbyllarinaa,101.  BeoomeaPoM, 
106.  Cfrownft  Amulf  emperor,  109. 
His  death,  110.  Hia  miaaion  to  Bulfa 
ria,114. 

FortutuUus^  rlTal  of  Cyprian,  i.  86. 

FntiM/rra  of  LaUn  Chriatianity,  L  809. 

Fow  partiea  in  the  Bast,  i.  m- 

1^  Adgelico,  Tiii.  482.  Charaelir  of  hia 
pain  tinfB,  488. 

Fra  Angelo,  tU.  186. 

Franetf  Benediotioe  ooBTenfea  In,  IL  86. 
RaTsged  by  Northmen,  iii.  181.  SUte 
ofdOtbeentuiyklM.  Married  olergy 
in,  880.  (With  Spain)  the  birthplace 
of  chiTalry,  It.  66.  War  of,  with  Ens- 
land,  886.  Bzfeenaion  of,  under  Philip 
Angnataa,  688.  Under  Interdlot,  646. 
Herealea  In  Sonth  of;  t.  146.  Maniohe- 
ism  in,  147.  Legates  of  Innocent  IIL 
in,  167.  State  of  (time  of  Bonl&oe 
Till.).  Tl.  240.  War  with  Brndand, 
247.  taanrgant  peasantcy  in,  tU.  64. 
Oppraased  by  French  Popea,  204.  Bng- 
Ifeh  wara  in.  861.  Concordat  with,^. 
Wealth  of  ohuroh  in.  viii.  146.  Ohaioh 
In,  174.  Ita  aaeeadon  firom  Qerman 
empire,  860,  862. 

fWuica,  St.,  Tl.  287.  Hia  birth  and 
youth,  264.  Smbracea  mendicaiicy, 
267.  Inatanoaaofhiiienthnalaam,268. 
Appaam  before  Innocent  III.,  289. 
Voonda  Frandaoau  order,  200.  Inatl- 
tutea  Ibreign  missions,  2iSL  In  the 
East — preaches  beftne  Saraora  Sultan, 
262.  Hia  gMiUe  character,  268.  Uii 
poetry,  264.  His  aacrnon  on  the  NatlT. 
Ity,  266.  His  ^'stigmato'*  268.  His 
death,  268,  269.  Supentitloaa  wccship 
of,  266.    Rule  of,  278. 

Frmuiitean.  Orda*,  its  foundation  and 
principles,  T.  m  Martyrs.  268.  T^r> 
tiarles,267.  Schoobnen,  tUI.  278.  Ar- 
tists, 480. 

Fnmetscamismy  character  ol,  t.  269. 

Fnuuiseaiu  bajsin  to  repudiate  poTerty, 
T.  272.  Tbeir  growing  wealth  con- 
demned by  Matthew  Paris.  276. 
Schism  among,  Ti.  78;  tU.  26.  Hoe- 
tiUtyoftoBonUaceTUI.,Ti.289.    Its 
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own,  LiLt  because  they  spoke  the  language  of  dwir 
souls.  They  worshipped  while  thej  worked,  wivked 
that  they  might  worship  ;  and  works  so  cooceiyed  and 
so  executed  (directly  the  fetters  of  conyoitioiialiBBi 
were  burst  and  cast  aside,  and  the  technical  skill  ac- 
quired) could  not  fidl  to  inspire  the  adoraticu  of  all 
kindred  and  congenial  minds.  Their  j^^tares,  m 
truth,  were  their  religious  offerings,  made  in  sun^e- 
minded  seal,  with  untiring  toil,  with  patience  never 
wearied  or  satisfied.  If  these  ofierings  had  their  OMed 
€f  fiune,  if  they  raised  the  gloiy  or  enlarged  the  influ- 
ence and  so  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  the  simple  artists 
were  probably  the  last  who  would  detect  within  them- 
selves that  less  generous  and  less  disinterested  motiTe. 
If  the  Dominicans  w^re  not  inferior  to  the  Francis- 
eans  in  the  generous  encouragement  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, in  its  cultiyation  amcmg  their  own  lurethrai  ikej 
attained  higher  fiune.  If  Assisi  took  the  lead,  and 
almost  all  the  best  masters  kindled  its  waUs  to  life, 
the  Dominican  convent  in  Florence  might  boast  the 
rtiAi^eUoo.  works  of  thdr  own  brother  Fra  Angelioa 
To  judge  firom  extant  paintings,  Angelico  was  the 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  model  of  what  I  pre- 
sume to  call  the  cloistral  school  of  painting.  Hie  per> 
feet  example  of  his  insfMration  as  of  his  art  was  Fra 
Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Fra  Angelico  became 
a  monk  that  he  might  worship  without  disturbaoee, 
ind  paint  without  reward.  He  left  all  human  paa^ 
Mons  behind  him;  his  one  passion  was  serene  devo- 
tion, not  without  tenderness,  but  the  tenderness  of  a 
saint  rather  than  of  a  man.  Before  he  began  to  paint, 
be  knelt  in  prayer ;  as  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the 
Kedeemer,  he  would  break  off  in  tears.     No  doobti 
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when  he  attained  that  expression  of  cahn,  nnearthly 
holiness  which  distinguishes  his  Angels  or  Saints,  he 
stood  partaking  in  their  mystic  ecstasy.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  moroseness,  the  self-tortnre  of  the 
monk ;  he  does  not  seem,  like  later  monastic  paint- 
ers in  Italy  and  Spain,  to  have  delighted  in  the  agony 
of  the  martyrdom ;  it  is  the  glorified,  not  the  sa£fering. 
Saint  which  is  his  ideal.  Of  the  world,  it  was  human 
nature  alone  firom  which  he  had  wrenched  away  his 
sympathies.  He  delights  in  brilliant  colors ;  the  bright- 
est green  or  the  gayest  hues  in  his  trees  and  flowers ; 
the  richest  reds  and  blues  in  his  drapmes,  with  a 
profusion  of  gold.  Frk  Angelioo  is  the  Mystic  of 
painting,  the  contemplative  Mystic,  living  in  another 
world,  having  transmuted  all  that  he  remembers  of 
this  world  into  a  purer,  holier  being.  But  that  which 
was  his  excellence  was  likewise  his  defect.  It  was 
spiritualism,  exquisite  and  exalting  spiritualism,  but 
it  was  too  spiritual.  Painting,  which  repres^fits  hi&- 
manity,  even  in  its  highest,  holiest  form,  must  still  be 
human.  With  the  passions,  the  sympathies  and  aflfeo- 
ti<ms  of  GKovanni's  mind  had  almost  died  away.  His 
child  is  not  a  child,  he  is  a  cherub.  The  Virgin  and 
the  Mother  are  not  blended  in  perfect  harmony  and 
proportion ;  the  colder  Virgin  prevails ;  adoration  has 
extinguished  motherly  love.  Above  all,  the  Redeem- 
er fiuls  in  all  Angelioo's  pictures.  Instead  of  the 
orthodox  perfect  Ood  and  perfect  Man,  by  a  singular 
heresy  the  humanity  is  so  efi&ced  that,  as  the  pure 
Divinity  is  unimaginable,  and,  unincamate,  cannot 
be  represented,  both  the  form  and  the  countenance 
are  stiffened  to  a  cold,  unmeaning  abstraction.  It  ia 
neither  the  hnman  nature,  with  the  infused  mqesty 
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pamtiiigY  bj  his  munificent  patronage  of  that  whid 
was  then  the  highest  art,  bnt  which  was  onlj  the 
harbinger  of  nobler  things  to  come,  the  pontificate  of 
NicoUs  marked  the  transition  period  finom  the  ancient 
to  the  modem  world. 

Bat  Nicolas  V.  was  only  a  restorer,  and  a  reatorcf 
not  in  the  hierarchical  character,  of  the  medisBTal 
architectore.  That  ardiitectare  had  achiered  its 
great  wotIdb,  Strasbnig,  all  that  was  to  rise,  till  die 
present  daj,  of  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Rheims,  Bruges, 
Amiens,  Chartres,  St.  Oaen  at  Bonen,  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  onr  own  Westminster,  York,  Salisboij, 
Lincoln.  This  great  art  snrvived  in  its  creatm 
power,  only  as  it  were,  at  the  extremities  of  Latin 
Christendcun.  It  had  eren  passed  its  gorgeous  ^KXJi, 
called  in  France  the  Flamboyant ;  it  was  degenerat- 
ing into  Inxniy  and  wantonness;  it  had  began  to 
adorn  for  the  sake  of  adornment.  But  Rome  was 
still  fiuthfid  to  Rome;  her  architectore  woold  not 
condescend  to  Teatonic  ihflnence.  That  which  is 
by  some  called  Christian  architecture,  as  has  been 
said,  was  to  the  end  almost  a  strangor  in  the  c^ 
still  acknowledged  as  the  cajntal  of  Chrntendon.^ 
Rome  at  least,  if  not  Italy,  was  still  holdtng  aloof 
from  that  which  was  the  strength  of  Rome  and  of 
Latin  Christendom  —  Mediaeyalism ;  Nicolas  Y^  as 
it  were,  accomplished  the  divorce.  In  him  Rome 
repudiated  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  Daik 
Ages.  Rome  began  the  revival  which  was  to  be  in 
the  end  the  ruin  of  her  supremai^. 

Nicolas  v.,  as  Pope,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  as 
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patron  of  letters  and  arts,  stood,  consciously  per- 
haps, but  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  change,  at 
the  head  of  a  new  era.  It  was  an  epoch  in  Chris- 
tian civilization.  To  him  the  Pope  might  seem  as 
destined  for  long  ages  to  rule  the  subject  and  trib- 
utary world;  the  great  monarchies,  the  Empire, 
France,  Spain,  England,  were  yet  to  rise,  each  obe- 
dient or  hostile  to  the  Pope  as  might  suit  their  policy. 
He  could  not  foresee  that  the  Pope,  from  the  high 
autocrat  over  all,  would  become  only  one  of  the  powers 
of  Christendom.  To  be  a  sovereign  Italian  prince 
might  appear  necessary  to  his  dignity,  his  security. 
It  was  but  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  things 
in  Italy.  Everywhere,  except  in  stem  oligarchical 
Venice,  in  Milan,  in  Verona,  in  Ferrara,  in  Florence, 
princes  had  risen,  or  were  arising,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Republics,  Viscontis,  Sforzas,  Estes,  della  Scalas, 
Medicis.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (he  took  this  name, 
he  had  no  other,  from  his  native  town)  so  obscure 
that  his  fiunily  was  unknown,  had  no  ancestry  to 
glorify,  no  descendants  whom  he  might  be  tempted 
to  enrich  or  to  ennoble.  He  had  no  prophetic  fears 
that,  as  sovereign  princes,  his  successors  would  yield 
to  the  inevitable  temptation  of  founding  princely 
&milies  at  the  expense  of  the  interests,  of  the  estates 
and  dominions  of  the  Church.  Not  only  was  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
ambitious  politics  of  the  worid,  but  trammelled  in 
the  more  mean  and  intricate  politics  of  Italy.  Almost 
from  this  time  the  names  of  the  successive  Popes  may 
be  traced  in  die  annals  of  the  cities  and  petty  prin- 
cipalities of  Italy,  in  the  rolls  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  of  which  they  have  l>ecome  lords,  in  their 
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■alhr— his  fcrKity,  1?.  441. 
iC  hk  etmooMtioa^  44d.  Dattrojs  Tiu- 
enlim  —  hb  war  wilb  TiuicrMl,  449. 
iBpriflODi  KkhMd  Conr  de  Uoo,  451. 
B^pdna  Aputfouid  Stcilj,  464.  Over- 
ram  Italy— hi*  oriMltlea,  466.  Ex- 
eonnuniMtod,  466.  Hb  power  —  dls- 
■MatlM  Cap«a  and  NaplM—  hto  death, 
468.  Barkd  at  Pakrmo,  458.  Hit  pre- 
tended wiU.  491. 
Hmry,  eon  of  Fraderiek  U.,  elected  rao- 
eeMor  to  hit  Ikther,  t.  293.  DecUved 
Mr  both  of  the  Bmpin  and  the  Kiiif- 
don  of  SioUj,  347.  Uie  fkther'a  vice- 
feraat  ia  Oermaoj,  408.  Hie  rebeUioii, 

BtMrv  I.  of  ■aglaad,  oomplalnte  againet, 
at  OoaocU  of  JUMime,  if.  184.  Uie  in- 
teniew  with  Caliztue  n..  188.  Ao- 
kaowledge*  Innoeent  11^171. 
qoeetion  of  Inrettltare.  804. 

Urmy  U.  of  fioclaQd*  hie  power  and 
timtj.  It.  807,  SBS.  AxmaAmc{,Sl5. 
Makai  fieeket  ohanoeUor,  816.  Hie 
bUnd  confldence  in  Beeket,  821.  Ap- 
polnta  bkm  arcbbiehop,  828.  leoppoaad 
bj  him,  828.  Beeiste  clerical  Immdni- 
tlee,  880.  Jeakrtu  of  olerieal  power, 
884.  CaUa  parUaiBent  at  Weetmimter 
—  leaiated  by  Beeket,  884.  9umiuoiie 
eoaacU  at  CbuvndoD,  886.  Bfttabliehei 
OoDStitutlooe,  887.  Megotiatee  wiiii 
Alexander  III.,  841.  Hie  meaanree  oo 
Beoket'a  flight,  868.  Seode  embeeay  to 
riaiMlere  and  France,  854.  Baoiabee 
Beokefi  depeodenta,  861.  Makes  otbt- 
toree  to  Frederick  Barberoaea,  868. 
Wavers  between  rival  Popes,  864.  Cited 
^Beoket,868.  His  wrath  at  Beeket'a 
OMaaures,  870.  Oauaee  Becket's  ex- 
polslon  from  Pontigny,  871.  Aadata 
Alexander  III.  with  money,  876.  Bo- 
oelTes  Papal  legatee.  880.  Meets  Becket 
at  MontmiraU,  886.  Hli  war  with 
VrsDce,  886.  HIa  intrigoee  in  Italy, 
888.  loterriew  with  Papal  le^Ues, 
890.  Treaty  broken  off,  8^  Benews 
Mfotlationa,  896.  Hla  proclamation, 
897.  Obtaina  the  eorooaOon  of  his 
s«i,400.  His  reooncUUUon  with  Beok- 
et.  408.  Reeeives  exoommnnleated 
bishops,  411.  His  fktal  words,  412. 
Hla  aorrow,  418.  BeoonciUatlon  with 
Pope,  419.  Penance  at  OanterbniT,  420. 

iimry  III.  of  Bngland,  his  minority,  ▼. 
811.  Aeoepta  crown  of  Naplea  tor  his 
son,  611.  His  oontribationa  to  P<»e, 
612.  Appeal  of  St.  Louia  to,  ▼!.  80. 
Hla  vanity,  42, 48.  Hia  war  with  barons, 
86.  fiOs  imprisonment,  101  ,*  and  rio- 
tory,  102.    Reaction  againet,  104. 

Omnf  IT.  of  Bngland,  eoeeMlon  of,  vtt. 
406.  Hla  de&linga  with  parliament,  418. 
Ghnreh  property  under,  riii.  149. 


Henry  Y.,  aooeeaon  ot  ▼&  ttT.  In» 
onrity  of  his  thione,  d8L  Moemsi 
sgainfit  LolUida,  422. 

iiimry,  Piinoe,  aen  of  Heniy  IL.,  has  cdn* 
cation  intnutad  to  Backet,  it.  8Z1 
Crowned  by  Archbishop  of  Torfc,  408. 

HewWi  CooBt  of  FUoden,  !▼.  854. 

tfmry,  Bmperor  of  Constnnrtni^a,  i. 

lao. 

lUmm^  yoangest  son  of  Emperor  Fni> 

erick  11.,  hia  death,  t.  616. 
iirarif  I^  King  of  franoe,  isipediBS  Ooan- 

cil  of  Rheims,  ill.  219. 
Hmry  the  Lion,  sabdnad  bj  FndsDek 

Barbarosaa,  iv.  488. 
Uemty  or  Austria,  rii.  74. 
Untry,  Bishop  of  Wlocheetsr,  iv.  806 

His  advice  to  Becket,  846,  866. 
finery.  Bishop  of  Liege,  prafligacj  c^  vB. 

168. 
Henry   the   Deacon,    t.   148.  144.    Bh 

nraaehingand  pcoaeljtee,  144.  Baristad 

by  St.  Bernard,  146. 
Hmry  of  Castile,  vL  HO. 

tor  qS  Rome — adhans  to 

lU. 
Henry  of  Lnxembnrg,  King  of  ] 

vL  414, 61L  Bntem  Italy,^U.  Ccownei 

in   Milan,  616.     Takae    Bnodn— bis 

poverty,618.    Crowned  as  Bona— hii 

war  with  Naplee,  620.    His  noble  cfaai^ 

acter  and  death,  6SL     Dante's  hare, 

622. 
Hmry  of  Thuringia,  an! 

488.    HisdeatMM. 
Hnadius.  Jbnparor  in  the  Bast,  M.  liS. 

Involved  in  Monothalita  ecata 


267.    PubUshm  the  Bcthesia,  2?0    Hii 
death,  Ibllowad  by  revokntloas.  272- 

Btrwdipiety  denounced  by  Jecoaw,  i.  118. 

Htreditary  clergy,  dangw  of,  iii.  83V. 

Hereby  a  new  crime,  L  488.  Under  Jus- 
tinian's law,  612.  Under  barbarieeodss, 
641.  Statutee  against,  v.  26.  In- 
eroasad  severity  against,  228.  Is  aot 
axtincaiahetL  228.  Supported  bj 
preaching,  2M;  and  by  vemafeolBr 
teaching,  285.  Laws  of  Fmdeckk  IL 
against,  884. 

Hertiiea,  re-baptism  of,  cwutiufeny 
about,  1.88.  Laws  agminst,  618.  Ou- 
aadea  against,  v.  m.  Threa  dassas 
of;  141.  Bumfng  of;  148.  Iaws  of 
Frederick  U.  agshui,  297.  P^aa- 
euted,  402.  Procedure  agafnet,  vi 
83.  Peraeeution  of  in  Franca,  87 
.Burned  in  Germany,  vflL  407. 

Htribert.  Archbishop  of  MDaiL,  crowns 
Coond  the  SaUe,  IB.  80S.  ffis  waxs, 
807.  His  cooteet  with  Contad,  8001 
His  death,  811. 

Htnbert,  Arohbishap  of  Bavanna,  ■ 
807. 

HerletnbuU,  his   seal  against 
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iC(fteAii  fbmider  of  Abbtgr  of  360)  It. 
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lUrmm,  Arehblihop  of  Oo1okim>  HI.  M7. 
Herman  of  Sala,  Uaster  of  Teutonio 

Ontor,  bis  fldeNty  to  Frederick  n.,  t. 

£06.    Hk  high  chaneter,  ti.  586. 
HermtntgUd^   Spuiteh    prince,    U.    65. 

Wm  rebellion  And  death,  66. 
Hermingard  married  to  Charlemagne,  11. 
_488.  l>iTaraed,441. 

nrd^  wife  of  Lonle  the  Pknu,  H. 
ler  death,  625. 
Bertha  (or  Herthnt),  a  Tratonie  deltj, 

i.  860. 
HtmUoHt,  I.  408. 
Hexham  f  ehoreh  at,  U.  210. 
Hierareh^  under  Charlemagne,    Ibndal, 

U.  485.   Strengthened  by  Chaiiemagne, 

497. 
.'iuranhy  of  Middle  Agee,  benefits  of,  lU. 

600. 
fli€rareA|r,  itrength  otj  t.  186.    Iti  tjrr- 

anny,  187.    Contest  with  Man,  t).  68. 

Power  of,  anahakeo,  tUI.  180.    Celee- 

tlal,  190.    ABcendenoy  of,  428.    Jeal- 

mu  of  difTosion  of  books,  495.    Decline 

of  Its  power,  496. 
Hurarehif^  Anglo-Norman,  It.  804. 
Hieratehfy  English.  tU.  81^    Commons 

petition  aminst,  865. 
Ht^rarekif  of  Franoe,  U.  89S. 
JBerarehjf  of  Germany,  becomes  Teuton- 
ic, U.  616.    AiiBtocradc.  688.    Its  great 

inenase  of  power,  lii.  46. 
Hierarehff  Transalpine,  its   perpetuity, 

iU.  41.     Bnperaedes   feudal    nobility, 

42.    Saoetions  diToroe  of  Theutberga, 

HOarhu  at  Sypod  of  Bphesus,  1.  286. 
Made  Pope,  812.  Rebukes  Anthendus, 
818. 

Hiiarim^  Arehbishop  of  Aries,  i.  272. 
Denies  Papal  Jnrlsdietlon,  278.  His 
death,  274.  Condemned  \jj  Talentin- 
Ian  m.,  275. 

IBlarw^  Bishop  of  Chiehester,  ttrgas 
Bet^  to  resign.  It.  846. 

HiUebert,  Bishop  df  Le  94ans,  t.  144. 

HOd^nmd,    See  Gregory  Yn. 

Himemmr,  Archbishop  of  Rhelms.  HI.  51. 
Aeeepts  False  Decretals.  64.  Supports 
Oharies  the  Bsli.  72.  Letters  to  Ha- 
drian  IT.,  72,  77.  His  cruelty  to  his 
'    w,  80.    Persseutas  Ootsehalk,  It. 
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P»|nlf»in,   Bfsbop  of   Portos,   I.   06. 
PsMUe  aatbor  of  the  "  ReAilatkHi 


or  all  Hereeles,*'  78. 

on  Pope  CalUstus,  78.    His  I 

to  Ssrania,  and  martycdom  at  Roma, 

80. 

HU$orieai  Chitetlan  poets,  tU.  806. 

BUtory,  Latin,  tUI.  881. 

HohefOmrg,  battie  of,  iU.  406. 

Hohen$taH/e»t  house  of.  It.  286. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindlsfeme,  U.  190 

Holy  Laud,  reTarence  Ibr,  It.  16. 

Honorius  1.,  Pope,  acknowledges  Mono 
thelitism,  U.  260. 

Honoriu*  n.  (Lambert  of  Ostia),  Papal 
legate  at  Worms,  It.  144.  Sleeted 
Pope,  161.  His  peace  with  ■mpsfor 
Lothair,  162. 

Honorius  m.,  Pope,  supports  Simon  de 
Montfort,  T.  221.  Honors  St.  Dominie, 
348.  Repoee  of  his  Popedom,  284. 
His  mildness,  285.  Urges  the  Cru- 
Bade,  286.  His  correspondence  with 
Frederick  II.,  291.  Crowns  Fred- 
eriek,  206.  His  letter  to  Frederick, 
806.  Arbitrates  between  Frederick 
and  tiie  Lombard  League  —  his  death, 
808.  ms  relations  with  Boglaud,  810. 
Assumes  protection  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  811.  His  elaim  on  *"gMfh 
benefices.  816. 

Honorius  IV.,  Pope,  ri.  172. 

HonoriuSy  Emperor,  his  Inaotirity,  1. 
187.  npouses  the  cause  of  Chiysos. 
tom,  142.  Destroys  Stillcho,  146.  His 
SQpineness  during  Alaric^s  invasions, 
161.  His  rescript  against  Peb4^nlsm, 
188. 

HopSy  on  Arohiteeture,  Till.  418. 

HormisdaSy  Pope,  supports  Titaliuins, 
I.  842.  Appealed  to  ty  Emperor  Abss« 
lasius,  40.  His  embassy  to  Constan- 
tfnople,  424.  His  demands,  426.  His 
second  embassy,  427.  Excites  subijeets 
of  Empire  against  Anastasius,  ^. 
Establishes  his  authority  In  the  East. 
481.  ^ 

Hones  sacrificed  by  Teutons,  I.  861. 

Hositu  of  Cordora,  L  90, 101. 

HoapUaUnt,  t.  74.  Their  opposition  m 
Frederick  II.  In  Pslestlne,  860. 

nvswitha,  Tilt.  816,  817.  Her  raUglooa 
comedies,  817. 

Hnbert,  Archbishop  of  Cknterbury,  daatli 
of,  T.  20. 

Hugh  Oapet,  ».  205. 

Hugh  or  Prorenee,  HI.  166.  Marries  Ma- 
roida,  167.  Driren  out  of  Roma,  160. 
His  palace  at  Pavla,  17L  Conspixvej 
against,  172.  Is  deserted.  178.  Ba- 
tlres  to  Prorenre  and  dies,  174. 

Ihirh  of  Lyon*,  his  letters  to  CoontsH 
Matilda,  Hi.  604. 

Hugo  the  White,  his  clunas  aolait 
Gtmott  VII.,  IH.  48L 

Bmnfrtd,  Arehbiriiop  of  RaTonna,  As 
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license  for  sins  to  be  committed :  and  if  this  fidae  ec»> 
strucdon,  it  might  be,  was  perilous  to  the  irrdigioiBi 
this  even  seeming  flagrant  dissociation  of  morality  Grom 
religion  was  no  less  i^volting  to  the  religiocis.^  Nor 
was  there  as  yet  any  general  improvement  in  the  fives 
of  the  Clergy  or  of  the  Monks,  which  by  its  awfhl 
lancti^  might  rebuke  the  vulgar  and  natural  tntefpie* 
tation  of  these  Indulgences.'  The  antagonism  of  the 
more  enlightened  intellect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church  was  slower,  more  timid,  more  rebictanL 
It  was  as  yet  but  doubt,  suspicion,  indiflbren<!e ;  the 
irreligious  were  content  to  be  quietly  irrdigioos ;  dbe 
religious  had  not  as  yet  found  in  the  plain  Biblical  doc- 
trines that  on  which  they  could  calmly  and  contentedly 
rest  their  fidth.  Religion  had  not  risen  to  a  purer  spir- 
ituality to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  materialiBtic 
worship  of  the  dominant  Church.  The  ccmscieiioe 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  <^  taking  ccgnisuioe  of 
itself;  the  soul  dared  not  woric  out  its  own  salvatioii. 
The  clergy  slept  on  the  brink  of  the  preci{»ce.  So 
long  as  they  were  not  openly  opposed  they  thought  aB 
was  safe.  So  long  as  unbelirf  in  the  whole  of  their 
system  lurked  quietly  in  men's  hearts,  they  cared  ool 
to  inquire  what  was  Inxxxling  in  those  inner  depths. 
U.  —  The  second  omen  at  once  and  sign  of  cfaai^ 
n^^i^g,  was  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning.  Lel- 
^^^^***'        ters  almost  at  once  ceased  to  be  doiBtral,  hie- 

1  Cluaoer't  pArdoaer  is  s  sdriking  iUuitnUioii  of  th«  popalw  mabam  mi 
popular  feeling  in  EngUnd- 

s  The  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  universal  misinterpretatkB,  ihm  mMm- 
ni,  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Indidgenees,  ika 
misinterpretation  riveted  on  the  minds  of  men  by  their  proiigate  Tsaioi^ 
ie  the  soIemUf  reiterated  repudiation  of  those  notions  bj  CooBcih  aad  If 
Popes.  The  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  Pisa  V.  hmi  nil 
been  wanted,  if  the  Church  doctrine  had  been  the  btfief  at  i 
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rarchical,  before  long  almost  to  be  Christian.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  the  Pope  had  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  yast  movement;  yet  Florence  vied  widi  Rome. 
Coamo  de'  Medici  was  the  rival  of  Nicolas  V.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  position,  the  clergy  rapidly 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  and  almost  exclosive  depositaries 
of  letters.  The  scholars  might  condescend  to  hold 
canonries  or  abbeys  as  means  of  maintenance,  as  hoo- 
ors,  or  rewards  (thus,  long  before,  had  Petrarch  been 
endowed),  bat  it  wie  with  the  tacit  nnderstanding,  or 
at  least  the  almost  onlimited'iuijoyment,  (^  perfect  fi:ee> 
dom  from  ecclesiastical  control,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
avowedly  enter  on  theological  gi'oonds,  which  they 
avoided  rather  from  indifference  and  from  growing 
contempt,  than  from  respect.  On  every  side  were  ex- 
panding new  avenues  of  inquiry,  new  trains  o£  thooght: 
new  models  of  composition  were  offiaring  themselves; 
all  tended  sUently  to  impair  the  reverence  for  the  ml« 
ing  authorities.  Men  could  not  labor  to  write  like 
Cicero  and  CsBsar  without  imbibing  something  of  their 
spirit  The  old  ecclesiastical  Latin  began  to  be  repu- 
diated as  rude  and  barbarous.  Scholastician  had 
crushed  itsdf  with  its  own  w^ht.  When  monks  or 
friars  were  the  only  men  of  letters,  and  monastic 
schools  the  only  field  in  which  intellect  encountered  in- 
tellect, the  huge  tomes  of  Aquinas,  and  the  more  snai- 
mary  axioms  of  Peter  Lombard,  might  absorb  almost 
the  whole  active  mind  of  Christendom.  But  Plato 
now  drove  out  the  Theologic  Platonism,  Aristotle  the 
Aristotelism  of  the  schools.  The  Platonism,  indeed, 
of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  taking  its  interpretation  rather 
from  Proclns  and  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrians, 
would  hardly  have  offended  Julian  himself  by  any  ob- 
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imjmsitorg  Bordered,  tl.  M.    Sipalkd 

mm  PferaM,TlL40. 
hutUuUs  of  dbarleinafiM,  H.  491. 
JnMititUt  tit  Jmtiidui,  ■wks  no  men- 

tfOQ  of  ChrfaiiiAnity,  I.  490. 
JnMrreefuNUf  raUgiottfl,  ▼!.  67. 
hdtOeetwU  morviiMnbi,  It.  179;  t.  8M. 
InUrdUi  al  Borne,  It.  966.    Oommaoded 

bj  Beek«t,  894.    la  Fnnee.  644.    Ter- 

it»ro(;646.    Rated,  663.    In  Bnftend, 

T.  97.    Ifltoli  or,  28.    In  Oennanjr, 

Tti.  198.    fbctw  oir,  Ttti.  188.    DuoMd, 
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JbvMttfarvJU.  416.    Lay,  Ibrbidden  by 

Gregory  TIT.,  416.    Settled  by  Henry 

T.  and  Pope  Paeefaal  U.  Jt.  96.    8et< 

tied   by   ooBcordat   of    Wormt,    146. 

Qaeelkm  of  In  BogUnd,  804. 
Jtaekhm,  Abbot  hie  "  Sternal  Goepel,'* 

—  propheoiee,  tU.  29. 
Joanna  of  Napiee,  lii.  148.    Appeals  to 

Riemia^d. 
Joanna  Tl,  lit  Naples,  her  eondnet  to 

riral  Popee,  tH.  M9.    Is  put  to  death, 

361. 
Job,  book  «i;  Oregoxy  the  Great  on,  IL 

JokaniHmt^  Wtug  of  Bn^gatia,  hJs  TtoCory 
at  Adrlanople,  t.  128.  Pope  Innooent^s 
letter  to  —  hb  reply,  194. 

John^  St.,  knights  of.  rlTals  of  Templan, 
▼i.  887.    Conquer  Bhodes,  880. 

John  I.,  Pope,  ambassador  to  Oonstantl- 
Doplr.  1.  440.  His  InstmotlODS  flmm 
Theodorlo,  441.  Results  of  his  mis- 
sion aneertsin,  443.  Impflwnment 
of,  and  death,  443. 

John  II.,  i.  468.  Reoetres  embas^  firom 
AMt,468. 

John  III.,  reinstates  bishops  In  Gaol,  1. 
476.    Intereedes  with  Narses,  476. 

John  IV.,  tf .  278. 

John  v..  11.  287. 

John  Tl.,  U.  290. 

John  Til.,  n.  290. 

/^An  Till.,  restores  Ph6tln8,ffi.  87.  His 
position,  81.  Orovns  Oharles  the  Bald 
Emperor,  82.  His  alarm  at  Saracens, 
84.  His  war  with  Napiee,  89.  Pays 
tribnto  to  Ssoraoens.  00.  Seised  by 
Lambert  ~  flies  to  nanoe,  91.  Galls 
council  <^  Troyee,  92.  Orowns  Louis 
the  Stammerer  ^nls  flreqoent  exoom- 
municatlons,  96.  Adopts  Boeo,  Duke 
of  Lombardy,  94.  Bndearors  to  as- 
semble council  at  Pavia,  96.  Bxoom- 
munleatee  Anspert,  Archbishop  of 
BfUan.  96.  Crowns  Charles  the  FM 
Bmperor,  97.  Proposes  to  massacre 
the  Saraoeos,  96.  Writes  to  Charles 
the  Fat— his  <leath,  99.  Conspira<7 
It,  100.  '  *^      ^ 


JohmlX.,m.VX 
JM»  X.,  tbo  pH«B0«r  of  1 
160.     Trsnslated  from  BatfroBa, " 


Berangar,   161. 

—  his  eoaiest  with  Us  ^ii. 
His  fanpriMMuaent   aad    '    " 


168. 
166. 

J^kn  XI.,  son  of  Ibros^  tt.  167.  Ib- 
Mtoaaed  by  Alberie,  169.    His  Aeal^ 

JM«  Xn.,  iO.  176.  Crowns  Otho  I^  17B. 
His  treachery,  179.  FUea  fron  flnsiii. 
180.  Cited  to  appear— safeaes,  IB. 
His  retQm  to  Rome,  and  death,  184. 

John  Xlll.,  expelled  by  Romsoss,  BL  181 
Beetored  by  Otho  I.,  186. 

John  XIY.,  imprisoned  by  Bnnlfhiln 
hto  death,  ill.  189. 

John  XT.,  m.  191. 

John  XTI.     Set  PhilMathna. 

John  XTU.,  fli.  833. 

John  XTni.,  m,  223. 

John  XIX.,  crowns  Ueoiy  m.,  iL  937. 

John  XXI.,  Ti.  184.  Stories  iwaidl^ 
Us  death,  186. 

JMa  XXII.,  election  ol^Ttt.  18.  Hlspia- 
Tions  history.  Id.  BsffeMphea  Pope 
dom  at  Arignon  —  aapointa  Oei  iWmIi, 
31.  His  brieft  to  Kmeh  Klw,  31 
His  belief  in  magie,  94.  His  avarin, 
61.  Peiseontes  Spixituallsta,  66.  BaB 
against  Franeiscana,  69.  His  ItaHaa 
poUoy,  71.  Leacuo  with  Bobett  e# 
Naples,  72.  Process  agalast  Loois  ef 
Bavaria,  76.  Bxcoamnmieates  Qa- 
leaan  Tiseonti,  78 ;  and  Leob,  1%. 
His  lesffne  with  Chariea  the  Byr,  80l 
His  deposition  declared,  101.  Ce» 
rain  his  bctei^  107, 
the  Tisoonti, 


praynsitt  his  belaiL  VK 
with  the  Tisoonti,  te. 
of  his  enemies,  UO. 
eey,  118.  ERs 
Freneh  Klmtyllr 
and  death,  m.  His  ^ 
naU^,^9.  His  ohamctar,  130. 
/a4tt  XXin.  (Balthasar  Goan^  at  Pin. 
▼ii.  820.  Character  oC;  828.  Pievmn 
history,  830.  Legate  at  Bolo^iia,  8Ml 
His  election,  881  Quan^  with  Ladis- 
laus  of  Napiee,  887.  Conents  to  Ooua- 
eU.8«S.  His  interview  with  a^sanai, 
84d.  His  Journey  to  Coostoaca,  480L 
Hto  policy,  484.  His  raeepttoo  ofHnas 
444.  His  supremacy  in  the  Conacil, 
448.  Threatening  signs  against,  464. 
His  cession  demaDded,  46i.  Clisips 
against,  460.  Promiaes  to  abdieals. 
461.  Demands  npon,  461  Intmite 
with  Sgismund,  467.  rhght,  461 
Letter  to  Council,  470.  At  SrhaJThaa. 
sen — his  complaints,  471  His  can- 
duet  and  weakneMK  474  At  Pribeaxg 
477.    Burrsndets,  479.    ""    * 
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■MDt,  480.  li&akfai  twatient  of,  606. 
BnbmMi  to  Pope  Marlla  Y.,  636.  Is 
named  Oardiiial  —  omm  at  flor«no«, 

^^n  of  Bn|^d,  hii  MOMrfon^  t.  16. 
Diroron  his  wife  and  nuurlea  oabella, 
16.  War  with  PhlUp  Anfimtas  —  fliw 
to  Brndand,  18.  His  Ion  of  Normaa- 
dy,  20.  Hi*  quarrel  with  Innocent 
III.,  21.  Oppnmm  elei^r,  28.  Bx- 
eommnnie«ted«  80.  Hit  IbUj  and 
profliga^  81.  Declared  depoeed,  82. 
OoUeeta  fbrcee,  88.  Hie  deeperatlon 
—  threatens  to  embraoe  Mohamme- 
danism, 84.  His  weaknees,  86.  Sub- 
mits to  Papal  Legato,  86.  Sorrendevs 
■nfl^d  to  Pope,  87.  His  absolution, 
48.  Beeond  sorrender  <^  the  realm, 
46.  Gonciliatee  the  eler^,  47.  Sup- 
ported !>▼  Pope.  48.  Signs  Magna 
Charta,  60.  ReieaMd  from  oath  bv 
Pope,  61.  His  war  with  Barons,  68. 
Deara  and  character,  68.  His  sur- 
render of  realm  deeUured  void  by  Par- 
liament, Tii.  868. 

Jbhn  IM^,  L  824. 

John,  Bishop  of  Antloch.  attempts  to  ap- 
pease Nestorlan  strli»,  t.  228.  AtOonn- 
eil  of  Bphesufl.  287.  Resists  Oyrll  and 
Memnon,  288.  His  league  with  Oyrll, 
248.  Alienates  his  own  supporters, 
260.   lafbroes  their  submission,  261. 

JbAfi,  Imperial  Oommissaryat  Bphesus, 
L  241.  Arrests  the  contendiog  pre- 
lates, 212. 

JcJm,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  i.  887. 

704i»  of  Otopadocia,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  ambition,  i.  tfO.  Unirersal 
BMiop,  11.  7a 

John,  of  Damascus,  his  orlglnjli. 
Writes  against  Iconoclasm,  820. 
three  orations,  821. 

John^    Archbishop  of  Rarenna, 
Nicolas  I.,  iU.  m.    forced  to  submit, 

John  Oresoentlus,  Patridan  of  Rome,  UL 

224. 
John  of  Salisbary,  Mend  of  Beoket,  It. 

WD:  ▼«.  241.    His  advice  to  Beeket, 

It.  862.    AtCaBtorbury,414. 
John  of  OxfbnL   ambasMidor   at  Wura- 

burg.  It.  864.     Bzcommunlcated   by 

Beelcet,  860.    His  intrigues  at  Rome, 

874.    At  Benevento,  m.     Reinstates 

Beeket,  408. 
Jkhnj  Khig  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Wsst^. 

801.    Hb  qoarrel  with  Frederick  ll., 

806. 
John,  Prince  of  Naples,  tI.  619. 
John  of  Bohemia  InTades  Italy,  tU.  118, 

146.    Slain  at  Crecy,  147. 
JoinriUo,  Seneschal  of  St.  Louis,  t1.  20. 
ManUy  of  Jerusalem,  marries  Frederick 

n.  T.8n2     Her  death,  881 


818. 


nux 

lona.fL.'m, 

Jojpfpa  ooenpled  by  fiedeiiek  n.,  t.  8B3. 

Jouph,  Patriareh  of  0<»istontlnople.  his 
Tanlty,  tHI.  20.  His  reoeption  ai  Pev- 
rara.    28.     Indlgnitlse    to,   80.     Hk 

Ireland^  otkpol  grant  of  to  Henry  II.,  It 
264.  Kxamination  of  Templars  In,  tI 
468. 

irtnautj  Bishop  of  Tienne,  i4>peasee  strifi 
about  Bsster,  1.  66. 

^ene,  U.  880.  Bmoress,  8^  VkTon 
image-worship,  842.  Summons  Ooun- 
eUatNloM.846.  Her  intrigues  against 
her  son,  862.  Seises  and  blinds  him, 
864. 

Msh  Ibunders  of  monasteries,  U.  246. 

Jhnm-Saule,  a  Saxon  idol,  destroyed  1^ 
Charlemagne,  11.  477. 

^on  age  of  Christianity,  IU.  164. 

Isaac  Angelns,  Bastem  emperor,  t.  98, 98. 

iiKi6«^  of  Sogland,  Bmpreas,  t.  410. 

hidore  of  Pelusiura,  I.  248. 

Itidore  of  Roesano.  tUI.  76. 

hUp,  Simon,  Areholshop,  founds  Oanter* 
bury  HaU,  Til.  862. 

Italian  clergy  In  Bngland,  t.  816,  627. 
Popular  threats  agsinst.  817. 

Italimn  defenders  of  Bonifeoe  Yin.,  tI. 
480. 

Italian  houses  of  Papal  origin,  tUI.  487, 
488. 

Italian  language  at  Court  of  Frederick 
II.,  T.  804.    OfBoocaoeto,Tiil.848. 

Italian  nobles,  lawlessness  of.  Hi.  86. 

iita/im  poUtios,  Til.  71.  (Time  cT  Niedai 
v.),  Tiii.  106. 

iialum  prelates,  Ul.  170.  DsoUm  of  their 
power.  Till.  111. 

Italian  sohoohnen,  Till.  264. 

Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths,  I.  408 
luTaded  by  Lombards,  476:  U.  89. 
Papal  policy  fetal  to,  i.  477.  Mo- 
nasticlsm  in,  11.  20.  Weakened  by 
Byaantine  conquest,  41.  Orerrnn  by 
Lombards,  74.  loTaded  by  Sanoens, 
HI.  18.  State  of  (10th  c^tury),  160. 
Southern  stote  of  (11th  century),  276. 
Northern,  Tiolent  contests  in,  848. 
OUmato  of,  fetal  to  <3«nnan  popes, 
867.  Married  clergy  in.  878.  Stato 
of,  at  sonessinn  of  Innocent  HI.,  tt. 
47d.  Becomes  subject  to  papal  power, 
482.  Strife  in  cities  of,  t.  a»6.  Stato 
of  (18th  century),  804.  Stoto  of  (time 
of  Urban  lY.JL  tI.  84.  Wars  in,  tL 
179.  Arrest  of  Templars  In,  tL  469. 
Afhlrs  of  (time  of  Clement  T.),  612 
Steto  of,  after  death  of  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg, 624.  Defection  of  from  Louis 
of  BaTarIa,  Tit.  106.  Stato  of  (ttme  of 
Urban  V).  211,  214  ;  (Oratory  XI.), 
219.  AnUpapal  league  ln,aD.  Stato 
of  in    papal  schism.  267.     Stoto  sf 
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(MaHIn  T.),  8BS.  Orcat  htmmm  ci, 
fULlTS.  StMMOl,  voder  priDOM,  487. 

"  hhmmry  of  tiM  tool  to  Ood.**  tUI.  274. 

hMUt  (▲.».  1300k  Tt  »4.  PUgiinu  to, 
886.  Brery  flftt«th  jtmt,  tU.  189,  Ifift. 
Its  Mlebntton,  186.  Irrecular,  pro- 
eteioMd  by  UrbM  TI.,  »£  HekTlnr 
BoolfrM  UL,  278.  Komeroiu  attoad- 
mac*  M(A.D.  1460),  Titt.  106. 

Jmiautm^  its  bold  al  Romo,  i.  60,  68. 
DlfpUyed  in  the  Olemontin*,  61. 

Jttdfwunt,  LMt,  GoUm  oo,  tIU.  880. 

MS<4,  Mcond  wllb  orLoula  th«  Pfanu,  U. 
laa.  AoeoMd  of  adultery,  682.  Ocn- 
Mllad  to  becom*  a  nan,  Mb.  Deetarad 
teoooant,  686.  A  priMmor.  6il.  Ro- 
■to««d  to  her  hiuband,  646.  Beooo- 
«Um  Looit  to  Lothair,  6&. 

Jiii«m,  Bmperor,  1. 107. 

AtfMHHK,  Bishop  of  JBolaoa,  founder  of 
8emi-P»la«UDliqn,  1. 186.  His  hietorr 
— depoeed  by  Pope  Zosimiu,  186, 186. 
ftdle  and  penecatkm  of,  187.  Last 
years  and  deaUi,  188. 

JmInu  I.,  Pope,  1. 100. 101. 

Jmrupnidem*^  ChrisUan,  i.  479, 48L 

Jmitprudtnea,  Bodesiaftical,  i.  642. 

Jusimy  Bmperor,  his  Ignonuaoe,  L  420. 
AdbMis  to  (Aalcedonian  oonooil  — 
eloeei  the  forty  years'  scliiBm,  480. 
PerMontes  Aliens,  440. 

Justin  II.,  saperaedes  Narses,  i.  476. 

Jimtiitaw,  remes  gieatiieei  of  Rome,  I. 
4A0.  Chaiaoter  of — sabeerrieooe  to 
■mprees  Theodora,  460.  Wars,  462. 
His  oonqnest  of  Africa,  468.  Inter- 
course  with  Italy,  467,  460.  His  con- 
quest of  Italv,  461.  His  theological 
intorfecenoe,  4».  Dispnteswith  Pope 
Yicllias,  467-470.     Bnildii«s  of,  tUL 

Jmttimian's  code.  i.  488;  Till.  420.  Was 
Christian,  I.  486.  Asserts  orthodoxy 
—  regulations  for  cleiay,  486.  Bishops, 
487.    !ioaasteries74i»r 

Justimiam's  Institutes,  purely  Bcunan,  1. 
480  Silence  about  Ohristlanity,  400. 
On  Slarery,  481.  On  Parental  Power, 
486, 604.  On  Bfarriage,  406.  On  Gon- 
oubina«e,608.    lofimtieide,  606.   Her- 

Jusitniam  II.,  Bmperor,  deposed,  tt.  288 ; 
and  restored.  290. 
•UM,  nephew 


lew  of  Justin,  sssisslnel 
Titallanus.  i.  481. 
ifapswa/tt.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  281. 


Kmmeeif  Saltan  of  Egypt,  negotiates  with 
Fnderick  H.,  t7104.  ffis  policy  In 
4yria,868.    His  treaty  with  IMeriek, 


KemwUj  k,  Tboaae,  ffKL  9B7. 
EJuduL  hia  ▼fetoiy  otw  ito 

r*«oaroe,  King  of  FlKsia,  rmects  ] 

Inn,  «.  14671^-    Pi^afl  bj  1 

lius,  147. 
Kings  in  Western  Bozope  I 

ii.407. 
Kirkskol.tLV^ 
Kiss  of  peace,  iv.  896. 
Knighthood^  Ir.  66.    BeHgloas  tuimiis 

niesof;67. 
KnighUy  tlfts  four,  of  Henry  II.,  ir.  413 

Their  altercation    witb    Beeket^   4U. 

Murder  him.  416.    Tbeir  ihte,  418. 
jKorojh  doabte  of  itoaathentldtar,  a.  Bl 

Becomes  Intoleranft  to  Jews,  IM.  Oom 


maods  war  againM  nnbeifatf 

mm,  UL 

Korsishitos,  the  tribe  of  Mobm 

■«**•. 

LndisJawt,  Kkif  of  Naptea,  his  poH^aa 
Rome,  Ttt.  2BB.  Repulsed  from  Earns. 
296.  8eooad  attempt  290.  His  Intn- 
enee  over  Oregory  XXH,  800.  In  Boms, 
801.  Protects  Gn«ory  XU.,  826.  Oe- 
cupies  Rome,  827.  IWfcated  at  Boaea 
Seooa,  881.  His  traa^  with  Jeha 
XXIII.,  886.  Plunders  Rone,  888 
Ui«  death,  844. 

Lnmb^rt,,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  plundia 
Rome.  ifi.  87.  Aflristo  John  TUL, 
aitafaist  Naples,  88.  ffis  TMsBee  t» 
the  Pope,  91. 

Lambert,  son  of  Gnldo,  elalntt  kJMJci 
ofltaly,iii.l07,106. 

LomAert,  Duke  of  Tuseaoiy,  ffi.  IflB. 
Seised  and  blinded  by  Uv«h  of  Prsv- 
eoce,  168. 

Lambert  of  Hectifield,  v9i.388. 

Landowners,  eoelesiaedoal,  Tifl.  148. 

Lan/ranc  oopoaes  Beraigar,  iiL  286.  At 
Bee,  {▼.  290.  Made  Primate  of  Bar 
land,  801.    Hto  death,  808. 

LangUtnd,  supposed  autborr  of  flM 
Plonghman*s  Viaioa,  tIIL  878. 

Langtony  Simon,  ArehMsbop  of  Teck,  t. 
64. 


LonffoN.  Stephen,  made  Av^bWwp  ef 
Oanterbnry  by  Pope,  ▼. 
by  King  JiAui, 


^ 


Mrty,  48.    Beaiats  Papal   Lasal^  41 
His  oonduet  in  contest  widt  Bareos, 


60.    At  Rome,  66. 
leans,  200. 


Supports 


LaMgMar««T  new,  &Tor  raUgk>ns  ae*^ 
ment,  ▼.  286.    Modem.  tUL  886,  481 

Bagllsh,886.    ItaT'       —     

and  Teutonic.  860. 

Langus  dHHl,  Ttti.  866. 


1 
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lmmm409.  b«rMiM  in,  t.  161.  IImi* 
MKSoLieS.    Stele  of;  16A. 

LamMO  oT BfiUn,  iii.  810. 

LaotL  contropwiy  «boaft  at  fWirlhigi,  L 
S.  At  Rome,  88.  8p«iieh  Blelopf 
Among  the,  80. 

Laumn  Goniidl  (Seeond),  iii.  397.  8et- 
tlee  PiHpel  eleettooe,  296.  Oondemne 
BerenfarofToaMfdOO.  (Tlilrd),  Mene 
«t,4M;iT.U6.  Uodir  InnooMit  n., 
175.  Deoreee  of,  177.  Oonderanf  Ar> 
iioldorBi«Mia,m  (roarth),T.2U. 
Sceiot  history  of,  212. 

Lalm  Chriatendom,  ehnrohet  in,  iOL 
410. 

Latm  ChriiOani^  oompered  with  Oxeek, 
L  26,  26.  Iii  maiD  eontronay,  that 
cfgmoeandfiee-wiU,27.  Its  Imperial 
chaiaeker,  28.  Its  centra  the  Roman 
PonMfleate,  4L  Unity  of  ite  history, 
42.  Spoehe  In  its  hirtory.  42,  47. 
Aroee  In  AMoa,  66.  lertollian,  its 
flxat  gieat  writer,  67.  Oyprlan,  its 
parent,  81.  Unity  of;  gradoaUy  estab- 
lished, 87.  Its  domtailon  arose  away 
from  Rome,  128.  Was  anti-Pelacian — 
its  tendeoey  to  prsdestJoarJanism,  171; 
and  to  sacerdotalism,  172.  Indilfcrent 
to  ■istem  disputes,  200.  Its  three 
neat  Vathers  —  its  two  first  founders, 
809.  Qermany  conrerted  to,  IL  280. 
At  Gonstantlikople,  t.  106.  WeakMSS 
oi;  280.    Oahninates,  TiU.  99.    Its  ap- 


pointed  worit,  100.  Learned  aos  oL 
176.  Its  stimigth  and  ▼«  "^  — 
lafliience  o£;  in  France,  861. 


and  THalHsr,  188. 


406.  Authority  of 
487  Ite  enduring  power,  486,  460: 
Its  strength  and  weakness,  £00.  Its 
intolersnoe  —  oUectlTenses  oi;  601, 602. 
Tendencies  of;  608. 

tMm  Church,  separation  of  from  Qreek, 
L  97.  In  Oonstantiiwpla,  t.  121. 
Jealousies  in,  122. 

tMtim  Impirs.    &«  Bmplrs. 

LdUin  language,  preTaleoce  of  in  Western 
Ohuioh,  i.  27,  647.  Use  of  in  the 
Church,  iiL  124.  UnlTerssl  language, 
Tiii.  100.  Maintained  by  ChrisSmity, 
288.  Has  dischaiged  its  mission,  884. 
Late,  barbarism  of,  848.  Religious 
terms  in,  861.    Disuse  of,  488. 

Lalm  mooastioism,  energy  of,  i.  26. 

Jjotin  race  retains  its  hold  on  Church, 
I.  866.  Nations  descended  firom,  riii. 
460,600. 

iMwrintiuSy  rival  of  Symmaohus  tot 
Papaoy,  i.  860.  R<^ted  by  Theod- 
orio,  4i7.  Bxeites  tumulto  at  Rome, 
4l5? 

trnmemimt^  Bishop,  succeeds  Augiutlne 
at  Canterbury,  iL  186. 

C^aoowr,  capture  of — crueltlee  on  the 
eaptivia,  T.  208 


Lawy  three  systems  of,  i.488. 

eyof;T.  888. 
Lotos  of  Theodoric  aod  Aehalario.  i.  616. 

Ostrcgothie.616.    Lombard,  617.   Bur* 

gundian  and  Visigoth,  618.    8aUe,  619. 

Against  heratios,  t.  884. 
Lawyers,  Vreneh,   ▼.  241,  807.     Biased 

against  Templars,  478. 
LeamvM  becooiee  independent  of  Chureh, 

L^twin  preaches  to  the  Sazonf .  ii.  476. 

Ls£al«s,  prsachers  of  crusade,  ii.  ^.  Al 
Beeaooon,  It.  276.  Of  Alexander  III., 
Beeket's  appearance  before,  879.  Meet 
Henry  n.,m  Their tohibltlonaAinst 
Beeket,881.  In  Qermaoy,  616.  Their 
contest  with  Prorenua  heresy,  ▼.  168. 
Th^  demands  on  Count  Raymond, 
197.  In  Sogland.  818,  816.  Peacefd 
character  of;  riii.  162. 

LifociM  to  the  Roman  Church,  i.  118. 

LegnuU,  growth  of,  and  importance,  ii. 
90.  Wers  not  mere  frauds,  108.  Of 
Saints,  TiU.  216.  Popular,  Latinised, 
806.    Represented  in  action,  816. 

Lefnamo,  battle  of,  ir.  488. 

Lneesttr,  WyclUBsm  at,  tIL  406. 

Lto  1.,  Pope,  the  Qreat,  his  preaching,  1. 
66.  His  pontificate  and  gnatness,  268 
His  early  distinction  and  election,  266. 
Prsaches  on  Roman  sufwemacr,  260. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  268.  De- 
nounces Manicheans,  260.  ffis  contest 
with  Hilarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  278. 
Hto  letter  to  Bishops  of  Tienoe.  274. 
His  authority  upheld  by  Valentinlan 
m.,  276.  Appealed  to  In  Kutychian 
question,  286.  His  letter  to  Vlariaans 
against  Butyches,  288.  Rejects  sen- 
tence of  Bphesian  Synod,  291.  His 
letter  read  at  Chalcedon,  298.  His 
adulation  of  Bsstem  Rmperors— am- 
bassador to  Attila.  298,  99.  Success 
of  his  embassy,  801.  Ooes  to  meet 
Oenserie,804.    His  death,  809. 

Lto  Ily  ii.  287. 

L«o  m.,  ii.  464.  Attempt  to  mutilate — 
his  Tisit  to  Charlemagne,  466,  466. 
iargee,468.    '^ 


Clears  himself  of  ohargee,  4 
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Charlemane  emperor,  468.  His  aUi- 
•aoe  with  Charlemagne,  461.  His  mag 
nifioence,  612.  His  danger  ttom  insur- 
rection, 618.    His  death,  618. 

L«o  lY.,  iii.  18.  Strengthens  Roman  Ibr- 
tlficattons,  20. 

Leo  v.,  iii7l66. 

Leo  Vm.,  made  Pope  by  Otho  I.,  Ui.  188. 
Dies,  186. 

Leo  IX.  (Bruno),  Bishop  of  Toul— his 
piety,  iii.  240.  His  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
241.  His  election  aod  refonns,  248, 
244.  Yisitation  beyond  the  AIpe,  247. 
His  Tislons,  249.  Visits  France,  249. 
Consecrates  St.  Remi'e  chureh,  holds 
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the  conscience,  and  bj  their  common  interests  in  keep- 
ing mankind  in  slavery,  their  allies,  their  ministen, 
their  rulers ;  yet,  from  that  hour,  the  Popes  most  en- 
coontar  more  dangerous,  pertinacious,  unconqoenUe 
antagonists  than  the  Hohenstaufens  and  Bavarians,  the 
Henrys  and  Fredericks  of  old.  The  sacerdotal  casie 
must  recede  from  authority  to  influence.  Here  they 
would  mingle  into  the  general  mass  <^  sode^,  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  become  cit- 
izens, subjects,  fathers  of  fiunilies,  and  fulfilling  the 
common  duties  and  relaticms  <^  life,  work  more  pro- 
foundly  beneficial,  moral,  and  rdigious  eflfects.  T1bef« 
they  would  still  stand  in  a  great  degree  apart,  as  a  sep- 
arate, unmingling  order,  yet  submit  to  public  opinioo, 
if  exercising  control,  themselves  under  strcmg  controL 
This  great  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  at  a  much  later 
period  was  to  be  stripped  with  ruder  and  more  remone- 
less  hands  of  their  power,  their  rank,  thdr  wealth; 
they  were  to  be  thrust  down  from  their  high  {daces,  to 
become  stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Th^  great  strei^;th, 
Monasticism,  in  some  kingdoms  was  to  be  abolished  fay 
law,  which  they  could  not  resist ;  or  it  wa»  only  tolei^ 
ated  as  useful  to  the  education,  and  to  the  charitable 
necessities  of  mankind  ;  almost  everywhere  it  sunk  into 
desuetude,  or  lingered  as  the  last  earthly  re0(»t  of  the 
world-weary  and  despondent,  the  refuge  of  a  rare  fimat- 
idsm,  which  now  excites  wonder  rather  than  wi^ 
q)read  emulation.  From  Nicolas  V.,  seated,  as  it  were, 
on  its  last  summit,  the  Papal  power,  the  Hierarchical 
system,  commences  its  visible  decline.  Latin  Christi- 
anity had  to  cede  a  large  portion  of  its  realms,  which 
became  the  more  flourishing,  prosperous,  intellectual 
portion  of  the  world,  to  TeuUmic  Christianity.     It  had 
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hereafter  to  undergo  more  fierce  and  fiery  trials.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  future  doom,  one  thing  may  be 
asserted  without  fear,  it  can  never  again  be  the  univer- 
sal Christianity  of  the  West. 

I  pretend  not  to  foretell  the  Aiture  of  Christianity , 
but  whosoever  believes  in  its  perpetuity  (and  to  disbe- 
lieve it  were  treason  against  its  Divine  Author,  apostasy 
from  his  faith)  must  suppose  that,  by  some  providential 
law,  it  must  adapt  itself,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  with 
such  wonderful  versatility,  but  with  a  faidifbl  con- 
servation of  its  inner  vital  spirit,  to  all  vicissitudes 
and  phases  of  msm's  social,  moral,  intellectual  being. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  a  recent  theory  (of  M. 
Comte)  that  man  is  to  become  all  intellect ;  and  that 
religion,  residing  rather  in  the  imagination,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  conscience,  is  to  wither  away,  and  cede 
the  whole  dominion  over  mankind  to  what  is  called 
**  positive  philosophy."  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the 
mathematical  millennium  of  M.  Comte  (at  all  events 
we  have  centuries  enough  to  wait  for  it)  than  in  the 
religious  millennium  of  some  Jndaizing  Christians. 

Latin  Christianity  or  Papal  Christianity  (which  is 
Latin  Christianity  in  its  full  development),  whatever 
it  may  be  called  with  least  offence,  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be,  it  can  never  again  be,  the  exclusive,  the  para- 
mount, assuredly  not  the  universal  religion  of  enlightr 
ened  men.  The  more  advanced  the  civilization,  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  more  need  of  Christian- 
ity. All  restrictive  views,  therefore,  of  Christianity, 
especially  if  such  Christianity  be  at  issue  with  the 
m(»ul  sense,  and  with  the  progressive  reason  of  man, 
are  urged  with  perilous  and  fearful  responsibility. 
Better  Christianity  vague  in  creed,  defective  in  pcdity, 
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!•  to  dMtb  PrlaoUliia,  i. 
AMMsliMiM  Yalflntintap — mar- 
1,806.  Blahi,804. 
itUrimmt,  a  mook.  <h>IMMI  Monotbelit- 
Im,  U.  274.  His  ernel  treatment  by 
OonataM,S81. 
Mmm,  Suctity  of;  U.  196.  Mohun- 
med^s  flight  from,  128.  Taken  by 
Mohammed,  m.   Beoomee  hto  capital, 
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480. 
MnHeal  infloeDoe,  tUL  185. 
Mtdki,  Ooono  da',  Ttii.  481. 
Utdkins  introdoeed  among  Arabs,  vlii. 
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Miracles  of  St.  Benedict, 
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Moadhin^  Sultan  of  Damaecus,  t.  846 
His  rivalry  with  Sultan  Kameel,  858. 
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problem,  ii.  U9.  His  early  life,  122. 
His  call  to  prophecy,  128  His  Tisious, 
124.  DiTine  mission,  125.  Slow  prog- 
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flight  (Hegira)— receiTed  at  Medina, 
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mast  walk  not  by  the  light  of  their  own  conscience, 
but  by  foreign  guidance ;  that  the  Clergy  are  more 
than  messengers  with  a  mission  to  keep  np,  with  con- 
stant reiteration,  the  tmths  of  the  Grospel,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  special  study  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  to  minister  in  the  simpler  ordinances 
of  religion,;  that  they  have  absolute  power  to  release 
from  sins :  without  omniscience  to  act  in  the  place  of 
the  Omniscient.  This,  which,  however  disguised  or 
softened  off,  is  the  doctrine  of  Latin,  of  medisBval,  of 
Papal  Christianity,  has  become  offensive,  presumptu- 
ous ;  to  the  less  serious,  ludicrous.  Of  course,  as  the 
relative  position  of  the  Clergy,  once  the  sole  masters 
of  almost  all  intellectual  knowledge,  law,  history,  phi- 
losophy, has  totally  changed,  their  lofty  pretensions  jar 
more  strongly  against  the  common-sense  of  man.  Even 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  is  no  secret 
Jind  esoteric  doctrine,  no  mystery  of  which  they  are  th« 
sole  and  exclusive  hierophants. 

Toleration,  in  truth  —  toleration,  which  is  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  theory  of  Latin  Christianity  — 
has  been  forced  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, even  among  many  whose  so-called  immutable 
creed  is  in  its  irrevocable  words  as  intolerant  as  ever. 
What  was  proclaimed  boldly,  nakedly,  without  reserve, 
without  limitation,  and  as  implicitly  believed  by  little 
less  than  all  mankind,  is  now,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  hardly  asserted  except  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  or  ft*om  a  gallant  resolution  not  to  shrink 
from  logical  consequences.  Wherever  publicly  avowed 
or  maintained,  it  is  thought  but  an  odious  adherence  to 
Ignorant  bigotry.  It  is  believed  by  a  still-diminishing 
few  that  Priest,  Cardinal,  Pope  has  the  power  o^  ir- 
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Roman  power  larivea  under  JnsHnks,  1. 
449. 

Roman  supremacy.  qnssMon  ef;  L  8M. 

Roman  territory,  deprsdattooa  of  mMm 
in,llL86. 

Aomone*  of  the  Rose.  yi^Tb. 

Romanet  poetry,  Tin. 
861. 

Romanuqu*    arohiteetora,     TflL 
Transalpine,  486. 

Romans  welcoote  Belisarina,  1.  461. 
6ato  of  by   Mobammaiana     II 


867.    Utttgosgas 


iifa>R 


m 


■iMj  of;  ML    8iWMukr«  tfS.    BiM 
agfttattt  Nonnana,  4M.    BIm  against 
f  Jr.  JuiL 


against 
Zhcir  irar  wUb 
HmutT.,  306.  (tnacxal  with  PaMbal 
n^  m.  BiM  against  InnootDt  H., 
M9.  Imrtta  Bmperor  €<mzad,  240. 
Beted  Bona  againat  Lndtts  II.,  248. 
Bmbaa^j  to  Vzadniok  Barbarofsa,  271. 
Balsa  comoit  —aappwoicd  by  Vxadar- 
Ick  DarbarosM,  2T8.  DelAtad  by  tsoopa 
of  VndoriolL.  422.  ThairrabalUon and 
inaolMiOfl,  4w.  Proeiun  destrnotlon  at 
Towalnm,  448.  Btae  against  Otho  IT., 
«».  Againat  Chragory  IX.,  ▼.  846. 
flaklaoaaa  or-<tlM&  aomi^  to  Yitar- 
bo,  404.  Babal  against  Gragozy  DC., 
406.  Sobmit,  407.  Damand  a  Bomaa 
»opa,Til.280. 

BonummM^  gorwnor  of  Boaza,  hia  tnach- 
«ty  a^l^MalMy.  U.  156. 

it  ait,  tha  airazoh  In,  waa  originally 
Oiaak,  i.  64.  Infloenoe  of  the  same  o^ 
128.  8iagaarbyAlai<c,M».  Oapitn- 
]a«aa,160.  AdmitB  Attaloa.  162.  &inl 
atoai  at  and  CMtnre,  16&.  8aak  oL 
IMT  Ifitigated  by  Christianity,  166, 
167.  Bamaina  Ohriscian— netoration 
of,  161.  Deatruetion  of  waa  partial— 
OMtora  of  tended  to  Papal  c^tneaa, 
101,  168.  Bnmored  eonspiraeiea  in, 
484.  8aoottd  eaptnra  by  Qoths,  472. 
■ociaaiaaHaal  aapiemai^  of*  644.  Ap- 
paala  to,  646.  Plague  and  fiunine  at, 
0. 62.  State  of,  at  Qragoiy's  aooaaaion, 
18.  Ingmtltada  of  to  Qiagoiy,  87. 
Oonaeiia  at,  oondemn  leonoolagm.  ii. 
881«888.  AiM»ahyandcnaaltieain,488. 
Unaataedatateof,tti.l68.  Attempted 
rapnblinanism  in,  188-186.  Papal,  tor- 
b«laiioa  40,  U.  ai,  618.  Threatened 
bj  Saneeas,  iU.  84.  Siege  of,  by  Han- 
zy  lY.,  487.  Surrenderad,  482.  8ai^ 
nriaed  and  bnznt  by  Nonnana,  484. 
Bapsblle in, ir. 288, 246.  Itaend,286. 
Placed  nndar  interdict,  266.  Veoality 
of;  428.  PeatilBDoeat,480.  State  of  at 
aooaaalon  of  Innocent  m.  —  sobmia- 
Blonoi;«8.  leads  in,  474.  War  with 
ntariw,  476.  Awurohy  in,  478.  Ba^ 
paeity  of,  ▼.  86.  Takes  part  of  Gonra- 
din,  vL  111.    Dante  on  Imperial  deatl- 


alm  IT.,  6M.  Centra  i^  i»t  nd  M* 
ten,  Till.  126.  Architeotora  c^fil. 
Cburehea  of,  416.  Ghzistlan  azdiltae- 
tore  unknown  In,  486. 

Ra9eeH»t  Nominalistio  doctrines  of.  It 
Utt. 

Rom,  the  Golden,  Til.  464. 

Botharit,  L  617. 

Rotkrady  Bishop  of  Soissons,  Ui.  66.  Ap- 
peals against  HiDomar,  66. 

RudoU'lh,  of  Bnrgnndy.  iii.  227. 

RmioMi  of  Swabia,  riral  of  Henrr  lY., 
Ul.  466.  Elected  —  crowned  at  menta, 
468.  Low  state  of  his  aibirs,  477.  Ao- 
knowla^  king  by  Pope,  481.    Hia 

Bai^  of 'st.  ixancia,  t.  272. 
Miusian  prelatea  at  Ploreooe,  tUI.  88 
BmaaHd,  legate  in  England,  tI.  48. 


au»,Uttlaof,Til.646. 

Sabemut,  i.  78. 

AoMAtoiMa,  Pope,  acouaca  Gragoqr  L  of 

waste,  il.  262;  and  of  loonoclasm,  261. 

His  death,  264. 
Saeerdotal  hierarchy,  Till.  106. 
SagareiH,  Gerard,  of  Parma,  hia  imit*i 

uon  of  the  Apoatlea,  tH.  83.    Hia  ax 

traTaganoea,  f».    Burnt— strange  ae- 

oount  of,  40,  41. 
Stritut,  their  protecting  power,  IL  96. 

Belief  in,  TUi.  204.    Beiflcation  of,  206. 

Calendar  oi;200;  of  the  Eaat  and  Weat, 

210.    General  and  local,  212.  National. 

218.     JTeatiTals  of—  legends  of;  216. 

LiTcs  of.  Terrified,  806.    Buildings  in 

honor  ot,  426. 
Sauset,  Papal  lagate  in  Branea,  ehancter 

of,  Ti  806.    .&raigned,  808.    Impria- 

oned,  310. 
Saladin,  It.  444. 


Saiemo  betrays  Empreaa  Cooatantla,  tr. 

460.    PuniahedbyF         ""    "' 
£b^law,i.61d;  ^.1 


1  bT  Henry  YI.,  464. 


1^  of;  621.  Baaerted  by  Popee,  Til.  16, 
160.  Oalia  on  John  XXTI.  to  return, 
98.  Admita  Louis  of  BaTaria,  98.  RI- 
4nd%  rerohHion  in,  162.  Submits  to 
Pope,  207.  Ita  increasing  eatranirfr- 
ment,  218.  Betum  of  Pope  to,  217. 
Tomultooua  conelaTe  at,  228.  Pro- 
iin,281,282.    Biaturbancea in. 


m^m.  Conndlof(JohnXXin.)  — 
Indfaient  at,  886.  Pillaged  by  Neapol- 
Itana,  888.  Mkerable  condition  of 
.imatin  y.),  628.    Hiav  againat  £uge- 


Sahian  on  chastity  of  the  Tantona,  L 

882. 
Sanckot  King  of  NaTarre,  t.  66. 
Sanction^   Pragmatfo.     <Sm    Pragmatia 

Sanction. 
Sta.  Sophioy  church  of;  Till.  418. 
Sarcuen  ladles  in  court  of  Fvedeikk  II., 

T.aso. 

Saraetns  defeated  by  Lao  the  Anneniao, 
ii.856.  Wars  of  with  TheophUus.  868. 
InTade  Italy.  iU.  18.  Threaten  Bonae, 
84.  Bread  of,  86.  Their  stronghold  on 
the  Garigliano,  161.  DriTen  out  by 
Pope  John  X.,  168.  In  South  Italy, 
276.  ChlTaliy  of,  It.  60.  In  Sicily, 
489.  At  Capua,  t.  874.  In  Manfred' 
service,  ▼!.  91. 
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DtUyt   regMdiDg,    Aeiariatuim, 


AirrflM,  OoaiMll 

SS.    Afldn  of,  T.  448. 
Scntmm^  ThomM  ot    8m  Nleokfl  ▼. 
aaiwu  vMtrj^mmtHh,  tUL  894.    Bar- 

n«atawi  of,  885. 

flbroM.  oiMtlncaf  rival  Po|mi  »ppoint- 

801. 

Aktm  wan  of  CharlainagDe,  11.  473, 
476.  Their  Uoodj  oharaetar,  478. 
Wtn  raUgloiu  vmra,  480.  PiHOMts, 
Moapo  ofTui-  448. 

■umu,  sewre  laws  of  against  vnefaaa- 
tlty,  i.  681.  Their  ooontry,  tt.  478. 
TMr  ei^nltT  to  Uie  Pranks,  474.  Bad 
leeepUon  of  miarionariaa,  476.  Ba- 
ilttMioe  lo  diariemanie,  478.  Com- 
polsory  eouTerrion,  4S0.  Berolt  against 
Henry  !▼.,  iU.  404.  Their  declaration, 
406.  IMbatMl  at  Hohenbuf  ,  400. 
Their  saorilen  at  Hartsburff,  408. 
Their  tna^  with  Henry  V.,  iT.  14S. 

Sbmko,  Arcnbtshop  of  Prairae, 
Hoss,  Tli.  480.  Boms  WyolUli«s 
4tt7  

aekB^hoMtmy  Pope  John  XXili. at, It. 

Scibufii of  «>rty  jears,  i.  881.  ItiolOM, 
481. 

ftAum,  Papal,  UL  838  :iT.  301;  Tii.344. 
Terminated,  Ir.  480.  PeneentioDS 
dorinCjTil.  804.  Attempts  to  tetml- 
nate.  Y78,  878.  Sentence  of  Oooacll 
of  Pisa  on,  817.  IndiflBranoe  to,  TifL 
61. 

SMiek,  Oaspar,  riU.  88. 

SekctastieiMn.  TiiL  884.  lAtln,  386; 
and  MYStldsm,  840.  Orsat  era  of; 
368.  UnproataibleneaB,  S67.  Tsnden- 
to  Pantheism,  879.     Its  deration, 


ehitectaral. 


Si.* 


364.    AU  Mendicants,  366.    Uiab  tt- 
tles,366. 

HekooU  at  Athens  suppressed  hj  Jos- 
tinian,  i.  468.  Monastery,  ir.  188 
Bnglish,  Ttt.  866. 

Seokutiea^  St.,  sister  of  Benedloft,  1. 36. 
Her  death,  84. 

SeoHttt  and  Thomlsts,  Tiii.  380. 

aeoOaii^,  resisto  Bdward  I.,  Tl.  377.  Ap- 
peals to  Pope,  879.  Olalmed  as  flaf  ^ 
Pope,  381.  Olaims  of  England  upon, 
397.  Arrest  of  Templars  io,  466 ;  tiielr 
•xamioation.  468.  JEneas  BytTins's  ae- 
ooont  of,  rlil.  69. 

atois,  reply  to  claims  of  Edward  I.,  ii. 
387.  Abandoned  by  Pone  and  fkeneh 
King,  399. 

.Till.  360 


•»B«a«,tr.4».fli. 
eleny,  tfaslr  OimsmMm  ^k  B» 

SutuSy  John.    Stt  Dona  fleotaB. 
BaOptmny  advaaee  of  luidsr  Iftoolaa  T. 

▼iii.19.    Christian,  4tt.    Bavlnai 

■ast,  464.  PnaBribed  tat  Gt«ek  ObBch, 

466.    Christfan,  In  tbe  West,  46«.   Ar- 
toiml,  tf7.     Bndmaas   e^  40. 
itaL4aO.    lBwood,«71. 
«,  time  of  iBoooent  IIL,^ 

184.  Itsprineipleof  mnloB.18& 
Seas  in  early  Ohristsndom,  Bl  3B7. 
Aenlor  olsrgy,  strife  of  vUh  ■Mnks.fi. 

886;   886.    Their  nal 

sian,  886.    (Vnaee),  < 

ars^ri.  78. 
8$fpikiaHS.    Sm  Toiki. 
Semi'Ptlagian  coattmaiaj, 

with  modentlon,  i.  190. 
Stmt-Bdngianitm.  L  IBi.     BmH«  Ib 

Qanl  andsr  (TaaMsnns,  IflBi    HiiiifclaM 

of,  198. 
9mmtunk^  of  BoaaajL  liL 
Smty  OooneQ  oil  tr.  US. 
'«  SmisMCM  '*  of   Polar  I«aiibnl.  «■. 

388.  -^ 

l.W 
&r/tfom,  T.  888. 
Sgrgimsy  Ilishop  of  Oi)BBlasllBOBla,siBrii 

the  qoestioa  of  Mnnottiallffa^Tl  WB. 

Pop^887.    B^jeets QiiiBiMxtBB Oo«B> 

cU.m    ms  death,  388 
Sergim*  n.,  Pope,  iJL  16. 
Snm$  m.,  takes  rsAac 

111.166.    Deposes  Ohristepbarairfb^ 

oomes  Pope.  167.     Obooad^  of  kk 

Papacy —alleged  vfeea,  ISB. 
AryuM  IT..  Pope.  tt.  381 
ArytM,  Dnke  of  Naplea,  his  IsMoa  wtt 

Saraeens, ill.  88.    Betaij««--kiii^ 

erable  death,  89. 
Afpeni,  symbol  of  Salaa,  vUi,  30L 
AroicM,  Oreek  and  '  "      — 

StvtnMM$%  Popa,  i 

tattjtt.7L 
fliiMfMi,  his  ilo4i  tai 

888.    Mada  Bkhop  of  . 

Degraded,  480. 
Stwai,  ArohUshop  of  Tock,  ti.  46. 
A^brxo,  Ludorioo,  tII.  6M. 
S^frxm^  fcMcto,  wm,  10*.      Daka  «l 

MUaa,106. 
Skepktrdty  Fieaoh  insuigealB.     Sm  Pli» 


widow  of  StUiebo,  F^  lo  d 


'<  iSEe  at  Non''  of  Ab4laid.  It. 

0ic«2MmezUea,ri.ltt.    Vei. 

JSieUituu  ezolnded  flcom  JabUea,'  vi.  3 

Sieaf,  Orieatal  maanefs  in,  ▼.  8w 
Discontent  of  against  Preo^  vL  M6 
Insorreetion  in,  166.  Ownde  iso- 
168.    AAdnflf(£M 


IHDKI. 
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BTni.),S16. 

I  oi;  118,  War  oC.  219. 
Italian  laogiuige  fn,  tU.  840.  Kiof* 
dom  o^  M«  Naplat. 

Bkgfritd,  AMhbishop  of  IfmitB,  Ui.  411. 
cS]]af7ooda*Eifert,41&  HlBfllcfat, 
414.  CalU  ^nod  at  Menti— inttmi- 
datad,419. 

aUgfHtd,  Papal  ArohUdiop  of  Ifmiti, 
It.  OS.    PubUiliM  a  '     ' 

ofOttioIT,680,681. 

3i«MMS  Titt.  100. 

SUmma.  Oonncil  at,  til.  685. 
aUfhii,  Biafaop  of;  tUL  100. 

flMmwuT,  Impwor,  eharaetar  ot  Ttt. 
1».  IntttTtew  with  John  UIH., 
848.  Invites  Hom  to  Oonttanot,  448. 
Anirw  at  Oonatanee,  448.  Hit  portr- 
ty,  4fiO.  Abandoof  Hum,  466.  Ss- 
•waa  for,  468.  DeMna  Pope,  466. 
Intarriaw  with  Popa,  467.  ou  em- 
banraMmant  in  the  matter  of  Hom, 
484.  Hla  declaration  againat  Hom, 
401.  ma  apolocj  t»  Bohemians.  600. 
Hiaoonteat  with  Oaidlnala,  618.  Thkea 
leave  of  GonnoU  of  Oonataaee.  628. 
Sveeeeda  to  Bohemian  orown,  644.  In- 
aurreotion  and  war  agalnat,  646.  Ne- 
fotiatea  with  BohemSaaa,  648.  Hia 
prqgreaa  throoch  Italj.  667.  At 
8Seuia«66S.  ma  coronation,  681.  At 
Oooneil  of  Baale,  682.  Decline  of  hk 
nower,666.    Bis  death,  Tiii.  88, 84. 

BumriMB.  Pope,  eon  of  HonniBdaa,  t 
46L  Degraded  by  llieodora^appeala 
to  Jnatlnian,  468.  Betnma  to  Borne — 


,Pope,l.M.    Donation  of  Oon- 

atantlne  to,  06. 
aihmurll.    fiSMQerbert. 
Afapwon  Stylitea   applied  to  br  Theo- 

doaina,  i.  247.     Hia  aanetftr,  818. 

Death  and  Amend  at  AntSooh,  819. 
Apim  de  Montfbrt  takea  the  Oroaa,  t. 

88.  AtZara,96.  LeaTea the armj,  102. 

Leada  Omaade  againat  hearetloa,  187. 

Liteeted  with  eooqaered  landa,  100. 

Hia  power,  20O.     Hia  eharaoter,  200. 

Thkea  LaTanr,  208.    Hia  aoTeralgn^, 

206.     Qaina  victory  at  Mnret,  208. 

Ohoaen  King  of  Langnedoe  — reaction 

aoaiaat— war  with  yonng  Raymond, 

nS.    Bappraaaea  riainga  in  Tonlonae, 

210.    Beeiegea  Tonlonae,  220l  laalain, 

JbNM  de  Mbntfort,  Bari  of  Leieeeter, 
enoamnnicated,  vi.  88.  Hla  death 
«a  popular  aaint,  lOL  102. 

mmtm  of  Tonmay,  TiU.  247. 

Mwanf,  meaanrea  againat,  iB.  287. 
Pimlanee  of;  244.  (Stoned  by  wealth 
and  power  of  Ohnreh,  870.  Tenda  to 
trnporetiah  the  Ghnioh,  878.  P»pal, 
flL27a 


,  »ope  at  eitlnotlon  of  Bo- 
man  Bmpira,  L  814.  Bemonatatea 
againat  Acaotba,  820.    Death  of;  827. 

atneim.  Pope,laaQee  thelixBt  Denretal, 
i.  110. 

fitencc.  Pope,  i.  260. 

Slavery  recognised  by  Jnatlnian,  1.  40L 
Begolatlotta  ccmceming  -«  prerlona 
midgatlona  of,  408.  Under  barbarle 
lawa,  627.  Qiadnally  changed  lo  s«f> 
dom,  682. 

Aae«a,  their  life  and  peraon  proteeted. 
i.  408.  Mantegea  of,  484.  Trade  in 
waa  legaL  486.  Maniagee  of  under 
Barbane  law,  688.  Their  liTee  nnpro* 
tected.680.    Bonawv—MMoolpattoa 

BlmtitM  toagoage  vaed  In  ahurehee,  ilL 

124. 
8oi$$tm9.  eleetfen  of  Pepin  at,  iL  41& 

OouneU  oC  oondMnaa  AMlard,  ir.  206. 

(knmoU<^668. 
Sophroniau.  Blahop  of  Jeruaalem,  eapit- 

ulatea  ^  HfthMnm^^wt^  j|.  153.   £•- 

aiatB  Monothelitiam,  270. 
^iNWfi,  unaettled  atate  of  in  6th  centniy, 

i.  276.    Monaaticlam  in,  iL  2L    Oon- 

fvted  fhtt  Aiianiam,  84,  66.    And 

France,  birthplaee  of  ehlTalry,  It.  66. 

Innocent  IH.'a  meaaurea  in,  t.  00. 

Alhire  of  (thne  of  Olement  IT.),  Ti. 

100.    Acquittal  of  Templara  in,  471. 

Ohurch  in,  viii.  175. 

'* ''lahoM  among  the  LapeL  i.  00. 
at  fUme  under  Theodorie,  i. 

411. 
Bptneery  Biahop  of  Norwleh,  his  eruaade 

in  flandera,  tU.  807. 
Spires,  Diet  at,  vi.  612 ;  tU.  87. 
^wtteoliata,  Tli.  27.    Pxopheoiee  ol  20, 

88.    Avow  the  **  Bternal  Goapelj"  81. 

followers  of  Ctoleatine  Y.,  88.    Petae> 

euted  by  John  XXn.,  66.    For  Bm- 

peror  aainst  Pope,  88. 
Squino  di  Florian  proAaaes  to  tell  aecrets 

of  Templar^  Ti.  806.    His  monstrous 

ohaigea,  807. 
^  SUMbat  liater,**  viU.  800. 
6ta<«f0eneral.    SMPadiaa 
StotMM  in  ahurehee,   viiL 

atr<qrud  by  Oruaaders,  466. 
8tatMi$$  of  Toulouae,  t.  226. 
Sudmgtr,  hereby  ot  t.  401. 
Stnkamia^  widow  of  Oreacanilua,  nolaona 

Othom.,iiL218. 
£^BA«1^  Pope,  hia  diapute  with  Qyprian 

—  withFimiiliaa,  L86.    Hialeniljto 

Bpaaiah  Biahope,  00. 
SUpkm  IL,  Pope,  traata  with  Aatolph, 

U.  417.    Appliee  ftw  aid  to  Oonatanti- 

nople^aets  out  Ibr  France,  418.    la 

met  by  Prinoe  Gbarlea,  410.    Obtaini 

promiae  of  aid  againat  Lombarda,  420- 

Anointa  Pepin  and  hia  aona,  420.    Al 


at,  Flench. 
408.      Da- 


«S6 


•  InrAsMI] 

Am4mi  in.,  K>pe.  cnMltiM  ftt  lilt  aleo- 
«Im,II.4».  VaetloM  in  Ml  Popadoa, 
484.      Supported  by  Lombwdi,  486. 


hMMM 


tiit«,L] 


of  Rons,!.  196. 

i.8f0,41ft.    BklBMotlw  acBtestbH 


»ftum  y^  Pope,  111.  106. 

taBorai,  Hi.  110.  Stnnslod  in  pris- 
•n.  111. 

MWn  n.  (VNderiok  of  Lonaim),  UL 
m.  fllMftt)aiilwi7lII.,286.  B«- 
■lOTMl  by  Po|M  Victor  n.— AbboioT 
lloate  (Mao,  tt8.  Popo,  hto  h«fi» 
lai«uaf»  at  Ooiiftantiiiopl«f  29L  D»- 
■ottiMtf  Palriarth,  ML  Ot  pUoi 
acaiail  Nonmiis,  898.    His  diafth,  884. 

agkmj  King,  war  of  with  Makilda,  It. 

Hkfkm,  84.,  Ktef  of  HiuflMy,  ML  Sn. 
A»A«fi,  tho  monk,  dtaovaMi  looao- 

«lMBi,  II.  884.    ImpriMned  and  inar- 

4M«d,884. 
SHgwd,  Suon  AMhl»Wi0|>,  dopoted  b7 

wmtem  tlM  OonqMtor,  kw.  SOl. 


•«  flUfciiKa  »  of  84.  rKandft,  ▼. 

ailMo  dofiMti  Alarle.  1. 144 ;  ■ 
di|BtoaiLM6.  HltdiiaMau 
146.      ma   memory   blackened,    147.' 
OonMqoenMef  htodaafth,  148. 

Stnubwrg.  rellglowi  centeets  In.  vlii.  886. 
--    -         I  to  Pope  in,  406. 

rOBniirti«i7,irll. 


Healatanoe  to  Pope  in,  4 


I,  JMk,  ¥fl.  887, 886 
u,  a  tilioww  of  Bt.  Bonilkee,  Jonr- 
t  ii.  867.     loanda  moMttery  at 
,968. 

,n.  87. 
SubsiduM  of  oleigy,  tI.  964. 
OubtUiu  to  MmSeanti,  ▼!».  167. 


SS^^-*" 


t,  pilnolplaaof,  obmIUmI,!.  410. 

Smttnvv,  BImon  de,  ArebbWK»p,  behead- 
ed by  insorgenti,  vU.  886. 

Af^H^,  right  «f  at  Oonndte,  tU.  466. 

Atfar,  of  St.  Denyt,  miaMer  of  #reneh 
Singe,  It.  966.  His  eariy  IMk  967. 
lUgent  of  fvaooe  —  hie  death,  8M. 

M  amn  of  Theotogy,**  fW.  967. 

flhplfii,  RagtoaM  di,  atteoka  Pope  Bonl^ 
Ihee  yni.  at  Anagal,  Tl.  869.  OoUeeta 
wltneaaea,  486. 

abemweey  of  Bnperer  eifer  Ohunh,  1. 
40.  Of  barbartaakta»,4B8.  8pUV> 
iMl  and  feudal,  t1.  Hi,  828.  OfB^ 
man  Ohureh,  <aM  Homea  Ohozth. 

AoMfm,  ChriatUnitT  hi,  UL  188.  Par- 
tie]  oonTvrsion  of;  141. 

O^mbolum  of  Golkle  anhiteetove,  tIU. 
447 


flfp—mr&ai  ehiaf  of  tba  fVmaia.  Ld43 
Put  to  death  by  Theodorie,  4M- 

fi|na  beoomea  Mobamnedaa,  IL  Itt 
Bi«yeon«n«atoi;]68. 

S^riM  Biahopa,  at  SpbMoa.  1.  987. 
Oondana  pcoeeedlngp  of  Cyxfl  and  fte 


m#Bl^,  888.     Ai  ,  

8ynodaoi;947.    Their  treaty  vllh  Cy. 
iM48.    B«btMln<)rABtiDai^^6i> 
S|inopallia,  flil.  98^ 


Ihass,  battle  «i;^IL6ia. 
2Uar,  hiBohenta,  tHL  108. 
^  Ifaterilas,*'  ^Tm.  647 ;  tB.  UO. 
2heilM  eompued  «ia&  Daala,  vB.  848. 
HifliaaoKso,  batUe of;  tLUA. 
Ihfiufi— rf,  (krdiaal,  vtt.  900. 
Jhnektiu^  of  Antweap,  t.  147. 
TaHomd.  of  Sici^,  hfi  war  with  BiDfy 

YI.,  It.  460.    Keleeaiia  .IhmuaiB  Oea- 

ataatK461.    Deelhoi;46t. 
Hvoainc,  Blahop  of  OwMlawitiwmk,  1 

BIAThIb  deilgna  In  IhTW  tf  Uga. 


si 


r,n. 


Thrna,  Synod  «f.  L  aiT. 

Tiun^^   Ilia    luediUM^i    nvol^   B.  468 
ijnprifODfMJ  la  a  inoiiad<t?ty^  GOA> 

Thuttr^  j£>ha,  riii.  W*^     Eliaj 
iOO,    Q^Biim  writing, 
40^.     a^niiouit,  406. 

Ts^Mkm  of  cktKy,  t.  gl9, 

T^mptvM,  ab4M  u«lf  pHrft 
0|tp«e  KRderiofc  II.  in  ^ 
OHfeLD  «nd  hiBtiiry  cif,  ri,  864  Theii 
prkibf;^^^  frn4  imiQuiijd^ia.  886,  381 
Thair  iiiiibip4!.uilenc9  i^id  xttalzy  with 
Kiilghti  it£  St.  Jciha.  a^ .  Their  Tiaai, 
m^,  m^  itetaitt  t^-«F  «ftar  lam  of 
Pal«tiD«^  88iu  Weaitb  of.  884.  Aaea- 
aalloDaiviBit,8^.  ( In  Ikaiwa)  maa- 
etnioi  fhargne  twUtiMt^  3n.  ITiiMia 
%am\  qC  8^  '^^^  ^'  teiua,  VL 
OtmfraplQDt,  401.  Q^i'^^Soaa  pot  ta, 
406^  Arrest  <ir  iu  En^lNid,  419.  la 
llqriea,  4U.  ieateuiir  <jf;  fl&  Xl- 
amined  l«j  Pope  dement  T.,  419, 
CltMl  b«lhia  Oemmlaakmew  at  Pudi, 
488.  Brought  Ikom  thr  pcoTineea,48l. 
Aaked  if  they  wlU  defend  the  Oid«-- 
tlMlrxeplfaa,4a.484.  Pzoeeedli«i  of 
oowrt agdnai, tt^ 419.  Treated aan> 
lapead  hemtloa,  446.    lUaj 
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tin  tht  L 

448.  OoaftMloiu,  460.  Bcwmofoon- 
AMkmi,  4»1.  AnMt  of  in  BngUnd 
and  SootUnd,  466.  Xwateftttoa  in 
Soglaad,  460.  Nothing  prorwl  agaioft 
tteOr(lw,407.  WitoMM  afrinat,  467. 
Strange  aridmiM,  46IM64.  Conftwinf 
witoaina,  406.  Saotoaaa  npoa  In 
En^and— ezamiQatlon  of  in  ScsoUaod 
andlialaad,  408.  In  ItaW,  400.  In 
8patA,471.  In  e«nnan7,  their  protait 
»od  aoquittalf  472.  Difflculty  of  qoaa- 
lion  of  tbeir  gnUt,  478.  Brrldaiioe 
•«atet«M«Ueaa,47&  Gtaaigea  agilaat 
Improbable.  477.  Were  aaciifloed  fbr 
UMir  weaUk,  478.  Tlielr  lands  given 
to  Hoapttallara,  480.  The  Order  ahol- 
iahed,  481.  AboUtion  eonanned  at 
Oooneil  of  yienne,  600.  OoBunialon  on 
great  dignitariM  01686. 

n»tpU  a«  Parle,  ri.  m, 

2h«iMl«of  Ohnxoh  landi,  vUL  164. 

Teniks,ln\»A^  Qhngatrj n.,  vtt.  901. 

TumiM.  eaptuMo^  t.  180. 

TftnianeSf  Jnminloan,  ▼.  960.    franela- 

IVf^sBkMi,  the  tnt  great  Ohrletlaa  viUer 
to  Jjatin,  L  67.  Adopts  li«ntanii» 
70. 

Tbmumc  efaaaotar,  i.  860.  Was  oon» 
genial  to  OhiJstianity.  867. 

Teutonic  Ohriftianitv,  i.  88.  Aeaerti  In- 
dlridnalrMponriHttt]r,90.  Tendendlaf 
oCTili.60a    Hi  tatnre,  606. 

IVttloMic  Iniplfe.    Aetepbo^ 

TnUomie  langnacea,  Tiii.  800.  £eUgloaa 
derived  nom,  86L 


VBUtonie  natione,  their  religion,  i.  867. 
Their  human  laerifleee.  800.  Which 
were  common  to  all  toe  txibea,  86L 
AaiaMl  eaeittees,  861. 

JViKoflu  OMler.  Ti.  686.  Origto  of,  686. 
Iti  orniadee  in  North  of  Qemanjr,  680^ 
ItBaov«ieignty,688. 

Tnaonie  painting.  TiH.  486. 

Tkutonie  rolan  tf  OaoL  rlU.  861. 

Jwfeniim,  improvee  Roman  morale,  L 
888.  Sxoeptlona  to  this,  8M.  IMeap- 
peare  in  Vianoe,  viJI.  868.  Oppoeed  U 
Homan  onitjr.  868.  In  Oeraiai^,  801. 
Its    independenoe,    601.     8nl]tyMtiTe) 

fWKeiu,  rapid  eonvereion  off  i.  866.  Their 
dgroeea)8aB.  Belief  In  •  flitaM 
,  their  prieels.  888.  Prephminii, 
nao.  Boemnler  okrieliirfty,  864.  Be- 
speet  Boman  etriliaUtonaad  the  eleigjr, 
8H.  Converted  by  capttvee,  868.  Blend 
theirjraevions  netiaoi  wMh  OhHstlaiii. 
ty,  aOtK  Their  sneeoiilva  oonverston 
—  Arlantem,871.  Bfleote  of  their  eon. 
on,  888.  Their  contineQee,  801, 
Their  Inreclty  and  lleentionsneos 
In  Oaol,  884.     Become  eorruflid  by 


banNM,896.  OhzirtlBDiaed ftom I 
tt.200. 

Thmddms  of  Bnasse,  Anpenr's  eovogr  af 
Lyooe,  V.  474.  His  speech,  470    Oonra- 

e>as  deftnee  of  Vrederiok  11..  477. 
Icon  and  slain  belbre  Parma.  487. 
Ihtgtm,  historian  of  Louis  the  Piom,  da* 

nounoes  the  low-born  derKy^  ii  68o. 
TAMteid,  Archbishop,  iv.  806.     B 

of  yonog  Bccket,  8i8.    Snpport» 

xyU.,816.    Dice,  881. 
Theoeraey  of  Chegory  VII.,  lU.  489. 
3»«oJstoMia.  Qneen  of  Lembards,  iL  8(k 
Tkeodtte^  adviser  of  Ii 


194. 
2V<Mf0fa,  Bmi 


Innocent  111.^  v. 


raber  ptofllgacy — In- 
.  Interferes  tit  so- 
Ugion,  4681  Supports  Anthlmos,  46B. 
I>eath  of,  467. 

Ike9dmaf  Bmpresa  of  TheoplilliM.  B.  8tt. 
Her  secret  tanage  worship,  887.  Bm- 
press,  886. 

Tkeodcra  (of  Bomek  her  vicea,  Inlloenea 
in  dhipoaal  of  Papacy,  iU.   168.    Ap- 

_points  John  X.,  160. 

Tksodon  Lascaris,  v.  118. 

Tktodoric^  his  war  with  Odoaoer,  i.  408. 
King  of  Italy,  404.  Bndeav«re  to  unite 
races  — his  Roman  ministers,  4U0.  Di- 
vision of  lands,  407.  Bneouragee  agrl- 
culture,  406.  Peace  and  security  of 
Us  feign,  408.  His  pubUo  works,  4ia 
Ubm%,  411.  Bxhibiis  speetaolea, 
411,  418.  Hto  toleratioa,  412.  Im- 
partiality  —  treato  Catholic  clenty  with 
iespeet,«8.  His  gifts  to  the  Chni«h« 
414.  IXeddes  contested  Papal  eleetloo, 
417.  His  visit  to  Rome,  ^B.  Rovlew 
of  his  sitnation,  482.  Bxtent  of  hU 
power,  4B&  Conspiracies  sgminst— 
protects  Jews,  484,  486.  Disarms  Bo. 
man  population  ~  state  of  his  (kmi|j 
•  danger  of  his  kingdom,  480.  Conea- 
pondenoe  with  Bmperor  Justin,  488. 
Urges  toleratioo  of  Arians  — ssmls 
Pope  John  ambassador  to  Oouatanti- 
aopis,  440.  Imprisons  him  on  his  le- 
tnrn,  449.  Puts  to  death  Boethlus 
and  Symmaohns  — the  latter  vears  of 
his  re%a,  444.  Appoints  Pedz  Pope, 
440.  His  death,  447.  Tdes  of  hk  ro- 
morso  and  fcti  alter  death -~  his  tomb 
at  Bavenna,  447.  His  laws  Boman, 
016. 

Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  il. 
919.  Sopersedes  WilMd,  818.  Htoiw 
moree  and  death,  219.  Founds  a  Greek 
school  at  Omnterbury,  994. 

Tkeodonut  II.,  i.  906.  Fkvors  Nestorlus 
—  iebukeaeyiil,926w  aaiinniOeun 
ett«t«pliBS«s,9W.    Biameiipts,9ll 
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onm. 


BonaioM  OoumO  •!  Chtloedtii,  Ml. 
lBvok«  aid  or  84  SIbmoq  BtjlilM,  M7. 
1>«Uhor,S90. 
I%«otf*iii9,  ■■rrJM  and  pots  lo 
"     Hif< 


Amalwaiitlw,  i.  466.    fib  9m\mmy  to 

OoQsCMaoopb,  4V.    Hit  thrwto,  410. 
T%*olon  UMt  M«Uph7ri»,  It.  196. 
3«««Wy,  iDoaMtfe,  Tlii.  286.    And  phi- 

k^optay,  987, 987.    Popular,  490. 
TkioMuM.  §oa  orMkluMl,  hii  marriaff^ 

H.  880.   Ohanetor,  861.    Macnittoniee, 

868.      FnaaevfeM    Imafo-wonhippoa, 

888.    Wan  with  llM  Saneens,  886. 
IftM^fwK  ArehUilKW  of  Tsifw,  iii.  46. 

▲ooompanka  Omotbw  of  Oolono  in 

•zUe,48r 
nttalmgm.  Oqmh  or  Lothair  n.,  dl- 

vomd,  Itt.  46.     RoiMtatMl  bj  Pi^al 

kCftte,  68.     Pnja  ttr  dlMotatkui  of 

mantafa.  66,  68. 
Ihimn.  KiBf  or  Bwnndj,  hk  rleea,  H. 

841.    BanJahai  Si.  Ootombaiu  948. 
f%omas^  Obristiiui  governor  of 

di*at  of;  ii.  166,167. 
TkmtiMt  and  Seotiata,  tHI.  980. 
HkonM,  William.  Ttt.  416. 


iar,  474.    Itt  ImportaDoa  to  i 

powar,  476.     W^oUflb^  < 

vtt.8M.    Haas  qiMBtiooed' upon,  487* 
3Wa<b7battla,i.MD. 
IVAomM,  a  TCpnted  atfaeiat,  L  480, 401 
2V«6«r,  dial  at,  UL  446.    Iter    * 

acainat  Bnur  IT.,  447. 

▼H.  868. 
IHmimitm  oontroranj,  i.  98. 
IVMff ,  AMlaid*a  ^mOm  os.  It.  986. 
IVaatadgMri,  ▼.  168>    Pcitft^,  tSL  881 
2VoOT4r«f,  Tffi.  806.    Northern,  8M. 
l^wet  or  God,  It.  66. 


lift.     Im- 


aVraiK  Shah,  Saltan  or  lBjp«,eap4arar 
8t.LoalB,Ti.96.    If uderod;  98. 

1W19«  awirtw  oT  Janualm — parawiati 
pllgiiflia,lT.98.  Tiototlea  oCtS.  n, 
14.    Tiaka  Oooatantinopla,  USk 

IVjMMy,  ManialaaAB  o^fiL 


bj  St.  BonUhea,  B.       AlnoMMlnr 


AIMIV^V,    TTIUHUU.   Tift 

960. 
l^tmalAtfiM  Ailnma,  1. 816.  Bnks  lapaioi 

3Vmo(A«Mt7Biahop  of  Conitaatlnopla,  t 
889. 

3Vc4m  granted  by  OhariomagDa,  H.  488. 
Original  iMtltatloa  oC,  TttL148. 

ITHm,  naaledaitlwl,  ««te  Latin,  vtt. 
868. 

ITMfc'f  war  of  with  Roma— ipaied  by  In- 
nooent  II.,  !▼.  940. 

IVMa,  eoonoU  of,  U.  64. 

fWtnrf  oontlnoad  oiKlar  Jnatlnlan,  L  6U. 
Applied  to  TVnplarf,  t1.  408. 

Tamtmt^  qneition  of  in  bcland,  ii.  197. 

Ibltia  takes  Rome,  L  479.  Tkiti  St. 
Benedlot)  Ii.  88. 

IWo  telaM  Papaey,  II.  488. 

ThmUuut  Henrj  IL'f  war  In,  It.  818. 
Ooaots  of;  T.  169.  Biihoprio  of;  110. 
Count  Ri^ond  of,  171.  Sopporla 
OonntRajmond,  90O.  Clfil  war  in, 
901.  urrondered  to  Simon  do  Moot- 
ft»rt,908.  RlMt  against  DeMontlbri— 
betntyed  by  Blebop,  919.  Admlti 
OonntRajn>ond~eiMeof;990.  Stnt- 
nteao(;9M.    InquifMon  oi;  tI.  89. 

Ib«r«,  wealth  and  Importanoe  of,  i.  408. 
Battle  of,  U.  886.    Oonmtt  o^  It.  887. 

fVocy,  William  de.  It.  419. 

IVf^'oii,  parseontldn  by,  1. 68. 

IVaMaMMarohiteotnra,Tlii.410.  Pidnt- 

l^Sitmti^  tnm  the  Oioak,  tW.  198, 

194. 
I^nnAMmlmiion,  tern  flnt  need,  ili. 

900.    Qneotlon  of,  renewed  bj 


Heniy  IT^  w.     «■ 
to.  It.  116,  484,  441. 
IWcvlMiit,  Counti  0^  their  power  la  Pa- 
pal eleetiDaa,  BL  998,  9MrBnl^ 
with  Roma,  It.  498.     niemaatlwd  by 
■dvlln.,1    '     ' 


IWm^  entnry,  epocha  In.  It. 

Tiew  of—  Ita  great  men,  66,  66. 
IWmw*,  Robert,  leaf  '    '^ 

T.    818.      Oarriea 

Borne,  488. 
*<  Tgp0  "  of  Bmperoi 

Oondimned  by  Pope  Martin  ll  177. 
IVrot,  AMoa  ^Mw  In,  TflL  06. 


U,T. 

,TiL616w 
FUmlutMm,  Bmpeior,  1.  K)7. 

appeala  to  Rooaan  Chaich,  186. 
JMrnHmitm  TO.,  lopporta  Leo  tho  OfoalL 

I.  978^niea  to  Rome  from  Altik,  SOL 

Mmdered,  808. 
Fofla,  Lanientina,  tUL  198. 
faloM,  honae  of;  Ita  pownr,  t£.  418, 6U. 

lWlof;TiL9L 
Um4mU  oonqner  Aftkn,  L  188.    BaA 


Fan  lyeka,  the,  Till.  486. 
rolieon  baUtjfi.  186.  Libiniy,  tII  ]9I| 
197.  .r.         — . 

VeuttkmSf  nndeciaka  ooafeyaaoa  or  Ok«> 
iadaa,  t.  88.  Tbrir  terms,  88.  At 
Barn,  96.  ■BBommnntentedTlOO.  Mi- 
Tide  ohvohM  or  OonatMtlMfile  wfih 
Pranka,  108.  Appoint  the  PnMush, 
UO.    Their  addiem  to  Pope,  UB. 

roMtt,  traee  o<;  It.  481.  Rfae  o^  t.  fB. 
Adrantagm  eeeared  by,  197.  Waa  pal 
an  arohlMlaeopal  aeat,  US.  Htr  earn- 
»roe — nnporto— wotka  of    «tt|  181 
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v..  ffU. 
*  ttniMNraBd  Pfttctanh,  TliL  9(. 
nog*  of;  Ittt  adTlM  to  Qntk  Smpeior, 
».    JMkrat  of  Um  Ohuroh,  171.    St. 

ftntllL  Ooandl  of;  IM.  986.    OatlMdml 

0^^444. 
Ttmamkar  langiuifM  and  poetry,  t.  S8B, 

286.     Utenttnn,  uiti«M»nlotal,  ▼«. 

FMSpoflaii,  tftbM  of;  vfi.  161. 

r«i!|Mr«,  SbUluh  Tl.  IM. 

Fcs^ioy,  olivrah  and  moMfteiy  of,  !▼. 

Qr<^  VUeodl.    fliM  OkoMut  IV. 
Mmo,  Oardiaal.    At  Ongoiy  IX. 
fl«Ms«f  Joliii  of,  %  ftfer  prvMber,  ▼.  448. 

Hit  Mnnon   BMyr  Tovoim,  44&    Hte 

p^tloal  eonduBtj  446, 4«B. 

Viefor,  St.,  Btebnd  ds,  tUL  Ml. 

rietor,  Pom,  1.  64.    fkvon  PnooM,  70. 

fictor  IL  (CMhwd  of  arintidt),  hk  !&• 
tvenoe  nUh  Hoofy  m.,  11.  ^  Re> 
loetaDfc  aoeeptuMo  of  PftpMj,  9B6. 
HoldA  eoaooil  at  Floreoee,  297.  At- 
tMipt  ott  kit  ^  287.  ProMot  at 
dMth  of  Heorr  m.— i 


,  St.,  Hofo  do,  myatioin  of;  Tiii. 


«^,290. 

IScMr  ILL,  Pmo  (DMidniaa),  liia  ol«>- 
tkw,  iU.  M.  Hit  nluetaaoo,  606. 
fUea  fkom  Eorno,  608.  BomiBMa  Pon- 
Ofloato,  606.  Holds  ooooett  at  Brao- 
TWito,  607.  AaattenatiaM  Qolbavt, 
007.    ]>M«iiof;608. 

fielorIY.,.Aiitipopo,iT.280.    HladMth, 


'^. 


I  of;  —wwiiBniiViatot  Hwh 

It.  112.    OoanoU  ot  ▼!.  604. 

beo    Oidor   of   Twapkiii,   606. 

Deelano  limooeDOo  of  Boomoo  Tm., 

607.    A«tiiif;608. 
fWiMf,  hto  oontMot  with  Tbeodoitt,  I. 

102.    Popo~«mbiaoet  Botyohlaiiinii, 
,466.     At  OonstaattDoplo  — hatod  by 

ilMBMia,  466.    mo  abotneo  fbrtuiiata, 

466.    Hk  vaoiUatioo,  467,  468.    Hit 

lofcrl^i,  468.     Bobmioiloii  to  Jna- 

tinlaa,  and  deaifa,  47a 
fUUkmdomm^    otnatodM    ttmkj    iHth 

YoDotiaiM,  ▼  88. 
fMMd,  Potor  da,  OhanooUor  of  Imuwui 

YrtMekII.,T.488.    Hiodiiiraotaiid 

dMti,600. 
fQrWiiHaiy,ironbtpof,L204.    Ita  orl- 

dm,  206.    ImportaDoa  of,  iL  68.    IM- 

iod,  TliL  18?:    Head  of  aainta,  206. 

SstraTafaMtfRMablpoC;207.  ' 

late  eoneeptioii  of«  208. 
fUcoMfi,  Matteo,  ill.  H.    li 

oatMl,  74.    mi  death,  76. 
VImmhIi  flaleawn,  oaptomi  Pa^al  flt^- 


enl,  ^  78.     Hieoinamiaeated,  T8 
ma  owiiol  with  Iioaia  of  Bawla,  06. 
HIa  diath,  106. 
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